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PART  IV. 

OF  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  THE  RIGHTS  OP 
PERSONS. 


LECTURE  XXIV. 


OF   THE   ABSOLUTE    RIGHTS    OF   PERSONS. 

Tu£  rights  of  persons  ia  private  life  are  either  absolute, 
being  such  as  belong  to  individuals  in  a  single  unconnected 
state  ]  or  relative,  being  those  which  arise  from  the  civil  and 
domestic  relations. 

The  absolute  rights  of  individuals  may  be  resolved  into 
the  right  of  personal  security,  the  right  of  personal  liberty, 
and  the  right  to  acquire  and  enjoy  property.  These  rights 
have  been  justly  considered,  and  frequently  declared,  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  be  natural,  inherent,  and  unaliena- 
ble. The  effectual  security  and  enjoyment  of  them  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  that  consists  in  being 
protected  and  governed  by  laws  made,  or  assented  to,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  history  of  our  colonial  governments  bears 
constant  marks  of  the  vigilance  of  a  free  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, who  understood  the  best  securities  for  political  happi- 
ness, and  the  true  foundation  of  the  social  ties.  The  inhabit-, 
ants  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  infancy  of  their  establishments, 
declared  by  law  that  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  liberties 
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which  huDianity,  civility,  and  Christianity  called  for,  was 
due  to  every  man  in  his  place  and  proportion,  and  ever  had 
been,  and  ever  would  be,  the  tranquillity  and  stability  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  insisted  that  they  brought  with 
them  into  this  country  the  privileges  of  English  freemen  ; 
and  they  defined  and  declared  those  privileges,  with  a  cau- 
tion, sagacity,  and  precision,  that  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
their  descendants.  Those  rights  were  afterwards,  in  the 
year  1692,  on  the  receipt  of  their  new  charter,  re-asserted  and 
declared.  It  was  their  fundamental  doctrine,  that  no  tax, 
aid,  or  imposition  whatever,  could  rightfully  be  assessed  or 
levied  upon  them,  without  the  act  and  consent  of  their  own 
legislature ;  and  that  justice  ought  to  be  equally,  impartially, 
freely,  and  promptly  administered.  The  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  the  necessity  of  due  proof  preceding  conviction,  were 
claimed  as  undeniable  rights  ;  and  it  was  further  expressly 
ordained,  that  no  person  should  suffer  withoiit  express  law, 
either  in  life,  limb,  liberty,  good  name,  or  estate  ;  nor  with- 
out being  first  brought  to  answer  by  due  course  and  process 
of  law.* 


a  Hazard'*  State  Paper*,  vol.  i.  408.  487.  edit  Philad.  1792. 
Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Mcusachusetts,  vol.  ii.  64.  It  was  a  provnioD  in 
the  charters  to  the  Virginia  settlers,  granted  by  James  I.,  in  1606  and 
1609 ;  and  in  the  charter  to  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  in  1629, 
and  of  Connecticut  in  1662,  and  of  Rhode-Island  in  1663,  that  they 
and  their  posterity  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  liberties  which 
Englishmen  were  entitled  to  at  home.  Such  privileges  were  implied  by 
law  without  any  express  reservation.  In  the  free  and  liberal  charter  of 
Massachusetts  of  1629,  powers  were  g^ranted  to  the  whde  body  of  the 
proprietors  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England.  The 
colonists  of  New-Plymouth  assumed  the  necessary  powers  of  govern- 
ment by  an  original  compact  among  themselves,  and  which  they  sub- 
scribed before  they  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth.  All  the  New- 
England  colonies,  on  their  first  establishment,  were  pure  democracies : 
none  more  so  ever  existed.  The  governments  of  Rhode-Island,  Con- 
necticut and  New-Haven,  were  thus  formed  by  voluntary  compact 
Under  (he  first  Massachusetts  charter,  tlie  legislative  body  was  com- 
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The  first  act  of  the  GeDeral  Assembly  of  the  colony  of 
Oonnecticut,  in  1639,  contained  a  declaration  of  rights  in 
nearly  the  same  language  ;'*  and  among  the  early  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony  of  New- York,  in  1691 
and  1708,  we  meet  with  similar  proofs  of  an  enlightened 
sense  of  the  provisions  requisite  for  civil  security.  It  was  de- 
clared by  them,*  that  the  imprisonment  of  subjects  without 
due  commitment  for  legal  cause,  and  proscribing  and  forcing 
them  into  banishment,  and  forcibly  seizing  their  property, 
were  iUegal  and  arbitrary  acts.  It  was  held  to  be  the  un- 
questionable right  of  every  freeman,  to  have  a  perfect  and 
entire  property  in  his  goods  and  estate  ;  and  that  no  money 
could  be  imposed  or  levied,  without  the  consent  of  the  General 
Aasemhiy.  The  erection  of  any  court  of  judicature  without 
the  like  consent,  and  exactions  upon  the  administration  of 
justice,  were  declared  to  be  grievances.  Testimonies  of  the 
same  honourable  character  are  doubtless  to  be  met  with  in 
the  records  of  the  other  colony  legislatures.    It  was  regarded 


posed  of  tftiegoTeraor,  assistants,  and  the  whole  freemea  of  the  company 
inperion.  The  first  general  court  of  DeiegcUetwM  in  1634.  The 
freemeDhad  become  too  numerous  to  assemble  in  a  body,  and  Governor 
Winthrop  directed,  that  the  towns  should  assemble  in  g^eneral  court  by 
deputies,  to  revise  and  make  laws.  The  freemen  of  the  colonies  of 
Plymouth  and  Rhode-Isknd,  at  first  assembled  in  person,  and  made  laws. 
Winihrop*t  Hid,  of  J^ew-EngUmdj  by  Sawtge^  vol.  i.  128.  Chalmers 
•ays,  that  this  introduction  of  representative  government  in  Massachu- 
setts was  in  violation  of  the  charter  of  J  629^  and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Sir  George  Treby  and  other  high  legal  authority  in  £ngland.  But 
though  there  was  no  express  provision  for  it  in  the  charter,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  necessarily  implied  when  the  growth  of  the  colony  required 
it ;  and  it  was  justified  by  the  model  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  principle  of  representation  was  inherent  and  vital.  The  first 
assembly  of  Maryland,  in  1635,  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  free- 
men, and  in  1639,  a  represetative  assembly  was  established. 

a  TrvmimU'M  Hut,  of  ConnecUcult  vol.  i.  98. 

b  Jaumali  of  Ihe  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  Mto-Yorkt  vol.  i.  6. 
S24. 
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and  claimed  by  the  general  assemblies  in  all  the  colonies,  as 
a  branch  of  their  sacred  and  indefeasible  rights,  that  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  taxation  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  resided 
in  their  colonial  legislatures,  where  representation  of  them 
only  existed  ;  and  that  the  people  were  entitled  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  property,  and  privileges,  and  that  they  could 
not  lawfully  be  disturbed  or  affected  in  the  enjoyment  of  either, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  the  judgment  of  their  peers.* 
But  we  need  not  pursue  our  researches  on  this  point,  for  the 
best  evidence  that  can  be  produced  of  the  deep  and  universal 
sense  of  the  value  of  our  natural  rights,  and  of  the  energy  of 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  are  the  memorials  of 
the  spirit  which  pervaded  and  animated  every  part  of  our 


a  See  to  tbis  effect,  in  additioo  to  the  acts  of  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut and  Nevr-Tork,  already  mentioned,  the  declaratory  act  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Plymouth  colony  in  1635  ;  {Holmes^  AnntUs,  toI.  i.  233. 
Baylies*  Hisiorical  Memoir  of  the  Colony  o^  J^ew-Plymouik,  vol.  i. 
229;]  the  declaration  of  their  rights,  by  the  assembly  of  Virginia, 
in  1624  and  1676;  {Stith's  HisL  of  Virginia^  318.  Chalmers'  An- 
naU,  p.  64 ;)  and  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1682;  and  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland  in  1639,  and  again  in  1650;  and  of  the  as- 
sembly of  Rhode-Island  in  1663  ;  and  of  the  proprietaries  of 
Carolina  in  1667;  {Proud'e  Penfuylvania,  vol.  i.  206.-  208.  Ora- 
home's  History  of  the  Colonies ;)  and  of  the  concessions  and  agree- 
ments of  the  proprietaries  of  New -Jersey  in  1664 ;  and  of  the  funda- 
mental constitutions  by  the  proprietors  of  East-New- Jersey  in  1683 ; 
and  of  the  declaratory  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  East-New- Jersey 
in  1682  and  1698;  and  of  the  concessions  and  agreements  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  planters  of  West-New- Jersey,  and  called  the  great  char- 
ter of  fundamentals,  in  1676  ;  and  of  the  declaratory  act  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  West- Jersey  in  1681.  (Learning's  and  Spicer's  Collee- 
tUmsy  edit.  Phil,  folio,  published  under  the  colony  administration,  p. 
12—26.  153—166.  235.  240.  370.  372.  382.  411.  Smith's  History  of 
JfeiD-Jersey^  126.  270—4.  app.  No.  1 , 2.)  The  first  assembly  of  Mary- 
land declared  the  great  charter  of  England  to  be  the  measure  of  their 
liberties  ;  and  William  Penn,  in  the  plan  of  government  prepared  for 
PennsylTania,  declared,  that  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  un- 
der  it,  vfhere  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws. 
[Fraud's  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  7.) 
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oountry,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  when  the  same  parent 
power  which  had  nourished  and  protected  us,  attempted  to 
abridge  our  immunities,  and  retard  the  progress  of  our  rising 
greatness. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts,  the  House 
of  AssemAy  in  New- York,  and  the  House  of  Burgesses  in 
Virginia,  took  an  early  and  distinguished  part,  upon  the  first 
promulgation  of  English  measures  of  taxation,  in  the  asser- 
tion of  their  public  rights  as  freeborn  English  subjects."*  The 
claim  to  common  law  rights  soon  became  a  topic  of  univeisal 
concern  and  national  vindication.  In  October,  1766,  a^  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  nine  colonies  assembled  at  New- 
York,  and  made  and  published  a  declaration  of  rights,  in 
which  they  insisted  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  enti- 
tled to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  English  sub- 
jects, of  which  the  most  essential  were,  the  exclusive  power 
to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  trial  by  jury.*  The 
sense  of  America  was,  however,  more  fully  ascertained,  and 
more  explicitly  and  solemnly  promulgated,  in  the  memora- 
ble declaration  of  rights  of  the  first  continental  congress,  in 
October,  1774,  and  which  was  a  representation  of  ail  the 
colonies  except  Georgia.  That  declaration  contained  the 
assertion  of  several  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Ame- 


«  Mmoi'sHUi.  qf  J^cumehtuetU,  yoL  ii.  175.  Jowmals  of  Assembly 
4^^ew-Torky  vol.  ii.  Jefferson's  JMes  on  Virginia,  189.  MarshdlVs 
Life  (^  Washington^  vol.  ii.  88,  and  Appendix^  note  No.  4.  The  asaer- 
tioD  by  the  EngUsh  House  of  CommoDs,  in  1764,  and  prior  to  (be  stamp 
act,  of  a  right  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  prodoced  spirited  and 
manly  remoostraoces  from  several  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  Piikin's 
Hist,  of  the  United  Stales^  toI.  i.  165—169.  The  stamp  act  was  passed 
the  2Sd  Marcb,  1765,  and  this  was  the  first  measure  of  indirect  taxation 
laid  upon  the  colonies  hy  the  British  Parliament  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  revenue.  The  first  resolutions  of  any  of  the  colonial  assemblies  af- 
ter the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  came  from  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia. 

b  MarshdtVs  Life  <f  Washington^  vol.  ii.  90,  and  Appendix,  note 
No.  5. 
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rican  liberty,  and  it  constituted  the  basis  of  those  subsequent 
bills  of  rights,  which,  under  various  modifications,  pervaded 
all  our  constitutional  charters.  It  was  declared,  "  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  their  several  charters  or  compacts,  wire  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property  ;  and  that  they  had  never  ceded 
to  any  sovereign  power  whatever,  a  right  to  dispose  of  either, 
without  their  consent ;  that  their  ancestors,  who  first  settled 
the  colonies,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  firom  the 
mother  country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities of  free  and  natural  born  subjects ;  and  by  such  emi- 
gration, they  by  no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any 
of  those  rights  ; — that  the  foundation  of  English  liberty,  and 
of  all  free  government,  was  a  right  in  the  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  legislative  power,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a  firee  and  exclusive  power  of  legislation,  in  all  matters  of 
taxation  and  internal  policy,  in  their  several  provincial  legis- 
latures, where  their  right  of  representation  could  alone  be  pre- 
served ; — that  the  respective  colonies  were  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  more  especially  to  the  great 
and  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the 
vicinage,  according  to  the  course  of  that  law  ;  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  English  statutes  as  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  which  they  had 
by  experience  found  to  be  applicable  to  their  several  local  and 
other  circumstances  ; — that  they  were  likewise  entitled  to  all 
the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  and  confirmed  to  them 
by  royal  chGirters,  or  secured  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws."'    Upon  the  formation  of  the  several  state  con- 


a  JaumaU  of  Congreu^  rol.  i.  28.  edit.  Phil.  1800.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  commoQ  law,  that  acts  of  Parliament  did  not  bind 
the  English  colonies,  unlui  they  were  ipedtUly  named,  Blankard  ▼. 
Galdy,  4  Mod.  222.  2  SaOc.  411.  S.  C.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  2  P. 
Wme,  75.    But  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  the  colonies,  and  one  that  was 
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stitutions,  after  the  coJoQies  had  become  independent  slates, 
it  was,  in  most  instances,  thought  proper  to  collect,  digest, 
and  declare,  in  a  precise  and  definite  manner,  and  in  the 
shape  of  abstract  propositions  and  elementary  maxims,  the 
most  essentiai  articles  appertaining  to  civil  liberty  and  Uie 
oatural  rights  of  mankind.' 

The  precedent  for  these  declaratory  bills  of  rights  was  to 
be  fiyund,  not  only  in  the  colonial  annals  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  but  in  the  practice  of  the  English  nation,  who  bad 
frequently  been  obliged  to  recover,  by  intrepid  coundls,  or 
by  force  of  arms,  and  then  to  proclaim,  by  tlie  most  soknm 
and  positive  enactments,  their  indefeasible  rights,  as  a  barriNr 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  executive  power.  The  establish- 
ment  of  magna  charta^  and  its  generous  provision  for  all 
classes  of  freemen  against  the  complicated  oppressions  of 
the  feudal  system  \  the  petition,  of  rights  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  asserting  by  statute  the  rights  of  the  nation  as 
contained  in  their  ancient  laws,  and  especially  in  '<  the  great 


acted  upoD  by  some  of  the  legislatures,  was,  that  no  act  of  Parliameot 
was  bioding  upon  the  colonies,  though  named,  unless  ratified  by  the  co- 
lonial legislatures,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  represented  in 
Pariiaaient.  HvUhiMon'B  HitL  vol.  i.  322.  Chalmeri*  AfmabjVn. 
400.  Piikm'9  But.  of  the  U.  States,  Tol.i.  91,  92.  96,97.  The 
original  charter  of  Pennsylrania,  to  William  Penn,  contained  a  pro- 
Tision,  that  no  contribution  should  be  leyied  on  the  inhabitants  or  their 
estates,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  proprietary,  or  goyemor  and  assem- 
bly, or  by  act  qf  Parliamentin  England.  (Charter,  sec.  20.  Fraud's 
BisL  of  Pennsylvanitit  vol.  i.  185.)  Tet  this  anomalous  reservation  of 
a  power  of  taxation  in  Parliament,  was  always  understood  by  the  cc^ 
nisti  to  imply,  that  the  people  of  the  province  were  to  be  allowed  to  send 
their  representatives  to  Parliament  previous  to  the  exercise  of  the  pow* 
er.  This  was  so  asserted  by  Doctor  Franklin,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  England,  prior  to  the  American  war. 

a  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise  De  Republicaylih,  1.  sec.  32,  insisted  that 
equality  of  rights  was  the  basis  of  a  commonwealth  ;  for  since  property 
could  not  be  equal,  and  talents  were  not  equal,  rights  ought  to  be  held 
equal  among  all  the  citizens  of  the  state,  which  was,  in  itKlf,  nothing 
bat  a  community  of  rights. 
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charter  of  the  liberties  of  England  f  and  the  bill  of  rights  at 
the  revolution,  in  1688,  are  illustrious  examples  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  and  they  form  dis- 
tinguished eras  in  their  constitutional  history.  But  the  ne- 
cessity, in  our  representative  republics,  of  these  dedaratCNry 
codes,  has  been  frequently  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  go- 
vernment, in  all  its  parts,  is  the  creature  of  the  people,  and 
every  department  of  it  is  filled  by  their  agents,  duly  chosen 
or  appointed,  according  to  their  will,  and  made  responsible 
for  mal-administration.  It  may  be  observed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  no  gross  violation  of  those  absolute  private  rights, 
which  are  clearly  understood  and  settled  by  the  common 
reason  of  mankind,  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  public  ailairs  ;  and  as  to  extraordinary  instances  of 
faction  and  turbulence,  and  the  corruption  and  violence 
which  they  necessarily  engender,  no  parchment  checks  can 
be  relied  on  as  affording,  under  such  circumstances,  any 
effectual  protection  to  public  Uberty.  When  the  spirit  of 
liberty  has  fled,  and  truth  and  justice  are  disregarded,  pri- 
vate rights  can  easily  be  sacrificed  under  the  forms  of  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  weight  due  to  the  consideration, 
that  a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efiicacy  in  controlling  the  ex- 
cesses of  party  spirit.  It  serves  to  guide  and  enlighten  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick  to  detect,  and  more 
resolute  to  resist,  attempts  to  disturb  private  right.  It  requires 
more  than  ordinary  hardness  and  audacity  of  character,  to 
trample  down  principles  which  our  ancestors  cultivated  with 
reverence ;  which  we  imbibed  in  our  early  education  ;  which 
recommend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  their 
truth  and  simplicity  ;  and  which  are  constantly  placed  befoi'e 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  accompanied  with  the  imposing  force 
and  solemnity  of  a  constitutional  sanction.  Bills  of  rights  are 
part  of  the  muniments  of  freemen,  showing  their  title  to  pro- 
tection, and  they  become  of  increased  value  when  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  an  independent  judiciary,  instituted  as 
the  appropriate  guardian  of  private  righ*t.  Care,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  digest  of  these  declaratory  provisions,  to 
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confine  the  manual  to  a  few  plain  and  unexceptionable  prin- 
ciples. We  weaken  greatly  the  force  of  them,  if  we  incum- 
ber the  constitution,  and  perhaps  embarrass  the  future  opera- 
tions and  more  enlarged  experience  of  the  legislature,  with  a 
catalogue  of  ethical  and  political  aphorisms,  which,  in  some 
instances,  may  reasonably  be  questioned,  and  in  others  justly 
condemned.* 


a  The  following  iDstances  may  be  mentioned  as  iilustrationt  of  the 
qneslionable  nature  of  some  of  these  declaratory  provisions : 

Thns,  several  of  the  state  constitutioDs,  as  those  of  ^ew-HampihirBy 
Jlicu$ackuietUy  Vermont^  J^orVi-Carolina^  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinou, 
have  made  it  an  article  in  tbeir  bill  of  rights,  that  the  people  hare  a 
right,  not  only  to  apply  to  the  legislature  by  petition,  or  remonstrance, 
bat  to  <'  instruct  their  representatives."  If,  by  this,  be  meabi,  that  they 
may  give  to  their  representatives  wholesome  advice  or  information,  it 
is  a  palpable  truth,  and  quite  a  harmless  article ;  but  if  it  be  intended 
Co  declare,  that  the  people  of  a  town,  or  county,  or  district,  may  give 
binding  instruotioos  to  their  immediate  delegates,  and  to  which  they 
most  conform  without  any  exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  in  like 
manner  aa  an  agent  or  attorney  in  private  business  is  bound  by  the  di- 
rections of  his  principal,  it  would  then  render  all  discussion  and  delibe* 
ration  in  the  legislature  useless.  This  would  be  repugnant  to  the  theo- 
ry of  government,  which  supposes  that  the  representatives  are  to 
meet  and  consult  together  for  the  common  welfare,  and  to  have  a  re- 
gard, in  the  making  of  laws,  to  the  greatest  general  good,  and  to  make 
the  local  views  and  interest  of  a  part  of  the  community,  subordinate  to 
tbe  general  interest  of  the  whole.  The  priitciple  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  applicable  to  the  members  of  tbe  British  House  of  Commons, 
is  deemed  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject.  Though  chosen  by  a 
particular  county  or  borough,  the  member,  when  elected  and  returned^ 
serves  for  the  whole  realm.  Tbe  end  of  bis  election  is  not  particular, 
but  general ;  not  barely  to  advantage  bis  constituents,  hut  for  the  com- 
mon weal ;  and  he  is  not  bound  to  take  and  follow  the  advice  of  his 
constituents  open  any  particular  point,  unless  he  thinks  it  proper  or 
prudent  so  to  do.  (4  Iwtt.  14.  1  Blacks.  Com,  159.)  The  people  can- 
Bot  debate  in  their  oollective  capacity.  They  can  only  deliberate  and 
make  laws  by  their  representatives ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ha- 
man  affairs,  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty,  and  tbe  means  of  their 
lalety ,  will  consist  in  the  discreet  selection  of  tbe  mlera,  who  are  to  ad- 
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In  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  New- York,  in  1821, 
the  declaration  of  rights  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  yet 


miouter  the  gorerameDt  of  tbenr  choice.  The  earliest  auertien  of  tbia 
important  and  undoobted  coDstitoliooal  principle,  that  each  member  of 
the  HoQse  of  Commons  was  deputed  to  serve,  not  only  for  his  imm*> 
diate  constitoents,  bnt  for  the  whole  kingdom,  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Hallam,  {ComtUuHonal  History  qf  England^  toL  i.  352,)  made  in  Par- 
liament in  1571. 

So,  it  is  declared,  in  some  of  the  state  constitutions,  as  Maryland, 
Jfonh  Carolina^  and  Tennessee,  (hat  «  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the 
geoitts  of  a  free  government,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.'^  This 
would  seem  to  restrain  the  legislature  from  granting  any  exclusive  privi- 
lege even  ibr  a  limited  time,  and  prevent  them  from  encouraging  the 
introduction  and  prosecution  of  hazardous  and  expensive  experiments 
in  some  art,  science  or  businessr  calculated  to  be  extensively  uselbl. 
*<  A  temporary  monopoly  of  that  kind,"  says  Doctor  Adam  Smith,  (ib- 
qmry  inio  the  Wealth  qf  JfaHonSj  vol.  ii.  372,)  <*  may  be  vindRated 
upon  the  same  principles,  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of  a  new  ma- 
chine is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  anthor." 
If  the  principle  be  correct,  that  all  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the  ge- 
nius of  a  free  state,  it  would  condemn  the  power  given  to  Congress  to 
secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and 
discoveries,  and  which  species  of  monopoly  is  deemed  to  be  exceedingly 
just  and  useful.  Again ;  it  is  made  an  article  in  the  declaration  of  righta, 
in  the  constitution  of  lUinois,  that  "  there  shall  be  no  other  banks  or 
moneyed  instUuiions  in  the  state,  bat  those  already  provided  by  law,  ex- 
cept a  state  bank  and  its  branches."  This  is  too  general  and  too  indefi- 
nite a  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  legislative  discretion,  and  the  sub- 
ject seems  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  classed  among 
the  "  general,  great,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  govern- 
ment." In  a  commercial  state,  it  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  many  useful 
moneyed  establi^ments,  or  what  is  more  probable,  it  would  be  a  temp- 
tation to  efforts  to  elude  the  force  of  the  article  by  evasive  construc- 
tions. So,  the  provision  in  the  declaration  of  rights  in  the  constitution 
of  JUississippi,  that  **  no  citizen  shall  be  prevented  from  emigrating  on 
any  pretence  whatever,**  seems  to  be  stated  in  terms  too  strong  and  un- 
qualified, and  it  would  require  some  latitude  of  interpretation  to  prevent 
the  unjust  application  of  the  injunction  to  the  case  of  persons  emigra- 
ting with  the  fraudulent  design  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  debt,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  known  duty,  as  the  relief  of  bayil^or  security.    It  is  de- 
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(he  most  oompcehensive,  and  the  moet  valuable  and  eflbctoal 
of  its  provisioDs,  were  to  be  found  in  the  original  constitution 
of  1777,  as  it  was  digested  by  some  master  statesmen,  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest  of  war  and  invasion.  It  was  declared,* 
that  no  authority  should  be  exercised  over  the  people  or 
HiemberB  of  this  state,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  but  such 
«s  should  be  derived  from,  and  granted  by  them  ;  and  that 
trial  by  jury,  as  formerly  used,  should  remain  inviolate  fior 
met ;  and  that  no  bills  of  attainder  should  be  passed,  and  no 
new  courts  instituted,  but  such  as  should  proceed  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law  ;  and  that  no  member  of 
the  state  should  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived  of  any  of  his 
rights  or  privileges  under  the  constitution,  unless  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers.  Several  of  the 
early  state  constitutions  had  no  formal  bill  of  rights  inserted 
kx  them ;  and  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  most  solid  basis 
of  public  safety,  and  the  most  certain  assurance  of  the  unin* 
teiTupted  enjoyment  of  our  personal  rights  and  liberties,  con- 
sists, not  so  much  in  bills  of  rights,  as  in  the  skilful  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  its  aptitude,  by  means  of  its 
structure  and  genius,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  which  per- 
vades it,  to  produce  wise  laws,  and  a  puie,  firm,  and  intelli- 
gent administration  of  justice. 

I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  lecture  to  exa- 
mine more  particularly  the  right  of  personal  security  and 


ehred,  in  the  constitotion  of  Ohio,  that  *<  erery  anociation  of  perHNM, 
beins  resularly  formed,  and  haring  giTSO  tbemselres  a  name,  may,  on 
application  to  the  legialatore,  be  eotiUed  to  letters  of  Incorporation  to 
enable  tbem  to  bold  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the  support  of  their 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  oniTersities,  and  oiher  purposes."  The 
prorision  is  too  indefinitely  expressed,  and  relates  to  a  case  of  ordinary 
legislatiTe  discretion,  and  if  literally  carried  into  execution,  it  would  be 
productive  of  great  inconTenience.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  deserving 
of  a  place  among  ^  (be  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  gorem- 
ment  to  be  for  ever  unalterably  established." 
a  CondUuHon  of  1777,  art.  1.  13.  41. 
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personal  liberty,  and  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  right 
of  private  property,  until  we  arrive  at  another  branch  of  our 
inquiries. 

(1.)   The  right  of  personal  security  is  guarded  by  pro- 
visions which  have  been  transcribed  into  the  constitutions  in 
this  country  from  magna  charta,  and  other  fundamental  acts 
of  the  English  Parliament,  and  it  is  enforced  by  additional 
and  more  precise  injunctions.     The  substance  of  the  provi- 
sions is,  that  no  person,  except  on  impeachment,  and  in  cases 
arising  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  or  for  any 
offence  above  the  common  law  degree  of  petit  larceny,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  previously  charged  on  the  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury  ;  that  no  person  shall  be  subject, 
for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb  ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself ;  and  in  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  ;  and  upon  the  trial  he  is  entitled  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.     And  as  a  further  guard 
against  abuse  and  oppression  in  criminal  proceedings,  it  is 
declared,  that  excessive  bail  cannot  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  or  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted  ; 
nor  can  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  be  passed. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  constitutions 
of  almost  every  state  in  the  union,  contain  the  same  declara- 
tions in  substance,  and  nearly  in  the  same  language.     And 
where  express  constitutional  provisions  on  this  subject  ap- 
pear to  be  wanting,  the  same  principles  are  probably  asserted 
by  declaratory  legislative  acts  ;  and  they  must  be  regarded 
as  fundamental  doctrines  in  every  state,  for  all  the  colonies 
were  parties  to  the  national  declaration  of  rights  in  1774, 
in  which  the  (rial  by  jurj^,  and  the  other  rights  and  liberties 
of  English  subjects  were  peremptorily  claimed  as  their  un- 
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doubted  inheritance  and  birtbrighL  It  may  be  received  as 
a  self-evident  proposition,  universally  uoderstood  and  ac- 
knowledged throughout  this  country,  that  no  person  can  be 
taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  liber- 
ties, or  estate,  or  exiled,  or  condemned,  or  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers.  The  words  bp  the  law  of  the  landy 
as  used  in  magna  chartaj"^  in  reference  to  this  subject,  are 
understood  to  mean  due  process  of  law,  that  is,  by  indict- 
ment or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men  ;  and  this, 
says  Lord  Coke,*  is  the  true  sense  and  expoeitbn  of  those 
words. 

But  while  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  are  universally 
condemned,  some  theorists  have  propos^  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  have  considered  it  to 
be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  power,  if  not  altogether  unjust 
and  unwarrantable.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  object 
of  punishment,  and  the  ends  of  government,  can  be  as  well, 
or  more  effectually  answered,  by  the  substitution  of  milder 
sanctions.     The  great  difficulty  is,  to  attain  the  salutary 
ends  of  punishment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  wounding 
the  public  sense  of  humanity.     The  punishment  of  death 
is,   doubtless,  the  most  dreadful  and  the  most  impressive 
spectacle  of  public  justice  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt 
any  other  punishment  equally  powerful  by  its  example*     It 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  few  cases  of  the  most  atrocious 
character,  for  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that  public  opinion 
will  warrant  the  measure,  or  the  peace  and  safety  of  society 
require  it.     Civil  society  has  an  undoubted  right  to  use   the 
means  requisite  for  its  preservation  ;  and  the  punishment  of 
murder  with  death,  accords  with  the  judgment  and  the  prac- 
tice of  mankind,  because  the  intensity  and  the  violence  of 
the  malignity  that  will  commit  that  crime,  require  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  strongest  motives  which  can  be  presented  to 


a  Cb.  29.  b  2  Imt.  50. 
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the  human  mind.  Grotius*  discusses  much  at  large,  and 
with  his  usual  learning  and  ability,  the  design  and  the  law- 
fulness of  punishment ;  and  he  is  decidedly  of  the  opinioui 
that  capital  punishments,  in  certain  cases,  are  not  only  law- 
ful under  the  divine  law,  but  indispensable  to  restrain  the 
audaciousness  of  guUt.  He  recommends,  however,  for  adop- 
tion, in  many  cases,  the  advice,  and  even  the  example  of 
some  of  the  ancients,  by  the  substitution  of  servile  labour  and 
imprisonment  for  capital  punishment  This  has  been  done 
since  his  time  to  a  very  great  extent  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  especially  in  these  United  States.  In  the  earlier  code  of 
laws  prepared  by  William  Penn,  and  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  in  1682,*  it  was  declared  that  all  pri- 
sons should  he  work-houses  for  felons  and  vagrants ;  and 
the  penitentiary  system  founded  on  labour,  discipline,  and 
instruction,  accompanied  with  patient  and  humane  treatment, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  vnsdom  and 
benevolence  of  that  eminent  lawgiver.  Though  the  peniten- 
tiary system  has  not  hitherto  answered  the  expectations  of 
the  public,  either  in  the  reformation  of  offenders,  or  as  an  ex- 
ample to  deter  others,  yet  the  more  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
prisons,  and  the  introduction  of  a  stricter  and  more  energetic 
system  of  prison  discipline,  consisting  essebtially  of  close  con- 
finement, united  with  productive  labour,  (and  which  have  been 
carried  into  eifect  with  beneficial  results  in  the  state  prison  at 
Auburn,  and  in  the  new  state  prison  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
New- York,)  afibrd  encouraging  expectations  that  they  will  be 
able  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  system,  and  recommend  the 
punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  instead 
of  capital  and  other  sanguinary  punishments,  to  the  universal 
approbation  of  the  civilized  world.^ 


a  De  Jure  BelH^  b.  S.  ch.  20. 

6  Frmtd't  History  <f  Penmylvcana,  vol.  ii.  app.  p.  16. 
c  In  1830,  a  bill  passed  the  Eoplisb  House  of  ComoiODs  abolishing 
the  puoishmeot  of  death  for  foiling  negotiable  secaritiet ;  bat  this  altera- 
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While  the  persoDal  security  of  every  citizen  is  protected 
from  lawless  violence  by  the  arm  of  government  and  the 
terrors  of  the  penal  code,  and  while  it  is  equally  guarded 
from  unjust  and  tyrannical  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
government  itself,  by  the  provisions  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red, every  person  is  also  entitled  to  the  preventive  arm  of 
the  magistrate  as  a  further  protection  fiom  threatened  or 
impending  danger  ;  and,  on  reasonable  cause  being  shown, 
he  may  require  his  adversary  to  be  bound  to  keep  the  peace. 
If  vidence  has  been  actuaQy  offered,  the  offender  is  not  only 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  puni  Aed  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
but  he  is  bound  to  render  to  the  party  aggrieved  adequate 
compensation  in  damages.  The  municipal  law  of  our  own, 
as  well  as  of  every  other  country,  has  likewise  left  with  indi- 
viduals the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  of  self  defence,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  the  law  is  either  too  slow  or  too  feeble 
to  stay  the  hand  of  violence.  Homicide  is  justifiable  in 
every  case  in  which  it  is  rendered  necessary  in  self-defence, 
against  the  person  who  comes  to  commit  a  known  felony 
with  force  against  one's  person,  or  habitation,  or  property, 
on  against  the  person  or  property  of  those  who  stand  in  near 
domesdc  relations.'  The  right  of  self-defence  in  these 
cases  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  superseded  by  the  law  of  society.  In  those  instances, 
says  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  law,  with  great  propriety,  and 
in  strict  justice,  considers  the  individual  to  be  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nature.  There  are  some  important 
distinctions  on  this  subject,  between  justifiable  and  excusa- 
ble homicide,  and  manslaughter,  and  murder,  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  my  present  purpose  to  examine ;  and  I  will  only 
observe,  that  homicide  is  never  strictly  justifiable  in  defence 


tioa  in  the  ettablUhad  law  was  rejected  by  a  laife  majority  in  fba 
Honae  of  Lords. 

a  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  1.  c.  28.  s.  SI.    FMer^s  Ducoitne  nf  Hmnicidey 
t73,274. 
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of  a  private  trespass,  nor  upon  the  pretence  of  necessity,  when 
the  party  is  not  free  from  fault  in  bringing  that  necessity 
upon  himself* 

(2.)  As  a  part  of  the  right  of  personal  security,  the  preser- 
vation of  every  person's  good  name  from  the  vile  arts  of  de- 
traction is  justly  included.  The  laws  of  the  ancients,  no  lesB 
than  those  of  modem  nations,  made  private  reputation  one 
of  the  objects  of  their  protection.^  The  Roman  law  took  a 
just  distinction  between  slander  spoken  and  written  ;  and 
the  same  distinction  prevails  in  our  law,  which  considers  the 
slander  of  a  private  person  by  words,  in  no  other  light  than 
a  civil  injury,  for  which  a  pecuniary  compensation  may  be 
obtained.  The  injury  consists  in  falsely  and  maliciously 
charging  another  with  the  commission  of  some  public  offence, 
or  the  breach  of  some  public  trust,  or  with  any  matter  in 
relation  to  his  particular  trade  or  vocation,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  render  him  unworthy  of  employment ;  or,  lastly,  with 
any  other  matter  or  thing,  by  which  special  injury  is  sus- 
tained. But  if  the  slander  be  communicated  by  pictures,  or 
signs,  or  writing,  or  printing,  it  is  calculated  to  have  a  wider 
circulation,  to  make  a  deeper  impression,  and  to  become  pro- 
portionably  more  injurious.  Expressions  which  tend  to  ren- 
der a  man  ridiculous,  or  lower  him  in  the  esteem  and  opinion 
of  the  world,  would  be  libellous  if  printed,  though  they  would 
not  be  actionable  if  spoken/    A  libel,  as  applicable  to  indi- 


a  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  28.  s.  22, 23. 

6  PoUtr's  Oreek  Anliq.  vol.  i.  179.  Halhed'i  GefOoo  Code^  182* 
Cicero  de  Republican  lib.  iv.  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  r.  cb.  72.  Hor,  EptH. 
b.  ii.  £p.  i.  152.  Aul*  Oel.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  Imt,  4.  4.  1.  3  Joknton'e 
CoHMi  382,  note ;  where  the  reporter,  with  great  leamiDg*  and  accura- 
cy, baa  collected  the  material  provisioDs  io  the  Roman  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Since  the  publication  of  that  note,  the  view  of  the  law  of  defa- 
mation among  the  ancients  has  been  extensirely  considered  in  UoW^ 
Law  of  Libelf  b.  i.  ch.  1. 

e  Villers  v.  Monsley,  2  Wils.  403.  Woodward  v.  Dowsing,  2  Jdann. 
4'  RyU  74. 
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viduals,  has  been  well  defiDed""  to  be  a  malicbus  ptibiicaiioiiy 
cxpreaaed  either  in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  signs  or  pic- 
tures, tending  either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  dead,  or 
the  reputation  of  one  alive,  and  expose  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt,  or  ridicule.  A  malicious  intent  towards  govern* 
ment,  magistrates,  or  individuals,  and  an  injurious  or  offen- 
sive tendency,  must  concur  to  constitute  the  Ubel.  It  then 
becomes  a  grievance,  and  the  law  has  accordingly  considered 
it  in  the  light  of  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  injury,  and  has 
rendered  the  party  not  only  liable  to  a  private  suit  at  the 
instance  of  the  party  libelled,  but  answerable  to  the  state  by 
indictment,  as  guilty  of  an  offence  tending  directly  to  a  breach 
of  the  public  peace.^ 

But  though  the  law  be  solicitous  to  protect  every  roan  in 
his  &ir  fame  and  character,  it  is  equally  careful  that  the  liberty 
of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  ^ould  be  duly  preserved.  The 
liberal  communication  of  sentiment,  and  entire  freedom  of 
discussion,  in  respect  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  puUic 
men,  and  of  candidates  for  public  favour,  is  deemed  essential 
to  the  judicious  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  of  that 
control  over  their  rulers,  which  resides  in  the  free  people  at 
these  United  States.  It  has,  accordingly,  become  a  constitu- 
tional princijde  in  this  country,  that  "  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments,  on  all  subjects,  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right,  and  that  no  law 
can  rightfully  be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press." 

The  law  of  England,  even  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  of 
princes,  took  severe  and  exemplary  notice  of  defamation,  as 


a  4  Jtfoft.  Rep.  168.    2  PuJeermg's  Rep,  116. 

b  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  b.  i.  cb.  73.  The  malicious  and  ttnautboriaed  pub- 
lication of  anj  part  of  a  letter  wilfully  opened  by  a  person  to  wbom  it 
was  not  addressed,  or  the  wilfully  opening  or  reading  the  same  by  any 
ittch  person  not  authorized  so  to  do,  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 
^ew-York  RevUed  StcUute*,  vol.  ii.  695,  sec.  97, 98. 
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an  offence  against  the  public  peace  ;*  and  in  the  time  of 
Henry  lU.,  Bracton^  adopted  the  language  of  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  and  held  slander  and  libellous  writings  to  be 
actionable  injuries.  But  the  finst  private  suit  for  slanderous 
words  to  be  met  with  in  the  English  law,  was  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  lU.,  and  for  the  high  offence  of  charging  another 
with  a  crime  which  endangered  his  life.""  The  mischiefr  of 
licensed  abuse  were  felt  to  be  so  extensive,  and  so  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  peace,  that  several  acts  of 
parliament,  known  as  the  statutes  de  sccmdalis  magnatumj 
were  passed  to  suppress  and  punish  the  propagation  of  false 
and  malicious  slander.'  They  are  said  to  have  been  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,^  and  actions  of  slander  were  slowly, 
but  gradually  multiplied,  between  the  time  of  Edward  HI., 
and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,^  when  they  had  become  frequent 
The  remedy  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  cases ;  and  in  a  pri- 
vate action  of  slander  for  damages,  and  even  in  the  action  of 
scandalum  magnaium^  the  defendant  was  allowed  to  jus- 
tify, by  showing  the  truth  of  the  fact  charged  ;  for  if  the 
words  were  true,  it  was  then  a  case  of  damnum  absque  in- 
jufia,  according  to  the  just  opinion  of  Paulus,  in  the  civil 
law.'  But  in  the  case  of  a  public  prosecution  for  a  libel,  il 
became  the  established  principle  of  the  English  law,  as  de- 
clared in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,^  that  the  truth  of  the  libel  could  not  be 
shown  by  way  of  justification,  because,  whether  true  or  false, 
it  was  equally  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.     The  same 


a  thuL92T 

b  Lib.  3  de  AcUombw^  ch.  iv. 

c  30  Am9.  29.    IZeeee'f  HiHary  of  the  Engliih  Law,  foI.  iii.  90. 
d  SkUuieeof^  E.  I.  ZR.  II.  and  12  li.II. 
e  ft  Mod.  161.  165. 
/4Ca.  110— 112. 
g  Dig.  47.  10.  18. 

h  De  Libeliii /amoiit,  6  Co.  125.    Hpdton*9  TWoJiM  on  the  Star 
Cton^,  published  in  2d  vol.  Collec,  Jurid, 
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doctriDe  remains  in  England  to  this  day  unshaken,  and  ia 
the  case  of  The  King  v.  Burdett^'^  it  was  held,  that  where 
a  libel  imputes  to  others  the  commission  of  a  triable  crime, 
the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it  was  inadmissible,  and  thai  the 
intention  was  to  be  collected  from  the  paper  itself,  unless  ex- 
plained by  the  mode  of  publication,  or  other  circumstances ; 
and  that  if  the  contents  were  likely  to  produce  mischief, 
the  defendant  must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  which  his 
act  was  likely  to  produce.  "  The  liberty  of  the  press,"  as 
one  of  the  judges  in  that  case  observed,  "cannot  impute 
criminal  conduct  to  others  without  violating  the  right  of 
character,  and  that  right  can  only  be  attacked  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  the  party  attacked  has  a  fair  opportunity  of 
defending  himself.  Where  vituperation  begins,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ends."  Whether  the  rule  of  the  English  law 
was  founded  on  a  just  basis,  and  whether  it  was  applicable 
to  the  free  press  and  free  institutions  in  this  country,  has 
been  a  question  extensively  and  laboriously  discussed  in 
several  cases  which  have  been  brought  before  our  American 
tribunals. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  CroaiceU,*  which  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- York  in  1804,  and  was 
argued  at  the  bar  with  very  great  ability,  the  court  were 
ecpiaDy  divided  in  opinion  on  the  point,  whether,  on  an 
indictment  for  a  libel,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  give  in 
evidence  to  the  jury  the  truth  of  the  charges  contained  in 
the  libel.  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  South  Carolina,  in 
1811,  the  court  unanimously  decided,  in  the  case  of  The 
State  V.  Lehrej^  that  by  the  English  common  law  it  was 
settled,  on  sound  principles  of  policy  derived  from  the  dvil 
law,  that  the  defendant  had  no  right  to  justify  the  libel  by 
giving  the  truth  of  it  in  evidence.    The  court,  in  the  learned 


a  4  Bamw.  <•  'Aid.  95. 

h  3  Johntan'i  Cor.  337. 

£  ft  R0p.  Const  Cmtrt,  p.  SOf . 
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and  able  opinion  which  was  delivered  in  that  case,  con- 
sidered that  the  law,  as  then  declared,  was  not  only  the  law 
of  England,  but  probably  the  law  of  all  Europe,  and  of  most 
of  the  free  states  of  America.     The  same  question  has  been 
frequently  discussed  in  Massachusetts.     In  the  case  of  The 
Commonwealth  v.  Chase^^  in  1808,  it  was  decided,  that  the 
publication  of  a  libel  maliciously,  and  with  intent  to  defame, 
was  clearly  a  public  offence,  whether  the  Ubel  be  true  or  not ; 
and  the  rule  was  held  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles, 
indispensable  to  restrain  all  tendencies  to  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  private  animosity  and  revenge.    The  essence 
of  the  offence  consisted  in  the  malicious  intent  to  defiaine  the 
reputation  of  another  ;  and  a  man  may  maliciously  publish 
the  truth  against  another  with  the  intent  to  defame  his 
character,  and  if  the  publication  be  true,  the  tendency  of  the 
publication  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  excite  revenge,  is 
not  diminished.     But  though  a  defendant,  on  an  indictment 
for  a  libel,  cannot  justify  himself  for  publishing  the  libel, 
merely  by  proving  the  truth  of  it,  yet  he  may  r^pel  the 
criminal  charge  by  proving  that  the  publication  was  for  a 
justifiable  purpose,  and  not  maUcious  ;  and  if  the  purpose  be 
justifiable,  the  defendant  may  give  in  evidence  the  truth  of 
the  words,  when  such  evidence  will  tend  to  negative  the 
malicious  intent  to  defame.     The  same  question  was  again 
agitated  and  discussed  before  the  same  court  in  1825,  in  the 
ease  of  The  Commonwealth  v.  Blanding,^  and  the  court, 
strongly  enforced  the  doctrine  of  the  former  case,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  truth  of  the  libel  was  not  admissible  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  trial  of  the  indictment ;  and  this  principle  of 
the  common  law  was  declared  to  be  founded  in  common 
sense  and  common  justice,  and  prevailed  in  the  code  of  every 
civilized  country.    It  was  further  held,  that  whether  in  any 
particular  case  such  evidence  be  admissible,  was  to  be  deter- 


•  4  Jtfatf.  n^p.  163.  h  3  Pickering,  304. 
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mined  by  the  court ;  and  if  admiseible,  then  the  jury  were  to 
determine  whether  the  publication  was  made  with  good  mo- 
tives, and  for  justifiable  ends.    The  same  rule,  that  the  truth 
cannot  be  admitted  in  evidence  on  indictment  for  a  libel, 
tboQgh  it  may  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  has  been  adjudged 
in  Louisiana  ;*  and  the  weight  of  judicial  authority  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  the  English  common  law  doctrine  of  libel 
is  the  common  law  doctrine  in  this  country,  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  has  not  been  expressly  controlled  by  constitutional 
or  legislative  provisions.     The  decisions  in  Massachusetts 
and  Louisiana  were  made  notwithstanding  the  constitution 
of  the  one  state  had  declared,  that  "  the  liberty  of  the  press 
ought  not  to  be  restrained,"  and  that  the  other  bad  said,  that 
"  every  citizen  might  freely  speak,  write,  and  print,  on  any 
subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  Uberty." 
Those  decisions  went  only  to  control  the  malicious  abuse  or 
licentiotisness  of  the  press,  and  that  is  the  most  effectual  way 
U>  preserve  its  freedom  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tional declarations  on  the  subject    Without  such  a  check, 
the  press,  in  the  hands  of  evil  and  designing  men,  would  be- 
come a  most  formidable  engine,  and  as  mighty  for  mischief 
as  for  good.     Since  the  decision  in  1825,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  have  interposed,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  March, 
1827,  have  allowed  •the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  all 
prosecutions  for  Ubels,  but  with  a  proviso  that  such  evidence 
should  not  be  a  justification,  unless  it  should  be  made  satis- 
&€torily  to  appear  upon  the  trial,  that  the  matter  charged  as 
libellous  was  published  with  good  motives,  and  for  justifiable 
ends. 

The  constitutions  of  several  of  the  United  States  have  made 
special  provision  in  favour  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence  in 
public  prosecutions  for  libels.  In  the  constitutions  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 


a  Territory  t.  Nu^tDt,  ChrUty't  Dig,  of  Lomakma  DiciHong,  tit, 
Ct.  No.  161. 
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and  Illinois,  it  is  declared,  tbat  in  prosecutions  for  libels  on 
men  in  respect  to  their  public  official  conduct,  the  truth  majr 
be  given  in  evidence,  when  the  matter  published  was  proper 
for  public  information.  In  the  constitutions  of  Mississq^pi 
and  Missouri,  the  extension  of  the  right  to  give  the  truth 
in  evidence  is  more  at  large,  and  applies  to  all  prosecutions 
or  indictments  for  libels,  without  any  qualifications  dkinexed 
in  restraint  of  the  privilege  ;  and  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
New- Jersey,  in  1799,  allowed  the  same  unrestricted  [uivi* 
lege.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1809,'  went  far 
beyond  their  own  constitution,  and  declared  by  statute,  thai 
no  person  should  be  indictable  for  a  publication  on  the  official 
conduct  of  men  in  public  trust ;  and  that  in  all  actuHis  or 
criminal  prosecutions  for  a  libel,  the  defendant  might  plead 
the  truth  in  justification,  or  give  it  in  evidence.  The  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Errors  of  New- York,  in  Thorn  v.  Blanch- 
ardj^  carried  the  toleration  of  a  libellous  publication  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  the  Pennsylvania  law  ;  for  it  appeared  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  a  majority  of  the  court,  that  where  a  person  peti- 
tioned the  council  of  appointment  to  remove  a  public  officer 
for  corruption  in  office,  public  policy  would  not  permit  the 
officer  libelled  to  have  any  redress  by  private  action,  whether 
the  charge  was  true  or  false,  or  the  motives  of  the  petitioner 
innocent  or  malicious.  The  English  law  on  the  point  seems 
to  be  founded  in  a  juster  policy.  Petitions  to  the  king,  or  to 
parliament,  or  to  the  secretary  at  war,  for  the  redress  of  any 
grievance,  are  privileged  communications,  and  not  actionable 
libels,  provided  the  privilege  be  not  abused  ;  but  if  it  appear 
that  the  communication  was  made  maliciously,  and  without 
probable  cause,  the  pretence  under  which  it  is  made  aggra- 
vates the  case,  and  an  action  lies.«  The  constitution  of 
New- York,  as  amended  in  1821,  is  a  little  varied  in  its  lan- 


a  1  Ewney^  601.    Commonwealth  t.  Duane. 

h  5  JoAnv.  Rep.  608. 

c  6  Bamw,  S^  Aid.  642.  Best,  J. 
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gaage  from  those  provisioDs  Tivhich  have  been  raentioned, 
and  is  not  quite  so  latitudinary  in  its  indulgence  as  some  of 
them.  It  declares,  that  "  in  all  prosecutions  or  indictments 
for  libels,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury  ', 
and  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury,  that  the  matter  charged  as 
libellous  is  true,  and  was  published  with  good  motives,  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  the  party  shall  be  acquitted."  These 
proviaons  in  &vour  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence,  are  to 
be  found  only  in  those  constitutions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated long  since  our  revolution  ;  and  the  purrent  of  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  been  setting  strongly,  not  only  in  favour 
of  erecting  barriers  against  any  previous  restraints  upon 
publications,  (and  which  was  all  that  the  earlier  sages  of 
the  revolution  had  in  view,)  but  in  &vour  of  the  policy  that 
would  diminish  or  destroy  altogether  every  obstacle  or 
fesponsibility  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of  the  truth. 
The  subject  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  it  has  been 
found  embarrassing  to  preserve  equally,  and  in  just  harmony 
and  proportion,  the  protection  which  is  due  to  character, 
and  the  protection  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  liberty  of 
speech,  and  of  the  press.  These  rights  are  frequently 
brought  into  dangerous  collision,  and  the  tendency  of  mea- 
sures in  this  country  has  been  to  relax  too  fer  the  vigilance 
with  which  the  common  law  surrounded  and  guarded  cha- 
racter, while  we  are  animated  with  a  ;generou8  anxiety  to 
maintain  freedom  of  discussion^  The  constitution  of  New- 
York  makes  the  facts  in  every  possible  case  a  necessary  sub- 
ject of  open  investigation  ;  and  however  improper  or  unfit 
those  focts  may  be  for  public  information,  and  however 
paiofiil  or  injurious  to  the  individuals  concerned,  yet  it  would 
seem  that  they  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  laid  bare  be- 
fore the  jury.  The  focts  are  to  go  to  them,  at  all  events  j 
for  the  jury  are  to  determine,  as  it  shall  appear  to  them^ 
whether  the  motives  of  the  libeller  were  good,  and  his  end 
justifiable. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  14th  of  July,  1798,  made  it  an 
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indictable  offence  to  libel  the  government,  or  Congress,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  made  it  lawful  for  the 
defendant,  upon  the  trial,  to  give  in  evidence  in  his  defence, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication  charged 
as  a  libeL  This  act  was,  by  the  terms  of  it,  dedartUary^ 
and  was  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  Congress,  that  in 
prosecutions  of  that  kind  it  was  the  common  right  of  the 
defendant  to  give  the  truth  in  evidence.  So,  the  case  of  7%€ 
People  V.  Croswell,  in  New- York,  was  followed  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1805,  enacting  and 
declaring^  that  in  every  prosecution  for  a  Ubel,  (and  which 
included  public  and  private  prosecutions,)  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  defendant  to  give  in  evidence  in  his  defence  the  truth 
of  the  matter  charged  ;  but  such  evidence  was  not  to  be  a 
justification,  unless,  on  the  trial,  it  should  be  made  satiafeo- 
torily  to  appear,  that  the  matter  charged  as  Ubellous  was  pub- 
lished with  good  motives,  and  for  justifiable  ends,  and  this 
was  the  whole  extent  of  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
claimed  in  favour  of  the  press  in  the  case  of  The  People  v. 
Croswell. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  contrariety  of  opinion 
in  the  English  books  on  the  point,  whether  a  defendant  in  a 
private  action  upon  a  Ubel,  could  be  permitted  to  justify  the 
charge,  by  pleading  the  truth.  But  the  prevailing,  and  the 
better  opinion  is,  that  the  truth  may,  in  all  cases,  be  pleaded 
by  way  of  justification,  in  a  private  action  for  damages,  ari- 
sing from  written  or  printed  defamation,  as  well  as  in  an  ac- 
tion for  slanderous  words.*  The  growid  of  the  private  action 
is  the  injury  which  the  party  has  sustained,  and  his  coDse* 


a  HoU,  Ch.J.,n  Mod.  99.  BvlUr't  JV.  P.  8.  J'Adsod  v.  Stuart, 
1  Term^  748.  Id  Maasachusetts,  a  statute  passed  in  March,  1827,  not 
only  allows  the  truth  to  be  pleaded  by  way  of  justification  in  all  actions 
for  libels,  as  well  as  for  oral  slander,  but  every  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  plea  in  admission  of  the  fact  of  publication,  or  of  malice,  if 
the  plea  be  not  proved,  is  destroyed.  The  statute  affords  faciKCy  and 
encouragement  to  the  plea. 
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queot  right  to  damages  as  a  recompense  for  that  injury ;  but 
if  the  charge,  in  its  substance  and  measure,  be  true  in  point 
of  &ct,  the  law  considers  the  plaintiff  as  coming  into  court 
without  any  equitable  title  to  relief.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  be 
perceived,  that  in  the  case  of  libels  upon  private  character, 
greater  strictness  as  to  allowing  the  truth  in  evidence,  by 
way  of  justification,  ought  to  be  observed,  than  in  the  case 
of  public  prosecutions  ;  for  the  public  have  no  interest  in  the 
detail  of  private  vices  and  defects,  when  the  individual 
charged  is  not  a  candidate  for  any.  public  trust ;  and  publi- 
cations of  that  kind  are  apt  to  be  infected  with  malice,  and 
to  be  very  injurious  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  families. 
If  the  libel  was  made  in  order  to  expose  to  the  public  eye 
personal  defects,  or  misfortunes,  or  vices,  the  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  would  rather  aggravate  than  lessen  the 
baseness  and  evil  tendency  of  the  publication  ;  and  there  is 
much  justice  and  sound  policy  in  the  opinion,  that  in  private, 
as  well  as  public  prosecutions  for  libels,  the  inquiry  should 
be  pointed  to  the  innocence  or  malice  of  the  publisher's 
intentions.  The  truth  ought  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  to 
explain  that  intent,  and  not  in  every  instance  to  justify  it.* 
The  guilt  and  the  essential  ground  of  action  for  defamation, 
consists  in  the  malicious  intention  ;  and  when  the  mind  is 
not  in  fault,  no  presecution  can  be  sustained.^    On  the  other 


a  Vinnius  in  IntU  4.  4.  1.  Edvnh,  Review,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  102. 142. 
rol.  zxxii.  207. 

b  We  b&ye  a  remarkable  illustratioo  of  this  principle,  in  a  deoislon 
cited  by  Lord  Coke^  wben  at  the  bar,  and  arguing  the  cause  of  Brook 
▼.  Mootagoe.  [Cro.  «7.  91.)  A  preacher,  in  bis  sermon,  reciled  a  story 
oat  of  Fas'i  JAartyrology^  of  one  Oreenwoody  as  being  a  rery  wicked 
man,  and  a  persecotor,  who  died  under  signal  visitations  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. The  preacher  intended  to  show,  by  that  example,  the  jodg* 
neotof  Providence  upon  great  sinners;  but  be  was  totally  mistaken 
as  to  the  fact,  for  Qremmood  was  not  dead  or  diseased,  but  present  at 
the  prMchiDg  of  the  sermon.  He  brought  his  action  for  the  deftsM- 
tioo  ;  and  the  court  iostrocted  the  jury,  that  the  defendant,  baring  road 
Vol.  II.  4 
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hand,  the  truth  may  be  printed  and  published  maliciously, 
and  with  an  evil  intent,  and  for  no  good  purpose,  and  when 
it  would  be  productive  only  of  private  misery,  and  public 
■candal  and  disgrace. 

(3.)  The  right  of  personal  liberty  is  another  absolute  right 
of  individuals,  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  objea  of  the 
English  law.  It  is  not  only  a  constitutional  principle,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without  due  process  of  law,  but  eflectual  provision  is 
made  against  the  continuance  of  all  unlawful  restraint,  or 
imprisonment,  by  the  security  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus. 

Every  restraint  upon  a  man's  liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  tlie 
law,  an  imprisonment,  wherever  may  be  tiie  place,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  manner  in  which  the  restraint  is  efiected.' 
Whenever  any  person  is  detained  with  or  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  unless  for  treason  or  felony,  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  unless  such 
person  be  a  convict,  or  legally  charged  in  execution,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  is  a  writ  of  right, 
which  every  person  is  entitled  to,  ex  merito  justicicB  /  but 
the  benefit  of  it  was,  in  a  great  degree,  eluded  in  England, 
prior  to  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  as  the  judges  only  awarded 
it  in  term  time,  and  they  assumed  a  discretionary  power  of 
awarding  or  refusing  it*     The  explicit  and  peremptory  pro- 


and  delivered  the  words  as  matter  of  history,  and  without  any  evil  in* 
tention,  was  not  liable  in  damages. 

a  2  Irut.  589. 

b  4  IruL  290. 

c  3  BulsL  27.  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  had  been  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Magna  Carta,  a  matter  of  right,  but  generally  and  fa- 
tolly  disregarded  in  cases  relating  to  the  government.  The  illegal  and 
arbitrary  imprisoomenU  by  the  Privy  Council  and  Crown  Officers  un- 
der Elizabeth,  gave  rise  to  an  impressive  address  from  the  common  law 
Judges,  in  1591,  to  Chancellor  Hatton  and  Lord  Burleigh,  complaining 
of  them  in  just  and  manly  terms,  Anderson's  Rep.  voL  i.  297.    Mr. 
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Yisions  of  the  statute  of  31  Charles  IL,  c.  2,  restored  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  to  all  the  efficacy  to  which  it  was  entitled 
at  common  law,  and  which  was  requisite  for  the  due  protec- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  That  statute  has  been  re- 
enacted  or  adopted,  if  not  in  terms,  yet  in  substance  and 
eflbct,  in  all  these  United  States.^  The  privilege  of  this  writ 
is  also  made  an  express  constitutional  right  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
states  in  the  union.  The  citizens  are  declared,  in  some  of 
these  constitutions,  to  be  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  this 
writ  in  the  most  "  free,  easy,  cheap,  expeditious,  and  ample 
manvier  ;"  and  the  right  is  equally  perfect  in  those  states 
where  such  a  declaration  is  wanting.  The  right  of  deliver- 
ance from  all  unlawful  imprisonment,  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  remedy  provided  by  the  habeas  corpus  act,  is  a  common 
law  right ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  has  been  aheady 
observed,*  that  the  common  law  of  England,  so  far  as  it  was 
applicable  to  our  circumstances,  was  brought  over  by  our  an- 
cestors, upon  their  emigration  to  this  country.  The  revolu- 
tion did  not  involve  in  it  any  abolition  of  the  common  law. 
It  was  rather  calculated  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  all  the 
just  principles  of  that  law,  suitable  to  our  state  of  society  and 
jurisprudence.    It  has  been  adopted,  or  declared  in  force,  by 


Haliam,  io  his  ConHituiumal  Hitlory  of  England,  Yoh  u  317—320, 
pfes,  from  ao  original  maDOscript  io  the  British  Museum,  a  more  full 
and  correct  copy  of  this  remarkable  document,  so  honourable  to  the 
judges  of  the  common  law  courts. 

a  See,  for  instance,  the  habeas  corptu  act,  in  Massachusetts,  of  16th 
March,  1785,  referred  to  in  2  Jdau.  Rep.  550 ;  and  the  habeas  corpus 
act  of  Souik  Carolina,  of  1712,  and  referred  to  in  2  Bay,  563,  and  2 
Gmsl.  Rtp,  698. ;  and  the  haheas  corpus  act  of  Pennsylwmia,  of  18th 
February,  1785,  and  refisrred  to  in  1  Binmy,  374. ;  and  the  habeas 
corpus  act  of  JVeio-ForAr,  of  1787  and  1801 ;  and  the  Ao&eas  corpus  act 
of  Jfew-Jersey,  referred  to  in  3  HaisUd^  121. 

b  See  vol  I 
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the  coDstitulions  of  some  of  the  states,'^  and  by  statute  io 
others  ;*  aod  where  it  has  not  been  so  explicitly  adopted,  it 
is  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as  tlie  law  of  the  land,  sub- 
ject to  the  modifications  which  have  been  suggested,  and  to 
express  legislative  repeal/  We  shall,  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  these  lectures,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  common 
law  of  England,  applicable  to  our  situation  and  governments, 
k  the  law  of  this  country,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has  not  been 
altered  or  rejected  by  statute,  or  varied  by  local  usages,  under 
the  sanction  of  judicial  decisions. 

The  substance  of  the  provbions  on  the  subject  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  may  be  found  in  the  statute  of  31  Charles 
II.,  c.  2,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  American  statutes  on 
the  subject.  The  statute  of  New- York,  of  1787,  was  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  English  statute,  and  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
in  the  subsequent  revisions  of  the  New- York  statute  code  in 
ISOl,  and  1813,  was  essentially  the  same.'  But  the  New- 
York  statute,  of  1818,''  enlarged  the  extent  of  the  application 
of  the  writ,  and  this  had  been  the  case  also  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.' It  gave  to  the  officer  before  whom  the  writ  was  return- 
ed, authority  to  revise  the  cause  of  commitment,  and  to  exa- 
mine into  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in  the  return.  The 
English  statute  of  66  Geo.  III.,  c.  100,  confeP^ed  the  like 
power.  By  the  New- York  Revised  Statutes^  which  went 
into  operation  on  1st  January,  1830,  all  the  statute  provisions 
on  the  subject  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corptis  were  redigested, 
and  some  material  amendments  and  more  specific  directions 
added.  Instead  of  referring  to  the  English  statute  of  Charles 
II.,  we  will  take  notice  of  the  substance  of  the  revised  statute 


a  CoostitQtioDB  of  ^ew-York  and  Jfew-Jertey. 
h  Pennsylvania  and  Firgmia, 

c  2  JV.  Hamp.  Rep.  44.    Marshal),  Ch.  J.,  in  Livingston  ▼.  Jefier- 
mM,4HalV9L.J.'7S. 
d  Sess.  41,ch.  277. 
€  1  Bt'nney,  376. 
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of  New-York,  and  which  no  doubt  contains  equally  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statute  provisions  on  tlie  subject  in  every  state 
of  the  union,  (for  they  are  all  taken  from  the  same  source,) 
with  the  remedy,  and  the  sanctions  somewhat  extended. 

All  persons  restrained  of  their  liberty,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  are  entitled  to  prosecute  the  vmt,  unless  they  be 
persons  detained  :  (1.)  By  process  from  any  court  or  judge 
of  the  United  States  having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
(2.)  Or  by  final  judgment  or  decree,  or  execution  thereon,  of 
any  competent  tribunal  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  other 
than  in  the  case  of  a  commitment  for  any  alleged  contempt.* 
The  application  for  the  writ  must  be  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  Chancellor,  or  a  Judge  of  the  Court,  or  other  officer  having 
the  powers  of  a  judge  at  chambers  ;  and  it  must  be  by  peti- 
tion in  writing,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  ;  and  it 
roust  state  the  grounds  of  the  application,  and  the  fiau^ts  must 
be  sworn  ta*  The  English  statute  did  not  require  the  peti- 
tion to  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant.  The  penalty 
of  jlOOO  is  given  in  favour  of  the  party  aggrieved,  against 
every  oflicer,  and  every  member  of  the  court  assenting  to  the 
refusal,  if  any  court  or  officer  authorized  to  grant  the  writ, 
shall  refuse  it  when  legally  applied  for.*  The  penalty  for  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  vnii  was,  by  the  English  statute,  confined 
to  the  default  of  the  chancellor  or  judge  in  vdcation  time  ; 
whereas  the  penalty  and  suit  for  refusal  to  grant  the  writ,  ap- 
^ies,  under  the  New- York  statute,  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  sitting  in  court  in  term  time.  This  is  the  firstin- 
stance,  in  the  history  of  the  English  law,  that  the  judges  of  the 
highest  common  law  tribunal,  sitting  and  acting,  not  in  a  minis- 
terial, but  in  a  judicial  capacity,  are  made  responsible,  in  actions 
by  private  suitors,  for  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  according  to 


a  JV.  F.  Revised  SkUiOes^  vol.  ii.  563,  see.  21, 22. 
b  Ibid.  aec.  23.  25. 
c  Ibid,  860.  31. 
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their  judgment  in  term  time.'  If  the  person  toVhom  the  wrk 
is  directed,  or  on  whom  it  is  served,  shall  not  promptly  obey 
tlie  vrit,  by  making  a  full  and  explicit  return,  and  shall  fail 
to  produce  the  party,  without  a  sujQicient  excuse,  he  is  liable 
to  be  forthwith  attached  and  committed,  by  the  person  grant- 
ing the  writ,  to  close  custody,  until  he  shall  have  obeyed  the 
wriL*  The  former  statute,  instead  of  this  summary  remedy, 
gave  a  penalty  to  the  party  aggrieved,  recoverable  by  suit. 
The  party  suing  out  the  writ  is  to  be  remanded,  if  detained  : 
(1.)  By  process  from  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  (2.)  or  by  virtue  of  a  inal  decree,  or 
judgment,  or  process  thereon,  of  any  competent  court  of  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  ^  (3.)  or  for  any  contempt  specially  and 
plainly  charged,  by  some  court  or  person  having  authority  to 
commit  on  such  a  charge,  and  the  time  for  which  the  party 
may  be  legally  detained  has  not  expired/  If  the  party  be  in 
custody  l>y  civil  process  from  a  competent  power,  he  may  be 
discharged  when  the  jurisdiction  has  been  exceeded,  or  the 
party  has  become  entitled  to  his  discharge,  or  the  process  was 
unduly  issued,  or  was  not  legally  authorized.^  But  no  in- 
quiry IS  to  be  made  into  the  legality  of  any  process,  judg- 
ment, or  decree,  in  the  case  of  persons  detained  under  process 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  court  or  officer  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction ;  nor  where  the  party  is  detained  under  the  final 
decree  or  judgment  of  a  competent  court ;  nor  where  the 
commitment  is  for  a  contempt,  made  by  any  court,  officer,  or 
body,  according  to  law,  and  duly  charged/.  The  court  or 
officer  awarding  the  writ  may,  in  other  cases,  examine  into 


m  See  Yates  r.  Lansing^,  5  Johnton'g  Rep.  282.  6  Ibid.  337.  S.  C. 
where  the  principle  of  the  English  law  on  this  subject  is  considered  and 
recog^nised. 

h  JV.  F.  Revised  SlaluUi,  vol.  ii.  566,  sec.  34. 

t  Jbid.  567,  sec.  40. 

d  Jbid.  568,  sec.  4t. 

,4  Ibid.  sec.  43. 
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the  merits  of  the  commitment,  and  hear  the  allegations  and 
proo&  arising  thereon  in  a  summary  way,  and  dispose  of  the 
party  as  justice  may  require.*  A  person  discharged  upon  hor 
bens  corpus  is  not  to  be  reimprisoned  for  the  same  cause, 
hot  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  same  cause,  if  he  be  afterwards 
committed  for  the  same  cause,  by  the  legal  order  of  the  court 
in  which  he  was  bound  to  appear,  or  in  which  he  may  be 
indicted  and  convicted  ;  or  if  the  discharge  was  for  defect  of 
proof,  or  defect  in  the  commitment  in  a  criminal  case,  and  he 
be  again  arrested  on  sufficient  proof  and  legal  process ;  or  if 
in  a  civil  case,  or  discharge  on  mesne  process,  he  be  anrested 
on  execution,  or  on  mesne  process  in  another  suit,  after  the 
first  suit  is  discontinued.*  And  finally,  if  any  person  soielyi 
or  as  member  of  any  court,  or  in  execution  of  any  order, 
knowingly  reiraprison  such  party,  he  forfeits  a  penalty  of 
$1250  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  is  to  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.^  This 
last  provision  is  disdnguished  fioom  that  in  any  former  statute 
on  the  subject,  by  applying  the  penal  sanction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  any  court  acting  judicially,  and  by  making  the  aa  of 
reimprisonment  an  indictable  offence. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  efficacious  remedy  against  the 
abuse  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  afforded  by  the  ceiebnt- 
ted  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  By  the  specific  provisions  which 
we  have  considered,  the  remedy  for  all  unjust  detention  is 
distinctly  marked ;  and  even  in  cases  of  valid  imprisociment, 
care  is  taken  that  it  be  not  unreasonably  or  unnecessarily 
protracted.  Persons  confined  upon  any  criminal  charge,  are 
to  be  discharged  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  dischaigc 
of  a  grand  jury  of  the  county,  and  who  shall  not  have  been 
indicted,  unless  sads&ctory  cause  be  shown  for  the  deby.' 


a  Jf.  r.  Rgnted  Stahttei^  vol.  ii.  568, 8ec.  43*-48. 

b  Ibid.  571  y  sec*  59. 

«  Ibid.  571, 572,  aec.  60.  64. 

if  iW.  758,  see.  26. 
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And  prisoners  iadicted  are  to  be  tried  at  the  next  court  after 
such  indictment  found,  or  they  will  be  entitled  to  be  dischar- 
ged, unless  the  trial  was  postponed  at  their  instance,  or  satis- 
factory cause  shown  by  the  public  prosecutor  for  delay.**  If 
there  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  illegally  con- 
fined will  be  carried  out  of  the  state  before  he  can  be  relieved 
by  habeas  carpusy  the  court  or  officer  authorized  to  issue  the 
writ  may,  by  warrant,  cause  the  prisoner  and  the  party  so  de- 
taining him  to  be  forthwith  brought  up  for  examination,  and 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.^ 

The  habeas  corpus  act  has  always  been  considered  in 
England  as  a  stable  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  and  nothing 
similar  to  it  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  free  commonwealths 
of  antiquity.  Its  excellence  consists  in  the  easy,  prompt,  and 
efficient  remedy  afforded  for  all  unlawful  imprisonment,  and 
personal  liberty  is  not  left  to  rest  for  its  security  upon  general 
and  abstract  declarations  of  right 

In  additiou  to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpusy 
which  operates  merely  to  remove  all  unlawful  imprisonment| 
the  party  aggrieved  is  entitled  to  his  private  action  of  trespass 
to  recover  damages  for  the  false  imprisonment ;  and  the  party 
offending,  and  acting  without  legal  sanction,  is  also  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  as  for  a  misdemeanor. 

In  England,  the  regular  consequence  of  personal  liberty  is 
said  to  be,  that  every  Englishman  may  claim  a  right  to  abide 
in  bis  own  country  so  long  as  he  pleases,  and  is  not  to  be 
driven  from  it,  unless  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  prescribing 
exportation  or  banishment  in  the  given  case ;  or  unless  re- 
quired abroad  while  in  the  military  or  naval  service.  Ex- 
portation for  crimes  rests  entirely,  in  England,  upon  statute, 
for  it  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the  common  law.  A 
statute  under  Elizabeth  first  inflicted  banishment  for  offences. 


a  JV.  r.  Rented  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  737,  sec.  23. 29. 
b  Ibid,  572,  tec.  65, 66,  67. 
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Some  of  our  Americao  constitutions'  have  declaredi  that  no 
person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out  of  the  state  for 
any  ofience  committed  within  it.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  that  provision  to  prescribe  banishment  as 
a  part  of  the  punishment,  whatever  foreign  place  or  asylum 
might  be  deemed  suitable  for  the  reception  of  convicts.  In 
most  of  the  states,  no  such  constitutional  restriction  is  im- 
posed upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  ;  and  in  New- 
York  the  governor  is  authorized  to  pardon  upon  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  think  proper.*  Convicts  have  sometimes 
been  pardoned  under  the  condition  of  leaving  the  state  in  a 
given  time,  and  not  returning.  Thb  was  equivalent,  in  its 
effect  and  operation,  to  a  judicial  sentence  of  exportation  or 
banishment 

In  England,  the  king,  by  the  prerogative  writ  of  ne  exeat^ 
may  prohibit  a  subject  from  going  abroad  without  license. 
But  this  prerogative  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
comcBon  law,  which,  in  the  freedom  of  its  spirit,  allowed 
every  mail  to  depart  the  realm  at  his  pleasure.  The  first 
invasion  of  this  privilege,  was  by  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon, in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,^  and  they  were  understood 
to  apply  exclusively  to  the  clergy,  and  prohibited  them  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  license.  In  the 
mi^gna  charta  of  King  John,  every  one  was  allowed  to  de- 
part the  kingdom,  and  return  at  his  pleasure,  except  in  time 
of  war,  and  saving  their  faith  due  to  the  king."^  But  this  pro- 
vision was  omitted  in  the  charter  of  Henry  UI. ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  began  to  be  considered  necessary  to 
have  the  king's  license  to  go  abroad ;  and  it  became  at  last 
to  be  the  settled  doctrine,  and  no  subject  possessed  the  right 
of  quitting  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  license ;  andpre^ 


«  ConstitatioDB  of  Vermont^  OhiOy  IlUnOH  and  MUnfiippi* 
b  JV.  F.  RetfUed  StcUuUs,  vol.  ii.  745,  sec.  21. 
t  Beame't  on  the  unrii  ofjfe  Exeat,  p.  2. 
d  BlsMsks.  Ed.  of  Magna  ChaHa  of  King  John^  art.  42. 
Vol.  II.  6 
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rogative  writs,  which  were  in  substance  the  same  as  the  ne 
exeat,  became  in  use,  requiring  security  of  persons  medita- 
ting a  departure,  that  they  should  not  leave  the  realm  with- 
out the  king's  license."  By  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.,  ch.  3,  a 
subject  departing  the  realm  without  license  under  the  great 
seal,  forfeited  his  personal  estate  and  the  profits  of  his  land. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  on  this  point,  seems  to  be  con* 
ceded  ;  but  until  the  king's  proclamation,  or  a  writ  of  ne  ex- 
eat, has  actually  issued,  it  is  understood  that  any  Englishman 
may  go  beyond  sea. 

This  writ  of  ne  exeat  has,  in  modem  times,  been  applied 
as  a  civil  remedy  in  Chancery,  to  prevent  debtors  escaping 
from  their  creditors.  It  amounts,  in  ordinary  civil  cases,  to 
nothing  more  than  process  to  hold  to  baU,  or  compel  a  party 
to  give  security  to  abide  the  decree.  In  this  view,  we  have 
at  present  no  concern  with  this  writ ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  writ  of  ne  exeat  is  not  in  use,  except  in  Chancery,  for 
civil  purposes,  between  party  and  party.  No  citizen  can  be 
sent  abroad,  or,  under  the  existing  law  of  the  land,  prevented 
from  going  abroad,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  he  may  be 
detained  by  civil  process,  or  upon  a  criminal  charge.  The 
constitutions  of  several  of  the  United  States  have  declared, 
that  all  people  have  a  natural  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
state,  and  have  prohibited  the  interruption  of  that  right.^  We 
shall,  in  the  course  of  the  next  lecture,  examine  particulariy 
into  the  foundation  of  this  right  of  eniigration,  when  carried 
to  the  extent  of  a  perpetual  renunciation  of  one's  allegiance 
to  the  country  of  his  birth. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  abso- 
lute rights  of  individuals,  recognised  in  our  American  consti- 
tutions, and  secured  to  them  by  law.     Civil  and  religious 


a  B$ame*t  Jfe  Exeat,  ch.  i. 

h  CoDstitutioos  of  Vermont,  Penntylwmia,  Kentucky,  Ltdiana,  Jiit- 
eiuippi,  and  Itomtiana, 
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liberty  generally  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  tuppreMioo  of 
either  of  them,  for  any  length  of  time,  will  terminate  the  ezttt- 
ence  of  the  other. 

It  is  ordained  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,' 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
and  the  same  principle  appears  in  all  the  state  consti- 
tations.  The  principle  is  generally  announced  in  them  with- 
out any  kind  of  qualification  or  limitation  annexed,  and 
with  the  exclusion  of  every  species  of  religious  test.*  The 
charter  of  Rhode-Island,  of  1663,  established  a  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship  of  extraordinary  liberality  for 
that  early  period  of  New-England  history.  It  declared,  that 
**  no  person  within  the  colony,  at  any  time  thereafter,  should 
be  in  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question,  for  any  differences  in  opinion  in  matters  of  religioD, 
who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  colony.** 
The  legislature  of  Maryland  had  already,  in  1649,  declared 
by  law,  that  no  persons  professing  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  molested  in  respect  of  their  religion,  or  in  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  or  be  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of 
any  other  religion,  against  their  consent/  Thus,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  learned  and  hberal  historian,'  the  Catholic  planters 
of  Maryland  procured  to  their  adopted  country  the  distin- 
guished praise  of  being  the  first  of  the  American  states  in 
which  toleration  was  established  by  law  ;  and  while  the  Puri- 
tans were  persecuting  their  Protestant  brethren  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  the  Episcopalians  retorting  the  same  severity  on 


a  Amendmenti,  ZTt,  1. 

6  I  say  generally,  for  iD  the  ConttitutioDs  of  New- Jersey,  Maryland, 
Teooessee  and  Mississippi,  religious  tests,  to  a  certain  extent,  seem  to 
have  been  retained. 

e  Bacon" t  Lawty  1649,  cb.  1. 

d  QraKame't  History  of  the  Rite  and  Progrett  of  the  United  Stateet 
vol.  ii.  23,  24.  edit.  Lond.  1827. 
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tb6  Puritans  in  Virginia,  the  Catholics,  against  whom  the 
others  were  combined,  formed  in  Maryland  &  sanctuary, 
where  all  might  worship  and  none  might  oppress,  and  where 
even  Protestants  sought  refuge  from  Protestant  intolerance. 
The  proprietaries  of  Carolina,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
settlers,  declared,  concurrently  in  point  of  time  with  the  Rhode^ 
Island  charter,  that  all  persons  settling  therein  should  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  freedom  in  religion.*  So,  also.  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  proprietaries  of  New- Jersey,  in 
their  first  concessions  to  the  settlers,  in  1664,  of  a  charter  of 
civil  liberties,  secured  to  them  the  full  and  perfect  enjoyment 
of  religious  liberty,  by  adopting  the  same  language  as  that 
used  in  the  charter  of  Rhode-Island.  The  fundamental  con- 
stitutions of  the  twenty-four  proprietors,  in  1683,  reiterated 
the  right  to  the  same  unqualified  freedom  cd  religious  profes- 
sion and  worship.  In  1698,  the  declaratory  act  of  the  Grene* 
ral  Assembly  of  East-New- Jersey  was  a  little  more  restrictive 
in  its  operation.  The  religious  liberty  was  confined  to  th* 
Protestant  professors  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  concessions  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  proprie- 
tors and  planters  of  the  province  of  West-New-Jersey,  in 
1676,  went  to  the  most  large  and  liberal  eirtent.  It  was  de- 
clared, that  no  man  on  earth  had  power  or  authority  to  rule 
over  men's  consciences  in  religious  matters,  and  that  no  per- 
son should  be  called  in  question,  or  punished,  or  hurt,  in  per- 
son, estate,  or  privilege,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judgment, 
or  worship,  in  the  concernments  of  religion.^  In  the  code  of 
laws  prepared  by  William  Penn  for  Pennsylvania,  and  adopted 
by  the  first  provincial  assembly,  it  was  declared,  that  no  per- 
sons acknowledging  a  deity,  and  living  peaceably  and  justly 
in  society,  should  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious 


a  Chalmers'  AnnaU,  517,  8. 

b  Sm4ih*t  HUtory  of  Jfew^Jeney,  p.  126.  «70l— 4,  app.  Nos.  1  and 
9.  I.eami^  4r  Spicer'j  Co/(6c<ion«,  edit.  Phil,  folio,  p.  12—26.153* 
166.  368.  382—411. 
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persuasion  or  practice  in  faith  and  worship,  or  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  ministry  or  worship.*  It 
appears  from  these  illustrious  examples,  that  various  portions 
of  this  country  became,  even  in  its  in&nt  state,  a  distin- 
guished asylum  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  by  the  persecuted  votaries  of  those  prin- 
ciples from  every  part  of  Europe. 


a  ProwPi  Hiitory  of  Penntylvaniaf  vol.  i.  196. 206, 207.  vol.  ii.  app. 
No.  2.  p.  19,  sec.  35. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 


OF   ALIENS   AND   NATITBfl. 


We  are  next  to  consider  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens 
in  their  domestic  relations,  as  distinguished  from  the  absolute 
rights  of  individuals,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 
Most  of  these  relations  are  derived  from  the  law  of  nature, 
and  they  are  £uniliar  to  the  institutions  of  every  country,  and 
consist  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and 
ward,  and  master  and  servant.  To  these  may  be  added,  an 
ezammation  of  certain  artificial  persons  created  by  law,  un- 
der the  well  known  name  of  corporations.  There  is  a  still 
more  general  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country, 
under  the  comprehensive  title  of  aliens  and  natives,  and  to 
the  consideration  of  them  our  attention  will  be  directed  in 
the  present  lecture. 

(1.)  Natives  are  all  persons  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  If  they  were  resident  citizens  at  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  independence,  though  bom  elsewhere, 
and  deliberately  yielded  to  it  an  express  or  implied  8ancti(»i| 
they  became  parties  to  it,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  natives ; 
their  social  tie  being  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
If  a  person  was  born  here  before  our  independence,  and  be- 
fore that  period  vduntarily  withdrew  into  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  never  returned  ;  yet,  it  has  been  held, 
that  his  allegiance  accrued  to  the  state  in  which  he  was  born, 
as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  king ;  and  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  a  subject  by  birth.'     It  was  admitted,  that  this 


«  Ainilie  r.  MartiD,  9  Jdau.  lUp*  464. 
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claim  of  the  state  to  the  allegiance  of  all  persons  born  within 
its  territories  prior  to  our  revolution,  might  subject  those  per- 
sons who  adhered  to  their  former  sovereign,  to  great  incon- 
veniences in  time  of  war,  when  two  opposmg  sovereigns 
claimed  their  allegiance;  and,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  strong 
application  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  natural  and  per- 
petual allegiance  by  birth.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  discussions  in  the  case  of  M^llvaine  v.  Coxe,*  would 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  more  reasonable  doctrine,  that  no 
antenatiis  ever  owed  any  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  individual  state,  provided  he  withdrew  himself  from 
this  country  before  the  establishment  of  our  independent 
government,  and  settled  under  the  king's  allegiance  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  dominions,  and  never  afterwards,  prior  to  the 
tireaty  of  peace,  returned  and  settled  here.  The  United 
States  did  not  exist  as  an  independent  government  until 
1776  ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  doctrine  of 
allegiance  by  birth  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  persons  who 
did  not  reside  here  when  the  revolution  took  place,  and  did 
not,  therefore,  either  by  election  or  tacit  assent^  become  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  created  state.  The  ground  of  the  deci- 
sion in  the  latter  case  was,  that  the  party  in  question  was  not 
only  born  in  New- Jersey,  but  remained  there  as  an  inhabit- 
ant until  the  4th  of  October,  1776,  when  the  legislature  of 
that  state  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  the  claim  of 
.  allegiance  over  all  persons  then  abiding  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. By  remaining  there  after  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and  after  that  statute,  the  party  had  determined  hb 
right  of  election  to  withdraw,  and  had,  by  his  presumed  con- 
sent, become  a  member  of  the  new  government,  and  was, 
consequently,  entitled  to  protection,  and  bound  to  allegiance. 
The  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Respuklica  v.  ChapTnanf  goes 


«  S  Cranck.  980.     4  Ibid.  S09.  6  1  DaOoMy  63. 
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also  to  deny  the  claim  of  aU^aoce,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who,  though  born  here,  was  not  here,  and  assenting  to  our 
new  governments,  when  they  were  first  instituted.  The 
language  of  that  case  was,  that  allegiance  could  only  attach 
upon  those  persons  who  w^ere  then  inhabitants.  When  an 
old  government  is  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  formed,  "all  the 
writers  agree,"  said  Cli.  J.  M'Kean,  "  that  none  are  subjects 
of  the  adopted  government  who  have  not  freely  assented  to 
it"  The  same  princifde  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New- York,  in  Jackson  v.  White^*  and  it  was  held,  that 
though  a  British  subject  resided  here  as  a  free-holder  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776,  and  was  abiding  here  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1776,  when  the  convention  of  the  state  asserted  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  claim  of  allegiance  over  all  such  per- 
sons ;  yet,  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  person  in  quesh 
tioQ  being  a  British  officer,  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  placed 
on  bis  parole,  and  in  December,  1776,  joining  the  Britbh  for* 
ces,  was  to  be  deemed  an  alien,  and  as  having  never  changed 
his  allegiance,  or  elected  to  become  a  party  to  our  new  go- 
vernment. The  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Ainslie  v.  Martin^ 
was  contrary  also  to  what  had  been  held  by  the  same  court 
in  the  cases  of  Gardner  v.  Ward,  and  Kilham  v.  Wardf 
where  it  was  decided,  that  persons  born  in  Massachusetts  be- 
fore the  revolution,  who  had  w^ithdrawn  to  a  British  province 
before  our  independence,  and  returned  during  the  war,  re- 
tained their  citizenship  ;  while  the  same  persons,  had  they 
remained  in  the  British  province  until  after  the  treaty  of 
peace,  would  have  been  British  subjects,  because  they  had 
chosen  to  continue  their  former  allegiance,  and  there  was  but 
one  allegiance  before  the  revolution.  This  principle  was  ach 
serted  by  the  same  court  in  the  case  of  Phipps,'  and  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  the  true  and  sound  law  on  the  subject. 


a  20  Johns,  Rep.  313. 

b  2  Most,  Rep,  236.  244.  note. 

c  2  Pickerings  394,  note.    See  also  Dupoot  v.  Pepper,  State  Re- 

Vol.  II.  6 
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To  create  allegiance  by  birth,  the  party  must  be  bom,  nol 
only  within  the  territory,  but  within  the  ligeance  of  the  go- 
vernment. If  a  portion  of  a  country  be  taken  and  held  by 
conquest  in  war,  the  conqueror  acquires  the  rights  of  the  con- 
quered as  to  its  dominion  and  government,  and  children  bom 
in  the  armies  of  a  state  while  abroad  and  occupying  a  foreign 
country,  are  deemed  to  be  bora  in  the  allegiance  of  the  sove- 
reign to  whom  the  army  belongs.^^  It  is  equally  the  doc- 
trine of  the  English  common  law,  that  during  such  hostile 
occupation  of  a  territory,  and  the  parents  be  adhering  to  the 
enemy  as  subjects  de  fcLCtOj  their  children  bom  under  such 
a  temporary  dominion,  are  not  born  under  the  ligeance  of  the 
conquered.* 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  that  natural  born 
subjects  owe  an  allegiance,  which  is  intrinsic  and  perpetual, 
and  which  cannot  be  devested  by  any  act  of  their  own.^  In 
the  case  of  Macdanald,  who  was  tried  for  high  treason,  in 
1746,  before  Lord  Gb.  J.  Lee,  and  who,  though  bom  in  Eng- 
land, had  been  educated  in  France,  and  spent  his  riper  years 
there ;  his  counsel  spoke  against  the  doctrine  of  natural  aUc- 


pofiif  S.  C,  p.  5.  S.  P.  lo  Inglis  y.  The  TntsUa  of  the  Sailori  Swug 
HarbmiTf  3  Peters'  U.  S.  Rep.  122,  123,  it  was  adjudged,  that  the 
rif  ht  of  election,  between  the  new  and  the  old  government,  did  ex- 
ist, at  the  resolution  in  1776,  to  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  only 
difficulty  wts,  as  to  the  time  and  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  election,  so 
as  to  determine  the  question  of  allegiance  and  alienism.  There  was  » 
reasonable  time  allowed  for  to  elect,  to  remain  a  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, or  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    Ilnd,  160. 

m  Vattelj  b.  i.  ch.  19,  sec.  217  ;  b.  iii.  ch.  13,  sec.  199. 

h  CaMn's  ecuey  7  Co.  18.  a.  Vanghan,  Ch.  J.,  in  Craw  ▼.  Ramsay, 
Vaugh.  281.  Dyer,  224.  a.  pi.  29.  An  alien,  says  Lord  Coke,  in 
Calvin's  case,  is  a  person  born  out  of  the  ligeance  of  the  king.  It  ia 
not  extra  regnwn^  nor  extra  legem,  but  extra  ligeantiam.  To  make  a 
subject  born,  the  parents  must  be  under  the  actual  obedience  of  the 
king,  and  the  place  of  birth  be  within  the  king's  obedience,  as  well  a& 
within  his  dominions. 

c  1  Hal^e  P.  C.  68.    Fbeter't  Crown  Law,  7.  59.  183. 
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glance  as  slavish,  and  repugnant  to  the  princifdesof  their  re- 
vdution.  The  court,  however,  said,  it  had  never  been  doubt* 
ed,  that  a  subject  born,  taking  a  commissioa  from  a  foreign 
prince,  and  committing  high  treason,  was  liable  to  be  punished 
as  a  subject  for  that  treason.  They  held,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  private  subject  to  shake  off  his  allegiance^ 
and  transfer  it  Co  a  foreign  prince  ;  not  was  it  in  the  power  of 
any  foreign  prince,  by  naturalizing  or  employing  a  subject  of 
Great  Britain,'to  dissolve  the  bond  of  allegiance  between  that 
subject  and  the  crown.*  Entering  into  foreign  service,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  or  refusing  to  leave  such 
service  when  required  by  proclamation,  is  held  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanor at  common  law.* 

It  has  been  a  question,  frequently  and  gravely  argued,  both 
by  theoretical  writers,  and  in  forensic  discussions,  whether 
the  English  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  in  its  full 
extent  to  this  country.  The  writers  on  public  law  have  spo- 
ken rather  loosely,  but  generally  in  favour  of  the  right  of  a 
subject  to  emigrate,  and  abandon  his  native  country*  unless 
there  be  some  positive  restraint  by  law,  or  he  is  at  the  time 
in  possession  of  a  public  trust,  or  unless  his  country  be  in  dis- 
tress, or  in  war,  and  stands  in  need  of  his  assbtance.^  Cicero 
regarded  it  as  one  of  the  firmest  foundations  of  Roman 


m  Foiter^  ibid.  59. 

b  1  Eas^t  P.  C,  81.  1  Hcnok,  P.  C.  b.  i.  cb.  2%,  aeo.  3.  Oo  Ihe 
16Ch  of  October,  1807,  Ibe  King  of  EngUikd  declared,  by  procJamatioD, 
that  tbe  kingdom  was  menaced,  and  endangered,  and  he  recalled  from 
foreign  service  all  seamen  and  seafaring  men,  who  were  natural  bom 
sobjects,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  return  home, 
on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against  for  a  contempt.  It  was  further  de- 
clared, that  no  foreign  letters  of  naturalization  could,  in  any  manner, 
devest  his  natural  bora  subjects  of  their  allegiance,  or  alter  their  duty 
to  their  lawful  aorereigu. 

c  Orotiw,  b.  ii.  ch.  5,  sec.  24.  Ptif.  DroU  des  Gem,  liv.  8,  ch.  11 , 
sec.  2, 3.  FaUel,  b.  i.  ch.  19,  sec.  218.  223, 224, 226.  1  Wydufwt 
VEmbfus.  117. 119. 
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liberty,  that  the  Roman  citizen  had  tlie  privilege  to  stay  or 
renounce  his  residence  in  the  state,  at  pleasure.'  The  princi- 
ple which  has  been  declared  in  some  of  our  state  constitu- 
tions, that  the  citizens  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to 
emigrate,  goes  far  towards  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  common  law,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  natural 
liberty  of  mankind,  provided  we  are  to  consider  emigration 
and  expatriation,  as  words,  intended  in  those  cases  to  be  of 
synonymous  import.  But  the  allegiance  of  our  citizens  is 
due,  not  only  to  the  local  government  under  which  they  re- 
side, but  primarily  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  final  and  absolute  expatriation  requires  to 
be  defined  with  precision,  and  to  be  subjected  to  certain  es- 
tablished limitations,  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  our  juris- 
prudence, as  a  safe  and  practicable  principle,  or  laid  down 
broadly  as  a  wise  and  salutary  rule  of  national  policy.  The 
question  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  remains  to  be  definitively  settled  by 
judicial  decision. 

A  review  of  those  discussions  cannot  be  uninstructive. 

In  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Janson^^  the  subject  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1795.  It 
was  contended,  on  one  side,  that  the  abstract  right  of  indivi- 
duals to  withdraw  from  the  society  of  which  they  were  mem- 
bers, was  antecedent  and  superior  to  the  law  of  society,  and 
recognised  by  the  best  writers  on  public  law,  and  by  the 
usage  of  nations  :  that  the  law  of  allegiance  was  derived 
from  the  feudal  system,  by  which  men  were  chained  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  converted  from  free  citi- 
zens, to  be  the  vassals  of  a  lord  or  superior  ;  that  this  country 


a  JVe  quU  irwUMi  emkUe  mutetur :  neve  in  citfitaie  maneal  inmtue. 
Hoc  suntenimfundameniajirmisiima  nostra  libertatis,  euiquemque 
jurii  et  reimendi  el  dimUtendi  eue  dominum.  Oral,  pro  L.  C.  Balbo^ 
cb.  13. 

b  3  Dallas,  133. 
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was  colonized  and  settled  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
emigration  ;  that  the  right  was.  incontestible,  if  exercised  in 
due  conformity  with  the  moral  and  social  obligations  ;  that 
the  power  assumed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  naturalizing  aliens,  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  coun* 
try,  after  a  temporary  residence,  virtually  implies  that  our 
citizens  may  become  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  by  the  same 
means. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  conceded,  that  birth  gave 
no  property  in  the  man,  and  that  upon  the  principles  of  the 
American  government,  he  might  leave  his  country  when  be 
pleased,  provided  it  was  done  bona  fide,  and  with  good  cause, 
and  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  that  he 
actually  took  up  his  residence  in  another  country,  under  an 
open  and  avowed  declaration  of  his  intention  to  settle  there. 
This  was  required  by  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  y  and  Heineccius,  in  particular,  required  that 
the  emigrant  should  depart  with  the  design  to  expatriate, 
and  actually  join  himself  to  another  state  ;  that  though  all 
this  be  done,  it  only  proved  that  a  man  might  be  entitled  to 
the  right  of  citizenship  in  two  countries,  and  proving  that  he 
had  been  received  by  one  country,  did  not  prove  that  his 
own  country  had  surrendered  him  ;  that  the  locomotive  right 
finally  depended  upon  the  consent  of  the  government ;  and 
the  power  of  regulating  emigration,  was  an  incident  to  the 
power  of  regulating  naturalization,  and  was  vested  exclu- 
sively in  Congress ;  and  until  they  had  prescribed  the  mode 
and  terms,  j^e  character  and  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen 
continued. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  felt  and  discovered 
much  embarrassment  in  the  consideration  of  this  delicate 
and  difficult  question,  and  they  gave  no  definitive  opinion 
upon  it  One  of  them''  observed,  that  admitting  the  intention 
of  expatriation  had  been  legally  declared,  it  was  necessary 

a  PatersoD,  J. 
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that  it  should  have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  party 
should  have  actually  become  a  subject  of  the  foreign  govern* 
ment ;  that  the  cause  of  removal  must  be  lawful,  otherwise 
the  emigrant  acts  contrary  to  his  duty ;  that  though  the  legis- 
lature of  a  particular  state  should,  by  law,  specify  the  lawful 
causes  of  expatriation,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  effected,  the  emigration  could  only  affect  the  local 
allegiance  of  the  party,  and  not  draw  after  it  a  renunciation 
of  the  higher  allegiance  due  to  the  United  States ;  and  that 
an  act  of  Congress  was  requisite  to  remove  doubts,  and  fur- 
nish a  rule  of  civil  conduct  on  this  very  interesting  subject  of 
expatriation.  Another  of  the  judges*  admitted  the  right  of 
individual  emigration  to  be  recognised  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  a  right  to  be  exercised  in  subor- 
dination to  the  public  interest  and  safety,  and  ought  to  be 
under  the  regulation  of  law  ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
eieied  according  to  a  man's  will  and  pleasure,  without  any 
restraint ;  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  claim  rights  and  pro- 
tection in  society,  and  he  is,  in  his  turn,  under  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  discharge  his  duty  ;  and  no  man  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  abandon  society,  and  leave  his  social  and  political 
obligations  unperformed.  Though  a  person  may  become 
naturalized  abroad,  yet  if  he  has  not  been  legally  discharged 
of  his  allegiance  at  home,  it  will  remain,  notwithstanding  the 
party  may  have  placed  himself  in  difficulty,  by  double  and 
confficting  claims  of  allegiance. 

The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  gave  no  opinion  upon 
the  question  ;  but  the  inference,  from  the  discussion,  would 
seem  to  be,  that  a  citizen  could  not  devest  himself  of  his  alle- 
giance, except  under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  until  some  legislative  regulations  on  the 
subject  were  prescribed,  the  rule  of  the  common  law  must 
prevail. 

•  a  Iredell,  J. 
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In  1797,  the  same  question  ^as  brought  before  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Connecticut,  in 
the  case  of  Isaac  Williams^*  and  Ch.  J.  Ellsworth  ruled, 
that  the  common  law  of  this  country  remained  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  compact  between  the  community 
and  its  members  was,  that  the  community  should  protect  ils 
members,andthatthe  members  should  at  all  times  be  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  the  community,  and  faithful  to  its  defence. 
No  member  could  dissolve  the  compact  without  the  coneenC 
or  default  of  the  community,  and  there  had  been  no  cooseoi 
or  de&uk  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  '<  No  visionary 
writer  carried  the  principle  to  the  extent,  that  a  citizen  might, 
at  any,  and  at  all  times,  renounce  his  own,  and  join  himself 
to  a  foreign  country  ;  and  no  inference  of  consent  could  be 
drawn  from  the  act  of  the  government  in  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners,  as  we  did  not  inquire  into  the  previous  rela- 
tions of  the  party,  and  if  he  embarrassed  himself  by  contract- 
ing contradictory  obligations,  it  was  his  own  folly,  or  his 
fault." 

This  same  subject  was  again  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Murray  v.  The  Charming-  Betsey^  in 
the  year  1804.^  It  was  insisted,  upon  the  argument,  that 
the  right  of  expatriation  did  exist,  and  was  admitted  by  all 
the  writers  upon  general  law,  but  that  its  exercise  must  be 
accompanied  by  three  circumstances,  viz.  fitness  in  pcnnt  of 
time,  fairness  of  intent,  and  publicity  of  the  act  Tlie  court, 
however,  in  giving  their  opinion,  avoided  any  decbion  of  this 
great  and  litigated  point,  by  observing,  that,  <<  whether  a  per- 
son bom  within  the  United  States,  or  becoming  a  citizen  ac- 
ovding  to  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  can  devest 
himself  absolutely  of  that  character,  otherwise  than  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  is  a  question  which  it 
was  not  necessary  to  decide."    Afterwards,  in  the  Circuit 


a  Cited  in  2  Cranchf  82,  note.  b  2  Cranch^  64. 
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Ck>urt  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,''  Judge  Wash- 
iogton  observed,  that  be  did  not  then  mean  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion of  expatriation,  founded  on  the  self-will  of  a  citizen,  be- 
cause it  was  beside  the  case  before  the  court ;  but  that  he 
could  not  admit,  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  could 
throw  off  his  allegiance  to  his  country  without  some  law  au- 
thorizing him  to  do  so.  This  was  the  doctrine  declared  also 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.^  The  question  arose 
again  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  late 
as  February,  1822,  in  the  case  of  The  Santissima  TVtnt- 
dad^^  and  it  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  un- 
certainty. The  counsel  on  the  one  side  insisted,  that  the 
party  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
expatriated  himself,  and  become  a  citizen  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
by  the  only  means  in  his  power,  an  actual  residence  in  that 
country,  with  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  that  effect. 
The  counsel  on  the  other  side  admitted,  that  men  may  re- 
move from  their  own  country  in  order  to  better  their  condi- 
tion, but  it  must  be  done  for  good  cause,  and  without  any 
fraudulent  intent ;  and  that  the  slavish  principle  of  perpetual 
allegiance  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  fanciful 
idea  that  a  man  was  authorized  to  change  his  country  and 
bis  allegiance  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  were  equally 
removed  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  waived  the  decision  of  the  question, 
by  observing,  that  the  court  gave  no  opinion  whether  a  citizen, 
independent  of  any  legislative  act  to  that  effect,  could  throw 
off  his  own  allegiance  to  his  native  country  ;  that  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  it  could  not  be  done  without  a  bona  fide  change 
of  domicil,  under  circumstances  of  good  faith  ;  and  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  limits 
of  this  doctrine  of  expatriation,  when  it  should  become  a  lead- 
ing point  for  the  judgment  of  the  court. 


a  United  States  v.  Gillies,  1  PeUn'  C.  C.  Rep.  159. 
6  9  Jlfoftf.  jRep.461. 
c  7  Wheaton,  283. 
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From  this  hutorical  review  of  the  principal  diicumons 
In  the  federal  courts  on  this  intereBting  subjea  in  American 
juriaprudence,  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  a 
dtizen  cannot  renounce  his  all^iance  to  the  United  States 
without  the  permifieion  of  government,  to  be  declared  by  law ; 
and  that,  as  there  is  no  existing  legislative  regulation  on  the 
case,  the  rule  of  the  English  common  law  remains  unaltered.* 

There  is,  however,  some  relaxation  of  the  old  and  stwn 
rule  of  the  common  law,  required  and  admitted  under  the 
liberal  influence  of  commerce.  Though  a  natural  born  sub-  . 
ject  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance,  and  is  always  amenaUe 
for  criminal  acts  against  his  native  country,  yet  for  commer- 
cial purposes  be  may  acquire  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  another 
country,  and  the  place  of  domicil  determines  the  character  ci 
a  party  as  to  trade.^  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Scott  v.  Schii- 
wartz/^  it  was  decided,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  13  Geo.  II., 
that  a  residence  in  Russia  gave  the  mariners  of  a  Russian 
ship  the  character  of  Russian  mariners,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Briti^  navigation  act  And  in  the  case  of  Wiis^n 
V.  Marryat^^  it  was  decided  by  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  that  a 
natural  born  British  sul^ect  might  acquire  the  character,  and 
be  entitled  to  the  privil^es  of  an  American  citizen,  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  So,  an  American  citizen  may  obtain  a 
foreign  domicil,  which  will  impress  upon  him  a  national  cha- 


'  a  Id  Shaoks  v.  Dupont,  3  PelLtf'  U.  S.'IUp.  242,  it  wu  held,  by 
the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  marriage  of  a  feme- 
sole  with  an  alien,  produced  no  dissolution  of  her  natiFe  allegiance ; 
and  that  it  was  the  general  doctrine,  that  no  persons  could,  by  any  act 
of  their  own,  without  the  consent  of  the  goyemment,  put  off  their  alle- 
gtance  and  become  aliens.  But  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  inconsistent  with  this  general  doctrine,  for  they  reqaiie  the 
alien  who  is  to  be  naturalized  to  abjure  his  former  allegiance,  without 
reqairiog  any  eridence  that  his  native  sorereign  has  released  it. 

&  See  vol.  i. 

c  Comyn^s  Rep.  677. 

d  8  Term  Rep.  31.     1  Bos.  *  Pulf.  430,  S.  C. 

Vol.  II.  7 
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racter  for  commercial  purposes,  in  like  manner  as  if  be  were 
a  subject  of  the  government « under  which  be  resided  ;  and 
yet  without  losing  on  that  account  bis  original  character,  or 
ceasing  to  be  bound  by  the  allegiance  due  to  the  country  of 
his  birth."  The  subject  who  emigrates  honafide^  and  pro- 
cures a  foreign  naturalization,  may  entangle  himself  in  diffi- 
culties, and  in  a  conflict  of  duties,  as  Lord  Hale  observed  ;^ 
but  it  is  only  in  very  few  cases  that  the  municipal  laws  would 
affect  him.  If  there  should  be  war  between  bis  parent  state 
and  the  one  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  be  must  not 
arm  himself  against  the  parent  state ;  and  if  he  be  recalled 
by  his  native  government,  he  must  return,  or  incur  the  pain 
and  penalties  of  a  contempt.  Under  these  disabilities,  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  adopt  (each  according  to  its  own 
laws)  the  natural  born  subjects  of  other  countries. 

The  French  law  will  not  allow  a  natural  born  subject  of 
France  to  bear  arms,  in  time  of  war,  in  the  service  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  against  France ;  and  yet,  subject  to  that  limi- 
tation, every  Frenchman  is  free  to  abdicate  bis  country.* 

(2.)  An  alien  is  a  person  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  this 
rule,  by  the  ancient  English  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  children 
of  public  ministers  abroad,  (provided  their  wives  be  English 
women,)  for  they  owe  not  even  a  local  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power.^  So,  also,  it  is  said,  that  in  every  case,  the 
children  born  abroad,  of  English  parents,  were  capable,  at 
common  law,  of  inheriting  as  natives,  if  the  father  went  and 
continued  abroad  in  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  and 


a  United  SUtes  v.  Gillies,  1  Petert'  C.  C.  i^p.  159.  Momy  v. 
The  BcfaooDer  CbarmiDg  Betsey,  2  Cranch,  64. 

b  1  HeUe's  P.  C.  68. 

c  Poikier'i  TraU6  du  drml  de  ProprieU,  No.  94.  Code  Jft^ohm, 
No.  17.  21.     TouUier,  Droit  civU  Francau,  torn.  i.  No.  266: 

d  Calvin's  case,  7  Ct>.  18.  a.  : 
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with  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign.'*  The  statute  of  25  . 
Edw.  III.  Stat  2.,  appears  to  have  been  made  to  remove  / 
doabiB  as  to  the  certainty  of  the  common  law  on  this  subject, 
and  it  declared,  that  children  thereafter  bom  without  the  11- 
geance  of  the  king,  whose  father  and  mother,  at  the  time  of 
their  birth,  were  natives,  should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  native  subjects,  except  the  children  of  mothers  who  should 
pass  the  sea  without  leave  of  their  husbands.  The  statute 
of  7  Anu,  c.  5,  was  lo  the  same  general  effect ;  but  the  sta- 
tute of  4  Geo.  II.  c.  21.,  required  only  that  the  father  should 
be  a  natural  bom  subject  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  ap- 
{died  to  all  children  then  born,  or  thereafter  to  be  born.  ■ 
Under  these  statutes  it  has  been  held,^  that  to  entitle  a  child 
bom  abroad  to  the  rigb^of  an  English  natural  born  subject, 
the  father  must  be  an  English  subject ;  and  if  the  father  be 
an  alien,  the  child  cannot  inherit  to  the  mother,  though  she 
was  born  under  the  king's  allegiance. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  14th  of  April,  1802,  ^tablish- 
ing  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  affects  the  issue  of  two 
classes  of  persons :  (1.)  By  the  4th  section,  it  was  declared, 
that "  the  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized  under  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  who,  previous  to  the  passing 
of  any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  may  have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  states, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  time  of  their  parents  being  so  naturalized,  or 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the 
United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United  States." 
This  provision  appears  to  apply  only  to  the  children  of 
persons  naturalized,  or  specially  admitted  to  citizenship  ;  and 
there  is  cdour  for  the  construction,  that  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  prospective,  and  to  apply  as  well  to  the  case  of 


a  Hyde  v.  Hill,  Cro.  E.  3.     Bro,  tit.  Discent,  pi.  47,  tit.  Deoizeo, 
pi.  14. 
6  Doe  V.  Jooes,  4  Term  Rep,  300. 
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persona  thereafter  to  be  naturalized,  as  to  those  who  bad  pre- 
viously been  naturalized.  It  a[^plies  to  all  the  children  of 
''  persons  duly  naturalized,"  under  the  restriction  of  residence 
and  minority,  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of  the  parent. 
The  act  applies  to  the  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized, 
but  does  not  explicitly  state,  whether  it  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  the  case  where  both  the  parents  were  duly  naturalized, 
or  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  for  one  of  them  only  to  be 
naturalized,  in  order  to  confer,  as  of  coarse,  the  right  of  citi- 
zens upon  the  resident  children,  being  under  age.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  lather  only  to  be  naturalized ; 
for  in  the  supplementary  act  of  the  26tb  of  March,  1804,  it 
was  declared,  that  if  any  alien,  who.  should  have  complied 
with  the  preliminary  steps  made  recmisite  by  the  act  of  1802, 
dies  before  he  is  actually  naturalizeu^his  widow  and  children 
shall  be  considered  as  citizens.  This  provision  shows,  that 
the  naturalization  of  the  father^  was  to  have  the  efficient 
force  of  conferring  the  right  on  his  children  ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  this  last  act  speaks  of  children  at  large, 
without  any  allusion  to  residence  or  minority ;  and  yet,  as 
the  two  acts  are  intimately  connected,  and  make  but  one  sys- 
tem, the  last  act  is  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  prior 
one,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  case  Ex  parte  Overing- 
/pn.«  (2.)  By  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  section,  it  is  de> 
clared,  that  '^  the  children  of  persons,  who  now  are,  or  have 
been,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though  born  out  of 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  considered 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States :  provided  that  the  right  of 
citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons,  whose  fieithers  have 
never  resided  within  the  United  States.^'  This  clause  is  cer- 
tainly not  prospective  in  its  operation,  whatever  may  be  the 
just  construction  of  the  one  preceding  it  It  applied  only  to 
the  children  of  persons  who  then  were,  or  had  been  citizens ; 
and  consequently  the  benefit  of  this  provision  narrows  rapidly 


•  5  Bmfi«y,  371. 
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by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  period  will  soon  arrive,  when 
there  will  be  no  statute  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  children 
bom  abroad,  of  American  parents,  and  they  will  be  obliged 
to  resort  for  aid  to  the  dormant  and  doubtful  principles  of  the 
English  common  law.  This  provision  leaves  us  likewise  in 
doubt,  whether  the  act  intended  by  the  words,  "  children  of 
persons,"  both  the  father  and  mother,  in  imitation  of  the 
statute  of  25  Edw.  III.,  or  the  &ther  only,  according  to  the 
rooie  liberal  declaration  of  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  II.  This 
clause  differs  from  the  preceding  one,  in  being  without  any 
restrictioD  as  to  the  age  or  residence  of  the  child  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  intended  for  the  case  of  the  children  of 
natural  bom  citizens,  or  of  citizens  who  were  original  actors 
in  our  revolution,  and  therefore  it  was  more  comprehensive 
and  more  liberal  in  their  favour.  But  the  whole  statute  pro- 
vision is  remarkably  loose  and  vague  in  its  terms,  and  it  is  la- 
mentably defective  in  being  confined  to  the  case  of  children 
of  parents  who  were  citizens  in  1802,  or  had  been  so  pre- 
viously. The  former  act  of  29th  January,  1 795,  was  not  so ; 
for  it  declared  generally,  that  "  the  children  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  bora  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'^  And  when  we  consider  the  universal  propensity  to 
travel,  the  liberal  intercourse  between  nations,  the  extent  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  the  rights  of  the 
children  of  American  citizens,  bom  abroad,  should,  by  the 
existing  act  of  1802,  be  left  so  precarious,  and  so  far  inferior 
in  the  security  which  has  been  given,  under  like  circum- 
stances, by  the  English  statutes. 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  disabilities,  rights  and  du- 
ties of  aliens. 

An  aUen  cannot  acquire  a  title  to  real  property  by  descent, 
or  created  by  other  mere  operation  of  law.  The  law  qum 
nihU  frustra,  never  casts  the  ft^hdd  upon  an  alien  heir 
who  cannot  keep  it.    This  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  com- 
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mon  law.*  It  is  understood  to  be  the  general  rule,  that  even 
a  natural  bom  subject  cannot  take  by  representation  from  an 
alien,  because  the  alien  has  no  inheritable  blood  through 
which  a  title  can  be  deduced.  If  an  alien  purchases  land, 
or  if  land  be  devised  to  him,  the  general  rule  is,  that  in  these 
cases,  he  may  take  and  hold,  until  an  inquest  of  office  has 
been  had  ;  but  upon  his  death,  the  land  would  instantly,  and 
of  necessity,  (as  the  freehold  cannot  be  kept  in  abeyance,) 
without  any  inquest  of  office,  escheat  and  vest  in  the  state, 
because  he  is  incompetent  to  transmit  by  hereditary  descent.* 
If  an  alien,  according  to  a  case  put  by  Lork  Coke^*"  arrives 
in  England,  and  hath  two  sons  born  there,  they  are,  of  course, 
natural  born  subjects ;  and  if  one  of  them  purchases  land, 
and  dies  without  issue,  his  brother  cannot  inherit  as  his  heir, 
because  he  must  deduce  his  title  by  descent,  through  his  la- 
ther, who  had  no  inheritable  blood.  But  the  case,  as  put  by 
Coke,  has  been  denied  to  be  law  by  the  majority  of  the  court 
in  Collingwood  v.  Pace  ;^  and  it  was  there  held,  that  the 
sons  of  an  alien  could  inherit  to  each  other,  and  derive  tide 


a  Calvin's  case,  7  Co.  25.  a.  1  Vent.  417.  Jackson  y,  Luno,  2 
Johnt.  Cku,  109.    Hunt  v.  Waroicke,  Hardin's  Rep,  61. 

b  Collingwood  y.  Pace,  1  Sid.  193.  1  Lev.  69,  S.  C.  Co.  LiU.  2. 
b.  Phwd.  229.  b.,  230.  a.  Duplessis  t.  Attorney  General,  5  Bro. 
P.  C.  91.  Jackson  r.  Lunn,  ttipra.  Fox  y.  Southack,  12  Momb. 
Rep.  143.  8  Ibid.  445.  Fairfax  y.  Hunter,  7  Cranch,  603.  619,  620. 
Orr  y.  Hodgson,  4  JFheaUm^  453.  Goveroeur  y.  Robertson,  11 
TVkeaiany  332.  Vanx  y.  Nesbit,  1  M  Cord's  S.  C.  Ch.  Rep.  352.  374. 
In  North  Carolina,  an  alien  may  take  by  purchase,  but  he  cannot  take 
by  devise,  any  more  than  he  can  inherit.  2  Haywood,  37.  104.  108. 
Nor  can  he  take  by  derise  under  the  statute  law  of  New- York.  JV. 
F.  Revised  StahUes,  vol.  ii.  57,  sec.  4.  In  England,  if  a  derise  be  to 
an  alien  and  citizen  as  joint  tenants,  the  state  can  only  seize  the  moiety 
of  the  alien.  If  he  dies  before  inquest,  the  other  joint  tenant  takes  by 
sunrivorsbip,  but  the  state  on  office  found  would  defeat  the  surrivorship 
by  relation.     Goulds.  29,  pi.  4.     Co.  LiU.  180.  b. 

c  Co.  LiU.  8.  a, 

d  1  Sid,  193.     1  Veni.  413. 
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through  the  alien  &ther.     The  elaborate  opinion  of  Lord 
Ch.  B.  Hale,  was  distinguiahed  by  his  usual  learning,  though 
it  was  rendered  somewhat  per{Aexing  and  obscure  by  tho 
subtlety  of  his  distinctions,  and  the  very  artificial  texture  of 
his  argument.    It  is  still  admitted,  however,  that  a  grandnson 
cannot  inherit  to  his  grand-father,  though  both  were  natural 
born  subjects,  provided  the  intermediate  son  was  an  alien,  for 
the  grandnson  must,  in  that  case,  represent  his  father,  and  he 
had  no  inheritable  blood  to  be  represented ;  and  the  reason 
why  the  one  brother  may  inherit  from  the  other,  is,  that  as 
to  them  the  descent  is  immediate,  and  they  do  not  take  by 
representation  from  the  father.     The  law,  according  to  Lord 
Hale,  respects  only  the  mediate  relation  of  the  brothers  as 
brothers,  and  not  in  respect  of  their  father,  though  it  be  true 
that  the  foundation  of  their  consanguinity  is  in  the  father ; 
and  it  does  not  look  upcm  the  father  as  such  a  medium  or 
nexus  between  the  brothers,  as  that  his  disability  should  hin- 
der the  descent  between  them.     This  distinction  in  the  law, 
which  would  admit  one  brother  to  succeed  as  heir  to  the 
other,  though  their  father  be  an  alien,  and  yet  not  admit  a  son  to 
inherit  from  his  grandfather  because  his  fisither  was  an  alien, 
is  very  subtle.    The  reason  of  it  is  not  readily  perceived,  for 
the  line  of  succession,  and  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  must 
equally,  in  both  cases,  be  traced  through  the  father.     The 
statute  of  11  and  12  Wm.  HI.,  c.  6.,  was  made  on  purpose  to 
cure  the  disability,  and  brush  away  these  distinctions,  by 
'^  enabling  natural  born  subjects  to  inherit  the  estate  of  their 
ancestors,  either  lineal  or  collateral,  notwithstanding  their 
&ther,  or  mother,  or  other  ancestor,  by,  from,  through,  or  un- 
der whom  they  might  make  or  derive  their  title,  were  aliens." 
This  statute,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  enable  a  person 
to  deduce  title  as  heir,  fi'om  a  remote  ancestor,  through  an 
alien  ancestor  stiU  living.'' 

The  provision  in  the  statute  of  Wm.  HL  is  in  force  in 


a  M'Creery  v.  Samenrille,  9  Wheatm^  354. 
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several  of  the  Uoked  States,  as,  for  instance,  in  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Delaware,  New- York,  and  Massachusetts.*  But 
in  those  states  where  there  are  no  statute  regulations  on  the 
si#(ject,  the  rule  of  the  law  will  depend  upon  the  authority  of 
Lord  Coke,  or  the  justness  and  accuracy  of  the  distinotioDs 
taken  in  the  greatly  contested  case  of  CoUingtcoad  v.  Poos, 
and  which,  according  to  Sir  William  Blackstone,  was,  upon 
tfie  whde,  reasonably  decided.  The  enkurged  policy  of  the 
|iresent  day  would  naturally  incline  us  to  a  benignant  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  of  descents,  in  fitvour  of  natural  born 
citizens  who  were  obliged  to  deduce  a  title  to  land  from  a 
pure  and  legitimate  source,  through  an  alien  ancestor ;  and 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  admitted,*  that  the  law  was  very  gentle  in 
the  construction  of  the  disability  of  alienism,  and  rather  con- 
tracted than  extended  its  severity.  If  a  citizen  dies,  and  his 
next  heir  be  an  alien  who  cannot  take,  the  inheritance  de- 
scends to  the  next  of  kin  who  is  competent  to  take,  in  like 
manner  as  if  no  such  alien  had  ever  existed/ 

The  distinctions  between  the  atUenati  and  the  posinatij 
in  reference  to  our  revolution,  have  been  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  discussion  since  the  establishment  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  declared,  in  Calvin^s  C€^e/  that,  '^  albeit  die  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland  should,  by  descent,  be  divi- 
ded and  governed  by  several  kings  ;  yet  all  those  who  were 
born  uikler  one  natural  obedience,  while  the  realms  were 
united,  would  remain  natural  born  subjects,  and  not  become 
aliens  by  such  a  matter  ex  post  facto.  The  postncUus  in 
such  a  case  would  be  €ui  fidem  ^Uritisque  regis?^    It  was 


a  9  Wkeaton,  354.  2  Mau,  Rep.  179,  note.  JV.  F.  Remed  Sia- 
UUes,  vol.  i.  754,  sec.  22. 

b  1  Fent.  427. 

c  Co.  Liu.  8.  a.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Alien,  ch.  1.  Orr  v.  Hodgson^  4 
WheaUmy  453.    JacksoD  v.  JacksoD,  7  John».  R^»  214. 

d  7  Co.  i.  p.  27. 
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acGordiDgly  fadd,  in  that  case,  that  the  poatncUi  of  Scotland, 
born  after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  were  natural  born 
nibgecta,  and  could  inherit  lands  in  England.  The  commu* 
nity  of  alieguince,  at  the  time  of  birth,  and  at  the  time  of  de* 
scent,  both  existed.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  con- 
tained in  that  case,  that  the  division  of  an  empire  worked  no 
forfeiture  of  previously  vested  rights  of  property,  has  been  fre- 
quently acknowledged  in  our  American  tribunals,''  and  it 
rests  on  solid  foundations  of  justice.  The  titles  of  British 
subjects  to  lands  in  the  United  States,  acquired  prior  to  our 
revolution,  remained,  therefore,  unimpaired.  But  persons 
born  in  England,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  United  Suites,  be- 
fore the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  who  continued  to  reside  out 
of  the  United  States  after  that  event,  have  been  held  to  be 
aliens,  and  incapable  of  taking  lands  subsequently  by  de- 
scent. The  right  to  inherit  depends  upon  the  existing  state 
of  allegiance  at  the  time  of  the  descent  cast ;  and  an  Eng- 
Hsb  subject,  born  and  always  resident  abroad,  never  owed 
allegiance  to  a  government  which  did  not  exist  at  his  birth, 
and  he  never  became  a  party  to  our  social  compact.  The 
British  antenati  were,  consequently,  held  to  be  incapable  of 
taking,  by  subsequent  descent,  lands  in  these  states,  which 
are  governed  by  the  common  law.^  This  doctrine  was 
very  liberally  considered  in  respect  to  the  period  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  in  the  case  of  Den  v.  Brown  f  and  it  was 
there  held,  that  the  British  antenati  were  not  subject  to  the 
disabilities  of  aliens,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  hona  fide 
acquired  between  the  date  of  our  independence  and  that  of 


a  Aptborp  r.  Backus,  Kirby's  Rep.  413.  Kinsey,  Cb.  J.,  in  Den  v. 
BrowD,  2  Hoisted,  337.  Kelly  ▼.  Harrison,  2  Johns.  Caa.  29.  Jack- 
son V.  Lnnn,  3  Johns.  Cos,  109.     Story,  J.,  9  Cranch,  60. 

6  Reed  t.  Reed,  cited  1  JHunf.  225,  and  opinion  of  Roane,  J., 
Appendix  to  tbat  volume.  Davirson  r.  Godfrey,  4  Cranch^  321. 
Jacksoo  T.  Barns,  3  Btimey,  76.  Bligbt  ▼.  Rochester,  7  WhetOon, 
£35. 

c  t  HaUUdy  306. 

Vol.  II.  8 
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the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  for  the  contest  for  our  indepen- 
dence was  then  pending  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  remained 
undecided.  But  the  position  was  not  tenable  ;  and  in  a 
case  elaborately  discussed,  and  greatly  litigated  on  several 
grounds,  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  Virginia,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,*  it  was 
the  acknowledged  doctrine,  that  the  British  antencUi  could 
not  acquire,  either  by  descent  or  devise,  any  other  than  a  de- 
feasible title  to  lands  in  Virginia,  between  the  date  of  our 
independence  and  that  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  The 
line  of  distinction  between  aliens  and  citizens  was  con- 
sidered to  be  coeval  with  our  existence  as  an  independent 
nation. 

It  has  been  very  frequently  assumed,  on  the  doctrine  in 
Calvin^s  case^  that  the  same,  principle  might  not  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  in  England,  in  respect  to  the  American  an- 
ienati,  and  that  they  would,  on  removing  within  the  British 
dominions,  continue  to  take  aud  inherit  lands  in  England,  as 
natural  born  subjects  ;  but  I  apprehend  the  assumption  has 
been  made  without  just  grounds.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Professor  Wooddeson,  in  his  lectures,* 
published  as  early  as  1792 :  and  the  late  case  in  the  King's 
Bench,  of  Doe  v.  Acklam^^  seems  entirely  to  explode  it. 
It  was  decided,  that  children  born  in  the  United  States,  since 
the  recognition  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain,  of 
parents  born  here  before  that  time,  and  continuing  to  reside 
here  afterwards,  were  aliens,  and  could  not  inherit  lands  in 
England.     To  entitle  a  child  born  out  of  the  allegiance  of 

a  Hooter  r.  Fairfax*!  Derisee,  1  Jdvnf,  218,  and  7  Cranch,  603. 
S.C. 

b  Vol.  i.  38S. 

c  2  Bamto.  Sf  Creu.  779.  Id  Doer.  Mulcatter,  5  Bamw.  4r  Cren. 
771,  it  waa  held,  that  the  cbildreD  born  in  Uie  United  States  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  of  parents  who  were  born  in  New -York  before  1776, 
hut  adhered  to  the  British  power  afterwardej  were  not  aliens,  but  had 
inberitable  blood  under  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  11.  c.  21. 
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the  crown  of  England,  to  be  deemed  a  natural  bom  subjecti 
the  &ther  must  be  a  subject  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  ;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  ceased  to  be  sub- 
jects in  the  view  ot  the  English  law,  after  the  recognition  o[ 
our  independence,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783.  If 
the  American  antenaii  ceased  to  be  subjects  in  1783,  they 
must,  of  course,  have  lost  their  subsequent  capacity  to  take  as 
subjects.  In  the  case  of  TTie  Providence^  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Yice-Admiralty,  at  HalifiBix,  in  1810,*  the  learned 
judge  met  the  question  directly,  and  discussed  it  in  a  clear 
and  able  manner.  He  hdd  that  an  American  born  in  this 
country  before  the  revolution,  and  adhering  to  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  and  until  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was 
an  alien  dischai]ged  from  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  was 
an  alien  to  every  purpose,  and  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  British  born  subject 

The  English  rule  is,  to  take  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
in  1783,  as  the  era  at  which  we  ceased  to  be  subjects  ;  but 
our  rule  is,  to  refer  back  to  the  date  of  our  independence.  In 
the  application  of  that  rule,  the  cases  show  some  difference 
of  opinion.  In  New- York,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  an 
iUiglish  subject,  bora  abroad,  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
in  1779,  and  lived  and  died  here,  he  was  to  be  deemed  an 
alien,  and  the  title  to  land,  which  he  afterwards  ac4]uired  by 
purchase,  was  protected,  not  because  he  was  a  citizen,  but  on 
the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  1794.*  In  Massachusetts,  on  the 
strength  of  an  act  passed  in  1777,  persons  born  abroad,  and 
coming  into  that  state  after  1776,  and  before  1783,  and 
remaining  there  voluntarily,  were  adjudged  to  be  citizens.' 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  Connecticut,  has  adopted  the  same 
rule,  without  the  aid  of  any  statute,  and  it  was  held,''  thai  a 


a  StewarCs  Fice-Adm.  Rep.  186. 

b  JackaoD  y.  Wright,  4  Johns.  Rep.  75. 

e  CummiDgtOD  y.  Springfield,  2  Pickering j  394. 

d  Hebron  v.  Colchester,  5  Day^  169. 
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British  soldier,  who  came  over  with  the  British  army  in  177&| 
and  deserted,  and  came  and  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1778| 
and  remaioed  there  afterwards,  became,  of  course,  a  citizen, 
and  ceased  to  be  an  aUen  ;  and  that  the  United  States  were 
enabled  to  claim  as  their  citizens,  all  persons  who  were  here 
voluntarily,  at  either  the  period  of  our  independence,  or  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  The  principle  of  the  case  seemed  lo 
be,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  operated  by  way  of  release  from 
their  allegiance  of  all  British  subjects  who  were  then  domi- 
ciled here  ;  for  it  was  admitted,  that  the  rule  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  subjects  of  any  other  na\i(Hi  or  kingdom,  who  came 
to  reside  here  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  for  they 
would  not  be  within  the  purview  of  the  treaty.  The  same 
principle  seems  to  have  been  recognised  by  the  chief  justice 
of  Massachusetts,  in  Ainslie  v.  Martin  f  but  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  very  much  disturbed  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Phipps^ 
a  pauper,^  in  which  they  declare,  that  if  a  person  was  not.  a 
citizen  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  he  did  not  become  such  by 
the  mere  force  of  that  instrument,  and  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  being  there  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  If  he  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  returned  during  the  war, 
though  he  had  withdrawn  himself  before  the  date  of  inde- 
pendence, he  was  considered  as  retaining  his  citizenship. 
That  was  the  amount  of  the  cases  of  Gardner  v.  Ward, 
and  Kilham  v.  Ward,  to  which  the  judges  referred  ;  and 
the  sound  and  prevailing  doctrine  now  is,  that  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  be- 
came re8|;fectively  entitled,  as  against  each  other,  to  the  alle- 
giance of  all  persons  who  were  at  the  time  adhering  to  the 
governments  respectively;  and  that  those  persons  became 
aliens  in  respect  to  the  government  to  which  they  did  not 


a  ^  MoMt.  Rep.  400.  b  2  Fickeringy  394,  oote. 
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adhere.*  This  is  the  meaniog  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  it 
put  an  end  tp  all  conflicCing  and  double  allegiance  growing 
oat  of  the  resolution. 

Though  an  alien  may  purchase  land,  or  take  it  by  devise, 
yst  he  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  devested  of  the  fee, 
and  of  having  his  lanck  forfeited  to  the  state,  upon  an  inquest 
of  office  found ;  and  if  he  dies  before  any  such  proceeding 
be  had,  we  have  seen  that  the  inheritance  cannot  descend, 
but  escheats  of  course.  If  the  alien  should  undertake  to 
veil  to  a  citizen,  yet  the  prerogative  right  of  forfeiture  is  not 
barred  by  the  alienation,  and  it  must  be  taken  to  be  subject 
to  the  right  ct  the  government  to  seize  the  land.  His  con- 
veyance is  good  as  against  himself,  and  be  may,  by  a  fine, 
bar  persons  in  reversion  and  remainder,  but  the  title  is  sdD 
voidable  by  the  sovereign  upon  office  found.^  In  Virginia, 
this  prerogative  right  of  seizing  lands  bona  fide  sold  by  an 
alien  to  a  citizen,  is  abolished  by  statute  ;*  and  so  it  was,  to 
a  limited  degree,  in  New- York,  by  an  act  in  1826.'^  An  alien 
may  take  a  lease  for  years  olf  a  house,  for  the  benefit  of  trade. 
According  to  Lord  Coke,'  none  but  an  alien  merchant  can 
lease  land  at  all,  and  he  is  restricted  to  a  house,  and  if  he  dies 
before  the  termination  of  the  lease,  the  remainder  of  the  term 
is  forfeited  to  the  king,  for  the  law  gave  him  the  privilege  for 
habitation  only,  as  necessary  to  trade,  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  his  representatives.     The  force  of  this  rigorous  doctrine 


a  Eilhftm  y.  Ward,  2  Mcum.  Rep.  236.  Gardner  t.  Ward,  ihid.  ftAA^ 
note.  Doe  ▼.  Acklam,  2  Barnys.  4r  Creu,  779.  Story,  J.,  3  Peters* 
U.  S.  Rep.  164.     Sbaoks  r.  Dopont,  ibid.  242. 

h  4  Leon.  84.  Sheppard'e  TouchtUme^  by  Preeton^  56.  232.  7 
TTKeaton^  545.     Coke*t  reouiing  on  Finee^  lee.  22. 

c  Grijfith't  Law  Register y  tit.  Virgioia. 

d  Laws  of  J^eW'Tork^  sees.  49,  cb.  297,  sec.  3.  The  exemption 
from  escheat  of  lands  derived  from  or  tbrougb  an  alien,  is  confined  to 
lands  actually  possessed  by  a  citizen  prior  to  the  22d  April,  1626.  JV. 
F.  Revised  Slalulesy  vol.  i.  710, 6ec.  9.  '  /       '   ' 

e  On  Liit>  2.  bi  '      ^ 
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of  the  common  law  is  undoubtedly  suspended  with  us,  in  re- 
spect to  the  subjects  of  those  nations  with  whom  we  have 
commercial  treaties ;  and  it  is  now  justly  doubted,'^  whether 
the  common  law  be  really  so  inhospitable,  for  it  is  inconsis- 
tent wth  the  established  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  nations.  Foreigners  are  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  with  us  on  liberal  terms,  and  as  the  law 
requires  five,  and  only  five  years  residence,  to  entitle  them 
and  their  families  to  the  benefits  of  naturalization,  it  would 
seem  to  imply  a  right,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  necessary  use 
of  real  property ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  means  would 
be  interdicted  which  are  requisite  to  render  the  five  yeais  resi- 
dence secure  and  comfortable. 

Aliens  are  under  the  like  disabilities  as  to  uses  and  trusts 
arising  out  of  real  estates.  An  alien  can  be  seised  to  the  use 
of  another,  but  the  use  cannot  be  executed  as  against  the 
state,  and  will  be  defeated  on  office  found.^  Nor  can  an  alien 
be  a  cestui  que  trust  but  under  the  like  disability,  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  sovereign  may,  in  chancery,  c(»npel  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trust^ 

Aliens  are  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  transmitting 
moveable  property,  in  like  manner  as  our  own  citizens,  and 
they  can  bring  suits  for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  that 
property.'  They  may  even  take  a  mortgage  upon  real  es- 
tate by  way  of  security  for  a  debt,  and  this  I  apprehend  they 
may  do  without  any  statute  permission,  for  it  has  been  the 


a  Harg.  Ck>,  LUL  n.  9.  to  b.  1. 

b  CHlberl  on  C/Jret,  by  Sugden,  10.  367.  445.  Preiion  on  Conv^ 
aneing,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  By  the  JV.  F.  Revited  Statutes,  vol.  i.  718,  all 
escheated  laods,  when  held  by  the  state  or  its  grantees,  are  subject  to 
the  same  trusts  and  charges  to  which  they  would  have  been  subject,  had 
they  descended. 

c  Attorney  General  v.  Sands,  3  Ch.  Rep.  20.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  Alien, 
c.  3.     Gilberi  on  Uees,  by  Sugden^  86.  404. 

d  7  G>.  17.     Dy.  2.  b. 
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English  law  from  the  early  ages.'  It  is  also  so  held  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,^  and  that  the  alien 
creditor  is  entitled  to  come  into  a  court  of  equity  to  have 
the  rocHtgage  foreclosed,  and  the  lands  sold  for  the  payment 
of  bis  debt  The  question  whether  the  alien  in  such  a  case 
could  become  a  valid  purchaser  of  the  mortgaged  premises 
sold  at  auction  at  his  instance,  is  left  untouched ;  and  as 
such  a  privilege  is  not  necessary  for  his  security,  and  would  be 
in  contravention  of  the  general  policy  of  the  common  law, 
the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  could  not,  in 
that  way,  without  special  provision  by  statute,  become  the 
permanent  and  abaoluie  owner  of  the  fee**^ 

Cven  alien  enemies,  resident  in  the  country,  may  sue  and 
be  sued  as  in  time  of  peace,  for  protection  to  their  persona 
and  property  is  due,  and  implied  from  the  permission  to  them 
to  remain,  without  being  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  lawful  residence  does, 
pro  hoLC  vice^  relieve  the  alien  from  the  chaiacter  of  an  ene- 
my, and  entitles  hb  person  and  property  to  protection.'  The 
effect  of  war  upon  the  rights  of  aliens  we  need  not  here  dis- 
cuss, as  it  has  been  already  considered  in  a  former  part  of  this 
course  of  lectures,  when  treating  of  the  law  of  nations.' 

During  the  residence  of  aliens  amongst  us,  they  owe  a  lo- 
cal allegiance,  and  are  equally  bound  with  natives  to  obey  all 
general  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  preserva- 


a  Tear  Book^  11  £Jid.  III.,  cited  id  the  mai^g^nal  note  to  1  Dy, 
2.  b. 

b  Hogbes  v.  Edwards,  9  Wkeaiony  489. 

c  If  aD  a]i€D  be  eotitJed  to  boM  aod  dispose  of  real  estate  in  New- 
York,  he  may  take  a  mortgage  for  the  purchase  money,  and  may  be- 
come a  re-parchaser  on  a  sale  made  to  enforce  payment.  JV*.  F.  JRe* 
tited  Siaiute$,  vol.  i.  721,  sec.  19. 

d  Weill  T.  Williaos,  1  Lord  Raytn,  ^BfL    Danbigny  t.  Daralloo, 
ft  AnH,  462.    Clark  ?.  Morey,  10  Johng,  Rep.  69.    Bnsael  r.  Skip- 
with,  6  Binneyj  241. 
f  See  vol.  i. 
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tion  of  order,  and  which  do  not  relate  speciaDy  to  our  own 
citizens.  This  b  a  principle  of  justice  and  of  public  safety 
universally  adopted ;  and  if  they  are  guilty  of  any  illegal 
act,  or  involved  in  disputes  with  our  citizens,  or  with  each 
other,  they  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country.*  In  New- York,  resident  aliens  are  liable  to  be  en« 
rolled  in  the  militia,  provided  they  are  lawfully  seised  of  any 
real  estate  within  the  state^  and  they  are,  in  that  case,  de» 
clared  to  be  subject  to  duties,  assessments,  taxes,  and  burthens, 
as  if  they  were  citizens,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  voting 
at  any  election,  or  of  being  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office, 
or  of  serving  on  any  jury.* 

If  aliens  come  here,  with  an  intention  to  make  this  coun- 
try their  permanent  residence,  they  will  have  many  induce- 
ments to  become  citizens,  since  they  are  unable,  as  aliens,  to 
have  a  stable  freehold  interest  in  land,  or  to  hold  any  civil 
office,  or  vote  at  elections,  or  take  any  active  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  There  is  a  convenient  and 
easy  mode  provided,  by  which  the  disabilities  of  alienism 
may  be  retnoved,  and  the  qualifications  of  natural  born  citi- 
zens  obtained.  The  terms  upon  which  any  alien,  being  a 
free  white  person,  can  be  naturalized,  are  prescribed  by  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  the  14th  of  April,  1802,  ch.  28 ;  tbeSd 
of  March,  1813,  ch.  184 ;  the  22d  of  March,  1816,  ch.  33 ; 
the  26th  of  May,  1824,  ch.  186 ;  and  the  24th  of  May,  1828, 
ch.  1^6.  It  is  required,  that  he  declare,  on  oath,  before  a 
state  court,  being  a  court  of  record  with  a  seal  and  clerk,  and 
having  common  law  jurisdiction,  or  before  a  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  or  before  a  clerk  of  either  of  the 
said  courts,  two  years,  at  least,  before  his  admission,  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  and  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
his  own  sovereign.  This  declaration  need  not  be  previously 
made,  if  the  alien  resided  here  before  the  l8th  June,  1812, 


a  VaUel,  b.  H.  ch.  8,  sec.  101,  102.  108. 
6  JV.  F.  IUvii§d  SkUuUf,  vol.  i.  7Sl,  tec.  20. 
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and  has  siace  continued  to  reside  here ;  nor  if  he  be  a  minor 
und^  twenty-Kme  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  to  majori- 
ty* It  is  sufficient  to  be  made  at  Ihe  time  of  bis  admissioni 
and  that  he  then  declare  on  oath,  and  prove  to  the  satisfitc- 
tion  of  the  court,  that  for  three  years  next  proceeding,  it  was 
his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  then  the  five 
years  residence,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority, 
will  entitle  him  to  admission  as  a  citizen,  on  complying  with 
the  other  requisites  of  the  law.  At  the  time  of  his  adraisBioni 
his  country  must  be  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  aqd  he 
must,  before  one  of  these  courts,  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise,  on  oath,  re- 
nounce and  abjure  his  native  allegiance.  He  must,  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  satisfy  the  court,  by  other  proof  than 
his  own  oath,  that  he  has  resided  five  years,  at  least,  within 
the  United  States,  and  one  year,  at  least,  within  the  state 
where  the  court  is  held ;  and  if  he  shall  have  arrived  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  his  residence  must  have  been  continued 
for  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission,  without  being  at 
any  time  during  the  five  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  He  must  saUsfy  the  court,  that  during  that 
time,  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  at- 
tained to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
the  same.  He  must,  at  the  same  time,  renounce  any  title, 
or  order  of  nobility,  if  any  he  hath.  The  law  further  pro- 
vides, that  the  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized,  being 
minors  at  that  time,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States, 
be  deemed  citizens.  It  is  further  provided,'  that  if  any  alien 
shall  die  after  his  declaration,  and  before  actual  admission  as 
a  citizen,  bis  widow  and  children  shall  be  deemed  citizens. 
A  person  thus  duly  naturalized,  becomes  entitled  to  all  the 


a  Act  of  Congress,  March  26th,  1804,  ch.  47. 
Vol.  n.  9 
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privileges  and  immuniitefl  of  natural  born  sutgecte,  except 
that  a  residence  of  seren  years  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
hold  a  seat  in  congress,  and  no  person,  except  a  natural 
bom  citizen,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  in  some  of  the 
states  or  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  naturalization, 
have  been  subject  to  great  variations.  In  1790,  only  two 
years  previous  residence  was  required.  In  1795,  the  period 
was  enlarged  to  five  years  ;  and  in  1798,  to  14  years ;  and 
in  1802,  it  was  reduced  back  to  five  years,  where  it  still  re- 
mains. This  period  of  probation  has  probably  been  deemed 
as  liberal  as  was  oonsistant  with  a  due  regard  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  A  moderate  previous  residence  becomes  ma- 
terial, to  enable  aliens  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  babita 
proper  to  make  wholesome  citizens,  who  can  combine  the 
spirit  of  freedom  with  a  love  to  the  laws.  Strangers,  on  thehr 
first  arrival,  and  before  they  have  had  time  to  acquire  pre- 
pay, and  form  coniiexions  and  attachments,  are  not  to  be 
presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  our  political  institutions, 
or  to  feel  pride  or  zeal  in  theif  stability  and  success.* 


a  Dariogr  the  elevatioa  and  splsiidDiur  of  the  Afheoian  power,  the 
f  liTilege  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  wee  deemed  m  rerj  distiofoiahed  faTOvr. 
It  ooald  only  be  obtained  bj  the  consent  and  decree  of  two  sacoessivs 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  was  gpranted  to  none  but  to  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  reputation,  or  who  had  performed  some  signal  serrice 
to  the  republic.  1  PotUr*9  Oreek  AtUiquUUi^  44,  46.  160.  In  the 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  there  were  resident  in  Attica  10,000 
freemen,  being  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  tElractioo,  or  freed  slaves, 
who  had  not  the  rights  of  Athenian  citinens.  I  MUf.  BitUny,  364, 366. 
And  yet  it  is  said,  that  foreigners  could  not  dispose  ef  their  goods  by 
wiU,  but  that  they  were  appropriated,  at  their  death,  for  the  public  use. 
2  Pottery  344.  In  Rome,  foreigners  could  not  make  a  will ;.  and  the 
effecti  of  a  foreigner,  at  his  death,  went  to  the  public,  or  to  his  patron, 
under  the/tit  appHcaUotUt,  Ok,  de  Orai.  1.  39.  Dig.  49.  16.  6S. 
Ibid.  lib.  36,  ad  l^an  faUidkuny  Prce.  Did.  du  Dig,  tit.  Eiremgers. 
The  Romans  were  noted  for  their  pecnliar  jealousy  of  the  jut  cioUaJtUy 
or  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.    It  w«s,  at  first,  limited  to  the  PonuMria 
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If  aD  alien  dies  before  be  has  taken  any  steps  under  the  act 
of  nataralimion,  bk  personal  estate  goes  according  to  bis  will, 
or  if  he  died  intestate,  then  according  to  the  law  of  distribulioii 
of  the  place  of  bis  domicil,  at  the  time  of  his  death/  The 
stationary  place  of  residence  of  the  party  at  his  death,  de* 
lermines  the  rule  of  distribution/  and  this  is  a  rule  of  public 
right,  as  weH  as  of  natural  justice.  JUobilia  personam  sequuttr 
iUTy  immobilia  sUufru^  The  unjust  and  inhospitable  rule 
of  the  most  polished  states  of  antiquity,  prevailed  m  many 
parte  of  Europe,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and 
Yattel  expressed  his  astonishment  that  there  should  have  re- 
Buined  any  vestiges  of  so  barbarous  a  usage,  in  an  age  so 
enligblened.  The  law,  which  claimed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  the  effects  of  deceased  foreigners,  who  left  no  heirs  who 
were  natives,  existed  in  France  as  late  as  the  commencement 
of  their  revolution.''  This  rule  of  the  French  law,  was  founded 
not  only  on  the  Roman  law,  but  it  was  attempted  to  be  jus- 
tified by  the  narrow  and  absurd  policy  of  preventiog  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  sub- 
jects of  other  countries.'  It  was  abolished  by  the  constitution 
of  the  first  constjgjent  assembly,  in  1791,  and  foreigners  were 
admitted  upon  the  most  liberal  terms,  and  declared  capable 


of  Rome,  and  then  graduallj  extended  to  the  bound*  of  Laiium.  Id 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius,  De  Aug.  sec- 
40,  the  same  anxiety  was  discovered  to  keep  the  Roman  people  pure 
and  untainted  of  foreign  blood  ;  and  be  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city 
with  a  sparing  hand.  But  when  Caracalla,  for  the  purpose  of  a  mora 
extended  taxation,  levelled  all  distinotloos,  and  comnnnicated  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  to  the  whole  Roman  worid,  the  national  spirit  was  lost 
among  the  people,  and  the  pride  of  their  country  was  oo  longer  felt,  nor 
Its  honour  observed.     1  Gtbb.  HUi.  268.  p 

a  1  Binney,  3S6.    3  Johm.  Ch,  Rep.  210.     1  Mason**  Rep,  408. 

b  Pipon  v.  Pipon,  Amb.  25.    Bum  v.  Cole,  Atnb.  416. 

e  Hub.  Pralec,  tom.  i.  278,  torn.  ii.  542.  De  coi^/Udu  Ugum^  sec. 
15.     VaUel,  b.  ii.  ch.  8,  sec.  110,  111. 

d  l2>MM<,26,8ec.  11. 

e  Und,  555,  sec.  13. 
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of  acquiring  and  dfepoBing  of  property  equally  with  natural 
bom  citizens.  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  in  1778,  provided  against  the  evil  effects 
of  this  law,  by  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  droit  ^aubaine,  and 
might  dispose  by  will  of  their  property,  real  and  personal, 
{Inens  meubles  et  imtneubles,)  and  if  they  died  intestate,  it 
was  to  descend  to  their  heirs,  whether  residing  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  like  privilege  was  conferred  upon  French- 
men dying  in  this  country.  The  treatise  of  France  with 
other  powers,  usually  contained  the  same  relaxation  of  her 
ancient  rule ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  1778  was  abolished 
in  1798,  yet,  in  the  renewed  treaty  of  1801,  the  same  pro- 
vision was  inserted,  and  under  it  American  citizens  in  France, 
and  French  subjects  in  the  United  States,  could  acquire,  hdd 
and  transmit,  real  as  well  as  personal  property,  equally  as  if 
they  were  natives,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any  act  of 
naturalization,  or  special  permission.  This  last  treaty  ex- 
pired in  1809,  and  the  rights  of  Frenchmen  arising  thereaf- 
ter, were  left,  like  those  of  other  aliens,  to  be  governed  by 
the  general  law  of  the  land.  '  ^^-^ 

The  Napoleon  code  did  not  pursue  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
French  constituent  assembly  of  1791,  and  it  seems  to  have 
revived  the  harsh  doctrine  of  the  Droit  LfAubaine,  under 
the  single  exception,  that  aliens  should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  in 
France  the  same  civil  rights  secured  to  Frenchmen,  by  trea- 
ty j  in  the  country  to  which  the  alien  belongs.'  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  exemption  in  fevour  of  the  alien,  that  civil 
rights  are  granted  to  Frenchmen  by  the  local  laws  of  the 
foreign  country,  unless  that  concession  be  founded  upon  trea- 
ty.*   The  law,  in  France,  until  within  a  recent  period,  was, 

a  Code  Jfapoleon,  No.  1 1.  726.  912. 

6  Jtf.  TVmJiter,  in  bis  DroU  cwil  FranccdSy  torn.  i.  n.  265,  cites  for 
that  rale  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  CassatioD,  id  1806  ;  and  he  says  that 
this  article  in  the  Napoleon  code  was  taken  from  one  in  the  new  Pras- 
siancode. 
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that  a  stranger  could  not,  except  by  special  favour,  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will ;  and  when  be  died,  the  sovereign  suc- 
ceeded by  right  of  inheritance  to  his  estate.'  But  the  Droit 
tPAubainCy  under  the  articles  No.  726  and  912,  of  the  code 
ewilf  was  abolished  in  France,  hy  a  law  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1819,  and  aliens  can  now  acquire,  enjoy,  and  transmit  by 
will,  and  by  descent,  real  and  personal  property,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom.  In  case  of 
succession  among  co-heirs,  partly  French  and  partly  aliens, 
die  French  heins  take  of  the  property  in  France  a  portion 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  situated  in  the  foreign 
country,  and  from  which  they  would  be  excluded  imder  the 
foreign  law  or  custom. 

British  subjects,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  confirmed  in  the  titles 
which  they  then  held  to  lands  in  this  country,  so  fisir  as  the 
question  of  alienism  existed ;  and  they  were  declared  com- 
petent to  sell,  devise,  and  traiumit  the  same,  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they,  nor  their 
lieifs  or  assigns,  should,  as  to  those  lands,  be  regarded  as 
aliens.  The  treaty  applied  to  the  title,  whatever  it  might 
be,  but  it  referred  only  to  titles  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  titles  subsequently  acquired.^  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  provision  of  a  temporary  character,  and  by  the  lapse 
of  time  it  is  rapidly  becoming  unimportant  and  obsolete. 

The  legislature  of  New- York,  and  probably  of  many  other 
states,  are  in  the  practice  of  granting  to  particular  aliens,  by 
name,  the  privilege  of  holding  real  property  ;  and  by  a  per- 
manent provision  in  New-York,  aliens  are  enabled  to  take 
and  hold  lands  in  fee,  and  to  sell,  mortgage,  and  devise,  but 
not  demise  or  lease  the  same,  equally,  as  if  they  were  native 


a  Bepertoirt  de  Juris-  par  Merlin^  tit.  Avbaine^  and  tit.  Elranger, 
oh.  1,  No.  6. 

6  1  WhMian,  300.  4  Ibid.  463.  7  Ibid.  535.  9  Ibid.  496.  IS 
Man.  Rep.  143. 
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citizens ;  provided  the  party  had  previously  taken  an  oath 
that  be  was  a  resident  in  the  state,  and  intends  always  to  re* 
fldde  in  the  United  States,  and  to  become  a  citizen  thereof  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  naturalized,  and  that  he  had  taken  the 
incipient  measures  required  by  law  for  that  purpose.  The 
power  to  sell,  assign,  mortgage  and  devise  real  estate,  is  to 
continue  for  six  years  from  the  time  of  taking  the  oath  y 
but  the  alien  is  not  capable  of  taking  or  holding  any  lands^ 
descended,  devised,  or  conveyed  to  him  previously  to  his  be^ 
coming  such  resident,  and  taking  the  oath  above  mentioned ; 
and  if  he  dies  within  the  six  years,  his  heirs  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States,  take  by  descent,  equally  as  if  he 
had  been  a  citizen."*  There  are  similar  statute  provisions  in 
fieivour  of  aliens,  in  South  Carolina,  Indiana,  Delaware^  and 
Missouri ;  and  in  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinais 
and  Ohio,  the  disability  of  aliens  to  take,  hold,  and  transmit 
real  property,  seems  to  be  entirely  removed.*'  In  North  CarcH 
lina  and  Vermont,  there  is  even  a  provision  ins^ed  in  their 
constitutions,  that  every  person  of  good  character,  who  comee 
into  the  state,  and  settles,  and  takes  an  oath  of  aUegiaDce  to 
the  same,  may  thereupon  purchase,  and  by  other  just  means, 
acquire,  hold,  and  transfer  land,  and  after  one  year's  resi- 
dence, become  entitled  to  most  of  the  privileges  of  a  natural 
bom  subject  These  civil  privileges,  conferred  upon  alienSi 
by  state  authority,  are  dictated  by  a  just  and  liberal  policy  ; 
but  they  must  be  taken  to  be  strictly  local ;  and  until  a  fo- 
reigner is  duly  naturalized,  according  to  the  act  of  Congress, 


«  JV:  r.  Rmriged  SUUuUt,  roh  i.  720,  tec  16—20. 

b  Qriffiih'i  Law  RegitUr^  paanm.  1  CotuL  Rep,  S.  C.  412. 
Ckruty'i  Dig.  Ut  Alien.  Revised  SiaUUee  of  Rlinoii,  in  1829.  Act 
of  South  Carolina,of  1799,  preBcribing  the  temu  of  denizatioD.  By  Che 
charter  of  William  Peon,  as  proprietary  of  PenasylFania,  to  the  inhabit- 
anti,  ID  1683,  it  was  declared,  that  io  the  case  of  aliens  purchasiDg 
lands  in  the  proTince,  and  dying  therein  without  being  naturalized,  their 
estates  should  descend  as  if  they  were  naturalized.  Fraud's  Pemneyl- 
B,  vol.  ii.  App.  27. 
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he  18  noi  entitled  in  any  otb^  state  to  any  other  priyileges 
than  those  which  the  laws  of  that  state  allow  to  aUens.  Nd 
other  stale  is  bound  to  admit,  nor  would  the  United  States 
admit,  any  alien  to  any  privileges,  to  which  he  is  not  entitled 
bj  treaty,  or  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  the  Unitsd 
Slates,  or  of  the  state  in  which  he  dwells.  The  article  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,'  declaring  that  citizens 
of  each  state  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  irnmuni- 
ties  of  citizens  in  the  several  states,  applies  only  to  natural 
born  or  duly  naturalized  citizens,  and  if  they  remove  from 
one  state  to  another,  they  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  that 
persons  of  the  same  description  are  entitled  to  in  the  state  to 
which  the  removal  is  made,  and  to  none  other.  If,  tfaerefive, 
for  instance,  fiiee  persons  of  colour  are  not  entitled  to  vote  in 
Carc^na;  free  persons  of  colour  emigrating  there  from  a 
northern  state,  would  not  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  laws  of 
each  state  ought,  and  must,  govern  within  its  jurisdictioa  ; 
and  the  laws  and  usages  of  one  stale  cannot  be  permitted  to 
prescribe  qualifications  for  citizens,  to  be  claimed  and  exer- 
cised in  other  states,  in  contravention  to  Ibeir  local  policy.* 
It  was  declarsd  in  CarJleU  v.  Caryelly^  that  the  privik|f89 
and  immunities  conceded  by  the  constitution  of  the  United' 


a  Art.  4,  tec.  2. 

5  It  18  a  canons  iact  id  ancieDt  Grecian  bntorjr,  that  tbe  Gre^ 
states  iodolged  suoh  a  oarrow  and  excessiTe  jealousy  of  each  oUier, 
that  iotermarriafre  was  forbiddeo,  and  none  were  aflowed  to  possew 
lands  within  tlie  territory  of  another  state.  When  the  OlyaCbian  i«- 
pobiio  introdooed  a  mora  liberal  and  beneiicial  policy  ia  thm  rttpmi^H 
was  ooosidered  as  a  porteDtiou  ioooration.  JUitford's  Hidory^  r6L  v* 
p.  9.  So,  the  Byzantines,  to  evince  their  deep  gmtitnde  t»  the  Aths 
mans  for  their  assistance  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedoo,  broke 
in  «poB  their  ordiaary  priicy,  and  granted,  by  law,  to  tbe  Athenians, 
the  right  of  intermarriage  with  their  citizens,  and  the  power  of  par- 
chasing  and  holding  lands  in  tbe  Byzantine  and  Perinthian  tenitorics. 
DemoH,  Oral,  de  Corona^  where  the  original  decree  is  set  forth  at 
laige. 

e  4  Wvh.  Or.  lUp.  371. 
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States  to  citizens  in  the  several  states,  were  to  be  confined  Uf 
those  which  were,  in  their  nature,  fundamental,  and  belonged 
of  right  to  the  citizens  of  all  free  governments.  Such  are 
the  rights  of  protection  of  life  and  liberty,  and  to  acquire  and 
enjoy  property,  and  to  pay  no  higher  impositions  than  other 
citizens,  and  to  pass  through  or  reside  in  the  state  at  pleasure^ 
and  to  enjoy  the  elective  franchise  according  to  the  reguia-^ 
tions  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  But  this  immunity  does  noi 
apply  to  every  right,  for  some  may  belong  exclusively  to  re- 
sident citizens  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  was  held^ 
that  a  statute  of  New-Jersey  confining  the  right  of  taking, 
oysters  within  the  waters  of  the  state,  to  the  actual  inhabit- 
ants and  residents  of  the  state,  was  not  an  act  infringing  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  power  to  regulate 
the  fisheries  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  states,  remained 
in  the  stales  respectively,  though  the  United  States  have  a 
concurrent  power,  so  far  as  concerns  the  free  navigation  o£ 
the  waters. 

The  act  of  Congress  confines  the  description  of  aliens  ca« 
pable  of  naturalization  to  ^^  free  white  persons."  I  presume 
that  this  excludes  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  and  it  may  become  a  question,  to  what  extent  persons 
of  mixed  blood,  as  mulattoes,  are  excluded,  and  what  shades 
and  degrees  of  mixture  of  colour  disqualify  an  alien  from 
application  for  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  naturalization.*  Per- 
haps there  might  be  difficulties. also  as  to  the  copper-coloured 
natives  of  America,  or  the  yellow  or  tawny  races  of  Asiatics^ 
though  I  should  doubt  whether  any  of  them  were  ''  white 
persons'^  within  the  purview  of  the  law.  It  is  the  declared 
law  of  New-York,^  that  Indians  are  not  citizens,  but  distinct 
tribes,  living  under  the  protection  of  the  government,  and, 


a  By  a  statate  of  Virginia,  in  1785,  every  person  who  hath  one  fourth 
part  or  more  of  negro  blood,  is  deemed  a  mulatto,  and  that  act  is  still  id 
force.    4  Randolph,  Q21, 

b  Goodell  r.  Jackson,  30  Johsa.  Rep,  693. 
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eonsequently,  they  never  can  be  made  citizens  under  the  act 
of  Congress. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  power  of  naturalization  resided  in  the  several 
states ;  and  the  constitution  of  New- York,  as  it  was  orignal- 
ly  passed,*  required  all  persons  bom  out  of  the  United  States, 
and  naturalized  by  our  legislature,  to  take  an  oath  abjuring 
all  foreign  allegiance  and  subjection,  in  all  matters,  ecdesi- 
astical  as  well  as  civil.  This  was  intended,  and  so  it  ope- 
rated, to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  naturalization  Roman 
Catholics  who  acknowledged  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  and  it  was  the  result  of  former  fears  and  prejudices 
(still  alive  and  active  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolu- 
tion) respecting  the  reUgion  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
European  history  had  taught  us  to  believe  was  incompatible 
with  perfect  national  independence,  or  the  freedom  and  good 
order  of  civil  society.  So  extremely  strong,  and  so  astonish- 
ingly fierce  and  unrelenting  was  public  prejudice  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  the  early  part  of  our  colonial  history,  that  we  find  it 
declared  by  law  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,*  that 
every  Jesuit  and  popish  priest  who  should  continue  in  the 
colony  after  a  given  day,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  and  if  he  broke  prison  and  escaped,  and  was 
retaken,  he  should  be  put  to  death.  That  law,  said  Mr. 
Smith,  the  historian  of  the  colony  as  late  as  the  year  1766,* 
was  worthy  of  perpetual  duration ! 


a  Art.  42. 

6  Colony  £cno#,  vol.  i;  p.  38.  LMn^tion  4*  Smith**  edit. 

c  Smiih'sHuioryo/Mw'rorkjp.  111. 

Vol.  n.  10 
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LECTURE  XXVI- 


Or  THE  I.AW  CX>]fCER]nN6  MABRIAGC^ 

The  primaiyand  most  important  of  the  domestic  relalioiiSi 
is  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  has  its  foundation  in  natuiei 
and  is  the  only  lawful  relation  by  which  Providence  has  per*' 
milted  the  continuance  of  the  human  race.  In  every  age  it 
has  a  propitJoufl  influence  on  the  moral  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of 
social  order.  We  may  justly  place  to  the  credit  of  the  insth 
tnticHi  of  marriage,  a  great  share  of  the  blessings  which  flow 
fiom  refinement  of  maimers,  the  education  of  children,  the 
sense  of  justice,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.*  In 
the  examination  of  this  interesting  contract,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  consider  how  a  marriage  may  be  lawfully  made^ 
and,  secondly,  how  it  may  be  lawfufly  dissolved ;  and,  lastly, 
I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  belong  to 
that  relation. 

(1.)  AH  persons  who  have  not  the  regular  use  of  the  under^ 
standing,  suflScient  to  deal  with  discretion  in  the  oommoD 
affiiiiB  of  life^  as  idiots  and  lunatics,  (ezcqit  in  their  ludd  in- 


a  The  gr^t  phikMophical  poet  of  antiqm^,  who  wu,  bowsrer,  i 
tWard  in  nrach  of  Mb  phOoiophical  tbeoiy,  bat  oniiieDtly  beantifiily 
tonder,  and  MibUnie  in  his  poetry,  rappoies  the  driliSfttion  of  man^i^i 
to  hare  been  the  remit  of  marriege  andfiunOy  eitabliibments. 

C(uiaqu4priioaUii  venerii  e<mnMa  lata 
€JognUa  iunifproUmque  ex  h  viderB  ertaiam : 
Tumgmimhimuimmprinimiifm>lUacer$c<i^n^ 

lAunt.  de  Ber.  JfaL  lib.  6« 
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tervab,)  are  incapable  of  agreeing  to  any  contract,  and  of 
course  to  that  of  marriage.  Rut  though  marriage  with  an 
idiot  or  lunatic,  be  absdutely  vend,  and  no  sentence  of  avoid- 
ance be  absdutely  necessary  ;*  yet,  as  wdl  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  order  of  society,  as  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  all  per- 
sons concerned,  it  is  expedient  that  the  nullity  of  the  mar- 
riage should  be  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  deoree  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  existence  and  extent 
of  mental  disease,  and  how  far  it  may  be  suflBcient,  by  the 
darkness  and  disorder  ¥^ucb  it  brings  upon  the  human  fiir 
cullies^  to  make  void  die  marriage  contact,  may  somedmes 
be  a  perplexing  question,  extremdy  difitressing  to  the  injured 
party,  and  &tal  to  the  peace  and  happinen  of  fiimilieB.  Who* 
thsr  the  rdation  of  husband  and  wife  lawfully  exists,  never 
should  be  kft  uncertain.  Suits  to  annul  a  maniagB,  by  rsa* 
son  of  idiocy  or  lunacy,  have  consequently  been  often  insti* 
toted  and  sustained  in  the  spiritual  courts  in  England.* 
The  proper  tribunal  for  the  investigation  of  this  question, 
when  it  is  brought  up  directly,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
testing  the  validity  of  the  contract,  will  depend  iqion  the  local 
institutions  of  every  state.  In  those  states,  which  have 
equity  tribunals  it  belongs  to  them,^  and  where  there  are 
no  such  tribunals  distinct  from  the  supreme  courts  of  common 
law  jurisdiction,  for  the  exercise  of  equity  powers,  whatever 
jurisdiction  is  exercised  over  the  malrimonial  contnict,  must  be 
in  the  common  law  courts. 

A  marriage  procured  by  force  or  fraud,  is  abo  void  ah 
iniiioj  and  may  be  treated  as  null  by  every  court  in  which 
its  validity  may  be  incidentally  drawn  in  question.  The  basis 
of  the  marriage  contract  is  consent,  and  the  ingredient  of 


a  t  PhUlimore^s  R^.  19.  69. 

b  Aih*8  caM,  Free,  in  Ch.  203.  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  S78.  fL  6.  Eg 
parU  Turing,  1  Fet.  4*  Bea.  140.  Turner  r.  Meyen,  1  Haggar^9 
OmtuL  Rep.  414.  CoaotMS  of  Portsmouth  v.  Earl  of  Portimootb,  1 
Hogg.  Eccl.  JUp,  355. 

c  Wiffhtmui  T.  Wiffhtman,  4  Johns.  Ch.  B^,  343. 
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finud  or  duren  k  as  fatal  in  this  as  in  any  other  contract,  for 
the  free  aasent  of  the  mind  to  the  contract  is  wanting.'  The 
common  law  allowed  divorces  a  vinculo,  causa  metus^ 
causa  impotentUj^  and  those  were  cases  of  a  fraudulent  con- 
tract. It  is  equally  proper  in  this  case,  as  in  those  of  idiocy 
or  lunacy,  that  the  fraud  or  violence  should  be  judicially 
hdvestigated,  in  a  suit  instituted  for  the  very  purpose  of  an- 
nuUiDg  the  marriage  ;  and  such  a  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
properly  beknigs  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England,  and 
to  (he  courts  of  equity  in  this  country.  It  is  declared  in 
New- York,  by  statute,*  that  when  either  party  to  a  marriage 
shall  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  it,  for  want  of  age  or  vsk- 
decBtanding  ;  or  incapable,  from  physical  causes^  of  entering 
into  the  marriage  state;  or  when  the  consent  was  obtained 
by  force  or  fraud ;  the  marriage  shall  be  void  from  the  time  its 
nuUity  shall  be  declared  by  a  court  of  competent  authority ; 
and  the  courts  of  equity  are  invested  with  that  power.^  It  is 
eaid  that  enor  will,  in  some  cases,  destroy  a  marriage,  and 
lender  the  contraci  void,  as  if  one  p^rscm  be  substituted  for 
another.  This,  however,  would  be  a  case  of  palpable  fraud, 
going  to  the  substance  of  the  contract ;  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  a  case,  in  which  error  simply,  and  without  any 
other  ingredient,  as  to  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  in  respect 
to  the  other,  would  vacate  the  contract  It  is  well  under- 
stood, that  error,  and  even  disingenuous  representations,  in 
respect  to  the  qualities  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  as 
his  conditioo,  rank,  fortune,  maimers,  and  character,  would 
be  insufficient  The  law  makes  no  provision  forthe  rdief  of 
a  blind  cceduliiy,  however  it  may  have  been  produced.' 


a  VodadPand.  lib.  24.  2.  15.  TouJUier^a  DroU  Ciml  Franemt, 
torn.  i.  No.  501.  504.  506.  512.  IZeevc't  Dome§Ue  JUlaHom^  201. 207. 
FMi€r'9TiraUiduConir(adeJtariage,No.9fn,20^  ftHaggard'9 
GmjutAip.  104.  246. 

b  JV.  T,  Bevised  Statutes,  roh  ii.  139,  sec.  4> 

e  lind.  142,  MC.  20 ;  168,  see.  2. 

d  TauUUr^  ibid.  No.  515.  521.     Foi^Ur,  ibid.  No.  910.  914. 
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(2.)  No  penoDs  are  capable  of  bindiiig  themsebes  in  mar- 
riage, until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ccmaent,  wfaichi 
by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  is  fixed  at  fourteen  in  malea^ 
and  twdve  in  females.    The  law  supposes  that  the  parties,  at 

that  age,  have  suflkient  discietion  for  such  a  contract,  and  they 
can  then  bind  themselves  irrevocably,  and  cannot  afierwaida 
be  permitted  to  plead  even  their  egregious  indiscretioo,  how- 
ever distressing  the  result  of  it  may  be.  Marriage,  befim 
that  age,  is  voidable  at  the  electbn  of  either  party,  on  ani- 
ving  at  the  age  of  OMisent,  if  either  of  the  parties  be  under 
thai  age  when  the  contract  is  made.'  But  this  rule  of  reci- 
procity, however  true  in  its  application  to  actual  marriages, 
does  not  apply  to  other  contracts  made  by  a  competent  party 
with  an  in£suit,  nor  e?en  toa  promiseof  marriage  per  verba 
de  ftUuro  with  an  infimt,  under  the  age  of  discretion.  The 
person  of  full  age  is  abscdutely  bound,  and  the  contract  isiHily 
voidable  at  the  election  of  the  bfant  This  point  was  ruled 
by  the  K.  B.  in  Holt  v.  Wcurd  Clarendeuxf  after  the  quesh 
tion  had  been  argued  by  dvilians,  to  see  what  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Though  this 
be  the  rule  of  the  English  law,  the  civilians  and  canonists  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  question  ;  and  Swinburne  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  contract  in  that  case  was  not  binding  upon  the 
one  party  more  than  upon  the  other.' 

The  age  of  consent,  by  the  English  law,  was  no  doubt 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  which  established  the  same 
periods  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  as  the  competent  age  of  con- 
sent to  render  the  marriage  contract  binding.  Nature  has 
not  fixed  any  precise  period,  and  municipal  laws  must  operate 
by  fixed  and  reasonable  rules.    The  same  rule  was  adopted 


iPHUmortyiyi.  %HaggQr^9C<m»iMt.R^.%^  I Daift R^.lll^ 
Benton  t.  Benton. 

a  Co.  LiU.  33.  a.  79.  b. 

b  S  5fr.  937. 

c  Harg.  Cb.  LUL  lib.  ii.  n;45. 
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ia  France,  before  their  resolution ;'  but  by  the  Napoleoa 
eode,*  the  age  of  consent  was  raised  to  eighteen  in  males,  and 
fifteen  in  females,  though  a  dispensation  fiom  the  rule  may 
be  granted  for  good  cause. 

(3.)  No  pecBon  can  marry  while  the  former  husband  or 
wife  is  living.  Such  second  marriage  is,  by  the  common 
laW|  absolutely  nuH  and  void  ;^  and  it  is  probably  a  statute 
offence  in  most,  if  not  an  of  the  states  in  the  union.  In  New- 
York,  it  is  declared  by  statute  to  be  an  offence  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  in  all  but  certain  excepted 
eases.  Those  cases  are,  when  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  the  party  who  remarries,  remains  continually 
without  the  United  States  for  &ve  years  together,  or  wboi 
one  of  the  married  parties  shall  have  absented  from  the  other 
by  the  space  of  five  successiYe  yeare^  and  the  aoe  remarrying 
not  knowing  the  other,  who  had  abetted,  to  be  Umg  within 
that  time ;  or  when  the  person  remarrying  was,  at  the  time 
of  such  marriage,  divorced  by  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
court,  for  some  other  cause  than  the  adultery  of  such  person ; 
or  if  the  fofnnet  husband  or  wife  of  the  party  rnnarrying,  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  or  if  the  former 
marriage  has  been  duly  declared  void,  or  was  made  within 
the  age  of  consent'    This  is  essentially  a  transcript  of  the 


»  No.  244.  l^Jiho-Yin^RemiedSiaUiUM.Y^L'iLl^B^mla}^ 
«d  tlie  ag«8  of  ooDient  at  BerenteeD  in  males,  and  foartaen  in  feoales ; 
bnt  the  prorision  was  bo  disreli&bed,  that  it  mw  repealed  within  fov 
awnths  thereafter,  hj  the  act  of  90tb  April,  1830,  which,  of  coone,  kfl 
tibBoaw  to  Btuid,  as  before,  upon  the  rate  of  the  common  law. 

e  Cro.  Elix.  858.    1  Salk.  ISl. 

d  Jf.  T.  ReviMed  StaMet,  toL  ii.  139.  687.  JbiA.  688,  sec.  11. 
The  statute  has  further  prorided  on  this  snbject,  that  if  one  of  the  mar- 
ried parties  absents  himself  or  herself,  for  fire  sncoesiiTe  years,  withont 
beio;  known  to  the  other  party  to  be  liring  during  that  time,  and  the 
odier  party  manies  during  the  life  of  the  absent  person,  the  marriage  ia 
iM^tmityfrimikttimtthakiU  mMiy  ihatthepnmometdhyaamri 
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statute  of  1  Jas.  I.  c.  11,  with  a  reductioD  of  the  tune  of  ab- 
sence,  liom  seyeii  to  five  yean  ;  and  though  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  a  second  marriage  do  not  apply  in  those  except- 
ed caseS;  yet  if  the  former  husband  or  wife  be  living,  though 
the  fiict  be  unknown,  and  there  be  no  divorce  a  vinculo  duly 
pronounced,  or  the  first  marriage  has  not  been  duly  annulled, 
the  second  marriage  is  absolutely  void,  and  the  party  remar- 
rying incurs  the  misfortune  of  an  unlawful  connexi(».  If 
there  be  no  statute  regulation  in  the  case,  the  principle  of  the 
common  law,  and  not  cmly  of  England,  but  generally  of  the 
Christian  world,  is,  that  no  length  of  time  or  absence,  and 
nothing  but  death,  or  the  decree  of  a  court  confessedly  com- 
potent  to  the  case,  can  dissolve  the  marriage  tie.* 

By  the  statute  of  James  I.,  if  one  of  the  married  parties 
continually  remained  abroad  for  five  years,  and  was  living, 
even  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party,  or  the  parties 
were  at  the  time  only  under  a  divcffce,  a  mensa  et  tkoro,  yet 
the  second  marriage,  though  void  in  law,  would  not  be  within 
the  penalties  of  the  act  It  was  still  a  divorce,  and  the  ad 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  two  species  of  divorce.*  The 
crime  of  bigamy,  or  of  polygamy,  as  it  ought  more  properly 


of  eampeienl  auihoriiy.  And  farther,  that  no  pardon  fi:rant6d  to  any 
peiBOD  aenteoced  to  impriaoDmeDt  for  Ufe,  shall  restore  to  him  or  her 
the  rights  of  a  previous  marriage.  JV.  F.  Renitd  Stahdei,  voL  ii.  139, 
aec.  6, 7. 

a  1  Roll.  Abr.  340.  pi.  2.  357.  pi.  40. 360.  F.  Williamson  v.  Parisien, 
1  Johns.  Ch.  R^.  389.    Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  Johm,  Aep.  62. 

b  4  Blacksi  Com.  163, 164.  This  point  was  raised  and  diacoased 
in  Porter's  case,  Cro.  Car.  461,  and  while  the  court  admitted  the 
second  marriage  to  be  unlawful  and  void,  yet  they  did  not  decide 
whether  Uie  statute  penalty  would  attach  upon  such  a  case  of  bigamy. 
The  JVeto- ForX;  Remed  SiaJbuiet^  toL  ii.  687,  sec.  9,  have  corrected 
this  imperfection  in  the  English  statute,  and  made  the  exception  to  the 
application  of  the  penalties  of  bigamy,  in  the  case  of  divorce,  not  to  rest 
on  a  divorce  a  mensa  e<  thorot  but  to  apply  only  to  the  dissoUiUon  of 
the  former  marriage. 
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to  be  tenned,*  has  been  made  a  capital  offeace  in  some,  and 
punished  very  severely  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;*  but  the 
new  civil  code  of  France''  only  renders  such  second  mar- 
riage  unlawful,  without  annexing  any  penalty  for  the  of- 
fence.' 

The  direa  and  serious  prohibition  of  polygamy  contained 
in  our  law,  is  founded  on  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
the  laws  o[  our  social  nature,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  sense 
and  practice  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe."  Though 
tlie  Athenians,  at  one  lime,  permitted  polygamy,  yet,  gene- 
rally, it  was  not  tolerated  in  ancient  Greece,  but  was  regard- 
ed as  the  practice  of  barbarians/  It  was  also  forbidden  by 
the  Romans,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  history, 
and  the  prohibition  ia  inserted  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian.^ Polygamy  may  be  regarded  as  exclusively  the  fea- 
ture of  Asiatic  manners,  and  of  balf-civilized  life,  and  to 
be  incompatible  with  civilization,  refinement,  and  domestic 
felicity. 

(4.)  In  most  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  canon  law 
has  had  authority  or  influence,  marriages  are  prohibited  be- 


a  Harg.  Co,  Lilt.  lib.  ii.  d.  48. 

b  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  401. 

c  No.  147. 

d  If  a  woman  be  induced,  by  frandalent  means,  to  marry  a  man  who 
baa  a  wife  livio^,  and  who  represented  himself  as  single,  the  children 
born  while  the  deception  lasted,  are  eniiUed  to  the  rights  of  legitimate 
children.  Clendenoing  y.  Clendenniog,  15  Martin's  Louis.  Rep,  438. 
This  is  also  the  statute  law  in  New-York.  A*.  Y.  Revised SUOmUs^  vol. 
ii.  142,  sec.  23. 

e  PcUey's  Jdoral  Philosophy,  b.  iii.  cb.  6. 

/  2  Potter's  Greek  Antiq.  264.     Taylor's  Elem.  CinU  Lawy  340— 
344. 

g  Cic.  de  Oral.  1.  40.     Suet,  Jul.  52.    Inst.  1. 10.  b.  ad  Jin.     Tay^' 
lor,  ibid.  344—347.     Polygamy  was  in  practice  among  the  Jews  in 
the  early  patriarchal  ages.    Selden's  Uxor  I^raica,  lib.  i.  ch.  9.    Jtn^ 
tiquUies  of  the  Hebrew  Republic^  by  Lewis,  Tol.  iii.  248. 

Vol.  ii.  11 
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tween  near  telations  by  blood  or  marriage.  Prohibitions 
similar  to  the  canonical  disabilities  io  the  English  ecclesias- 
tical law,  were  contained  ia  the  Jewish  laws,  from  which  the 
canon  law  was,  in  this  respect,  deduced  ;  and  they  existed 
also  in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  sub- 
ject to  considerable  alternations  of  opinion,  and  with  various 
modifications  and  extent.'  These  regulations,  as  far  at  least 
as  they  prohibit  marriages  among  near  relations,  by  blood  or 
marriage,  (for  the  canon  and  common  law  made  no  distinc- 
tion on  this  point  between  connexions  by  consanguinity  and 
affinity,^)  are  evidently  founded  in  the  law  of  nature  ;  and 
incestuous  marriages  have  generally  (but  with  some  strange 
exceptions  at  Athens*)  been  regarded  with  abhorrence  by  the 
soundest  writers  and  the  most  polished  states  of  antiquity. 
Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  a  purer  taste  and  stricter 
doctrine  have  been  inculcated ;  atid  an  incestuous  connexion 
between  an  uncle  and  niece,  has  been  recently  adjudged,  by 
a  great  master  of  public  and  municipal  law,  to  be  a  nuisance 
extremely  offensive  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  society,  and 
tending  to  endless  confusion,  and  the  pollution  of  the  sanctity 
of  private  life.** 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  point  at  v^iicli 
the  laws  of  nature  have  ceased  to  discountenance  the  union. 
It  is  very  clearly  established,  that  marriages  between  rela- 
tions by  blood  in  the  lineal,  or  ascending  and  descending 
lines,  are  unnatural  and  unlawful,  and  they  lead  to  a  confu- 
sbn  of  rights  and  duties.     On  this  point,  the  civil,  the  ca- 


a  Selden^B  Uxor  Ebraica,  lib.  i.  ch.  1—5.  1  Potter* $  Greek  Antiq, 
170.  2  Urid.  267, 268, 269.  Tacit.  Ann.  12,  sec.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Leviis' 
Antiquities  of  the  JeutUh  Republic,  vol.  iii.  252. 

6  Co.  IM.  235.  a.  Qibwn's  Cod.  412.  I  Philtimore'e  Rep.  201. 
355. 

c  Mitfor^g  History  qfOreece^  vol.  vii.  p.  374. 

d  Bai-g^ess  v.  Bargets,  1  Haggards  Consist.  Rep,  366.  Sucha  coo- 
nexioD  waa  held  in  equal  abomioation  by  JustiniaD's  code.  Codet  5. 
8.2. 
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non,  and  the  common  law,  are  in  perfect  harmony.  In  the 
learned  opinion  which  Ch.  J.  Yaughan  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  Harrison  v.  Burwell,'^  upon  consultation  with  all 
the  judges  of  England,  he  considered  that  such  marriages 
were  against  the  law  of  nature,  and  contrary  to  a  moral  pro- 
hibition binding  upon  all  mankind.  But  when  we  go  to  col- 
laterals, it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  forbidden  degrees  by  dear 
and  established  principles.^ 

In  several  of  the  United  States,  man-iages  within  the  levi- 
tical  degrees  are  made  void  by  statute  ;  but  in  New- York, 
until  1830,  there  was  not  any  statute  defining  tlie  forbid- 
den degrees,  and  in  England,  the  prohibition  to  marry  within 
the  levitical  degrees  rests  on  the  canon  law,  which,  in  that 
respect,  received  the  sanction  of  several  statutes  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Hen.  YHI.  It  was  considered,  in  the  case  of 
Wightman  v.  Wiffhinmn,^  that  marriages  between  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  the  collateral  line,  were  equally,  with  those 
between  peisons  in  the  hneal  line  of  consanguinity,  unlawful 
and  void,  as  being  plainly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles 
of  society,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  the  prohibition  farther  without 
legislative  sanction  ;  and  it  was  observed,  in  the  case  last 
referred  to,  that  in  New- York,  independent  of  any  positive 
institution,  the  courts  would  not  probably  be  authorized  to 
interfere  with  marriages  in  the  collateral  line  beyond  the  first 
degree,  especially  as  the  levitical  degrees  were  not  con- 


a  Vaughan's  Rep.  206.    2  Vent.  9.  S.  C. 

b  Doctor  Tajlor,  in  his  ElemenU  of  the  Cml  Lena,  p.  314—3399 
has  gooe  deeply  ioto  the  Greek  and  Rooiao  learDin^j^  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  near  relations,  and  he  says, 
the  fourth  degree  of  ooUateral  consanguinity  is  the  proper  point  to 
stop  at ;  that  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  is  lawful,  and  the  civil  law 
properly  established  the  fourth  as  the  first  degree  that  could  match  with 
decency. 

c  4  Johm.  Ch.  Rep.  343. 
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sidered  to  be  binding  as  a  mere  rule  of  municipal  obedience.* 
The  Napoleon  code*  has  adopted  precisely  the  same  ex- 
tent of  prohibition,  as  forming  the  impassible  line  between 
lawful  and  incestuous  marriages ;  and  though  the  prohibi- 
tion goes  deeper  into  the  collateral  line,  yet  the  government 
reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  dispense,  at  its  pleasure,  with 
such  further  prohibitions.  It  is  evident,  that  the  compilers  of 
that  code  considered  the  man'iage  between  collaterals  in  the 
first  degree  of  consanguinity,  to  be  founded  on  a  prohibition 
which  was  of  absolute,  uniform,  and  universal  obligation,  be- 
cause, as  to  the  prohibition  between  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
sovereign  had  no  dispensing  power.  In  England,  the  ques- 
tion was  considered  by  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  the  case  of 
Butler  V.  Ocuitrill,^  and  though  the  court  did  not  agree  to 
admit  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  to  be  against 
the  law  of  nature,  as  marriages  were  so  considered,  between 
parties  connected  in  the  lineal  line ;  yet  they  admitted  them 
to  be  against  the  law  of  God,  and  against  good  morals  and 
policy.  In  Louisiana,  marriages  are  prohibited  among  collate- 
ral relations,  not  only  between  brother  and  sister,  but  between 
uncle  and  the  niece,  and  the  aunt  and  the  nephew.''  It  is  not 
consistent  with  my  purpose  to  pursue  this  inquiry  more  mi- 
nutely. The  books  abound  with  curious  discussions  on  the 
limitations  which  ought  to  be  prescribed  ;  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish cases,  in  particular,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  courts 


a  By  the  J^ew-Yark  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  139,  sec.  3  ;  ibid.  688, 
sec.  12,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  1830,  marriage  between  rela- 
tives in  the  ascending;  and  descending  lines,  and  between  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  half  as  well  as  of  the  whole  blood,  is  now  declared  (o  be 
incestuoas  and  void.  Sach  incestuoas  marriages,  and  also  adaUery  and 
fornication,  committed  by  such  relatives  with  each  other,  are  made 
indictable  offences,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

b  No.  161,162. 

c  OilberVH  Eg.  Rep.  166. 

d  Civil  Code,  art.  97. 
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bestowed  immense  labour,  and  displayed  profound  learning, 
in  their  investigations  on  the  subject.* 

(5.)  The  consent  of  parents,  or  guardians,  to  the  marriage 
of  minors,  is  not  requisite.  In  New- York,  we  had  no  statute 
provision  in  the  case,  until  1830,  and  marriages  were  left  to 
the  freedom  of  the  common  law,  and  consequently,  with  as 
few  checks  in  the  formation  of  the  marriage  contract,  as  in 
any  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  matrimonial  law  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  is  equally  loose,  ^  and  so  was  the 
English  law  prior  to  the  statute  of  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.*  That 
statute,  among  other  things,  declared  all  marriages  under  li- 
censes, when  either  of  the  parties  were  under  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  if  celebrated  without  publication  of  ban^,  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  unmarried  mother,  or 
guardian,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  The  English  sta- 
tute pursued  the  policy  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the  law  of  the 
present  day  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  holding  clandestine 
marriages  to  be  a  grievous  evil,  so  far  as  they  might  affect  (be 
happiness  of  families,  and  the  control  of  property.*    Though 


a  Whether  it  be  proper  or  lawful,  io  a  religiooi  or  moral  sense,  for  a 
man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  has  been  disciissed  by  Ameri^ 
can  writers.  Mr.  N.  Webster,  in  his  £«fayt,  published  at  Boston  in 
1790,  No.  96,  held  the  affirmaliFe  ;  and  it  is  made  lawful  by  statute  in 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Liringston,  in  his  DistertaUon,  published  at  New- 
Branswick  in  1816,  and  confined  exclusively  to  that  point,  maintained 
the  negative  side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  my  object  to  meddle  with 
that  question  ;  but  such  a  marriage  is  clearly  not  incestuous  or  invalid 
by  our  municipal  law. 

b  ErMne's  LisL  vol.  i.  89—91.  MDouaWi  Iml.  vol.  i.  112. 
2  Jiddanu'  Rep.  375.     1  Ifnd.  64. 

c  The  rigour  of  the  act  of  Geo.  II.  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the 
new  marriage  act  of  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  and  the  provision  rendering  void 
all  marriages  solemnized  by  license,  by  minors,  without  consent,  was 
repealed,  and  marriages  had  by  previous  publication  of  bans  were 
rendered  valid,  though  there  had  been  false  names  used  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  baos.  1  Addama'  Rep.  28.  94.  479.  A  marriage  by  a 
minor  was  held  valid,  though  his  father  was  living,  and  did  not  consent. 
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the  Roman  law  greatly  favoured  marriages  by  the  famous  jus 
trium  liberoi-um,  allowing  certain  special  privileges  to  the 
pareut  of  three  or  more  children  ;  yet  it  held  the  consent  of 
the  father  to  be  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the  maniage 
of  children,  of  whatever  age,  except  where  that  consent  could 
not  be  given,  as  in  cases  of  captivity,  or  defect  of  understand- 
ing.' Parental  restraints  upon  raaiTiage  existed  likewise  in 
ancient  Greece,^  and  they  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  in  Ger- 
many,* Holland,**  and  Prance.*  The  marriage  of  minors, 
under  these  European  regulations^  is  absolutely  void,  if  had 
without  the  consent  of  the  father,  or  mother,  if  the  survivor ; 
and  minority  in  France  extends  to  the  age'  of  twenty-five  in 
males,  and  twenty-one  in  females^  and  even  after  that  pe- 
riod the  parental  and  family  check  continues  in  a  mitigated 
degree. 

(6.)  No  peculiar  ceremonies  are  requisite  by  the  common 
law  to  the  valid  celebration  of  the  marriage.  The  consent 
of  the  parties  is  all  that  is  required ;  and  as  marriage  is  said 
to  be  a  contract  jure  gentium^  that  consent  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired  by  natural  or  public  law/     The  Roman  lawyers 


the  statute  of  3  Geo.  IV.  requiring  the  consent  of  parents,  being  direc- 
tory merely.  Rex  v.  InhabilanU  of  BimUngkam,  8  Bamw,  if  Cress. 
29.  But  in  Wiltshire  t.  Wiltshire,  Haggard^  vol.  iii.  332,  it  was  held, 
that  a  marriage  by  bans,  where,  by  the  consent  of  both  parlies,  one  of 
the  Christian  names  of  the  man  (a  minor)  was  omitted  for  the  purpose 
of  coDGeahneot,  was  null  and  void,  under  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  76. 

a  Insi.  1.  10.  Pr.    Taylor's  Elements  of  the  Cwil  Low,  310—313. 

b  Potter's  Greek  Atdiq,  vol.  ii.  270, 271. 

c  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Oer.  lib.  i^  sec.  138.  If  the  parent  unrea- 
Bonably  withheld  his  consent,  be  might  be  compelled  by  the  governor 
of  the  province,  at  the  instance  of  the  child,  to  give  it.     Dig,  23. 2. 1 9. 

d  Fan  I^eewoen^s  Com.  on  the  Romtm  Dutch  Law,  p.  73. 

e  Poihier,  TraUi  du  Control  de  Mar.  No.  321—342.  Code  Jfapo- 
leon^  No.  148—160.  TouUiery  Droit  Civil  FroMais,  torn.  i.  463— 
463. 

/  Orolius,  b.  ii.  ch.  5,  sec.  10.     BracUmy  lib.  i.  ch.  5,  sec.  7. 
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strongly  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that  the  Yery  foundation  and 
essence  of  the  contract  consisted  in  consent  freely  givenf 
by  parties  competent  to  contract  Nihil  proderit  signasse 
itibiUasy  si  mentem  matrimonii  nanfuisse  constabU.  Nup- 
lias  non  concubittiSj  sed  consensus  facit.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage equally  of  the  common  and  canon  law,  and  of  com* 
mon  reason. 

If  the  contract  be  made  fer  verba  de  prtBsefiti^  or  if  made 
per  verba  de  futuro^  and  be  followed  by  consummation,  it 
amounts  to  a  valid  marriage,  and  which  tlie  parties  (being 
competent  as  to  age  and  consent)  cannot  dissolve,  and  it  is 
equally  binding  as  if  made  in  fade  ecdesicB.  There  b  no 
recognition  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  forming  the  con- 
nexion, and  it  is  considered  entirely  in  the  light  of  a  civil 
contract.  This  is  (iie  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  and  also 
of  the  canon  law,  which  governed  marriages  in  England 
prior  to  the  marriage  act  of  26  Geo.  II ;  and  the  canon  law 
is  also  the  general  law  throughout  Europe  as  to  marriages, 
except  where  it  has  been  altered  by  the  local  municipal  law. 
The  only  doubt  entertained  by  the  common  law  was,  whether 
cohabitation  was  also  necessary  to  give  validity  to  tlie  con* 
tract.''  It  19  not  necessary  that  a  clergyman  should  be  pre- 
sent to  give  validity  to  the  marriage,  though  it  is,  doubtless, 
a  very  becoming  practice,  and  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  The  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  declared 
before  a  magistrate,  or  simply  before  witnesses,  or  subsequent- 
ly confessed  or  acknowledged,  or  the  marriage  may  even  be 
inferred  from  continual  cohabitation,  and  reputation  as  husband 
and  wife,  except  in  cases  of  civil  actions  for  adultery,  or  in 
public  prosecutions  for  bigamy,*    This  facility  in  forming  the 


«  Jesaoo  r.  Collins,  6  Mod,  155.  2  Salk.  437.  S.  C.  Dalrymple 
V.  Dalrymple,  2  Haggard's  ConttML  Rep,  54.  La  Tour  v.  Teesdale, 
8  TamUon^  830^    Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  Johns.  Rep.  52. 

b  1  SaUc.  119.  4  Burr.  2057.  Doug.  171.  The  Kinf  v.  Slock* 
land,  Burr.  Sett,  Cases^  509.    Ciumio^haina  v.  CunBiaghams,  2  Dow^ 
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maii-imonial  contract  by  the  common  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
exists  in  those  American  states  where  the  common  law  has 
not  been  altered  on  this  point,  or  remains  in  force,  as  in  New- 
York,  South  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  The  New-  York  Re- 
vised  Statutes^  had,  indeed,  introduced  and  prescribed  regu- 
lations for  the  due  solemnization  and  proof  of  marriage. 
Marriages  were  directed  to  be  solemnized  only  by  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  or  priest,  or  by  a  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  Aldennan 
of  the  cities,  or  a  judge  of  the  county  courts,  or  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Marriage,  when  solemnized  by  a  minister,  was 
to  be  according  to  the  forms  of  his  church,  and  when,  by  a 
magistrate,  without  auy  particular  form,  except  that  the  parties 
must  solemnly  declare  that  they  take  each  other  as  husband 
and  wife,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one  witness  present,  be- 
sides the  minister  or  magistrate.  The  minister  or  magistrate 
was  required  to  ascertain  the  names  and  residence  of  the  par- 
ties, and  their  competency  as  to  age,  and  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  witness  or  witnesses,  not  exceeding  two,  if  more 
than  one  be  present,  and  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  identity  of 
the  parties.  It  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  knowingly  to  mar- 
ry persons,  when  either  is  under  the  age  of  legal  consent,  or 
under  any  legal  impediment,  or  wants  understanding.  The 
minister  or  magistrate,  was  to  furnish,  on  request,  to  either 
party,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage,  and  of  the  above  facts 
rendering  it  lawful.  The  certificate  was  to  be  filed  with  the 
city  or  town  clerk  where  the  marriage  was  had,  or  where  either 
of  the  parties  resided,  within  six  months,  and  a  due  entry 
thereof  made.*  These  regulations  were  found  to  be  so  incon- 
venient, that  they  had  scarcely  gone  into  operation,  when  the 
legal  efiScacy  of  them  was  destroyed,  and  the  loose  doctrine 
of  the  common  law  restored,  by  the  statute  of  20th  of  April, 
1830,  declaring,  that  the  solemnization  of  marriage  need  not 


482.    M«Adam  r.  Walker,  1  Dow,  148.    Feotoo  v.  Reed,  4  Johiu. 
JUp.  52.    Fold,  J.,  6  Halstedy  18,  19. 
a  J^.  F.  ReoUed  Statutes,  vd.  ii.  139, 140,  see.  8—19. 
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be  in  the  manner  above  prescribed,  and  that  all  lawful  mar- 
riages contracted  in  the  manner  in  use  before  the  Revised 
Statues,  should  be  as  valid  as  if  the  article  containing  those 
regulations  had  not  been  passed.' 

By  the  Scots  law,  a  previous  publication  of  the  intention 
of  the  parties  is  required,  though  a  clandestine  marriage  with- 
out such  public  notice  is  still  valid  in  law,  and  only  subjects 
the  parties  to  certain  penalties.*  It  has  been  the  usual  prac- 
tice with  nations,  to  prescribe  certain  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  generally  of  a  religious  nature,  as  being  requisite  to  ac- 
company the  celebration  of  the  marriage  solemnity."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  by  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  marriage  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament, 
and  was  clothed  with  formalities,  and  made  a  complicated 
institution.  But  in  France,  under  the  revolutionary  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  marriage  was  declared  to  be  regarded  in  law  as 
a  mere  civil  contract.  The  same  principle  was  adopted  in 
the  code  Napoleon ;  and  now,  says  Toullier,''  the  law  sepa- 
rates the  civil  contract  entirely  from  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage, and  does  not  attend  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  the 
nuptial  benediction,  which  bind  only  the  conscience  of  the 
fidthful.  The  statute  of  26  Geo.  II.,  required  all  marriages 
in  England,  without  special  license  to  the  contrary,  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  parish  church,  or  public  chapel,  and  rendered  the 


a  This  woald  appear  to  amount  to  a  complete  repeal  of  the  above 
reg^Iatioiu,  aa  a  matter  of  biodiog  obligation  ;  and  yet  (be  same  act  of 
the  20tb  of  April,  1830,  meani  to  retain  those  preacription8,for  it  makes 
tereral  amendments  to  the  original  regulations,  and  which  are  incorpo- 
rated into  the  abstract  of  them  given  in  the  text.  The  regulations 
amount,  therefore,  only  to  legislatiTe  reeommendatian  and  adtice.  They 
are  not  toio«,  because  they  do  not  require  obedience  ! 

h  1  Eruk.  Inst.  91.  93.    MDauatTM  Itut.  vol.  i.  112. 

c  Selden'M  Uxor  Ebraica,  b.  ii.  c.  1,  lib.  2,  pasHm,  2  Potter* 9 
Oredb-Anlt^.  279.  283.  Dr.  7by^*«  JS7/em.  275. 278.  JeiwUhAnti' 
quUieSf  by  Tk,  Lewis^  toI.  iii.  293 — ^304. 

d  Droii  Cinil  Franeais,  torn.  i.  No.  494. 
Vol.  II.  12 
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place  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  them.  In  most  cases, 
the  observance  of  the  positive  municipal  regulations,  was 
♦  made  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage ;  but  the  pain- 
ful consequences  of  such  a  doctrine,  have  recommended  a 
less  severe  discipline,  in  respect  to  the  parties  themselves  and 
their  issue.  The  statute  of  3  Geo.  IV.  relaxed  the  rigour  of 
the  former  statute  in  some  particulars,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
marriage  of  minors  by  license,  without  parental  consent,  or 
without  due  publication  of  bans,  for  tlie  severity  of  that 
statute  frequently  led  to  cases  of  the  most  alarming  nature, 
such  as  the  annulling  of  marriages  after  the  parties  had  lived 
happily  for  a  great  many  years,  and  reared  children.  In  the 
states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  it  is  requisite,  by  statute, 
to  a  valid  marriage,  that  it  be  made  in  tlie  presence  and  with 
the  assent  of  a  magistrate,  or  a  stated  or  ordained  minister 
of  the  gospel ;  and  though  a  marriage  without  publication  of 
bans,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
will  expose  the  officer  to  a  penalty  for  breach  of  the  statute, 
yet  a  marriage  so  had,  would  nevertheless  be  lawful  and  bind- 
ing, provided  there  was  the  presence  and  assent  of  a  magis- 
trate or  minister.*  The  statute  law  of  Connecticut,  requires 
the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman  or  magistrate, 
and  requires  the  previous  publication  of  the  intention  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  consent  of  parents,  and  it  inflicts  a  penalty  on 
those  who  disobey  the  regulation  ;  but  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Domestic  Relations,^ 
that  the  marriage,  if  made  according  to  the  common  law, 
without  observing  any  of  those  statute  regulations,  would  still 
be  a  valid  marriage.     This  I  should  infer,  from  the  case  of 


a  Milford  v.  Worcester,  7  Jdass,  Rep.  48.  Ligonia  v.  Buxtoo, 
2  Greenleafy  102.  Bj  the  early  laws  of  the  colooy  of  New- Jersey, 
marriage  was  to  be  preceded  by  publication  of  bans,  and  the  omission 
subjected  the  party  io  default  to  a  penalty.  Learning  4r  Spicer's  Col- 
lections^ p.  235. 

b  Beeve'a  Domestic  Relations,  p.  196.  200.  290. 
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Wyckoff  V.  Boggs^^  to  be  the  rule  in  New- Jersey,  where  the 
marriage  contract  is  under  similar  legislative  regulations.  It  is 
the  doctrine  judicially  declared  in  New-Hampsire  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  die  marriage  is  held  valid  as  to  the  parties,  though 
it  be  not  solemnized  in  form,  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
their  statute  law.^  There  are  probably  statute  provisions  of  a 
similar  import  in  other  states  of  the  Union ;  and  wherever 
they  do  not  exist  and  specially  apply,  the  contract  is,  every 
where  in  this  country,  (except  in  Louisiana,)  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  English  common  law. 

(7.)  It  has  been  a  point  much  discussed  in  tlie  English 
courts,  whether  a  clandestine  marriage  in  Scotland,  of  Eng- 
lish parties,  who  resided  in  England,  and  resorted  to  Scot- 
land, with  an  intent  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  English 
marriage  act,  could  be  received  and  considered  in  England, 
as  valid.  Though  we  may  not,  in  this  country,  have  at 
present  any  great  concern  with  that  question,  the  principle 
is  nevertheless  extremely  important  in  the  study  of  the  ge- 
neral jurisprudence,  applicable  to  the  marriage  contract. 

As  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  part  of  ihejits  gentium^  the 
general  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  a  marriage  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  valid  every  where.  An 
exception  tO|this  ruleis  stated  by  Huberus,^  who  maintains 
that  if  two  persons,  in  order  to  evade  the  law  of  Holland, 
which  requires  the  consent  of  the  guardian  or  curator,  should 
go  to  Friezeland,  or  elsewhere,  where  no  such  consent  is  ne- 
cessary, and  there  marry,  and  return  to  Holland,  the  courts 
of  Holland  would  not  be  bound  by  the  law  of  nations  to  hold 
the  marriage  valid,  because  it  would  be  an  act  done  ad  eversio- 
nem  juris  nostrL  In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  we  have  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Delegates  in  England,  in  1768,  in 


a  2  HaUtedy  138.     See  also  the  opinion  of  Ford^  J.,  6  HaUted,  20. 
6  2  JV.  Hamp.  Rep.  268.     3  Marshall^  370. 
c  De  ConjUctu  Legum,  sec.  8 
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Compton  V.  Bearcrofi,*  where  the  parties,  being  English 
subjects,  and  one  of  them  a  minor,  ran  away,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  guardian,  to  avoid  the  English  law,  and  married 
in  Scotland.  In  a  suit  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  to  annul  the 
marriage,  it  was  decided,  that  the  marriage  was  valid. 
This  decision  of  the  Spiritual  Court  has  been  since  frequently 
and  gravely  questioned.  Lord  Mansfield,  a  few  years  before 
that  decision  of  the  delegates,  intimated  pretty  strongly,^  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  in  Huberus,  though  he  ad- 
mitted the  case  remained  undecided  in  England.  The  settled 
law  is  now  understood  to  be,  that  which  was  decided  in  the 
Spiritual  Court.  It  was  assumed  and  declared  by  Sir  George 
Hay,  in  1776,  in  Harford  v.  Morris^  to  be  the  established 
law.  The  principle  is,  that,  in  respect  to  marriage,  the  lex 
lod  contractus  prevails  over  the  lex  domicilii,  as  being  the 
safer  rule,  and  one  dictated  by  just  and  enlightened  views  of 
international  jurisprudence.  This  rule  was  shown, .  by  the 
foreign  authorities  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  Simpson,  in 
1752,  in  the  case  of  Scrimshire  v.  Scrimshire,^  to  be  the 
law  and  practice  in  all  civilized  countries,  by  common  con- 
sent and  general  adoption.  It  is  a  part  of  the  jiis  gentium 
of  Christian  Europe,  and  infinite  mischief  and  confusion 
would  ensue  with  respect  to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other 
rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract  was  not  to  be 
tested  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  was  made.  This 
doctrine  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  was  recognised  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Medway  v.  Need- 
ham  /  and  though  the  parties,  in  that  case,  left  the  state  on 
purpose  to  evade  its  statute  law,  and  to  marry  in  opposition 
to  it,  and  being  married,  returned  again,  it  was  held  that  the 


a  Buller't  JV.  P.  1 14.    ft  Haggard^t  Consitt  Rep.  443, 444.  S.  €. 
6  Robiason  v.  Bland,  2  Burr,  1077. 
c  2  Haggard's  ConnsL  Rep,  428—433. 
d  Ibid.  412—416. 

e  16  Jtfoff.  Rep,  157.     Putnam  r.  PutDam,  8  Pickerings  433. 
S.  P. 
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marriage  must  be  deemed  valid,  if  it  be  valid  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  place  where  it  was  contracted,  not\Hi^8taDd- 
ing  the  parties  went  into  the  other  state  with  an  intention  to 
evade  the  laws  of  their  own.  It  was  admitted,  that  the  doc- 
trine was  repugnant  to  the  general  principles  of  law  relating 
to  other  contracts  ;  but  it  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  mar^ 
riage,  on  grounds  of  policy,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  public 
mischief  and  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  result 
from  holding  such  marriages  void.  It  was  hinted,  however, 
that  this  comity  giving  effect  to  the  lex  loci,  might  not  be 
applied  to  gross  cases,  such  as  incestuous  marriages,  which 
were  repugnant  to  the  morals  and  policy  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. This  comity  has  been  carried  so  far^  as  to  admit  tiie 
legitimacy  of  the  issue  of  a  person  who  had  been  divorced  a 
vinculo  for  adultery,  and  who  was  declared  incompetent  to 
remarry,  and  who  had  gone  to  a  neighbouring  state,  where 
it  was  lawful  for  him  to  remarry,  and  there  married.^ 


a  West  Cambridge  r.  Lexiogtoo,  1  Pickerings  506. 

b  By  the  Freocb  civil  code,  No.  63,  publication  of  bans  is  to  pre- 
cede marriage;  and  by  tbe article  No.  170,  if  a  FrenchmaD  marries 
ID  a  foreign  country,  the  same  regulation  is  still  to  be  observed  ;  and 
yet,  according  to  Toullier,  Droit  Civil  Francois,  tom.  i.  No.  578,  and 
note  ibid;  the  omission  to  comply  with  the  prescribed  publication  does 
not  render  the  marriage  void,  whether  celebrated  at  home  or  abroar\ 
But  if  the  marriage  by  a  Frenchman  abroad  be  within  the  age  of  con- 
sent fixed  by  the  French  code,  though  beyond  the  age  of  consent  fixed 
by  oar  law,  it  would  seem  that  the  marriage  would  not  be  regarded  in 
France  as  valid,  though  valid  by  the  law  of  tbe  place  where  it  was  cele- 
brated. The  French  code.  No.  170,  requires  the  observance,  by 
Frenchmen,  of  tbe  ordinances  of  that  code,  though  the  marriage  be 
abroad,  for  personal  laws  follow  Frenchmen  wherever  they  go.  7Vm/- 
UeTy  Droit  Francaity  tom.  i.  Nos.  118  and  576.  Repertoire  de  Juris* 
prudence,  tit.  Loi,  sec.  6.  It  was  testified  by  the  French  Consul  at 
London,  in  Lacon  v.  Higgins,  1  Dowland  Sf  Ryland's  JV*.  P,  Cases,  38, 
that  a  marriage  in  France,  contrary  to  the  prescribed  solemnities  in 
art.  63,64. 74.  of  the  code  Napoleon,  would  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 
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LECTURE  XXVII. 


OF  THE   LAW  CONCERNINO   DIVORCE. 

When  a  marriage  is  duly  made,  it  becomes  of  perpetual 
obligation,  and  cannot  be  renounced  at  the  pleasure  of  either 
or  both. of  the  parties.  It  continues,  unUl  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  divorce. 

(1.)  Of  Divorce  a  vinculo. 

By  the  ecclesiastical  law,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved,  and 
declared  void  ab  initio,  for  canonical  causes  of  impediment, 
existmg  previous  to  the  marriage.  Divorces  a  vinculo  nuU- 
rimonOj  said  Lord  Coke,'  are  causa  pracontractus,  causa 
metus,  causa  impotentUB  seufrigiditatis,  causa  affinUatis, 
causa  consanguinitatis.  We  have  seen  bow  far  a  mar- 
riage may  be  adjudged  void,  as  being  procured  by  fear  or 
fraud,  or  contracted  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  The  courts 
in  Massachusetts  arc  authorized  by  statute  to  grant  divorces 
causa  impotenticB  ;  and  in  Connecticut,  imbecility  has  been 
adjudged  sufficient  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  on  the  ground  of 
fraud/  The  canonical  disabilities,  such  as  consanguinity, 
and  affinity,  and  corporeal  infirmity,  existing  prior  to  the 
marriage,  render  it  voidable  only,  and  such  marriages  are 
valid  for  all  civil  purposes,  unless  sentence  of  nullity  be  de- 
clared in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties ;  and  it  cannot  be  de 
dared  void  for  those  causes  after  the  death  of  either  party 


a  Co.  LUi.  235.  a. 

h  1  Day's  Rep.  Ill,  Benton  v.  Benton.    Dane's  Mr.  qfJimerican 
LaWf  ch.  xlri.  art.  9,  sec.  14. 
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But  the  civil  disabilities,  such  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  of 
age,  or  idiocy,  make  the  contract  void  ab  initio,  and  the  union 
meretricious. <*  In  New- York,  it  was  adjudged,  in  Burtis 
V.  Burtis,^  that  corporeal  impotence  was  not,  imder  the  ex- 
isting laws,  a  cause  of  divorce,  and  that  the  English  law  of 
divorce  on  that  point  had  never  been  adopted.  The  new 
French  code  is  silent  on  this  point ;  and  TouUier'  condemns 
a  decree  of  divorce  cat^^a  impotenticB,  which  was  pronounced 
in  France  in  1808,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  code,  and 
leading  to  scandalous  inquiry. 

Since  the  decision  above  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  Chancery,  on  this  subject,  has  been  enlarged,  and 
the  New-  York  Revised  StattUes  have  authorized  the  chan- 
cellor, on  a  suit  before  him,  by  bill,  to  declare  void  the  mar- 
riage contract.  1.  If  either  of  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  tlie 
marriage,  had  not  obtained  the  age  of  legal  consent.  2.  If 
the  former  husband  or  wife  of  the  party  was  living  and  the 
marriage  in  force.  3.  If  one  of  the  parties  was  an  idiot  or 
lunatic.  4.  If  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  was  obtained 
by  force  or  fraud.  5.  If  one  of  the  parties  was  physically 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  state.  All  issues 
upon  the  legality  of  a  marriage,  except  where  it  is  sought  to 
be  annulled  on  the  ground  of  the  physical  incapacity  of  one 
of  the  parties,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  upon  the  award  of  a 
feigned  issue.' 

It  is  further  provided,  that  a  marriage,  shall  not  be  annul- 
led for  the  first  cause  above  mentioned,  on  the  application  of 
a  party  who  was  of  legal  age  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or 
if  the  parties,  after  they  hadobained  the  age  of  consent,  had 
for  any  time  freely  cohabited  as  husband  and  wife.  It  may 
be  annulled  for  the  second  cause  on  the  application  of  either 


a  Elliott  V.  Gurr,  2  Phillimorty  16. 

h  1  Hopkinty  557. 

€  Droit  Cvtil  FnmcaU^  torn.  i.  No.  525. 

d  JV.  r.  Reioited  StatuteM^  vol.  ii.  142,  sec.  20.     Ibid.  175,  sec.  45. 
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party  during  the  life  of  the  other,  but^  if  it  was  contract- 
ed in  good  faith,  and  with  the  full  belief  of  the  parties  that 
the  fornier  husband  or  wife  was  dead,  the  issue  thereof  shall 
be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  estate  of  the  parent,  equally  as 
l^tincMite  children.  It  may  be  annulled  for  the  third  cause, 
oa  the  application  of  aHy  relative  of  the  idiot  or  lunatic  in- 
terested to  avoid  the  marriage,  or  by  his  next  friend.  But 
any  free  cohabitation  of  husband  and  wife  after  the  lunacy 
has  ceased,  will  be  a  bar  to  the  divorce  ;  and  the  children  of 
a  marriage  annulled  on  the  ground  of  lunacy  or  idiocy,  are 
entitled  to  succeed,  as  legitimate  children.  A  marriage  may 
be  annulled  for  the  fourth  cause  above  mentioned,  during  the 
life  of  the  parties,  on  the  application  of  the  party  whose  con- 
sent was  unduly  obtained,  provided  there  has  been  no  subse- 
quent voluntary  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife.  The 
custody  of  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage  is  to  be  given  to  the 
innocent  parent,  and  a  provision  for  their  education  and  main- 
tenance out  of  the  estate  of  the  guilty  party.  A  marriage  is 
to  be  annulled  for  the  fifth  and  last  cause  above  mentioned, 
only  on  the  application  of  the  injured  party,  and  the  suit 
must  be  brought  within  two  years  from  the  solemnization  of 
the  marriage.' 

These  cases  are  all  founded  on  the  ground  of  the  nullity 
of  the  marriage  contract,  for  causes  existing  at  the  time  it 
was  formed,  but  there  is  one  other  case  in  which  the  marriage 
contract  may  be  dissolved  for  a  cause  accruing  subsequently. 
During  the  period  of  our  colonial  government,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years  preceding  the  revolution,  no  divorce 
took  place  in  the  colony  of  New- York  ;  and  for  many  years 
after  New- York  became  an  independent  state,  there  was  not 
any  lawful  mode  of  dissolving  a  marriage  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  parties,  but  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  This 
strictness  was  productive  of  public  inconvenience,  and  often 
forced  the  parties,  in  cases  which  rendered  a  separation  fit 


a  JV.  F.  Rented  Statuies,  vol.  ii.  142, 143.  sec.  31-*33. 
Vol.  n.  13 
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and  necessary,  to  some  other  state,  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
more  easy  and  certain  remedy.  At  length,  the  legislature, 
in  1787,  authorized  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  pronounce  di- 
vorces a  vinculo,  in  the  single  case  of  adultery,  upon  a  bill 
filed  by  the  party  aggrieved.  As  the  law  in  New-York  now 
stands,  a  bill  for  a  divorce  for  adultery,  committed  by  either 
husband  or  wife,  can  be  sustained  in  three  cases  only  :  (1.)  If 
the  married  parties  are  inhabitants  of  the  state,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  adultery  :  (2.)  If  the  marriage  took 
place  in  the  state,  and  the  party  injured  be  an  actual  resident 
at  the  time  of  the  adultery  committed,  and  hi  the  time  of 
filing  the  bill :  (3.)  If  the  adultery  was  committed  in  the 
state,  and  the  injured  party,  at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill,  be 
an  actual  inhabitant  of  the  state."*  If  the  defendant  answers 
tlie  bill,  and  denies  the  charge,  a  feigned  issue  is  to  be  awarded, 
under  the  direction  of  the  chancellor,  to  try  the  truth  of  the 
charge  before  a  jury,  in  a  court  of  law.  Upon  the  trial  of  the 
issue,  the  fact  must  be  sufficiently  proved  by  testimony,  inde- 
pendent of  the  confession  of  the  party ;  for,  to  guard  against 
all  kind  of  improper  influence,  collusion,  and  fraud,  it  is  the 
general  policy  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  not  to  proceed  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  the  confession  of  the  party  to  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract  The  rule  that  the  confession 
of  the  party  was  not  sufficient,  unless  supported  by  other  proof, 
was  derived  from  the  canon  law,  and  arose  from  the  jealousy 
that  the  confession  might  be  extorted,  or  made  collusively,  in 
order  to  furnish  means  to  effect  a  divorce.^ 

If  the  defendant  suffers  the  bill  to  be  taken  pro  confessOy 


u  JV.  F.  RevUed  Statvtu,  voL  ii.  144.  sec.  38,  39. 

h  Bunu'Eccl.  LaWyiit  Marriage,  lec.  11.  TraUede  PAdultere^ 
par  Foumely  p.  160.  Baxter  v.  Baxter,  1  Jda$t.  Rep.  346.  Betts  ▼. 
BetU,  1  Johns.  Ch,  Rep.  197.  By  the  JNT.  F.  RevUed  SUUuteSy  Tol.  ii. 
144,  sec.  36,  no  sentence  of  nullitj  of  marriage  can  be  pronounced 
■olely  on  the  declarations  or  confessions  of  the  parties,  but  other  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  facts,  on  which  the  decree  is  to 
be  founded,  mast  be  required. 
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or  admits  the  charge,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  net, 
upoD  that  adioissioQ  of  the  bill,  and  the  statute  therefore  di- 
rects that  the  case  be  referred  to  a  master  in  chancery,  to  take 
proof  of  the  adultery,  and  to  report  the  saroe,  with  his  opinion 
thereon.  If  the  report  of  the  niaster,  or  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  satisfy  the  chancellor  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge  of  adultery,  he  may  tlien  decree  a  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  ;  but  this  dissolution  is  not,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  afiect  the  legitimacy  of  the  children. 
If  ihe  wife  be  the  complainant,  the  leptimacy  of  any  chil- 
dren of  the  marriage,  born  or  begotten  of  her  before  the 
filing  of  the  bill,  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the  decree ;  and  if 
the  husband  be  the  complainant,  the  legitimacy  of  children, 
born  or  begotten  before  the  commission  of  the  oflence  charged, 
are  not  affected  by  the  decree,  though  the  legitimacy  of  other 
ehildrea  of  the  wife  may  be  determined  by  the  court  upon 
the  proofii  in  the  cause.*  The  defendant,  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  the  guilt,  is  disabled  from  remarrying  during  the 
life  of  the  other  party .^ 

The  statute  further  provides,  that  if  the  wife  be  the  com- 
{dainant,  the  court  is  to  make  a  suitable  allowance,  in  sound 
discretion,  out  of  the  defendant's  property,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  and  her  children,  and  to  compel  the  defendant 
to  abide  the  decree.  The  chancellor  is  also  to  give  to  the 
wife,  being  the  injured  party,  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  any 
real  estate  belonging  to  her,  or  of  any  personal  property  de- 
rived by  title  through  her,  or  acquired  by  her  industry.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  husband  be  the  complainant,  then  he 
is  entitled  to  retain  the  same  interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate, 
which  he  would  have  had  if  the  marriage  had  continued  ;  and 
he  is  also  entitled  to  her  personal  estate  and  choses  in  action 
which  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  equally  as  if 


a  JV.  r.  ReifiMed  SUOutet,  vol.  ii.  145,  sec.  40, 41. 43, 44. 
b  IbitU  tec.  49. 
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the  marriage  had  continued ;  and  the  wife  loses  her  title  to 
dower,  and  to  a  distributive  share  in  the  husband's  personal 
estate.' 

These  are  the  statute  provisions  in  New- York,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  ;  and  it  is  requisite, 
if  the  marriage  was  solemnized  out  of  the  state,  distinctly 
and  certainly  to  appear  upon  the  bill,  that  both  parties  were 
inhabitants  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
adultery ;  or  that  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  state, 
and  the  injured  party  an  actual  inhabitant  at  the  time  of  ex- 
hibiting the  bill.  It  must  idso  appear,  if  the  parties  were 
married  within  the  state,  that  the  complainant  was  an  actual 
resident  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  and  of  bringing  the  suit ; 
and  this  means,  that  the  party's  domicil  was  her^  or  that  he 
had  fixed  his  residence  animo  manendi}  Though  the  fact 
of  adultery  be  made  out,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  a  divorce  is  to  be  awarded,  for  the  remedy  by  di- 
vorce is  purely  a  civil  and  private  prosecution,  under  the  con- 
trol, and  at  the  volition  of  the  party  aggrieved,  and  he  may 
bar  himself  of  the  remedy  by  his  own  act.  Neither  party 
can  obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery,  if  the  other  party  recrimi'- 
nates,  and  can  prove  a  correspondent  infidelity.  The  ddio 
tum^  in  that  case,  must  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  an  of- 
fence of  a  different  character.  The  compensatio  criminis 
is  the  standard  canon  law  of  England  in  questions  of  di- 
vorce, and  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  a  man  cannot 
be  permitted  to  complain  of  the  breach  of  a  contract  which 
he  had  first  violated ;  and  the  same  principle,  it  is  to  be  pre^ 
sumed,  prevails  in  these  United  States.^"    So,  if  the  injured 


a  JV*.  F.  RefHsed  SUOuUm,  vol.  ii.  145,  6,  seo.  45«-48. 

b  Mix  V.  Mix,  1  Johns.  Ch,  Rep.  204.  Williaiiison  v.  Parinen,  ibid, 
389.  JV*.  F.  Revited  Statutes^  ?o1.  ii.  144,  sec.  38.  It  was  declared,  in  lo- 
diana,  by  law,  in  1829 — 1830,  that  the  laws  coDceraiDjg^  divonse  applied 
only  to  citizens  who  had  resided  a  year  withio  the  state. 

c  Oughton't  ordo  judiciorum^  vol.  i.  tit.  214.    Forster  v.  Fonter,  1 
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party,  subsequently  to  the  adultery,  cohabits  with  the  other, 
after  just  grounds  of  belief  in  the  fact,  it  is,  in  judgment  of 
law,  a  remission  of  the  offence,  and  a  bar  to  the  divorce. 
This  is  a  general  principle  every  where  pervading  this  branch 
of  jurisprudence.*  It  is  also  well .  established,  that  though 
mere  time  is  no  bar  in  the  case  of  a  woman,^  yet  that  lapse 
of  time,  or  a  long  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  husband  in  his 
wife's  infidelity,  even  without  cohabitation,  but  without  any 
disability  on  his  part  to  prosecute,  will  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  a  candonatio  injuruB,  and  bar  a  prosecution  for  a  divorce, 
unless  the  delay  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  hus- 
band is  not  to  be  permitted,  at  any  distance  of  time,  to  agitate 
such  inquiries,  and  especially  where  his  tacit  acquiescence 
continued  after  his  wife  had  formed  another  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, and  he  slumbered,  in  uncomplaining  silence,  until  she 
became  the  mother  of  a  new  race  of  children.''  The  statute 
law  of  New- York  has  declared,  that  the  court  may  refuse  to 
deeree  a  divorce  though  the  fact  of  adultery  be  established. 
(1 .)  If  the  offence  was  committed  by  the  procurement  or  with 
the  connivance  of  the  complainant.  (2.)  If  it  has  been  for- 
given, and  the  forgiveness  proved  by  express  proof,  or  by  the 
voluntary  cohabitation  of  the  parties  with  knowledge  of  the 
&ct.     (3.)  Where  the  suit  has  not  been  brought  within  five 


Haggard's  C<vuitt.  Rq>.  144.  Proctor  v.  Proctor,  2  ibid,  293.  Cham- 
bers T.  Cbambers,  1  ibid,  439.  Astley  r.  Astley,  1  Hogg,  Eccl.  Rep. 
714.    Beeby  y.  Beeby,  iJbid.  789.     Wood  r.  Wood,  2  Paige,  108. 

a  Onghton^t  Ordo,  ub,  attpra,  Bum*i  Eccle,  Law,  tit.  Marriage, 
aeo.  xl.  1  £r«i(r.in«M  13, 114.  %  Mat9.  Rep.  Ul.  anon,  William- 
MD  T.  WilliamsoD,  1  Johm.  Ch,  Rep,  492.  CoDdoDation  is  not  pre- 
sumed as  a  bar  80  readily  against  the  wife  as  against  the  husband,  for  she 
has  not  the  same  control.  Condonation  is  accompanied  with  an  implied 
condition,  tha^  the  injury  shall  not  be  repeated,  and  a  breach  of  the  con- 
dition rev  ires  the  right  to  a  remedy  for  the  former  injary.  Dorant  r, 
Dwant,  1  Haggard,  E|^  R.  733.  752.  761.  786.  793. 

h  Popkin  y.  Popkio,  1  Hogg.  £.  R.  765.  note. 

c  Williamson  y.  Williamson,  ii6  wupra.  Best  y.  Best^  2  PhiUimor^, 
161.  ^  Mortimer  v.  Mortimer,  2  Haggard's  ConsisL  R^p.  313. 
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years  after  the  knowledge  of  the  adultery.  (4.)  Or  where 
the  complaiaaat  has  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence.*  All 
these  exceptions,  except  the  positive  limitation  as  to  time, 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  settled  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  general  jurisprudence  applicable  to  the  subject. 

The  policy  of  New- York  has  been  against  divorces  from 
the  marriage  contract,  except  for  adultery.  We  meet  with 
a  great  variety  of  practice  and  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  among  ancient  and  modern  na- 
tions ;  but  the  stronger  authority,  and  the  better  policy,  are 
in  favour  of  the  stability  of  the  marriage  union.  The  ancient 
Athenians  allowed  divorces  with  great  latitude,  but  they  were 
placed  under  one  important  check,  for  the  party  suing  for  a 
divorce  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  magistrate,  state  the 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  submit  to  his  judgment  It  was 
a  regular  action,  analogous  in  substance  to  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery ;  and  if  the  wife  was  the  prosecutor,  she  was  obliged  to 
appear  in  person,  and  not  by  a  proctor.^  The  Greeks  were 
comparatively  exemplary  in  their  domestic  relations,  but  the 
graver  Romans  permitted  the  liberty  of  divorce  to  a  most 
injurious  and  shameful  degree.  The  maxim  of  the  civil  law 
was  that  matrimonia  dehent  esse  libera.  Either  party 
might  renounce  the  marriage  union  at  pleasure.  It  was 
termed  divortium  sine  causa,  or  sine  uUa  querela  ;  and 
the  principle  is  solemnly  laid  down  in  the  pandects,  that  bona 
gratia  matrimonium  dissolviturJ^  We  find  the  Roman 
lawyers  discussing  que<stions  of  property  depending  upon 
these  voluntary  divorces,  or  in  which  Titia  divortium  a 
Seiofedt  ;  Mcevia  Titio  repudium  misit.^  This  facility 
of  separation  tended  to  destroy  all  mutual  confidence,  and  to 
inflame  every  trifling  dispute.     The  abuse  of  divorce  pre- 


a  JV.  F.  Reoiied  StatiOei,  vol.  ii.  145,  sec.  42. 
b  PluiarcKt  Life  of  AUibiades.  2  PotUr'9  Oredb  wfliOi^.  S96, 297. 
Tayhr'i  Elements  of  the  Civil  Law^  352,  353. 
c  Dig.  24.  167.  62  and  64. 
d  D^.  24.  3.34  and  38. 
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Tailed  in  the  most  polished  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
it  was  unknown  in  its  early  history.  Though  the  tweWe 
tables  gave  to  the  husband  t\\e  freedom  of  divorce,  yet  the 
republic  had  subsisted  500  years  when  the  first  instance  of 
a  divorce  occurred^*  The  Emperor  Augustus  endeavoured 
by  law  to  put  some  restraint  upon  the  focility  of  divorce  ;*  but 
the  check  was  overpowered  by  the  influence  and  corruption 
of  manners.  Voluntary  divorces  were  abolished  by  one  of 
the  novels  of  Justinian,  and  they  were  afterwards  revived  by 
another  novel  of  the  Emperor  Justin.'  In  the  novel  restoring 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce,  the  reasons  for  it  are 
assigned  ;  and  while  it  was  admitted  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  held  so  sacred  in  civil  society  as  marriage,  it  was  declared, 
that  the  hatred,  misery,  and  crimes,  which  often  flowed  from 
indissoluble  connexions,  required,  as  a  necessary  remedy,  the 
restoration  of  the  old  law,  by  which  marriage  was  dissolved 
by  mutual  will  and  consent.^  This  practice  of  divorce  is  un- 
derstood to  have  continued  in  the  Byzantine  or  eastern  em- 
pire, to  the  9th  or  lOth  century,  and  until  it  was  finally  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

In  modern  Europe  divorces  were  not  allowed  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries,  because  marriage  was  considered  a 


a  The  InBtitotions  of  Romalas  teoding  to  render  the  marria^  unioD 
iodistoluble,  were  very  much  praised  by  Dionysius  of  Haiicamtunuj 
JinUq,  Rom.  lib.  2.    Accordiog  to  Plutarch,  Romulus  iostituted,  that 
if  the  hasbaod  abaodoned  his  wife  without  due  cause,  he  forfeited  one 
half  of  his  goods  to  the  wife,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Goddess  Ceres. 
How  beautifully  Horace  recommeoded  the  ralae  aod  coDtiouaace  of 
the  marriagr®  nnloo,  must  be  familiar  to  every  classical  scholar : 
Felieet  ter  ei  amplim^ 
Quof  irrupta  tenet  copula  ;  nee  malU 
DiouUui  Querimoniis, 
Syprema  cititu  aolvet  amor  die. 

Lib.  1.  ear.  13. 
h  Suet  ad.  Aug.  34. 

c  Diet,  du  Dig.  tit.  Dirorce,  No.  617,  618.    JVbr.  1 17.  c.  8,  9. 
d  JVbv.  140. 
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sacrament,  and  held  iodissduble  during  the  life  of  the  par- 
ties. This  was  formerly  the  case  in  France  ;*  and  it  i^as 
the  general  doctrine  in  the  Latin,  though  not  so  either  in: 
the  Greek  or  Protestant  churches.^  But  the  French  revolu- 
tion, like  a  mighty  inundation,  swept  away  at  once  the  Iaw» 
and  usages  of  ages  ;  and,  at  one  period,  the  French  govern- 
ment seemed  to' have  declared  war  against  the^  marriage 
contract,  and  six  thousand  divorces  are  said  to  have  taken 
place,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  three 
months.'  The  code  Napoleon  regards  marriage  only  as  a 
civil  contract,  and  allows  divorces  not  only  for  several  rea-' 
sonable  causes,  such  as  adultery,  and  grievous  injuries,  to  b» 
submitted  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  also  without  cause,  and 
founded  merely  upon  mutual  consent,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  This  consent  is  subjected  to  several 
restraints,  which  do  in  fact  create  very  great  and  serious 
checks  upon  the  abuse  of  the  privilege.''  By  the  Dutch  law, 
there  are  but  two  just  causes  of  divorce  a  vinculo^  viz.  adul- 
tery and  malicious  desertion  ;*  and,  by  the  Englbh  law,  a 
marriage,  valid  in  its  commencement,  cannot  be  dissolved  fx 
any  cause,  without  an  act  of  Parliament.-^  This  was  not 
the  case  in  England  anciently  '/  and  until  the  44th  Eliz. 
divorces  a  vinculo  were  allowed  for  adultery.     But  in  jFb- 


a  t  Domat.  65 1 .     Traite  de  VAduU,  par  Foumel,  366.  370.  TraOe 
du  CorUrat  de  Mariage,par  Pothier, «.  462.  466.  497. 

k  The  CaooD  of  the  CooDcil  of  Trent,  de  tacramento  mairimonii,  ia 
1563,  eatabliehed  the  iodissokibility  of  the  marriage  tie. 

e  Quarterly  Review^  No.  56,  p.  509. 

d  Code  JVapoleon,  No.  233.  275  to  297.    TouIIier,  in  bis  cdmtteDta* 
ries  OQ  the  code,  cannot  withhold  his  astonishment  at  the  peirerston  of 
moral  sentiment,  which  prevailed,  even  among  the  enlightened  and  ex- . 
alted  jarisconsnlts  of  ancient  Rome,  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  di- 
vorce.    Droit  civil  Francois,  torn.  6.  No.  294 — 298. 

€  VoH  de  Divortiis  et  RepudOif  s.  5,  lib.  24,  tit.  2. 

/  1  Blacks.  Com.  441. 

g  Bractoriy  fo.  92. 
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liamb^s  ceise,  44  Eliz.,  it  was  held,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
that  sidultery  was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoroj^ 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  said,  in  that  case,  it  had 
beea  so  settled  before  him,  on  appeal,  by  many  divines  and 
civilians. 

In  some  of  the  United  States,^  divorces  are  restrained^  erea 
by  constitutional  provisions,  which  require  to  every  valid 
divorce,  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, founded  on  a  previous  judicial  investigation  and  de^ 
cision.  The  policy  of  other  states  is  exceedingly  various  on 
this  subject.  In  several  of  them,''  no  divorce  is  granted,  but 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  according  to  the  Engliflh 
practice  ;  and  so  strict  and  scrupulous  has  been  the  policy  of 
South  Carolina,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  that  state,  since 
the  revolution,  of  a  divorce  of  any  kind,  either  by  the  sea* 
tence  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  by  act  of  the  l^islatute.'  In 
all  the  other  states,  divorces  a  vinculo  may  be  granted  judi- 
cially for  adultery.  In  some  of  them,'  the  jurisdictioa  of  the 
courts  as  to  absolute  divorces,  for  causes  subsequent  to  the 
marriage,  is  confined  to  the  single  case  of  adultery  ;  but  in 
the  residue  of  the  states,  intolerable  ill  usage,  or  wilful  deser- 
tion, or  unheard  of  absence,  or  some  of  them,  will  authorize 
a  decree  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo^  under  different  modifications 


a  Moore,  683,  pi.  942.     3  Salk,  138. 

h  Georgia  and  MUaitnpfi, 

e  Delaware, Maryland,  Virginia,  TennesMee,  Mistauri, South  Caro- 
Una,  Georgia,  MiMntnppi,  and  Louisiana.  Id  some  of  the  states  di- 
Torces  by  special  acta  of  the  legislature  are  very  comiDOD,  aod^  io  1829, 
several  divorces  were  granted  by  tbe  legislatures  of  Georgia  and  Ten* 


d  Soulh  Carolina  EquUy  Reports,  rol.  i.     Inl.  p.  54.    Vol.  ii.  646. 

e  Massachusells,  Mw-  York,  J^Torth  Carolina,  aod  Illinois,  Io  1 829, 
wilful  desertioD,  without  cause,  for  fiye  years,  was  made  ground  for  a 
decree  of  di?orce  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but  tbe  divorce  was  not  to  bar 
the  issue  from  inheriting,  and  if  the  wife  was  the  libellant,  she  was  ta 
be  entitled  to  ber  dower. 

voi.  n.  14 
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and  resiriciioiis.*  The  question  of  divorce  involves  investi- 
gations which  are  properly  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  the  juris- 
diction over  divorces  ought  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
judicial  tribunals^  under  the  limitations  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

It  is  very  questionable  virhether  the  facility  with  which 
divorces  can  be  procured  in  some  of  the  states,  be  not  pro- 
ductive of  more  evil  than  good.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
divorces  (or  adtiltery  do  not  lead  to  much  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion.* Some  of  the  jurists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  adultery 
of  the  husband  ought  not  to  be  noticed,  or  made  subject  to 
the  same  animadversion  as  that  of  the  wife ;  because  it  is  not 
evidence  of  such  entire  depravity,  nor  equally  injurious  in  its 
effects  upon  the  morals,  and  good  order,  and  happiness  of 
domestic  life.  Montesquieu,''  Pothier,^  and  Dr.  Taylor/  all 
insist,  that  the  cases  of  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be  distin- 
guiihed,  and  that  the  violation  of  the  marriage  vow,  on  the 
part  of  the  wife,  is  the  most  mischievous,  and  the  prosecution 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  ofience  on  her  part 

(2.)  Of  foreign  divorces. 

It  may  become  a  question  of  some  difficulty  with  us,  how 
fur  a  divorce  in  one  state  is  to  be  received  as  valid  in  another. 
The  first  inquiry  is,  how  far  has  the  legislature  of  a  state  the 
right,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  interfere 


a  Orifflth**  Law  Regiiter^  b.  t.  1  J^ew-Hamp.  Rep.  198.  Reeve' t 
DomeeHc  Relatione,  p.  205.     Brackenridge**  Late  J^igcellaniee,  421. 

b  I  hftTe  had  occasioo  to  believe,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jadicial  cog* 
ninpce  OTer  Dvineroos  cases  of  diVorce,  that  the  sin  of  adultery  was 
aometimes  committed  oo  the  part  of  the  basband,  for  the  very  parpoae 
of  the  divorce. 

c  Esprii  dee  LoiXy  tom.  3.  18S. 

d  TVaiU  du  CotUral  de  Mariage,  No.  516. 

e  Elem.  of  the  CvoU  Law,  p.  254.  The  early  settlers,  in  Massachd- 
setts,  made  the  distinctioD,  aod  male  adultery  was  held  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient  caose  Am*  a  dirorcsw  HvtehineonU  HttL  vol.  i.  446, 
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with  the  marriage  contract,  and  allow  of  divorces  between  ife 
own  citizens,  and  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  qucslioD 
lias  never  been  judicially  raised  and  determirjed  io  the  oouiti 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  generally  been  considered 
4hat  the  state  governments  have  complete  control  and  discro- 
tioD  in  the  case.  In  the  cause  of  Dartmouth  College  r. 
Woodtcardj*  the  point  was  incidentally  alluded  to  ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  observed,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  had  never  been  understood  to  restrict  the  general  right 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  to  legislate  on  the  subject  ol 
divorces  ;  and  the  object  of  state  laws  of  divorce  was  to  ena- 
ble some  tribunal,  not  to  impair  a  marriage  contract,  but  Id 
liberate  one  of  the  parties,  because  it  had  been  broken  by  (be 
other.  It  would  be  in  time  to  inquire  into  the  coostitutiofr- 
•ality  of  their  acts,  when  the  state  legislatures  should  undcr^ 
take  to  annul  all  marriage  contracts,  or  allow  either  party  to 
anool  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Another  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court*  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  He  saU, 
that  a  genercd  law,  regulating  divorces,  was  not  necessarily 
a  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  such  a  contract  A  kw, 
punishing  a  breach  of  a  contract,  by  imposing  a  ferfeilim  at 
the  rights  acquired  under  it,  or  dissolving  it,  because  the  mii> 
tual  obligations  were  no  longer  observed,  was  not  a  kw 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But  be  was  not  pre* 
paired  to  admit  a  power  in  the  state  l^islatures  to  dissolTe  a 
marriage  contract  without  any  cause  or  de&ult,  and  against 
the  wish  of  the  parties,  and  without  a  judidal  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  breach  of  the  contract. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  constita- 
tionality  of  the  laws  of  divorce,  in  the  respective  states,  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  the  embarrassing  point  is,  to  determine 
how  far  a  divorce  in  one  state  has  a  valid  operation  in  ano- 
ther.   There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  divorce  of  the  parties 


a  4  WhioUm,  618.  b  Mr.  Juatko  SCoiy. 
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who  were  married,  and  regularly  domiciled,  at  the  time,  in 
the  state  whoee  courts  pronounced  the  divorce,  would  be  valid 
every  where.     The  difficulty  is,  when  the  husband  and  wife 
were  married,  and  reside  in  a  state  where  divorces  are  not 
permitted  at  all  by  the  policy  of  its  law,  or  not  permitted  to 
the  extent  and  for  the  causes  allowed  to  operate  in  other 
states  ;  and  they,  or  one  of  them,  remove  into  another  state 
for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  procuring  a  divorce,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  return  into  their  native  state,  and  contract 
other  matrimonial  ties.     How  are  the  courts  of  the  state 
where  the  parties  had  their  home,  to  deal  with  such  a  di- 
vorce ?    When  a  divorce  was  sought  in  such  a  case,  the 
courts  in  Massachusetts  very  properly  refused  to  sustain  a 
libel  for  a  divorce,  and  sent  the  parties  back  to  seek  such 
relief  as  the  laws  of  their  own  domicil  afforded.'     The  Su- 
preme Court  of  New- York  has  refused  to  assist  a  party  who 
had  thus  gone  into  another  state,  and  obtained  a  divorce  on 
grounds  not  admissible  in  New-York,  and  procured  in  evasion 
of  its  laws.     They  would  not  sustain  an  action  for  alimony 
founded  on  such  a  divorce.*    Afterwards,  in  Borden  v.  Pitch^^ 
the  same  court  held  a  divorce  in  another  state,  obtained  by 
the  husband  when  the  wife  resided  out  of  the  state,  and  had 
no  notice  of  the  proceeding,  to  be  null  and  void  ;  because, 
the  court  pronouncing  the  divorce,  had  no  lawful  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  when  they  had  none  over  the  absent  wife.     They 
considered  it  to  be  a  judgment  obtained  upon  false  and 
fraudulent  suggestions.     So,  also,  in  Hanover  v.  Turner^* 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  held  a  divorce  in  ano- 
ther state  to  be  null  and  void,  as  having  been  fraudulently 
procured  by  one  of  their  citizens  without  a  change  of  domicil. 


a  Hopkios  v.  Hopkins,  3  Jdat*.  Rep.  158.    Carter  v.  Carter,  « 
Mom,  Rep.  263. 
6  Jackson  T.  Jackson,  1  JqHm.  Rep.  AStA. 
c  15  Johm.  Rep.  121. 
d  14  Mom:  Rep.  927.  ^ 
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There  is  no  doubt  of  the  rule,  that  the  allegation  that  a 
foreign  judgment  was  obtained  by  fraud  is  admisriMe,  and, 
if  true,  it  will  destroy  its  efllect.  All  judgments  rendered 
any  where  against  a  party  who  had  no  notice  of  the  pio- 
ceeding,  are  rendered  in  violation  of  the  first  'prindples  of 
justice,  and  are  null  and  void.'  Sentences  obtained  by  coUa- 
fiioQ  are  mere  nullities,  and  all  other  courts  may  examine 
into  facta  upon  which  a  judgment  has  been  obtained  by 
fraud.  Every  party  is  at  liberty  to  show  that  another  cooft 
was  imposed  on  by  collusion.^  The  question  is,  whethei^ 
if  such  a  divorce  be  procured  in  another  state,  by  parses 
submitting  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  after  a  fiur  investigatioo 
of  the  merits  of  the  allegations  upon  which  the  decree  mm 
founded^  such  a  decree  be  entitled  to  be  received  as  valid 
and  binding  upon  the  courts  of  the  native  state  of  the  par- 
ties. A  graver  question  cannot  arise  under  this  title  in  our 
law. 

The  locus  delicti  may  not  be  important  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  states.  It  is  not  material  in  New-Tork,  pro- 
vided the  marriage  was  sdemnized  there.  The  eBect  that 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  on  the 
question,  has  not  been  judicially  decided  ;  but  it  is  settled, 
that  the  judgment  of  a  state  court  is  to  have  the  same  fiulh 
and  credit  in  every  other  court  in  these  United  States,  which 
it  has  in  the  courts  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  pronounced.' 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  decisions  in  the  federal 
courts,  it  may  be  contended,  that  a  divorce  in  one  stale,  judi- 
cially conducted  and  declared,  and  procured  under  circom- 
stances  which  gave  to  the  court  full  jurisdiction  of  the  i 


a  Fisher  v.  Laoe,  3  Wiiwn^  297.  Kilboro  t.  Woodwottk,  5  Jckm$. 
i2cp.37.  Tharber  v.  Blackboome,  1  JV.  H.  Bep.  ftASL  AUrickv. 
Kinoey,  4  Conn,  Rep.  380. 

b  Dutchess  of  Kiogston's  cue,  Harg.  8L  TVi.  toL  za.  f6S.  1  By. 
Ifoftf «  CanHtt,  Rep,  290.    ' 

c  See  vol.  i. 
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and  of  the  parties,  and  sufficient  to  render  the  divorce  valid 
and  binding  there,  would  be  good  and  biodlog  in  every 
other  state  ;  and  yti  it  is  evident,  that  the  domestic  policy  of 
one  state,  on  this  very  interesting  subject  of  divorce,  may 
in  this  way  be  exposed  to  be  gready  disturbed  by  a  diflerent 
pdicy  in  another  state.    It  may  be  proper  in  this  work  to 
leave  the  question  as  I  find  it ;  but  if  such  a  decree  will  ope- 
rate and  conclude  the  question  in  every  state,  we  are  at  least 
relieved  from  that  alarming  and  distressing  collision  which 
eziBta  between  the  judicatures  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
this  aubjea  ;   and  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  mutual 
comity,  moderation,  and  forbearance,  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states,  in  their  respective  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce.     The  twelve  judges  of  England  decided,  in 
18ia>  in  Zjo/Zy^  case^  that  as  by  the  English  law  a  mar- 
riage was  indisaoluhle,  a  marriage  contracted  in  England 
could  not  be  dissolved  in  any  way  except  by  act  of  Parlia- 
went.*     The  party  in  that  case  was  convicted  of  bigamy  far 
ttiarryiag  again  after  a  Scotch  divorce  ;  and,  consequently, 
all  foreign  divorces  of  English  marriages  were  held  to  be 
null  and  void.     I  presume  that  such  a  decision  will  not  be 
considered  as  law  here,  as  between  the  several  states.    But 
supposing  a  marriage  here  is  dissolved  abroad,  as  in  Scot- 
land or  France,  for  instance,  for  causes  not  admissiUe  with 
us,  how  would  such  a  divorce  affect  a  marriage  solemnized 
here?    A  short  examination  of  some  of  the  cases  discussed 
in  England  and  Scotland  on  this  litigious  question,  may  be 
useful  and  instructive.     The  conflictus  legum  is  the  most 
perplexing  and  difficult  title  of  any  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
public  law. 

In  Uttertrniv.  Tewsh^^  the  marriage  was  in  England,  and 
the  husband  afterwards  committed  adultery,  and  abandoned    ' 


a  1  Dow't  P.  C.  124.  136. 

b  Fergu$9on*9  ReporU  of  DecUiani  in  (he  Contittorial  Conils  of 
goollaod,  io  actiom  of  Divorce,  p.  23. 
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his  wife,  and  went  to  Scotland,  and  resided  there  above  ibrty 
days,  living  in  adultery.     Tbe  wife  sued  for  a  divorce  a  vin- 
eulOi  in  the  Consistorial  Court  in, Scotland,  in  1811,  and  the 
court  dismissed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  husband  had 
not  formed  a  real  and  permanent  domicil  in  Scotland,  00  a* 
to  give  the  court  jurisdiction.    Here  was  ap  English  mar* 
riage  by  English  parties,  who  bad  not  changed  their  original 
English  domicil,  and  if  they  had,  the  judges  doubted  whechefi 
according  to  the  jus  gentium^  the  lex  loci  contractus  ought 
not  to  be  preferred.     There  was  great  danger  of  collusion  of 
English  parties  to  obtain  a  divorce  a  vinculo  in  Scotland,  in 
opposition  to  the  English  law,  which  does  not  allow  such 
divorces  ;    and  if  decrees  might  be  obtained  in  Scotland, 
which  would  be  invalid  in  England,  a  distressing  coUisioD 
would  arise,  and  dangerous  questions  touching  the  legitimacy 
of  children  by  a  second  marriage,  and  the  rights  of  succes- 
sion, and  the  crime  of  bigamy.   .  But  the  decree  of  the  Con* 
sistorial  Court  was  reversed  on  appeal,  and  the  cause  was 
remanded  to  that  court,  and  they,  accordingly,  proceeded 
upon  the  bill  for  a  divorce,  and  pronounced  a  divorce  a  vinr 
culo  for  the  adultery  charged.     Lord  Meadowbank,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  decree  of  reversal,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Review,  delivered  a  learned  and  powerful  opinion.    He  ob- 
served, that  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  was  acknow- 
ledged jure  gentium^  and  the  right  to  redress  wrongs  inci- 
dent to  that  relation  attached  on  all  persons  living  within  tbe 
territory,  though  the  marriage  was  celebrated  elsewhere.    It 
was  not  necessary  that  the  foreigners  should  have  acquired  a 
domicil  animo  remanendi  ;  and  if  the  law  refused  to  apply 
its  rules  to  these  domestic  relations,  recognised  by  all  civilised 
nations,  Scotland  could  not  be  deemed  a  civilized  country  ; 
as  thereby  it  would  permit  a  numerous  description  of  persons 
to  traverse  it,  and  violate  with  impunity  all  the  obligations  of 
domestic  life.     If  it  assumed  jurisdiction,  and  applied,  not  its 
own  rules,  but  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  where  the  rela- 
tion had  been  created,  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of  Scotland, 
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within  its  territory,  would  be  compromised,  and  powers  of 
foreign  courts  unknown  to  the  law  usurped  and  exercised^ 
A  domicil  was  of  no  consequence,  if  the  foreigner  was  to 
be  personally  cited,  or  his  residence  sufiSciently  ascertained. 
If  the  wife  who  prosecuted  was  innocent  of  any  collusion, 
it  was  no  bar  to  the  remedy,  that  the  husband  came  to  Scot- 
land and  committed  adultery,  with  a  calculation  that  it  would 
be  detected  by  the  wife,  or  that  he  came  to  Scotland  with 
the  criminal  intent  of  instigating  his  innocent  wife  to  divorce 
him. 

In  the  next  case  that  came  before  the  Consistorial  Court, 
in  1816,'  the  parties  married,  and  lived  in  England,  aiid  the 
husband  deserted  his  wife,  committed  adultery,  and  domiciled 
himself  in  Scotland.  The  judges  did  not  concur  in  their 
views  of  the  subject.  Two  of  them  held,  that  the  husband 
was  sufficiently  domiciled  in  Scotland  to  give  jurisdiction,  but 
that  the  law  of  England,  which  was  the  locus  contractus^ 
ought  to  govern,  upon  principles  of  comity  and  inlernationai 
law,  and  not  the  lex  domicilii.  They  were,  therefore,  of 
opinion,  that  the  divorce  for  the  adultery  should  be  only  a 
mensa  et  thoro.  The  other  two  judges  thought  that  the 
domicil  was  not  changed,  and  therefore  a  divorce  a  vinculo 
could  not  be  pronounced.  On  appeal,  the  Court  of  Session 
remanded  the  cause  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the  fact  of 
domicil.  The  Consistorial  Court  then  held,  that  the  real  Eng- 
lish domicil  of  the  husband  was  not  changed  by  being  a 
weekly  lodger  in  Scotland  for  eighteen  months,  and  that  a 
change  of  the  real  domicil  made  bona  fide  et  animo  rema- 
nendi,  at  the  date  of  the  action,  was  necessary,  for  the  pur- 
pose, not,  indeed,  of  jurisdiction,  but  to  determine  whether  the 
rule  of  the  lex  loci,  upon  principles  of  international  law,  did 
or  did  not  apply.  The  rule  of  judgment  must  be  the  lex 
feci,  as  there  was  no  change  of  the  real  English  domicil,  and, 
therefore,  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  and  none  other,  was 


a  Dantze  r.  Lerett,  Ftrguisonj  p.  68. 
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pronounced.  But  on  appeal,  ibis  dcfcree  was  also  reveraed  by 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  court  below  ordered  to  render  a 
d  ecree  of  divorce  d  vincfda. 

A  third  case  was  decided  in  1816.*  The  marriage  was  in 
England  ;  but  the  parties  lived  and  cohabited  together  in 
Scotland,  for  eight  years,  and  the  adultery  was  committed 
there.  The  question  was  not  one  of  domicil,  for  that  was  too 
clear  to  be  questioned,  but  it  was  the  general  and  broad  ques- 
tion, whether  the  lex  loci  contractus^  or  the  law  of  the  domicil, 
was  to  govern  in  pronouncing  the  divorce.  Two  of  the  judges 
were  for  following-  the  law  of  the  .domicil,  and  rendering  a 
divorce  a  vinculo,  and  the  other  two  were  for  the  lex  locij 
and  granting  only  a  divorce  a  niensa.  But  the  Court  of  Re- 
view reversed  (his  decree  also,  and  directed  the  cause  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  law  of  Scotland. 

In  Butler  v.  Forbes,  decided  in  1817,^  the  marriage  was 
in  Scotland  ;  but  the  real  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in  Ire- 
land. The  adultery  was  committed  in  Scotland,  during  a 
transient  visit  there.  The  Consistory  Court  held,  that  the 
layv  of  the  real  domicil  must  prevail  Over  the  law  of  the 
contract.  The  locus  delicti  was  immaterial,  but  the  law 
of  the  real  domicil  was  the  governing  principle,  and  tfaey 
refused  any  other  than  a  divorce  a  mensa.  The  Court  of 
Review  reversed  this  decree  also,  and  directed  a  divorce  a 
vinculo. 

In  Kihblewhite  v.  Rowland^  in  181 6,«  the  parties  were 
English,  and  married  and  domiciled  in  England  ;  but  the 
defendant  had  committed  adultery  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
his  wife  sued  him  for  a  divorce.  The  Consistorial  Court  held, 
thai  both  the  law  of  the  contract  and  the  law  of  the  domicil 
were- against  a  divorce  a  vinculo,  and  they  refused  it.    This 


m  Edmonstone  v.  Lockhart,  Ferguuon,  p.  168. 
4  Fergvsion^  p.  209. 
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decree  was  also  reversed,  and  the  usual  divorce  a  vinculo 
directed. 

I  will  cite  but  one  more  of  these  Scotch  decisions,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  in  a  very  masterly  manner.     The 
case  of  Gordmi  v.  Pye^  wastlecided  in  the  Consislorial  Court, 
in  1815.*     The  parties  were  English,  and  married  in  Kng*- 
land,  and  resided  there  during  the  whde  period  of  cohabita- 
tion.    The  husband  desetted  his  wife,  and  transiently  trans- 
ferred hb  domicil  to  Scotland,  and  committed  adultery  there. 
The  court  dismissed  the  bill,  on  tiie  principle  that  the  lex 
hei  contractus  must  govern,  as  the  permanent  domicil  was 
still  in  England,  and  a  divorce  a  vinculo  could  not  be  ob- 
tained.    The  court  insisted,  that  by  ihejtis  gentiwmj  courts 
in  one  country  cannot  ^t  aside  contracts  valid  in  another 
country  where  they  were  made.     A  temporary  residence, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction,  would  be  in  fraudem 
legis.    The  lex  loci  is  the  sound  rule  of  decision  in  respect 
to  marriage  contracts  ;  and  the  courts  of  one  country  oug'ht 
not  to  be  converted  into  engines  for  either  eluding  the  laws 
of  another,  or  determining  matters  foreign  to  their  territory. 
The  lea:  loci  ought  to  prevail  over  the  lex  dofnicilii  on  just 
principles  of  international  policy,  as  the  marriage  contract  is 
jure  gentium.    All  Christian  states  favour  the  perpetuity  of 
marriage,  and  suspicion  and  alarm  watch  every  step  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  ex  comitate,  and  upon 
principles  of    international  law,  to  the  same   measure  of 
redress  she  would  be  entitled  to  in  England,  and  especially 
when  the  lex  loci  contractus,  .and  the  lex  domicilii,  both 
concurred.     To  grant  such  divorces  contrary  to  the  lex  loci, 
would  be  to  invite  foreigners  to  come  to  Scotland  and  com- 
mit adultery  for  tlie  sake  of  the  divorce,  and  this  would  hurt 
the  public  moralj?,  and  pollute  a  jurisdiction  constituted  to 
act  in  evident  hostility  to  the  laws  and  the  plicy  of  other 
states. 


a  Fergusson,  p.  276. 
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Bdt  the  Coart  of  SesBioa  reversed  the  decree,  in  oppoeiiion 
to  all  this  reafloning  and  doctrine ;  and  tbey  insisted  that  the 
lelatioD'of  huBband  and  wife,  wherever  originally  constituted, 
was  entitled  to  the  siune  protection  and  redress  as  to  wrongs 
eotnmitted  in  Scotland,  that  belong  of  right  to  that  relation 
by  the  law  of  Scotland.  By  marrying  in  England,  the 
parties  do  not  become  bound  to  reside  for  ever  in  England, 
or  to  treat  one  another  in  every  other  country  according  to 
tliepronsionaof  the  law  of  England.  To  redress  the  vio- 
lation of  the  duties  and  abuse  of  tiie  powers  of  tbe  marriage 
state,  belongs  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  parties 
reside,  and  to  which  they  contract  tbe  duties  of  obedience, 
whenever  tbey  enter  its  territories.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
will  of  the  parties  that  gives  tbe  lex  loci  atfy  particular  ibrce 
over  tbe  marriage  contract,  or  that  impedes  the  course  of  the 
jua  pubUcumj  in  relation  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  no  objection 
to  a  divorce,  at  tbe  instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  his 
marriage  was,  as  to  him,  a  sacrament,  and  by  its  own  nature, 
indissoluble.  Other  contracts  are^  modified  by  the  will  of  tbe 
parties,  and  the  lex  lod  becomes  essential ;  but  not  so  with 
matrimonial  rights  and  duties.  Unlike  other  contracts,  mar- 
riage cannot  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent ;  and  it  subsists 
ia  full  force,  though  one  of  the  parties  should  be  for  ever 
rendered  incapable,  as  in  the  case  of  incurable  insanity,  from 
performing  his  part  of  the  mutual  contract  Matrimonial 
obligations  nre  juris  geniiumy  and  admit  of  no  modification 
by  the  will  of  tbe  parties  *,  and  foreign  courts  are  not  bound 
to  inquire  after  that  will,  or  after  the  municipal  law  to  which 
itnuiy  correspond.  They  are  bound  to  look  to  tlieir  own 
law,  and  to  bold  it  paramount,  especially  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  department  of  internal  jurisprudence,  which 
operates  directly  on  public  morals  and  domestic  manners. 
Tbe  consequences  would  be  embarrassing,  and  probably  in- 
extricable, if  the  personal  capacities  of  individuate,  as  of  ma- 
jors and  minors,  tbe  competency  to  contract  marriages,  and 
infringe  matrimonial  obligations,  and  the  rights  of  domestic 
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authority  and  service,  were  to  be  regulated  by  foreign  hwe 
and  customs,  with  which  the  mass  of  the  population  must 
be  utterly  unacquainted.    The  whole  order  of  society  woukl 
be  disjointed,  were  the  positive  institutions  of  foreign  natiooa 
concerning  the  domestic  relations  admitted  to  operate  univer- 
sallyj  and  form  privileged  casts  living  each  under  separate 
laws.    Though  marriage,  contracted  according  to  the  hs 
loci,  be  valid  all  the  world  over^  yet  many  of  its  rights  and 
duties  are  regulated  and  enforced  by  public  law,  which  is 
imperative  on  all  who  are   domiciled  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  laws  of  divorce  are  considered  as  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance as  public  laws,  affecting  the  dearest  interest  of  socie- 
ty ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  relaxed  as  to  a  person  domiciled 
in  Scotland,  because  his  marriage  was  contracted  out  of  it. 
If  two  natives  of  Scotland  were  married  in  France  or  Prussia, 
the  marriage  would  be  valid  in  Scotland;  but  would  the 
parties  be  entitled  to  come  into  court,  and  iosist  on  a  divorce  a 
vinculo f  because  their  tempers  were  not  suitable,  or  f<M'  any  of 
the  great  variety  of  whimsical  and  absurd  groundsfor  a  divorce 
allowed  by  the  Prussian  code  of  1795?  certainly  not ;  and 
the  conclusion  was,  that  the  law  of  divorce  must  be  governed 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  whenever  the  party  was  sufficiently 
domiciled  there  to  enable  the  court  to  sustain  jurisdiction  of 
the  cause. 

I  have  thus  given,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  a  pretty 
enlarged  view  of  the  discussicms  in  Scotland,  on  this  great 
question,  touching  the  power  of  divorce  in  one  country  upon 
marriage  in  another.  The  same  question  was  brought  up 
on  appeal  from  Scotland,  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England, 
in  1813,  in  the  case  of  Tovey  v.  Lindsay  ;'  and  Lord  El- 
don  there  stated  the  decision  of  th6  twelve  judges  to  have 
been,  that  no  English  marriage  could  be  dissolved  but  by 
Parliament*  The  question  in  the  case  was,  whether  an 
English  marriage  could  be  dissolved  by  a  Scotch  court,  even 

a  1  Dow'iRep.  117. 
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if  the  parties  were  sufficiently  domicilfid  there  to  found  a 
jurisdiaioa  of  the  cose.  The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted  it  to 
be  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  Lord  Redes- 
daie  intimated)  that  it  could  not  be  jus^  that  one  party  should 
be  able,  at  his  option^  <to  d.isscdve  a  contract,  by  a  law  differ- 
ent from  that  under  which  it  was  form^,  and  by  which  the 
other  party  understood  it  tp  be  governed.  The  case  was 
remitted  back  for  review,  without  any  final  decision  in  the 
English  House  of  Lords  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Rodesdale  evidently  agreed  with  the  decision  of  the 
twelve  judges  at  Westminster,  and  went  to  deny  the  compe- 
tency of  any  fpreign  court  to  pronounce  a  decree  of  divorce 
a  vinculo  of  English  matriages,  or  to  pronounce  any  other 
decree  in  the  case  than  such  as  would  be  warranted  by  the 
le3P  loci  contractus. 

Upon  the  principles  of  the  English  law,  a  marriage  con- 
tracted in  New- York  cannot  be  dissolved,  except  for  adultery, 
by  any  foreign  tribunal  out  of  the  United  States  ;  because 
the  lex  loci  contractus  ought  to  govern ;  and  if  a  divorce  by 
a  judicial  proceeding  in  one  of  these  United  States,  be  enti- 
tled to  a  difierent  consideration  in  others,  it  is  owing  to  the 
force  which  the  national  compact,  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  give  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
other  states.    If,  however,  a  marriage  in  New-York  should 
be  dissolved,  not  by  a  regular  judicial  sentence,  but  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  another  state,  passed  specially  for  the 
purpose,  and  for  a  cause  not  admissible  here,  would  such  a 
divorce  be  received  here  as  binding  7    A  statute,  though  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  is,  however,  a  record  of 
the  highest  nature  ;   and  iasome  of  the  states  all  their  di- 
vorces are  by  sp^ial  statutes.    But  if  a  statute,  though  a 
matter  of  record,  was  to  have  the  same  eBhcl  in  one  state  as 
in  another,  then  one  state  would  be  dictating  laws  for  ano- 
ther, and  a  fearful  .collision  of  jurisdiaion  would  instantly 
follow;    That  construction  is  utterly  inadmissible.    While  it 
is  conceded  to  be  a  principle  of  public  law,  requisite  for  the 
safe  intercourse  and  commerce  of  mankind,  that  acts  valid 
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by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  arise,  are  valid  every 
where,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  understood,  that  this  prin- 
ciple relates  only  to  civil  acts  founded  on  the  volition  of  the 
parties,  and  not  to  siich  as  proceejd  from  the  sovereign  power. 
The  force  of  the  latter  cannot  be  permitted  to  operate  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  territory,  without  aflecting  the  necessary 
independence  of  nations.    And,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  to  . 
be  observed,  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  26th  of  May, 
1790,  ch»  11,  prescribing  the  mode  of  authenticating  records, 
only  declares  the  faith  and'  credit  to  be  given  to  the  records 
and  judicial  pro^^eedirtgs  of  the  courts  in  the  several  states  ; 
and  the  supplementary  act  of  the  27th  of  March,  1804,  ch. 
66,  relates  only  to  office  books  kept  in  the  puMic  offices,  and 
has  no  bearing  on  this  point.    But  if,  instead  of  a  divorce 
by  statute  ex  directo,  the  act  should  refer  a  special  case  to  a 
court  of  justice,  with  direction.s  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and 
to  grant  a  divorce,  or  withhold  it,  as  the  case  might  require, 
would  that  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  to  which  full  effect  ought 
to  be  given  ?    A  tiurhber  of  embarrassing  questions  of  tliis 
kind  may  be  raised  on  this  snbject  of  interfering  jurisdic- 
tions, and  some  of  them  may,  probably,  hereafter  exercise 
the  talents,  and  require  the  application  of  the  utmost  discre- 
tion and  wisdom  of  the  courts  of  justice;     I  have  done  as 
much  as  becomes  tlie  duty  which  I  have  assumed,  in  bring- 
ing into  view  the  most  material  decisions  which  have  taken 
place,  and -stating  the  principles  which  have  been  judicially 
recognised. 

(3.)  Effect  of  foreign  judgments  and  suits. 

In  cases  not  governed  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law  generally,  and 
with  some  few  exceptions,  is  the  law  of  this  country,  as  to  the 
force  and  effect  to  be  given  to  foreign  judgments^  I  shall, 
probably,  take  occasion,  in  subsequent  parts  of  these  lectures, 
to  consider  the  effect  to  be  given  here  to  foreign  contracts, 
foreign  assignmeiUs,  foreign  oBkciBl  acts,  and  other  various 
transactions  in  the  course  of  business,  as  the  subjects  to  which 
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they  can  be  applied  may  render  easy  and  pertinent  the  t 
sideration  of  this  branch  of  manicipal  and  general  jnrvpriF 
dence.  At  present  it  will  be  sufiieient  to  show,  in  connexion 
with  this  inquiry,  that  the  English  law  k  exceedingly,  if  not 
peculiarly  liberal,  in  the  respect  which  it  pays  to  Sanign  judg- 
meats,  in  all  other  cases,  except  the  case  of  a  fiiieign  difoffce 
of  an  Englhh  marriage.  As  early  as  the  idgn  of  Cbarles 
IL,  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham  maintained,  in  the  Hooae 
of  Lords,  in  Ooitingtoris  case,^  that  a  ftreign  decree  of 
divorce,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  marriag)^  was  eondomc^ 
and  could  not  be  opened,  or  the  merits  le-examined.  It  was 
against  the  law  of  nations,  he  obeerred,  not  to  giro  credit  to 
the  judgments  and  sentences  of  foreign  ooantiies,  tiD  they  be 
reversed  hy  the' law,  and  according  to  the  fiirm  cf  those  eooii- 
tries  wherein  they  Were  given.  Ife  referred  to  Wiei^s  case^ 
6  Jas.  L,*  wher^  a  judgment  in  debt  having  hem  nodered 
in  Holland  against  an  EngUshman,  he  fled  from  cxgcniion 
to  England,  and  the  judgment  being  ceitified,  the  dnfrndant 
was  imprisoned  in  the  admiralty  for  the  debt,  and  the  K.  BL, 
upon  habeas  corpus,  held  the  imprisooment  to  be  lawM, 
and  that  ^'  it  was  by  the  law  of  nations  that  the  justice  of 
one  nation  should  be  aiding  to  the  justice  of  another  nation, 
and  the  one  to  execute  the  jutj^rments  df  the  other."  b  has 
become  a  settled  prindfrfe  in  the  EngliBh  osnrts,  that  where 
a  debt  has  been  rocovered  of  a  ddbtor,  under  the  process  of 
foreign  aUachment,  fairly  and  not  coDusivdy,  the  recovery  is 
a  protection  to  the  garnishee  against  hkoriginal  creditor, and 
he  may  plead  it  in  bar.' 

A  distinction  is  taken  in  the  English  law,  betwem  a  suit 


a  Note  to  3  Swansion^  34S,  from  Lord  NoUiogfaam't  MSS. 
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broaght  to  enforce  a  foreign  judgment,  and  a  plea  of  a 
foreign  judgment  in  bar  of  a  fresh  suit  for  the  same  cause. 
No  sovereign  is  obliged  to  execute,  within  his  dominion,  a 
sentence  rendered  out  of  it,  and  if  execution  'he  sought  by  a 
suit  upon  the  judgment,  or  otherwise,  he  is  at  Uberty,  in  his 
courts  of  justice,  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  such  judg- 
ment, for  the  effect  to  be  given  to  foreign  judgments  is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  comity,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  rq;ulaied 
by  treaty.  In  the  former  case  of  a  suit  to  enforce  a  foreign 
judgment,  tbe  rule  is,  that  the  fore^  judgment  is  to  lie 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
debt,  and  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  tbe  justice  of  it, 
or  to  show  that  it  was  irregularly  and  unduly  obtained.  This 
was  the  principle  declared  and  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1771,  in  the  cose  of  Sinclair  v.  Fraser^  upon  an  appeal 
from  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.'  But  if  the  foreign 
judgment  has  been  pronounced  by  a  pourt  possessed  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  over  the  cause  and  the  parties,  and  carried 
into  effect,  'and  the  losing  party  institutes  a  new  suit  upon 
the  same  matter,  the  plea  of  tbe  former  judgment  constitutes 
an  absolute  bar,  provided  the  subject,  and  parties,  and  grounds 
of  the  judgment,  be  the  same.  '  It  is  a  res  judicata^  which 
is  received  as  evklence  of  truth  ;  and  the  exceptio  rei  judi- 
caUBy  as  the  plea*is  termed  in  the  civil  law,  is  final  and  con- 
clusive/ This  is  a  principle  of  general  jurisprudence  found- 
ed on  public  convenience,  and  sanstioned  by  tbe  usage  and 
courtesy  of  nations.'    The  rule  of  tlic  English  law  has  been 


a  Cited  ia  the  case  of  (he  DaCcliett  of  Kington,  1 1  State  TV.  bj 
Harg.  322;  and  also  la  Galbraith  ▼.  Neville,  Dovg.  R*^.  5,  note.  See 
ako,  Lord  Keoyoo*«  opioioa  io  this  latter  case,  5  Etut^  475,  note. 

h  Hagbes  y.  Coraeliaa,  Raym.  473.  Burrows  v.  Jemioo,  Str*  733. 
HamiltoQ  v.  The  Dutc)i  East  India  Companj,  8  Bro.  C.  P.  by  Ttm- 
fifw,4>.  3p4.  Lothian  f.  Headersoo,  3  Bot,  4r  Pti//.  499.  Graham  y. 
Maxwell,  2  Dmo.  Par.  Ouet^  314. 

e  VcMel^  b.  2,  c.  7,  a.  84,  85.  Marteni'  Summary  of  the  Law  of 
J^Tatiofu^  b.  3,  c.  3,  s.  20.  Enks,  Inet.  of  Scots.  Ltnoy  yol.  ii.  735. 
Kame*i  Pr.  of  EquUy.rol  ii.  366. 
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very  generally  reco^ised  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try, in  cases  not  affected  by  the  constitntiod  and  law  of  the 
United  States.'  There  is  one  exception  in  the  jurisprth 
deoce  of  some  of  the  states,  aa  to  the  force  and  effect  of 
foreign  sentences  in  the  prize  courts  of  admiralty,  bearing 
upon  neutral  rights.  While  those  sentences  are  regarded 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  binding  and  conclusive 
upon  the  same  questions,*  there  has  been  some  differraoe 
of  opinion,  and  some  collisions  on  this  point,  in  the  decieioQ0 
in  the  state  courts.^  The  weight  of  judicial  authority  ap* 
pears,  however,  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  binding  force 
and  universal  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
law.** 


a  Hitchcock  &  Fitch  f.  Aikia^  1  Caines'  Rep.  460.  Goiz  y.  Loir, 
1  Johm.  Cos.  393.  Tajlor  F.  Brjrden,  8  Johns.  Rep.  178.  Aldrich  T. 
Kionej,  4  Coryi.  Rep.  380.  BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Jlfajt.  Rep.  463. 
WasbiogtOD,  J.,  4  CrancKt  Rep.  442.  Taylor  t.  Pbelpt,  1  Jlomf  ^ 
GUl^  492.    Barney  ▼.  Pattersoo,  6  Barr.  ^  Johm,  182.    * 

h  CroudaoQ  ▼.  Leonard,  4  Crunches  R^.  434. 

c  They  were  declared  to  be  coocIaaiFe,  aooordioip  to  the  Eogliih 
rale,  upon  the  question  of  neutral  property,  in  a  anbaeqneot  rait  apon 
the  policy  of  insurance,  by  the  courts  of  law  in  New-York.  1  Jokm, 
Cku,  I6i  Ludlows  r.  Dale,  2  Johns,  Cos.  127.  Yandenhenyel  y.  Utica 
Insurance  Company ;  but  the  doctrine  in  those  canes  was  rey^raed 
in  the.Court  of  Errors,  2  Johnson's  Cases^  461.  They  were  declared 
to  be  conclosiye,  bj  the  Supreipe  Court  of  Pennsylyania,  in  1  JSmfwy, 
299,  note ;  but  the  legislature  of  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in  March, 
1809,  declared,  that  they  should  not  be  held  conclusiye.  They  were 
held  to  be  binding  in  South  Carolina,  2  Bay,  242  ;  in  Coonecticat,  1 
JDoj/^  142 ;  in  Massachusetts,  6  Mass,  Rep.  277 ;  in  Maryland,  Gray  y. 
Swao,  1  Harr.  ^  Johns,  142,  and  in  Cocolla  y.  Looiaiaoa  Ins.  Co.  17 
.«ar<u>,  464. 

d  The  question,  touching  the  effect  of  foreign  judgments,  has  been 
frequently,  and  yery  extensively  and  profoundly  discossed,  before  the 
French  tribunals;  and  it  is  surprising  to  obsenre  the  yery  litde  respect 
or  comity  which  has  hitherto  been  afforded  to  the  judicial  deeiskmsof 
foreign  nations,  in  so  enlightened,  so  polished,  and  so  commercial  a 
oooatry  as  France. 

Vol.  n.  16 
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A  lis  penders  before  the  tribuDals  of  another  juriadictioD 
has,  ill  cases  of  proceedings  in  retn^  beea  held  to  be  a  good 
plea  in  abatement  of  a  suit.    Thus,  where  a  creditor  of  A., 


The  French  jurisprudence  on  this  subject,  disclaimed  any  antbority 
derived  from  Xhejut  gentium,  and  it  was  placed  entirely  upon  the  baaia 
of  the  royal  ordihanceof  1629.  That  ordinance  declared,  that  (breiga 
judgments,  for  whatever  cause,  should  not  be  deemed  to  create  any 
lien,  or  have  any  execution  in  France;  andibat  notwithstanding  the 
judgments.  Frenchmen,  agaioat  whom  they  might  have  been  rendered, 
should  not  be  affected  by  them,  but  be  entitled  to  have  their  rights  dia- 
cussed  de  novo,  equally,  as  if  no  such  judgment  had  been  rendered. 
Opinions  to  that  effect,  given  by  severar  celebrated  advocates  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  as  early  as  1664,  are  published  in  the  appendix  to 
Henry's  7Vea4i#e  on  Foreign  Law,,  published  at  London,  1823» 

Emerigan  {TVaiU  det  Att,  ch.  iv.  sec.  8,  cb.  xii.  sec.  20,)  said,  that 
the  rule  applied  equally  in  favour  of  strangers  domiciled  in  France, 
audit  applied,  whether  the  Frenchman  be  the  plaintiff  or  defendant ; 
bat  as  to  foreign  judgments  between  strangers,  they  might  be  executed 
io  France,  without  any  examination  of  the  merits. 

It  ban,  however,  been  a  vexed  question,  whether  foreign  judgmentr, 
as  between  strangera,  were  entitled  to  any  notice  whatever,  or  were  to 
raceive  a  blind  execution,  without  looking  into  their  merita.  There 
aeems  to  have  been  much  vibration  of  ojpinioo,  and  doubt  and  uncer^ 
tainty,  on  this  point. 

Io  the  elaborate  argument,  which  JIf.  Merlin  delivered  before  thtf 
Court  of  Cassation,  in  the  case  of  Spokrer  v.  Moe,  and  which  be  baa 
preaerved  entire  in  his  Querfiont  cfe  />rott,  tit.  Jugemeni^  sec.  14,  be 
showed  by  many  judicial  precedents,  that  the  French  law  (juriwprU' 
dence  de$  <trrels,)  had  been  uniform  from  the  date  of  the  royal  ordi- 
nance, down  to  this  day ;  that  nothing  which  bud  been  judicially  deci- 
ded under -a  foreign  jurisdiction,  had  any  effect  in  France,  and  did  not 
afibrd  any  ground  or  colour,  even  for  the  exceptio  ret  judtcaiat.  -He 
maintained,  that  the  law  did  not  distinguish  between  cases,  for  that  all 
foreign  judgments,  whoever  might  be  the  parties,  whether  in  favour  or 
againat  a  Frenchman  with  a  stranger,  or  whether  between  strangers,, 
and  whether  the  judgment  was  by  default,  or  upon  confession  or  trial, 
Were  of  no  avail  in  France,  and  the  juritprudence  det  arrets  rejected 
every  such  distinctioo.  Whenever  this  rule  had  beeo  suspended,  it  bad 
Imod  occasioned  by  the  force  of  apecial  treatiea,  aocb  ma  that  between 
FnaQc^aod  tbo  Svriaa  eaotoos,  io  ITH ;  or  aoooided  hy  way  of  reoi<^ 
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a  bankrupt,  bad  bona  fide  and  by  regular  process,  attached 
in  another  state  a  debt  due  to  A.  and  in  the  bands  of  B.,  it 
has  been  held,  that  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  could  not, 


procity  to  a  particalar  power,  micb  ai  io  (he  case  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raiD,  io  1738.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Cassatioo,  oo  appeal, 
rendered  in  the  jear  12  of  Ibe  French  republic,  was,  that  the  foreigo 
judgment,  in  that  case,  in  which  a  Frenchman  was  one  of  the  parties, 
and  a  Norwegian  the  other,  was  of  no  e£[ect  whatever/  [Vidt  /t<per- 
kovrt  dejuiri$prudmct^  tit.  Jygcmenti  sec.  6.  Qti«f<tbR«  d€  DroU^  h.  t. 
sect  14  )  Afterwards,  io  the  case  of  Hoiker  ▼.  Parker ^  decided  in  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  in  1819,  it  waaseUled,  upon  the  authority  of  the  new 
^code  civile  J^o.  2133,  and  2128,  and  of  the  code  de  procedure^  No.  546,  that 
the  ordinan<:e  of  1^29  no  longer  applied,  and  that  the  codes  made  no 
distinction  among  foreign  judgments,  and  rendered  them  all  executory  ^ 
or  capabte  of  execution  in  France,  aAer  being  subject  to  re-examina- 
tioo ;  and  whoever  sought  to  enforce  a  foreign  judgment,  must  show  the 
reastms  oo  which  it  was  founded.  (Fule  Queetione  du  DroiU  par  Jtf. 
Jlltfr/m,'tit.  Ji^pemen^  sec.  14.)  In  that  very  case,  il  had  been  pre- 
▼ioosly  decided  by  the  Court  of. the  First  Instance,  al  Paris,  in  1816, 
that  a  foreign  judgment  was  to  be  regarded  as  definitive  between  stran- 
gers, and  to  be  executed  in  France,  without  their  courts  being  permit- 
ted  to  take  cognizance  of  the  merits.  The  Royal  Court  of  Parts,  ia 
18^6,00  appeal,  decided  otherwise,  and  decJaaed,  4hat  .fioireigo  jodg- 
jnems  bad  jm>  effect  in  l^rance,  and  that  the  principle  was  unqualified 
and  absolute,  and  was  founded  on  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
nations,  and  could  be  invoked  by  all  persons,  subjects,  and  strangers, 
without  distinction.  The  Court  of  Cassation,  on  a  further  appeal,  deci- 
ded, that  they  were  to  be  regarded  eub  modo;  they  were  not  to  be  of  any 
force  without  a  new  investigation  of  ibe  merits,  for  a  blind  submission  to 
them  would  be  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  strike 
at  the  right  of  sovereignty  within  every  independent  territory.  I  bare 
said  that  the  rule  was  eettied  in  that  case,  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
know  when  or  bow  the  rule  on  this  subject  can  be  deemed  settled  in 
France,  for  the  conflict  of  opinions  between  their  various  tribunals,  and 
at  different  periods  of  time,  is  extraordinary.  This  very  question,  whe- 
ther a  foreign  judgment  between  (wo  strangers,  could  receive  execu- 
tion in  France  without  revision  or  discussion,  was  raised  so  recently  aa 
January,  1824,  before  a  tribunal,  at  Paris,  between  Slacpoole  v.  5tac- 
ptfie  and  cihere^  and  it  was  decided  io  the  negative,  afler  a  discussioo 
00  each  side,  distinguished  for  depth  of  learoiog,  and  a  loatre  of  elo- 
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bj  a  iabiequent  suit,  recoirer  the  debt  of  B.''  The  pendency 
of  the  fbreigQ  attachment  is  a  good  plea  in  abatement  of  the 
aiiit.^  In  such  a  case,  the  equity  of  the  maxim,  Qui  prior 
est  tempore  potior  est  jure,  forciUy  applies.  Unless  the 
plea  in  abatement  was  allowed  in  such  a  case,  the  defendant 
would  be  left  without  protection,  and  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  debt  twice,  for  the  courts  which  had  acquired  jurisdiction 
of  the  cause  by  the  priority  of  the  attachment,  would  never 
permit  the  proceeding  to  be  defeated  by  the  act  of  the  party 
g«Mng  abroad,  and  subjecting  himself  to  a  suit  and  recovery 
against  him  in  another  state  ;  or  by  instituting  proceedings 
in  Older  to  avoid  or  arrest  the  course  of  the  suit  first  duly 
Gonunenced  against  him.'    :  But,  generally,  a  personal  arrest 


qaenoe,  not  to  be  snrpassed.  JIf.  Toullier  rentares  to  consider  (he 
Prsnch  joriflprudeoce,  or  the  droU  public  of  France,  as  being  irrevoca- 
bly established  by  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cassatioo,  in  1819,  and 
be  oonaiders  it  as  resting  on  sound  fonndations.  Foreign  judgments 
are  no  longer  abeolote  nullities,  since  they  can  be  declared  executory, 
after  the  French  courts  have  taken  cognisance  of  the  merits  of  them, 
and  have  acted,  in  respect  to  them,  in  the  nature  of  a  court  of  appeal. 
The  rule  applies  to  all  foreign  judgments  without  distinction,  and  the 
French  courts  will  admit  the  proofs  taken  in  the  foreign  courts,  Iocub 
rtgU  aehmu  Vide  7\niUier*t  Droit  Civil  FraneaiMt  ntioant  Pordre  du 
Cod$^  tome  10,  No.  76  to  86.  The  French  and  the  EngHah  law  hare 
now  at  last  approached  very  near  to  each  other  on  this  interesting  head 
of  national  jurisprudence.  They  agree  perfectly  when  the  foreign  judg- 
ment is  tought  to  be  enforeed  ;  but  the  French  courts  will  not  permit, 
ts  they  certainly  ought,  a  plea  of  a  foreign  judgmeot  in  bar  of  a  new 
■dt  fat  the  same  cause,  to  be  conclusive,  if  fairly  pronounced  by  a  fo- 
reign oonrt,  having  a  jurisdiction  confessedly  competent  for  the  case. 
So  Ihr  the  French  Joriaprudeoce  still  wants  the  true  spirit  of  inter- 
natiooal  comity.  See  Merlin,  JSe^perfoire,  tit.  Jugement,  sec.  6.  Par- 
dasBQs,  DroU  Oommerdal,  t  5.  1488. 

a  Le  Chevalier  v.  Lynch,  Doug.  170. 

h  Lord  Helt»  in  Brook  v.  Smith,  1  SaOk.  280.  Embree  &  Collins  v. 
Hanaa,  }i  JohnB,  Rq>,  101.  Carrol  v.  M«Doaogb,  10  J^arlent'  Louii. 
Rep,  609. 

c  Parker,  Ch.  J.,  in  Tappan  v.  Poor,  15  Jdasi.  Rep.  423.  S.  P.  in 
.Bmbree  ftCkdIins  v.  Hanna,  5  J^oAn«.  lUp.  103, 104. 
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and  holding  to  bail  in  a  foreign  country  cannot  be  pleadod  in 
abatement,  and  it  is  no  obstacle  to  a  new  arrest  and  holding 
to  baQ  for  the  same  cause  in  the .  Ehglisb  courts,  and  they 
will  not  take  judicial  notice  of  an  arrest  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try ;«  and  the  same  rule  of  law  has  been  declared  in  New* 
York.* 

(4.)  Of  divorce  a  mensa  et  tharo. 

The  statute  of  New-York*  authorizes  the  Court  of  Chan* 
eery  to  allow  of  qualified  divorces  a  tnehsa  et  thoro^  found* 
ed  on  the  cocnplarnt  of  the  wife  of  cruel  and  inhuman 
treatment,  or  such  conduct  as  renders  it  unsafe  and  improper 
fofr  her  to  cohabit  with  her  husband  ;  'or  for  wilful  desertioa 
of  her,  and  refusal  or  neglect  to  provide  for  her.  The  court 
may  decree  a  separation  from  bed  and  board  for  ever,  or  for  a 
limited  time,  in  its  discretion,  and  tbe  decree  may  be  revoked 
at  any  time  by  the  same  court  by  which  it  was  pronounced, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  court  may  ira<» 
pose,  upon  the  joint  application  of  the  parties,  and  upon  their 
producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  reconciliation.' 

To  entitle  the  court  to  sustain  such  a  suit,  the  parties  must 
be,  (1)  inhabitants  of  the  state ;  (2)  or  the  marriage  have 
taken  place  in  the  state,  and  the  wife  an  actual  resident  at 
the  time  of  exhibiting  the  complaint ;  (3)  or  the  parties  must 
have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  least  one  year,  and  the 
wife  an  actual  resident  at  the  time  of  filing  the  bill* 

These  qualified  divorces  are  allowed  by  the  laws  of  almost 
an  countries.  In  England,  they  are  allowed  only  propter 
$€Bvitiam  aut  advlterium  ;  and  where  there  is  a  separation 


a  Manle  t.  Marraj,  7,  TVrm,  470.    Imlay  v.  EUefteD,  2  EoH^  453. 
6  Mitchell  t.  Buncb,  2  Paige,  606. 
c  JV.  F.  Reoited  SUUutes,  vol.  ii.  146. 
d  llrid.  146, 147.  sec.  50,  51.  56. 
e  Ibid.  Ue^  wee.  50. 
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tor  such  a  came,  if  the  parties  come  together  again,  the  same 
cause  cannot  be  levived.* 

In  detennining  what  is  sttvUioj  by  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
we  find  it  stated,  in  Evans  v.  Evans^*  that  it  is  necessary 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  apprehension  of  bodily  hurt 
The  courts  keep  the  rule  very  strict  The  causes  must  be 
grave  and  weighty,  and  show  such  a  state  of  personal  danger 
as  that  the  duties  of  the  married  life  cannot  be  discharged. 
Mere  austerity  of  temper,  petulance  of  manners,  rudeness  of 
language,  a  want  of  civil  attention,  even  occasional  sallies  of 
passion,  if  they  do  not  threaten  bodily  harm,  do  not  amount 
to  that  cruelty  against  which  the  law  can  relieve.  The  wife 
must  disarm  such  a  disposition  in  the  husband  by  the  wea- 
pons of  kindness/ 

This  being  the  rule  of  the  English  courts,  it  would  appear 
that  divorces  a  mensa  are  placed,  by  the  statute  of  New- 
York,  on  rather  broader  ground.  They  are  not  only  for 
crudty,  but  generally  for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band towards  his  wife,  as  renders  it  unsafe  and  improper  for 
her  to  cohabit  with  him,  and  be  under  bis  dominion  and  con- 
trol. Probably  the  word  tmsafe^  in  our  statute,  may  mean 
the  same  thing  as  the  reasonable  apprehension  of  bodily  hurt 
in  the  English  cases.  It  was  considered,  in  the  case  of 
Barrere  v.  Barrere^*  that  th^  danger  or  injury  roust  be 
serious,  and  the  slightest  assault  or  touch  in  anger  was  not, 
in  ordinary  cases,  sufficient.  It  was  likewise  held,  in  that 
case,  that  the  separation  need  not  be  declared  to  be  for  any 
specific  time,  but  may  be  left  general  and  indefinite,  with 


a  Lord  Eldon,  It  Feffiy,532. 

h  1  Haggard'M  Contut,  Rep.  S5. 

c  1  Hdiggard^t  CoruisL  Rep.  364.  409.  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Poihier^ 
Traiii  du  Qmlrat  de  Jdariage^  sec.  609.  S  Momm.  Rep.  160.  3  Ibid. 
3S1.  4  IHd»  687.  Bat  it  is  cruelty,  in  jndgmeDt  of  law,  if  the  wilfol 
ooDduct  of  the  huBbaod  exposes  the  wife  to  bodily  hazard  and  intolera- 
ble hardship.    D*Agailar  ▼.  D'Agoilar,  I  Hogg,  E.  R.  773. 

d  4  Jokm.  Ch.  Rep.  187. 
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b'berty  to  the  parties  to  be  reconciled  when  they  pkasey 
aod  to  apply  to  be  discharged  from  the  decree.  The  de* 
cree  of  divorce  is  always,  by  the  canon  IaW|  attfr  spe  reconr 

The  statute  above  referred  to  seems  lo  have  considered  the 
wife  as  the  only  infirm  party  who  stands  in  need  of  SQch  pro- 
tection, for  it  confines  the  divorce  a  mensa^  for  crudiy,  de- 
sertiony  or  other  improper  conduct,  to  such  conduct  in  the 
husband  ;*  but  the  English  ecclesiastical  law  malces  no  such 
distinction,  and  divorcee  are  granted,  on  a  bill  by  the  bus- 
band,  for  cruel  usage  by  the  wife.^  Upon  these  separations 
from  bed  and  board,  the  children  that  the  wife  ban  during 
the  separation,  are  bastards,  for  doe  obedieope  to  the  decree 
is  to  be  presumed,  unless  the  contrary  be  shown/  I(  how- 
ever, cohabitation  between  the  husband  and  wife  existedy  the 
presumption  of  illegitimacy  is  destroyed.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral law,  and  when  the  New-  York  Revised  StaitUes*  declare, 
that  a  child  begotten  and  born  during  the  separation  of  its 
mother  from  her  husband,  pursuant  to  a  divorce  a  mensa 
et  iharoj  shall  be  deemed  a  bastard,  it  is  to  be  taken,  as  I 
apprehend,  subject  to  the  same  qualifications  which  aocooipa- 
nied  the  general  rule. 

These  qualified  divorces  are  regarded  as  rather  hazardous 
to  the  morals  of  the  parties.  la  the  language  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  it  is  throwing  the  parties  back  upon  society,  in 


a  Bunu"  Sect.  Law,  tit.  Marriage,  ell,  aec.  4.  Ovghion*9  Ordo 
Jud.  tit.  215,  tec.  3.     Bynk.  Q.  Jur.  I'rvo.  1.  2,  c.  8. 

6  Vaaveghtea  r.  VaoTeghteo,  AJoknM,  Ch.  Rep.  501.  By  a  ^tafofa 
of  New-Tork,  of  lOlb  April,  1824,  cb.  205,  tec.  12,  the  Coort  of  Chan- 
cery w at  aolliorized  to  decree  a  divorce  a  men$a,  oo  tbe  oomplaiot  of 
the  kutband,  aod  that  provitiou  it  deemed  to  be  in  force,  notwitbttand* 
tog  the  general  provitioo  in  tbe  rewed  totot,  confining  that  remedy  to 
tbe  wife.    Perry  t.  Perry,  2  Paige,  601. 

c  Kirkman  r.  Kirkman,  1  Haggard,  409. 

d  St.  Goofge  T.  St.  Margaret,  1  Salk.  123. 

f  VoLi.04U 
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the  undefined  and  dangerous  characters  of  a  wife  without  a 
husband,  and  a  hudband  without  a  wife.    The  ecclesiastical 
law  has  oiaDiiested  great  solicitude  on  this  subject,  by  requi- 
ring, in  every  decree  of  separation,  an  express  monition  to 
the  parties  "  to  live  chastely  and  continently,  andnot,  during 
each  other's  life,  contract  matrimony  with  any  other  person  f 
and  security  was  formerly^  required  from  the  party  suing  for 
the  divorce,  to  obey  the  mandate.*     The  statute  allows  the 
husband,  on  such  a  bill  by  the  wife,  for  ill  conduct,  to  show, 
in  his  defence,  and  in  bar  of  the  suit,  a  just  provocation  in 
the  ill  behaviour  of  the  wife,  and  this  would  have  been  a 
good  defence,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  statute.^    And  on 
these  separations  fropi  bed  and  board,  the  courts  intrusted 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  will  make  suitable  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  the  wife  and  children,  out  of  the  hus- 
band's estate,  and  enforce  the  decree  by  sequestration  ;  and 
the  chancellor,  in  New- York,  may  exercise  his  discretion  in 
the  dbposition  of  the  infant  children,  and  vary  or  annnl  the 
same  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require.^'    I 
apprehend  there  is  not,  in  these  United  States,  any  essen- 
tial difference  in  principle,  or  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  law,  on  the  subject  of  divorces  a  tnensa  ei 
tharo.* 


a  Burnt'  EccL  Law,  tit.  Marriage,  cfa.  11,  sec.  4.  Barrere  v.  Bar- 
nre,  4  Johnt,  Ch.  Rop.  106.  108.  VMT«|r>>t«B  ▼•  VMTOQrlitMi,  ibid* 
p.  501. 

6  JV€io- ForA;  Recited  StaMet^  vol.  ii.  147,  sec.  53.  Wariog  v. 
Wariog,  2  Haggard' t  Ckmtist,  Hep.  154. 

c  JV*.  t.  Revited  SUUuUt.voi.  ii.  147,  sec.  54,  55.  Ibid  148,860. 
59,  60.     Barrere  v.  Barrere,  4  Johnt.  Ch.  Rep.  197. 

d  Recife* t  Dametlic  Relationt,  ch.  16.  Thompson  ▼.  Thompson,  2 
Dallat,  128.    Warren  t.  Warren,  3  Jtfa«f.  R^,  321. 
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LECTURE  XXVIII. 


OF  HUSBAND  AlID   WIFE. 


The  legal  effects  of  marriae^e,  are  generally  deducible  from 
the  principle  of  the  common  law,  by  which  the  husband  and 
wife  are  regarded  as  one  person,  and  her  lec^al  existence  and 
authority  in  a  degree  lost  or  suspended,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  matrimonial  union.'  From  this  principle,  it 
follows,  that  at  law  no  contracts  cAn  be  made  between  the 
husband  and  wife,  without  the  intervention  of  trustees  ;  for 
she  is  considered  as  being  siib  potestate  viriy  and  incapable 
of  contracting  with  him  ;  and  except  in  special  cases,  within 
the  cognizance  of  equity,  the  ciontracts  which  subsisted  between 
them  prior  to  the  noarriage,  are  dissolved.  The  wife  cannot 
convey  lands  to  her  husband,  though  she  may  release  her  dow- 
er to  his  grantee  ;  nor  can  the  husband  convey  lands  by  deed 
directly  to  the  wife.*  The  husband  may  devise  lands  to  his 
wife,  for  the  instrument  is  to  (ake  effect  after  his  death ;  and  by 
a  conveyance  to  uses,  he  may  create  a  trust  in  favour  of  his 
wife,*  and  equity  will  decreer  performance  of  a  contract  by  the 
husband  with  his  wife,  for  her  l)enefit.''  The  general  rule  is, 
that  the  husband  becomes  entitled,  upon  the  marriage,  to  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  wife,  and  to  the  rents  and  profits 


a  Ca.  LiU.  1 12,  a.  187,  b.     LUL  tec.  168.  291. 

b  Martin  ▼.  Martia,  1  Chetnleaf,  394*    Howe  ▼.  Hamilton,  S  Greets 

c  Co.  LiU,  112,  a, 

d  Moore  v.  Ellis,  BurA.  205.     Lfvlng^on   v.  Livingston,  2  Johns^ 
Ch,  Rep.  537.     Sbepard  r.  Shepard,  7  Johm.  Ch.  Rep,  57. 
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of  her  lands,  and  he  becomes  liable  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
perforin  her  contracts. 

According  to  the  plan  of  these  general  disquisitions, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  enter  very  minutely  into  the  nume- 
rous distinctions  and  complex  regulations  which  appertain  to 
the  law  of  husband  and  wife.  My  purpose  will  be  answered, 
if  I  shall  be  able  to  collect  and  illustrate  the  leading  principles 
only  ]  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  this  clearly,  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  student,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  in  the 
following  order : 

1.  The  right  which  the  husband  acquires  by  marriage  in 
the  property  of  the  wife. 

2.  The  duties  which  he  assumets  in  the  character  of  bus- 
band. 

3.  How  far  the  wife  is  enabled  by  law  to  act  during  co- 
verture, as  a  feme  sole. 

4.  Her  competency,  in  the  view  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  to 
deal  with  her  property. 

6.  Other  rights  and  disabilities  incident  to  the  marriage 
union.  \ 

I.  7%e  right  which  the  husband  acquires  by  marriagej 
in  the  property  of  the  wife. 

(1.)  If  the  wife,  at  the  tim^  of  marriage,  be  seised  of  aa 
estate  of  inheritance  in  land,  the  husband,  upon  the  marriage,* 
becomes  seised  of  the  freehold  ji/ra  uxoris^  and  he  takes  the 
rents  and  profits  during  their  joint  lives.'  It  is  a  freehold 
estfsite  in  the  husband,  since  it  must  continue  during  their 
joint  lives,  and  it  may,  by  possibility,  last  during  bis  life.  It 
will  be  an  estate  in  him  for  the  life  of  the  wife  only,  unless 
he  be  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  It  will  be  an  estate  in  bim 
for  his  own  life,  if  he  dies  before  hid  wife,  and  in  that  event, 
she  takes  the  estate  again  in  her  own  right.  If  the  wife  dies 
before  the  husband,  without  having  had  issue,  her  heirs  im- 


a  Co.  Irttt.  S51,a. 
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mediately  succeed  to  the  estate.  If  theie  has  been  a  child 
of  the  marriage  born  alive,  the  husband  takes  the  estate  ab- 
solutely for  life,  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and  on  his  death, 
the  estate  goes  to  the  wife,  or  her  heirs ;  and  in  all  these  cases^ 
the  emblements  growing  upoa  the  land,  at  the  termination 
of  the  husband's  estate,  go  to  him,  or  his  representatives. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  life  estate  of  the  husband, 
he  sues  in  his  own  n^me  for  an  injury  to  the  profits  of  the 
land,  but  for  an  injury  to  the  inheritance,  the  wife  must  join 
io  the  suit,  and  if  the  husband  dies  before  recovery,  the  right 
of  action  survives  to  the  wife."^  If  the  husband  himself  com- 
mits waste,  the  coverture  is  a  suspension  of  the  common  law 
remedy  of  the  wife  against  hioL  If  the  assignee,  or  creditor 
of  the  husband,  who  takes  possession  of  the  estate,  on  a  sale 
on  execution  of  his  freehold  interest,  commits  waste,  the  wife 
has  her  action  against  him,  in  which  the  husband  must  join ; 
for  though  such  assignee  succeeds  to  the  husband's  right  to 
the  rents  and  profits,  he  cannot  commit  waste  with  impu- 
nity.* So  also,  the  heir  of  the  wife  may  sue  the  husband  for 
the  waste,  and  no  doubt  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  stay 
by  iojunction  the  husband's  waste,  on  behalf  of  the  wife  her- 
self. But  it  seems,  that  from  want  of  privity,  the  heir  of  the 
wife  cannot  bring  an  action  of  waste  against  the  assignee  of 
the  husband,  though  it  may  be  brought  against  the  husband 
himself,  for  waste  done  by  his  assignee,  and  he  shall  recover 
the  land  of  the  assignee.*  The  subtle  distinction  in  Walker's 
case,^  and  which  we  have  followed,  was,  that  if  the  tenant 
by  the  curtesy  assigns  over  his  estate,  the  heir  of  the  wife  can 
sue  him  for  waste  done  afjler  the  assignment ;  but  if  the  heir 


a  Welier  aod  otbere  ▼.  Baker,  2  JFih.  423,  424.  It  is  there  smid  to 
be  difficalt  to  recoocile  the  cases,  as  to  (he  joinder  of  busbaod  aod  wife, 
io  actioDs  relating  to  the  laod. 

h  Bab  aod  wife  v.  Perley,  1  Oreenleaf*$  Rqf,  6. 

c  Bates  r.  Shraeder,  13  J<^nt.  Rep*  260. 

il  3  Cb.  ff. 
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grants  over  the  reversion,  the  grantee  cannot  sue  the  bus- 
band,  for  the  privity  of  the  action  is  destroyed.  He  can  only 
sue  the  assignee  of  the  husband,  for  as  between  them  there  is 
a  privity  of  estate. 

If  an  estate  in  land  be  given  to  the  husband  and  wife,  or 
a  joint  purchase  be  made  by  them,  during  coverture,  they 
are  not  properly  joint  tepants,  nor  tenants  in.  common,  for 
they  are  but  one  person  in  law,  and  cannot  take  by  moieties. 
They  are  both  seised  of  the  entirely,  and  neither  can  &ell 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  the  survivor  takes  the 
-  whole.  This  species  of  tenancy  arises  from  the  unity  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  it  applies  to  an  estate  in  fee,  for  liC^,  or 
for  years.  If  the  grant  be  made  to  the  husband  and  wife 
and  B.,  or  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  B.  and  C,  the 
grantees  are  all  joint  tenants  as  between  themselves,  but  the 
husband  and  wife  are  tenants  by  entireties,  as  between  each 
other,  and  as  for  all  the  pui  poses  of  ownership  the  husband 
and  "wife  are  but  one  person  in  law,  they  take  only  a  moiety 
of  the  land  in  the  one  case,  and  x>niy  a  third  of  it  in  the 
other.*  If  they  are  tenants  by  entireties  of  a  term  for  years, 
the  husband  may  alien  the  entirety  so  as  to  bind  the  wife.* 
The  same  words  of  conveyance,  which  would  make  two 
other  persons  joint  tenants,  will  make  the  husband  and  wife 
tenants  of  the  entirety.  This  is  a  nice  distinction  laid  down 
in  the  old  books,  and  it  continues  to  this  day  to  be  the  law.' 


a  Lih.  seo.  291. 

b  Grute  ▼.  Looroft,  Cro.  E,  287.  To  tbe  Bttte  of  Ohia^  no  joint- 
teoaocy  exists,  and  the  doctrine  of  snrviForship  is  unknown,  even  as 
to  a  devise  to  husband  and  wifs,  and  they  take  as  tenants  in  common, 
^od  not  as  tenants  of  tbe  entirety.  Serg^eant  v.  Steenberger,  2  Ohio 
R^.  30$. 

c  LiU,  sec.  291.  665.  Co.  LiU,  187,  b.  188,  a.  351.  Bro,  Ahr, 
tit.  Cut  in  otto,  8.  2  J^/ocib.  Rep.  1214.  Doe  v.  Parratt,  5  Term^ 
652.  16  Johnt.  Rep.  115.  5  Jotmt.  <?h.  Rep.  437.  Den  ▼.  Harden^ 
berc^b,  5  HalHed,  42.  Z  Randolph's  Rep.  179.  Mr.  Preston  (MHraeU 
of  TUUi  vol.  ii.  41.)  says,  that  as  tbe  law  is  now  understood,  husband 
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The  husband  alone  may  grant  or  charge  the  wife's  land 
during  their  joint  lives,  and  if  he  be  iendnt  by  the  curtesy, 
during  his  own  life.  He  cannot  alien  or  encumber  it,  if  ic  be 
a  freehold  estate,  so  as  to  prevent  tb^  wife,  or  her  heirs,  after 
his  death,  from  enjoying  it,  discharged  from  his  d^lbts  afid  en- 
gagemei^ts.  Ba^  from  the  authorities,  when  closely  ex- 
amined, sliys  -Mr.  Preston,'  it  seems,  that  the  husband  hits 
the  power  to  transfer  the  whole  estate  of  his  wife,  and  the 
estate  wiil^e  in  the  alienee  of  the  husband)  subject  to  the 
right  of  entr^  of  the  wife,  or  her  heirs,  and  which  entry  is 
necessary  to  revest  the  estate  after  the  husband  discontinues 
it.  She  was  driven .  at  common  law  to  her  writ  of  right,  as 
her  only  remedy  ;  but  Lord  Coke  says,*  he  found  that  in  the 
times  of  Bractonand  Flpta,  the  writ  of  entry  eta  ifivtta,waa 
given  to  the  wife,  upon  the  alienation  of  her  husband,  and 
this  was  her  only  remedy  in  the  age  of  Littletoo.'  That  writ 
became  obsolete  after  the  remedial  statute  of  32  Hen.  Y HI. 
c.  28,  which  reserved  to  the  wife  her  right  of  entry,  notwith- 
standing her  husband's  alienation  ;  and  the  writ  of  entry  lay 
even  if  she  had  joined  with  herliusband  in  a  conveyance  by 
feoflhient  or  bargain  and  sale,  for  such  conveyances  were 
deemed  the  sole  act  of  the  husband,  as  the  wife  was  not  sepa- 
rately examined.''  .     - 


and  wife  may,  by  €xpreti  wordty  be  made  teoanta  iBcoimiioii  bj  a  fift 
to  them  darinj^.  corerture.  . 

a  Essay  on  AbttracU  of  TUU^  vol.  i.  334.  435,  436. 

b  2  IruL  343. 

c  LiU.  Bcc.  694.  The  extedt  of  Che  remedy  under  (bit  anoieot  writ, 
may  be  seen  io  Bro,  Abr,  tit.  Ctii  in  vita,  and  F.  N.  B.  193.  h.  t 

d  Co.  LiU.  326,  a.  The  statute  of  32.  Heo.  VIII.  was  re-enaoted 
ia  New-Tork,  io  1787,  by  act,  lOtb  sess.  cb.  48.  But  it  doea  not  a|u 
pear  in  the  revision  of  1830,  and  the  action  of  ejectment  waa  doobtleee 
deemed  commensurate  with  every  figbt  to  the  recovery  of  land.  Jf, 
T.  Revited  SUUtUei,  vol.  ii.  303.  In  Maryland,  under  the  ttatate  of 
1786,  the  husband  may  elect,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  take  bar  anoettor's 
lands  at  the  valuation  of  commissioners,  and  pay  or  give  boodi  to  the 
coobeirs  of  the  wifis  for  tbeir  just  proportiont  of  the  estate,  and  that 
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It  k  abo  lettied,  that  if  the  husband  who  haH  eurvived  his 
wife,  dies  before  he  has  recovereSd  the  chases  in  action^  his 
fepreaeDtativesaro  entitled  to  that  species  of  property,  and  the 
right  of  adoiiaistration  follows  Uie  right  of  the  estate,  ai)d 
is  to  be  granted  to  \i\%  next  Qi  kin  of  the  liusband  ;  and  the 
representatives  of  the  husband,  who  administer  upon  the  assets 
of  the  wife  remaining  unadininistered,  are  JialJe  for  her  debts 
to  her  creditors,  in  preference  to  the  creditors  of  the  husband/ 
So^  i(  after  the  husband  has  adminisl^i'ed  in  part  on  his  wife^s 
estate,  and  dies^  and  administration  de -bonis  non  of  the  wife^ 
should  be  obtaitied  by  a  thUd  person,  or  by  the  next  of  kin  of 
the  wife,  who  is  entitled  to  ily  he. would  be  deemed  a  mere 
trtistee  for  the  representatives  of  the  husband/ 

It  hi|fl  been  considerably  discussed  in  the  books,  hy  what 
title  the  husband,  surviving  his  wife,  takes  her  chases  in  ac- 
tion.    It  has  often  been  said,  (.hat  he  takes  by  the  statute  of 
distributions  as  her  next  of  kin.     But,  from  the  hinguage  of 
the  Englwh  courts^^it  would  seetn  to  be  more  proper  to  say, 
thai  he  takes  under  the  statute  of  distributions  a^  husband, 
with  a  right  in  that  capacity  to  administer  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  neither  the  husband  iior  wife 
can  be  said  to  be  next  of  kin  to  the  other.'' 
-     What  will  amount  to  a  change  of  property  in  action  be- 
longing to  the  wife,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  going  back  to  the 
wife  in  case  she  survives  her  husband,  was  discussed  in  the 
case^of  Schuyler  Y,  Hoyle.*    It  was  there  shown,  that  the 
husband  may  assign,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  his  wife's 
chases  in  action  to  a  creditor,  free  from  the  wife's  contingent 


for  ber  debts,  to  tlie  ext^t  of  the  assets  received  by  bim.  JV.  F.  Re- 
wi9ed  SkUuietf  ?ol.  ii.  75« 

a  JV.  F.  RenUed  Statute*,  vol.  ii.  75. 

h  BulUr*t  note,  304  to  lib.  3,  Co.  LilL.    Spencer,  J,,  6  Johne,  Rep. 
lis.     1  Ha^g.  Eccl.  Rep.  341. 

c  3  Fe#ey,  «46,  247.     14  F««y,  384,  382.     15  Fcicy,  537.     18 
F^ey,  49.  55,  56. 

d  5  Johni.  Ch.  Rep.  196. 
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right  or  survivorship.  The  doctriae  that  the  husband  may 
assign  the  wife's  chose  in  action  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
and  thereby  bar  her  of  her  riglit  of  survivorship  in  the  debt, 
but  subject  nevertheless  to  llie  wife's  equity,  has  been  frequent- 
ly declared,  and  is  understood  to  be  a  settled  rule.*  Such  an 
appropriation  of  the  property  is  (he  exercise  of  an  act  of 
ownership  for  a  valuable  furpoee^  and  an  actual  appropriation 
of  the  chattel  which  the  husband  bad  a  right  to  make, 
chough  the  doctrine  does  not«eeem  to  be  quite  settled  in  Eng- 
land.* But  a  voluntacy  assignment  by  the  husband  of  the 
wife's  cAo^e^  inaction^  without  consideration,  will  not  bind 
ber  if  she  survives  him.  The  rule  is,  that  if  the  husband 
appoints  an  attorney  to  receive  the  money,  and  be  receives  it, 
or  if  he  mortgages  the  wife's  choses  in  action,  or  assigns 
them  without  reservation,  for  a  valuable  consideraibn,  or  if  he 
recovers  her  debt  by  a  suit  in  his  own  name,  or  if  he  releases  the 
debt,  in  all  these  cases,  upon  his^death,  the  right  of  survivor- 
ship in  the  wife,  to  the  property,  ceases.  And  if  the  husband 
obtains  a  judgment  or  decree,  as  to  money  to  which  he  was 
entitled  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  the  suit  was  in  bis  own 
name  alone,  the  property  vests  in  him  by  the  recovery,  and 
b  so  changed  as  to  take  away  the  right  of  survivorship  in 
the  wife.    If  the  suit  was  in  their  joint  names,  and  be  died 


a  Carteret  v.  Paicha!,  3  P.  Whu.  19X  Bates  w,  Daodj,  t  Alk. 
S06.  Jewaofi  v.  Moalaon,  ilnd.  417.  JobnwMi  ▼.  JoboMm,  iJo.  4r 
Wmlk.  466.  Schuyler  v.  Hoyle,  above  cited.  Keoay  v.  UilaU^  6 
Johns.  Ch,  R^^  464. 

b  It  was  qaeationed  frequently  by  tbe  oiaiter  of  the  fx>lk,  in  Mitlbrd 
▼.  Mitford,  9  FeMy,  87.  Morlejr  v.  Wrig^hC,  1 1  ibid.  17.  Purdew  V. 
Jaokaoo,  1  Ruudl^  63.  lo  BaJUi  v.  Dandy^  tbe  bo«band*t  oiortgafe 
€f  bis  wite's  cbose  io  action,  was  lield  to  be  a  disposiiioa  of  it  pro  iatUo^ 
so  as  to  render  tlie  wife's  right  of  sunrWorsbtp,  sotyject  to  tbe  mort- 
gage; though  even  that  seems  to  be  questioned  in  Hartnian  ▼,  Dowdel, 
I  MawU,  S79.  Tbe  opinum,  liowever,  that  tbe  mortgage  is  a  biodiof 
ditpositioo  of  tbe  wife's  property  to  tbe  extent  of  tbe  mortguge,  k  the 
one  best  supported  bj  reason  and  authority. 

VOL.U-  18 
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before  he  had  reduced  the  property  to  poeseBsion,  Ht^e  wife,  as 
sarvivor,  would  take  the  beoefit  of  the  recovery.*  It  ia  settled 
that  in  a  suit  in  chancery,  by  the  husband,  to  recover  a  lega-- 
cy,  or  distributive  share  due  to  the  wife,  she  must  be  made  a 
party  with  bim,  and  then  the  court  will  require  tbe  husband 
to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  wife  out  of  the  property. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  hasr  always  discovered  an  anxiety  to 
provide  for  the  wife  out  of  her  property  in  action,  which  the 
husband  may  seek  to  recover.  If  he  takes  possession  in  the 
character  of  trustee,  and  not  of  husband,  it  is  not  such  a  poe- 
session  as  will  bar  the  right  of  the  wife  to  the  property  if  she 
survives  him.  The  property  must  come  under  the  actual 
control  and  possession  of  the  husband,  quasi  husband,  or  the 
wife  will  take  as  survivor,  instead  of  tlie  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  husband:^ 

A  general  assignment  in  bankruptcy  passes  the  wife's  pro- 
perty, and  her  choses  in  action,  subject  to  her  right  of  survi- 
vorship ;  and  if  the  husband  dies  before  the  assignees  have 
reduced  the  property  to  possession,  it  will  survive  to  the  wife, 
fiNT  the  assignees  possess  the  same^rights  as  the  husband  be- 
fore the  bankruptcy,  and  none  other/  It  has  been,  accord- 
ingly, held,  that  a  legacy  in  stock  was  not  reduced  to  posses- 
sbn  by  such  an  assignment,  so  as  to  bar  the  wife's  right  of 
survivorship,  and  the  wife  took  it  by  survivorship  as  against 
the  assignees.' 


a  Hiliiard  V.  Haihbridge,  AlUytis  36.  Lord  Hardvricke,  in  Garforth 
V.  Bradlej,  t  VeMey,  675.     M  Bowl  v.  Charles,  6  Johng,  Ch.  Rep.  I3«. 

b  Miles  ▼.  WiiliaiDs,  1  P.  ITint.  249.  Milcbell  v.  Hughes,  6  Bin^. 
689. 

e  Mitford  v.  Milford,  9  Fef«y,  87.  Purdew  y,  Jackson,  1  Russell^ 
70.  Pierce  T.  Thornely,  2  Simoiw,  167.  180.  The  husband's  asi^igo* 
oient  of  the  wife's  reversionary  interest  in  a  chattel,  will  not  bind  her 
if  slie  survives  bim.  and  the  interest  continues  rc\<rsionary  tohi«  death, 
and  (he  husband  does  not,  in  his  lifetime,  redocu  ilie  chose  in  action 
into  possession.  Honner  t.  Morton,  3  Rutteii,  65.  Iliirnsi.y  t.  Lee, 
%Madd.Ch.  Rep.  16. 
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The  wife's  equity  to  a  reasonable  provisioD  out  of  her  proper- 
ty for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  children,  makes  a  distin- 
tidguished  figure  in  the  modern  chancery  cases,  which  relate 
to  the  claims  of  the  husband  upon  the  property  of  his  wife 
in  action.  If  the  husband  wants  the  aid  of  chancery  to  en* 
able  him  to  get  possession  of  his  wife's  property,  he  must  do 
what  is  equitable^  by  making  a  reasonable  provision  out  of  it 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  and  her  children.  Whether  the 
suit  for  the  wife's  debt,  legacy,  or  portion,  be  by  the  husbandi 
or  by  his  assignees,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  a  proper 
settlement  on  the  wife  must  first  be  made  of  al  proportion  of 
the  property.'  The  provision  is  to  be  proportioned,  not  mere» 
ly  to  that  part  of  the  equitable  portion  of  the  wife's  estate 
which  the  husbapd  seeks,  but  to  the  whole  of  her  pereonal 
fortune,  including  what  the  husbabd  had  previously  received. 
And  perhaps  chancery  ought,  on  just  principles,  to  restrain 
the  husband  fi'om  availing  himself  of  any  means,  either  at  law 
or  equity,  of  possessing  himself  of  the  wife's  personal  property 
in  action,  unless  he  would  make  a  competent  provision  for 
her.  The  English 'rule  in  equity  is^  that  where  there  is  a 
suit  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  courts  for  subtraction  of  a  legacy, 
and  there  is  a  married  woman  to  be  protected,  or  a  trust  to  be 
executed,  the  court  of  chancery  will  restrain  the  suit  by  in- 
junction.* 

Chancery  will  restrain  the  husband  from  proceeding  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  recovery  of  the  wife's  legacy,  until 


a  Howard  ▼.  Mofiatt,  i  Joknt.  Ch.  Rep.  206.  1  Edm'9  Rip.  67. 
370,  371.  S  Atk.  420,  421,  422.  4  Bro.  139.  2  Cos^g  QiM$,  412. 
11  re»ey,  17.  20,21,  1  JUadd.  Ch.  Rep.  362.  Cltme^'e  Eetay^paa- 
Jim.  Like  v.  Berresford,  3  Veeey^  $06.  lo  this  last  oaie,  tbo  a«||;Q- 
meat  of  the  wife's  interest,  io  bank  stock,  to  creditors  io  tiQSt  to  pej 
debts,  was  held  to  be  sabject  to  the  wife's  equity  oo  a  bill  (o  enforee  the 
assigomeot. 

h  Anon.  1  AUc.  Rep.  491.  GrignioD  v.  OricnioD,  1  Bagg,  Ee^ 
Rep.  535. 
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a  provision  is  made  for  her  ;*  and,  upon  thai  doctrine,  a 
suit  at  law  for  a  legacy  ar  distributive  shares  ought  equally 
to  be  restrained,  for  such  rights  in  action  are  of  an  equitable 
nature,  and  properly  of  equitable  cognizance.  The  principle 
is,  that  ciiancery  will  lay  bold  of  the  property  of  the  wife,  v 
fiur  as  it  may  be  in  its  power,  for  the  purpose  of  providing-  a 
maintenance  for  her  when  she  is  abandoned  by  her  faiisbajid  ; 
and  in  Dunwnd  v.  Magee^^  where  the  husband  had  abaji- 
doned  his.  wife  for  many  years,  and  iparried  another  wpmaxi, 
he  was  held  to  have  forfeited  all  just  claim  to  bis  wife's  dis- 
tributive share  of  personal  estate  inherited  bj  ber,  and  tfaa 
same  was  appropriated  by  decree  to  her  separate  use. 

This  subject  was  considered,  and  the  principid  authoritieff 
reviewed,  in  the  cajse  of  Kennj/-  v.  UdalL'  It  was  there 
held,  that  the  wife's  equity  attached  upon  her  personal  pro^ 
perty  whenev^  it  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courtf 
and  was  the  object  of  a  suit,  in  any  hands  to  which  it  migbi 
come,  or  in  whatever  mauoer  it  might  have  been  transferred. 
It  incdces  00  diSerence  wbetber  the  application  to  the  couxt 
for  the  property  be  by  the  husband,  or  his  representatives^  or 
assignees^  or  by  the  wife,  or  her  trustee,  seeking  a  provisipi^ 
out  of  the  property.  This  equity  is  equally  binding,  whether 
the  transfer  of  tlie  property  be  by  operation  of  law,  under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy,  or  by  act  of  the  party  to  general 
aasignees,  or  to  an  individual,  or  whether  the  pa/ticular  trans- 
fer was  voluntary,  or  made  upop  a  good  and  valuable  con^ 
sideration,  or  in  payment  of  a  just  debt.  The  court  may, 
also,  in  its  discretion,  give  the  whole,  or  part  only  of  fbe 
property,  to  the  wife,  according  to  the  circum<«tanees  of  the 
case.    So,  again,  in  Havifand  v,  Bloom^'^  the  same  subject 


a  2Atk.4^9. 
b  4  John».  Ch,  Rep.  318. 

t  5  JohnM.  Ch.  Rep.  484.     3  Ctnoen,  690.  S.  C.     Dmn  r.  Bnmyer, 
f  M'Cwrd'e  8,  C.  Ok,  Rep.  368.  S.  P. 
d  6  Johm.  Ch.  R^  178. 
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came  uoder  conaideratioDj  and  the  rule  in  equity  was  conai- 
dered  as  settled,  that  the  wife's  equity  to  a  suitable  provbioD 
for  the  maintenauce  of  herself  aud  her  children^  out  of  her  se- 
parate estate,  lyiog  ia  action,  wee  a  valid  riglit,  and  extended 
not  only  to  property  which  she  owned  dum  sola^  but  to  proper- 
ty descended  or  devised  to  her  during  coverture.  A  new  equity 
arises  to  the  wife  upon  property  newly  acquired,  andattachee 
upon  it  equally  a^  upon  that  which  she  brought  with  her 
upon  marriage.'' 

Thei.  wife^s  equity  dioes  not,  acccNrding  to  the  adjudged 
qases^  attach,  except  upon  that  part  of  her  persooal  property 
in  action  which  the  husband  cannot  acquire  without  the 
assistance  of  a  court  of  equity,  l^e  rule  in  equity  does  not 
controvert  the  legaf  title  gf  the  husband  to  his  wife's  personal 
fortune;  and  if  he  once  acquired  possession  of  that  property, 
tJiou^h  it  should  have  been  of  an  equitable  nature^  chancery 
wiU;  leave  him  in  undisturbed  possession  of  it.  The  claim 
attaches  only  on  that  part  of  the  wife's  personal  fortune  which 
the  husband  cannot  acquire  without  the  aid  of  a  court  of 
equity.  If  he  can  acquire  possession  of  it  without  a  suit  at 
law,  or  in  equity,~or  by  a  suit  at  law,  without  the  aid  of 
ohancery,  (except^  perhaps,  as. to  legacies,  and  portions  by 
will,  or  inheritance,  as  has  been  already  suggested,)  the  hus- 
band will  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  that  right.*  But 
in  ia  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  more  minutely.  The 
cases  in  chancery  to.  which  I  have  referred,  have  incorpo- 
laied  into  the.  equity  jurisprudeoce  of  New- York,  all  the  lead- 
ing provi^ns  and  principles  of  tlie  English  courts  of  equity 
on  this  head  ;  and  though  sUch  h  protection  to  the  wi/e  can- 
not be  afforded  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  no  court  of 


a  In  the  case  ex  parie  Beresford,  1  Deuau.  5.  C.  Rep.  263,  the 
ooari,  after  a  fall  discussioo,  ordered  a  new  settlemeat  io  favor  of  (be 
wife  GO  a  oe«f  accession  of  fortune. 

b  Howard  v.  Moffatt,  2  John$.  Ch.  Rep.  206.  Tbomat  v.  Sbeppsrd, 
2  MConte  8.  C.  Ch.  Rep.  36. 
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chancery,*  yet  I  presume  it  exists  in  those  other  states  where 
courts  are  established  with  distinct  equity  powers,  according 
to  the  English  system,  or  with  legal  and  equitable  powers 
united,  according  to  the  more  generally  prevailing  practice  in 
these  United  States.  It  exists  in  Tennessee,  and  is  even  ex- 
ercised in  their  Supreme  Court  of  law.*  In  North  Carolina, 
if  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  be  required  by  the  husband,  to 
enable  him  to  take  possession  of  his  wife's  property,  he  must 
make  reasonable  provision  for  her,  and  the  rule  is  the  same 
when  his  legal  representatives  or  assignees  claim  it.  But 
their  decisions  go  no.  further,  and  the  wife  cannot,  by  a  suit 
in  equity,  stop  him,  though  he  be  insolvent,  from  taking  pos- 
session, unless  her  claiin  be  founded  upon  a  marriage  settle- 
ment.' 

There  is  a  diierence  as  to  chases  in  action  belonging  to 
the  wife,  whether  the  husband  sues  in  his  own  name  exclu- 
sively, or  jointly  with  his  wife.  The  principle  of  the  distinc- 
tion is,  that  if  he  brings  the  action  in  his  own  name  alone, 
(as  it  is  said  he  may  for  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  upon  bond,^ 
it  is  a  disagreement  to  the  wife's  interest,  and  implies  it  to 
be  his  intention  that  it  should  not  survive  her.  But  if  he 
brings  the  action  in  their  joint  names,  the  judgment  is,  that 
they  shall  both  recover,  and  the  debt  survives  io  the  wife. 
The  judgment  does  not  alter  the  property,  or  show  it  to  be 
his  intention  that  it  should  be  altered.  It  is  also  the  rule  o[ 
equity,  that  if  before  marriage,  the  husband  make  a  settle- 
ment on  the  wife,  in  consideration  of  her  fortune,  he  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  purchaser  of  her  fortune,  and  his 
representatives  will  be  entitled,  on  his  dying  in  his  wife's  life- 


a  Y'obe  v.  Baroet,  1  Binnei/,  358. 

b  M'ElbatteD  v.  Howell,  4  Haywood,  19. 

e  Bryan  v.  Bryan,  1  Badg.  4*  Dev.  Equity  CqHa,  47. 

d  Lord  Chaocelior,  in  Og^laoder  t.  Baston,  1  Fern.  396.  Howell  t« 
Maine,  3  Leo.  403.  But  Mr.  Preston,  in  bti  Essay  on  Abstracts  of 
TiltU,  Tol.  i.  348,  condemDt  the  doctrine  io  this' case  io  Lwvus,  and  de- 
nies that  the  hasbaod  can  sae  alooe  oo  a  hood  giveo  U^  the  wife  alone. 
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UmCj  to  the  whole  of  her  things  in  action,  though  not  reduced 
to  possession  in  his  lifetime,  and  though  there  be  no  special 
agreement  for  that-purpose.  If  the  settlement  be  in  conside- 
ration of  a  particular  part  only  of  her  fortune,  the  right  of 
survivorship  in  the  wife  will  exist  only  as  to  the  part  of  her 
j)roperty  not  comprised  in  the  settlement,  and  not  reduced  to 
possession  by  the  husband.*  The  settlement  must  state,  or 
import,  that  it  was  in  consideration  of  the  wife's  fortune,  and 
it  must  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  purchase  of  her  fortune, 
before  it.  will  bar  her  right  of  survivorship.^ 

(5.)  As  to  personal  property  of  the  wife^  which  she. had  in 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  in  her  own  right,  and 
not  en  auter  droit,  such  as  money,  goods  and  chattels,  and 
ooovables,  they  vest  immediately  and  absolutely  in  the  bus- 
band.,  and  he  can  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases,  and  on  his 
death,  they  go  to  his  representatives,  as  being  entirely  his 
property. 

II.  7%e  duties  which  the  husband  assumes. 
The  husband  Js  answerable  for  the  wife's  debts  before 
coverture  ;  but  if  they  are  not  recovered  during  the  cover- 
ture, he  is  discharged.  He  is  answerable  for  her  debts  only 
in  virtue  of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  to  discharge  all  the 
obligations  of  the  wife  ;  and  that  his  responsibility  should 
cease  after  coverture  ceases,  is,  in  some  cases,  rather  against 
conscience  ;  but  then,  as  a  compensation  for  the  rule,  it  is  to 


a  Butler's  note,  304  to  lib.  3,  Co,  LiU,  I  Vtm.  396,  note  5.  Qar<* 
forth  V.  Bradley,  2  Veiey,  677.  Meredith  v.  Wyno,  I  En.  Ca.  Abr. 
70,  pi.  15.  Packer  t.  Windham,  Prec,  in  Ch.  412.  Druce  v.  Deooi* 
ion,  6  ye»ei/,  395. 

b  Cleland  v.  Cleland,  Prec,  in  Ch*  63.  Salway  v.  Salway,  j9m6. 
692.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Druce  v.  Dennisoii,  6  Vetey^  395.  The  master 
of  the  rolU,  in  ('drr  V.  Taylor',  IQ  Vt»ey^  579.  The  cases  admit,  that 
the  settlement  wtll  not  bar  the  wife's  equity  Vt  a  further  settlement  eut 
of  property  accruing  during  coverture,  utiless  it  be  made  in  considera. 
tioo  of  her  foj  tune  which  she  iheo  is,  or  may  thereafter  be  entitled  to. 
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be  considered  thai  the  charging  the  husband  in  all  cases^ith 
the  debts,  would  be  against  conscience  alsb.  It  is  a  strict 
rule  of  -law,  which  throws  upon  the  husband,  during  cover- 
tare,  all  the  obligations  of  the  wife ;  and  by  the  same  rule  of 
law,  he  is  discharged  after  the  coverture  ceases,  by  the  death 
of  the  Wife.  Courts  of  equity  have  held,  that  they  could  not 
vary  the  rule  of  law  according  to  the  fact,  wliether  the  hus- 
band had,  or  had  not,  received  a  portion  with  his  wife,  or 
charge  bis  conscience  in  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 
Thia  is  the  meaning  of  th^  case  of  Heard  v.  Stanford,^  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Redesdale's  explanation  of  the  rule  on  this 
point* 

The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  may  operate  very  inju- 
riously to  creditors  ;  for  ifthe  wife  be  largely  indebted  before 
marriage,  and  the  husband  takes  and  appropriates  all  her 
personal  property  to  himself,  and  the  wife  dies  befbre  the 
creditors  have  collected  their  debtn,  the  husband  is  no  longer 
Liable,  and  the  creditors  of  the  wife  are  left  without  remedy. 
If  the  husband  himself  dies  before  the  debts  are  collected)  his 
representatives  are  not  liable ;  and  though  the  wife  remains 
liable  after  her  husbanded  death,  for  her  former  debts  remain- 
ing unpaid,  she  may  have  no  property  to  pay  them.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  attempted  by  Lord  Macclesfield,  in 
the  i?ar/  of  Thomond  v.  Earl  of  Svffolk.^  It  may  be 
hard,  he  observes,  that  the  husband  should  be  answerable 
for  the  wife's  debts,  when  he  receives  nothing  from  her ;  but 
we  are  to  set  off  against  that  hardship,  the  rule,  that  if  the 
husband  has  received  a  personal  estate  with  the  wife,  and 
happens  not  to  be  sued  during  the  coverture,  he  is  not  liable. 
He  runs  a  hazard  in  being  liable  to  the  debts  much  beyond 
the  personal  estate  of  the  wife  ;  and  in  recompense  for  that 


m  3P.  Wm$,  409.     Ca§e§  Ump.  Talb.  173. 
h  1  Sck.  4r  Lef  263.     Wiiber$pooo  v.  Duboi6r  ia  Court  of  Ap« 
peftls,  io  S.  C  Law  Journal^  No*  3,  p.  3dS,  S«  P. 
c  I  P.  Wmt.  469. 
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hazard,  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her  persoDal  estate, 
though  for  exceeding  the  debts,  and  is  discharged  from  the 
debts  as  soon  as  the  coverture  ceases.  In  Heard  v.  Stan- 
^ordj  there  was  a  strong  effort  made  before  Lord  Ch.  Tidboli 
to  charge  the  husband,  after  the  wife's  death,  with  a  debt  of 
her's  dum  sola^  to  the  extent  of  what  he  had  received  from 
her,  for  she  happened  to  bring  a  large  persona]  estate  to  her 
husband.  The  injostice  of  the  case  was  pressed  upon  the 
eocHt,  for  upon  the  rule  as  it  stood,  a  ferae  sole  might  be  worth 
10,0001.,  and  owe  1,0001.,  and  marry  and  die,  and  the  hus- 
band might  appropriate  the  10,0002.  to  his  own  use,  and  not 
pay  one  farthing  of  the  debt  Lord  Nottingham  was  so  pro* 
yoked  at  the  hardship  of  the  rule,  in  a  case  in  which  the  wife 
brought  a  large  portion  to  her  husband,  and  died,  and^  when 
the  husband  continued  in  possession  df  the  goods,  and  refused 
to  pay  the  very  debt  contracted  by  the  wife  for  the  goods,  that 
he^eclared  he  would  alter  the  law.  But  Lord  Talbot  said, 
that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  could  alter  the 
law ;  and  the  rule  was  fixed,  that  the  husband  was  liable  to 
the  wife's  debts  only  during  the  coverture,  unless  the  alitor 
recovered  judgment  agaihst  him  in  the  wife's  lifetime,  and 
that  only  the  wife's  chases  in  action  not  reduced  to  posses- 
sion in  her  lifetime,  would  be  assets  in  the  husband's  hands, 
when  they  come  to  him,  as  her  administrator.  If  relief 
ought  to  be  given  against  the  husband,  because  he  received 
sufficient  property  with  the  wife,  then  by  the  same  reason, 
if  the  wife  bad  brought  no  fortune  to  her  husband,  and  judg- 
ment was  recovered  against  him  during  coverture,  relief  ought 
to  be  afforded  to  the  husband  against  this  judgment  after  his 
wife's  death.  He  declared,  that  the  rule  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  court  of  equity ;  and  it  has  continued  unaltered 
to  this  day.  The  husband  is  liable,  not  as  the  debtor,  but 
as  the  husband.  It  is  still  the  debt  of  the  wife,  and  if  she 
survive  her  husband,  she  continues  personally  liable.*    It 


a  Woodman  t.  Chapman,  1  Campb.  A*.  P.  189. 
Vol.  II.  19 
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has  abobeea  held  by  tho  K.  R,  in  Miles  v.  WiUiamay^ 
that  the  debts  of  the  wife  dum  sola^  as  well  as  the  husbaod^s 
debts,  are  discharged  by  the  bankruptcy  of  ibe  husband.  It 
is  dear,  that  a  certiAcale  of  bankruptcy  discbarges  him  ;  and 
Lord  Cb.  J.  Parker  thought,  that  the  wife  was  also  ^iscbar* 
ged  i(X  ever,  and  not  merely  during  the  husband's  life,  though 
on  that  point,  he  said,  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  a  ilecided 
opinion. 

The  husband  is  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  necesMiries 
suitable  to  her  situation,  and  his  coiidition  in  life  ;  and  if  she 
contracts  debts  due  for  tliem  during  cohabitatkm,  he  i&obliged 
to  pay  those  debts  \  but  for  any  thing  beyond  neoeesaries  be 
is  not  chargeable.    He  is  bound  by  her  contracts  for  jordtnary 
purchases,  from  a  presumed  assent  on  his  part ;  but  if  his 
dissent  be  previously  made  known,  the  presumption  of  his 
assent  is  rebutted,  and  it  is  said  he  is  not  liable,  though  the 
better  opinion  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  may  still  be  liable ; 
but  the  seller  would  be  obliged  to  show,  at  least,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  purchase  for  her  comfort/     I(  the  tradesman 
furnishes  goods  to  Uie  wife,  and  gives  the  credit  to  her,  the 
husband  is  not  liable,  though  slie  was  at  the  time  living  with 
her  husband.'^     Nor  is  he  liable  for  money  lent  to  the  wife, 
unless  his  request  be  averred  and  shown.''     So,  if  the  hus- 
band nmkes  a  reasonable  allowance  to  the  wife  for  necessa- 
ries during  his  temporary  absence,  and  a  tradesman,  with 
notice  of  this,  supplies  her  with  goods,  the  husband  is  not 
liable,  unless  the  tmdesman  can  show,  that  the  allowance 
was  not  supplied.'    If  the  husband  abandons  his  wife,  or  they 
separate  by  consent,  witixout  any  provision  for  her  mainte- 
nance, or  if  he  sends  her  away,  he  is  liable  for  her  neoessa- 


a  1  P.  Wmi.  249. 

b  Etberington  v.  Parrot,  1  SaUe.  IIB.    ZLordRa^.  1006.  S.  C. 
0  Bentley  v.  Griffin,  5  Titwiton^  356. 
>  d  S(oo«  V.  M ftoDttir,  7  ihid^,  432. 
e  Holt  V.  BricD,  4  Bamw.  Sf  Aid.  252. 
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ries^  and  he  sends  credit  with  her  to  that  extent  But  if  the 
wife  elopesi  though  it  be  not  with  an  adulterer,  he  is  not 
chargeable  even  for  necessaries.  The  very  fact  of  the  elope- 
ment and  separation,  is  sufficient  to  put  persons  cfa  inquiry, 
and  whoever  gives  the  wife  credit  afterwards,  gives  it  at  his 
peril  The  husband  is  not  liable  unless  be  receives  his  wife 
back  again.*  The  duties  of  the  wife,  while  cohabiting  with 
her  husband,  form  the  consideration  of  his  liability.  He  is, 
accordingly,  bound  ta  provide  for  her  io  his  family,  and  while 
he  is  not  guilty  of  any  cruelty,  and  is  willing  to  provide  her 
a  home,  and  all  reasonable  necessaries  there,  he  is  not  bound 
to  furnish  them  elsewhere.  All  persons  supplying  the  food, 
lodging,  and  raiment,  of  a  married  woman,  living  separate 
fronr  her  husband,  are  bound  to  make  inquiries,  and  they 
g^ve  credit  at  thek  periL* 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether,  if  the  wife  elopes,  and 
irepentB,  and  returns  again,  and  her  husband  refuses  to  receive 
lier,  he  is  then  bound  for  her  necessaries.  The- opinion  of 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Raymond,  in  Child  v.  Hardymanf  seems  to 
be,  that  he  would  be  liable  ;  for  he  siays,  that  if  the  husband 
should  refuse  to  receive  the  wife,  '^  from  that  time  it  may  be 
sin  answer  to  the  elopement"  Lord  Eldon  subscribed  to  that 
case,  and  the  same  doctrine  has  been  declared  in  New- York,' 
but  it  does  not  ap|dy  where  the  wife  had  commiUed  adul- 
tery.' It  has  also  been  a  debatable  point,  whether,  if  (he  hus- 
band should  refuse  to  provide  necessaries  for  bis  wife,  and 


a  RobiDBOQ  T.  Greioold,  1  Satk,  119.  Morris  v.  Martia,  Str,  647. 
Child  ▼.  Hardyman,  Sir,  875.  Manby  v.  Scolt,  1  Mod.  124.  1  Sid. 
109.  t  Leo.  4.  S.  C.  12  Johmon,  293.  3  Picktring^  289.  Kirk- 
|«trick,  Ch.  J.,  2  HalHed,  146. 

6  M'Ctttchen  r.  M'Gahajr,  11  Johnt,  Rep.  281.  Mainwariog  y.  Les- 
lie, 2  Carr.  9f  Payne't  JV.  P.  Rep.  507.  Hiadley  v.  Marquis  of  West- 
meatb,  6  Baravo.  Ss  Cret,  200. 

c  2  Sir.  875. 

d  M*Cutchen  y.  M'Gabay,  U  Johns,  Rep.  281.  M*Gahay  v,  WiV 
liams,  12  i6tcf.  293.    Ewers  v.  Iluttoo, 3  £jrp  Ca8es,256. 

€  Gorier  r.  Haocock,  6  Term,  603. 
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prohibit  a  particular  persoo,  or  any  pereoD,  from  trusting^  her, 
and  she  should,  Dotwitbstandiog  the  prohibitioD,  be  trusted 
with  hecessaries  suitable  to  her  age,  and  degree,-  and  rank  ia 
life,  the  law  would  then,  notwithstanding  such  prohibition, 
raise  an  assumpsit  against  the  husband.    In  the  case  of 
Manby  v.  iSbo//,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,*  which  was 
argued  many  times  at  the  bar,  and  then  in  the  exchequer,  by 
all  the  judges  of  England,  Jt  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  judges^  that  the  husband  could  not  be 
charged  even  with  necessaries  for  the  wife,  against  his  express 
previous  prohibition  to  trust  her,  and  that  her  remedy  would 
be  in  the  Spiritual  Court  for  alimony.    But  the  minority  of 
the  court  held,  that  the  husband  would  be  chargeaUe  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  that  the  husband  cannot  de- 
prive the  wife  of  the  liberty  which  the  law  gives  her  of  provi- 
ding necessaries  at  his  expense,  for  her  preservation.    TThis 
opinion  of  the  minority  seems  to  be  the  received  law  at  this 
day,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  old  rule  is  relaxed.     The 
husband  is  bound  to  provide  his  wife  with  necessaries,  when 
she  is  not  in  fault,  from  a  principle  of  duty  and  justice ;  and 
the  duty  will  raise  an  assumpsit  independent  of  his  consent, 
and  when  no  consent  can  be  inferred,  as  in  the  case  of  a  refu- 
sal on  his  part  to  provide  her  with  necessaries.    If  be  turns 
her  out  of  doors,  and  forbids,  all  mankind  from  suppljring  her 
with  necessaries,  or  if  she  receive  such  treatment  as  affords  a 
reasonable  cause  for  her  to  depart  from  his  house,  and  refuse 
to  cohabit  with  him,  yet  he  will  be  bound  to  fulfil  her  con- 
tracts for  necessaries,  suitable  to  her  circumstances,  and  those 
of  her  husband.^    The  case  of  Bolton  y,  Prentice^^  which 


•  1  Mod.  124.  1  Sid.  109.  1  Lev.  4,  S.  C,  &Dd  the  case  ia  given 
at  large  id  Bacm't  Mr.  tit.  Baron  and  Feme. 

h  Hoalitton  v.  Smjth,  3  Bing^ham,  127.  In  (his  case  the  court  con. 
sidered  the  law  to  be,  that  if  a  man  rendered  bis  house  unfit  for  a  mo* 
dest  woman  to  continue  in  it,  or  if  the  wife  bad  reasonable  ground  to 
apprehend  personal  violence,  she  was  justified  in  quitting  it,  and  the 
husband  would  be  liable  for  necessaries  furnished  for  her  support. 

<  Str.  1214. 
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arose  in  the  K.  B.  as  late  as  18  Gea  11.,  goes  tbe  lengtli  of 
establishing  this  reasonable  doctrine.  The  wife  took  up  ne- 
cessaries on  credit)  after  the  husband  had  used  her  ill,  and 
abandoned  her,  and  forbidden  tlie  plaintifif  from  trustiog  her. 
But  the  E.  B>  held,  that  the  husband  had  no  right  to  make 
such  a  prohibition  iti  such  a  case,  and  they  distinguished  I  be 
case  frbnv  that  of  Manby  v.  ScoU^  because,  in  that,  the  wife 
was  guilty  of  the  first  wrong ;  and  they  sustained  the  action 
of  assumpsit  for  the  goods  sold  to  the  wife. 

In  a  modern  decision  in  tlie  K.  B,,*  it  was  held,  that  if  a 
man  turned  away  his  wife  without  justifiable  cause,  he  was 
bound  by  her  contracts  for  necessaries  suitable  to  her  degree 
and  estate.  If  they  live  together,  he  is  only  bound  by  Iter 
contracts  made  with  his  assent,  which  maybe  presumed.  If 
the  wife  goes  beyond  what  is  reasonable  and  prudent,  tlie 
tradesman  trusts  the  wife  at  his  peril,  and  the  husband  is  not 
bound  but  by  his  assent,  either  express  or  reasonably  implied. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mew- York  is  to  the 
same  effect.* 

The  husband  is  liable  for  the  torts  and  frauds  of  the  wife 
committed  during  coverture.  If  committed  in  his  company, 
or  by  his  order,  he  alone  is  liable.  If  not,  they  are  jointly 
liable,  and  the  wife  must  be  joined  in  the  suit  with  her  bus- 
band.  Where  the  remedy  for  the  tort  is  only  damages  by 
suit,  or  a  fine,  the  husband  is  liable  with  the  wife ;  but  if  the 
remedy  be  sought  by  imprisonment,  on,  execution,  the  hus- 
band is  ak)ne  liable  to  imprisonment.'  The  wife,  during 
coverture,  cannot  be  taken  on  a  ca.  sa.,  for  her  debt  dum 
sohij  or  a  tort  dtim  sola,  without  her  husband  ;  and  if  he 
escapes,  or  is  not  taken,  the  court  will  not  let  her  lie  in  prison 
alone.'    If  the  toit  or  c^ence  be  punished  criminally  by  im- 


a  Mootagae  ▼.  Benedict,  3  Bamto,  4r  Cress,  631. 
6  M'CatcbeQ  t.  M'Gahay,  11  Johns.  Rep.  281. 
£  3  Biacks.  Com.  414. 
d  JaoksK>n  v.  Gabrec,  1  Vent,  51. 
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prisonment,  or  other  corporal  punishment,  the  wife  alone  is 
to  be  punished,  unless  there  be  evidence  of  coercion,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  oflTence  was  committed  in  the  presence,^  or  by 
command  of  the  husband.  This  indulgence  is  carried  so  far 
as  to  excuse  the  wife  from  punishment  for  theft  committed 
in  the  presence,  or  by  the  command  of  her  husband.*  But 
the  coercion  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  that  case  is  only  a 
presumption  of  law,  and,  like  other  presumptions^  may  be 


III.  Hifw  far  the  wife  has  a  capacity  at  law  during 
coverture^  to  act  as  a  feme  sole. 

The  disability  of  the  wife  to  contract  so  as  to  bind  herselfi 
arises  not  from  want  of  discretion,  but  because  she  has  en- 
tered into  an  indissoluble  connexion,  by  which  she  is  placed 
^  under  the  power  and  protection  of  her  husband,  and  because 
she  has  not  the  administration  of  property,  but  has  given  up 
to  hini  all  personal  property  in  possession,  and  the  right  to 
receive  all  such  as  may  be  reduced  into  possession.^  But  this 
general  rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  when  the  princi- 
ple of  the  rule  could  not  be  applied,  and  when  reason  and 
justice  dictate  a  departure  from  it.  f 

In  the  first  place,  a  wife,  ia  England  and  in  iliose  stat^  in 
this  country,  where  fines  exist,  may  pass  her  freehold  estate 
by  a  fine,  and  this  was  the  only  way  in  whicli  she  could,  at 
common  law,  convey  her  real  estate.  She  may,  by  a  fine, 
and  a  declaration  of  the  uses  thereof,  declare  a  use  for  her 
husband's  benefit.  So,  if  the  husband  and  wife  levy  a  fine, 
a  declaration  of  the  uses  by  the  husband  alone,  will  bind  the 
wife  and  her  heirs,  unless  she  disagrees  to  the  uses  during 
the  coverture.^    As  a  general  rule,  the  husband  must  be  a 


a  1  Haiok.  P.  C.  b.  1,  c.  1,  s.  9. 

b  1  Vesey,  305.     1  H.  Blacks.  246. 

c  Beckwith's  case,  2  Co.  67.  Swanlon  v.  Raven,  3  Alk.  105.  In 
Durant  v.  Ritchie,  4  Mason,  45,  the  husband  and  wife  conveyed  to  A. 
in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  grantors  for  their  joint  lives,  and  to  the  survivor 
in  fee,  and  the  uses  were  held  to  be  well  raised  out  of  the  seisin  of  A. 
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party  with  the  wife  to  her  conveyance,  but  if  she  levy  a  fine 
as  difeme  sole^  without  her  husband,  though  k  will  be  good 
as  against  her  and  her  heirs,'*  the  husband  may  avdd  it  du- 
ring coverture,  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  as  well  as  for  him- 
self/ The  wife,  however,  may,  as  an  attorney  to  another, 
convey  an  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  her  principal  could, 
and  she  may  execute  a  power  simply  collateral,  and,  in  some 
cades,  a  power  coupled  with  an  interest,  without  tbeooncur- 
fence  of  her  husband.''  She  may  also  transfer  a  trust  estate, 
by  lease  and  release,  as  a/eme  s€le.* 

The  conveyance  of  l&rtd  by  femes  covert^  under  the  go* 
vemment  of  the  colony  of  New-York,  was,  in  point  of  fiict, 
by  deed,  and  not  by  fine,  and  upon  the  simple  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wife  before  a  competent  officer,  without  a  private 
examination.  Such  loose  modes  of  conveyance  were  men- 
tioned in  t.he  act  of  the  16th  of  February,  1771,  and  were 
confirmed ;  but  it  was  declared,  that  in  future,  no  estate  of  a 
feme  covert  should  pass  by  deed  without  her  previous  private 
acknowledgment  before  the  officer,  apart  from  her  husband, 
that  she  executed  the  deed  freely  without  any  fear  or  compul- 
sion of  her  husband.  The  deeds  ti  femeB  cwert,  in  the* 
form  used  in  other  <iases,  accompanied  by  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  which  is  still  required  by  statute,'  have  ever  since 
been  held  sufficient  to  convey  their  estates,  or  any  future  con- 
tingent interest  in  real  property,  and  fines  and  recoveries  are 
now  abolished  by  statute  in  New-York/  If  the  wife  resides 
out  of  the  state,  she  may  unite  with  her  husband,  and  con- 
vey all  her  right  and  interest,  present  and  contingent,  equally 


•    a  Bro,  Ahr.  lit.  Fines,  pi.  75.    Perkins,  sec.  20.  Shep,  T.  htj  Pret- 
ion,  p.  7. 

b  PreaUm  on  Mstracis  of  Tiiie,  voL  i.  33C. 

e  Sugden  on  PotoevM,  148. 

d  Burnaby  v.  Griffin,  3  Vesey,  266, 

4i  A*.  Y,  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.  758,  fcc.  10. 
/  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  343. 
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as  if  she  were  Kfeme  sole,  and  without  any  such  special  ac* 
koowledgment*  Nor  does  a  deed  by  the  wife  in  execution 
of  a  power  or  trust,  require  a  private  examination.* 

This  sabetitnte  of  a  deed  for  a  conveyance  by  fine,  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  United  States,  as  the  more  simple, 
cheap,  and  convenient  mode  of  conveyance.*  The  resison 
why  the  husband  was  required  to  join  with  his  wife  in  the 
conveyance  was,  that  his  assent  might  appear  upon  the  ftioe 
of  it,  and  to  show  fae  was  present  to  protect  her  from  imposi- 
tion ;  and  the  weight  of  authority  would  seem  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  tlie  husband 
must  be  a  party  to-  the  conveyance  or  release  of  the  wife. 
Such  a  rule  is  founded  on  sound  principles  arising  from  the 
relatioii  of  husband  and  wife.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  and  it  is  not  universal  in  its  application.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  the  wife,  according  to  statute  and  usage,  may  re- 
lease her  right  of  dower  by  her  separate  deed,  executed  with- 
out her  husband  ;<'  and  in  Massachusetts  it  has  been  said,  by 
a  very  high  authority,  that  the  wife,  by  her  separate  deed, 
executed  subsequently  to  a  sale  by  her  husband,  and  in  con- 
jsideration  of  that  sale,  may  release  her  right  of  dower.'  In 
the  state  of  Maine,  the  same  exception  has  been  adopted,  and 
H  is  declared  to  be  the  usage  or  common  law  of  New-Eng- 
land, that  a  wife,  in  consideration  of  her  husband's  convey- 
ance, ipay,  by  her  own  separate  deed,  release  her  right  of 
dower  to  the  grantee  of  her  husband.'^   Subject  to  this  excep- 


a  JVeW'Ynrk  Retnted  Statutes,  vol  i.  758,  sec.  11. 

b  Piatt,  J.,  in  Jaqaes  y.  Method.  Epis.  CLurcb,  1 7  Johnion,  590. 
Stur^is  T.  Corp,  13  VeMcy^  190. 

c  Darey  v.  Tomer,  1  Dallai,  11.  Watson  v.  Dailey,  1  JSmnfy, 
470.  Jackson  v.  Gilchrist,  15  Johns,  Rep.  89.  Fowler?.  Shearer,  7 
Mass.  Rep.  14.  Gordon  v.  Haywood,  2  JV.  H.  Rep.  402.  Tbatcber 
T.  Ouiaos,  Supplement  to  3  Pickering,  521.  Lith^ow  ▼.  Kavenaogby 
9  JUass.  Rep.  172. 

d  Woodbury,  J.,  in  2  JV.  H.  Rep.  176.  405. 

e  Parsons,  Cb.  J.,  in  Fowler  v.  Shearer,  7  Jiass,  Rep.  14, 

/  Howe  T.  Hamilton,  3  Greenleq/,  63. 
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tioD,  the  general  rule  is  explicitly  recognised  in  those  slates 
where  the  exception  prevails.  But  in  Massachusetts,  even 
(he  exception  ia  now  understood  not  to  exist,  and  it  is  de- 
clared)  that  the  husband  must  be  a  party  to  the  deed  of  re- 
lease by  the  wife  of  her  dower,  and  the  previous  conveyance 
by  the  husband  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the  wife's  deed,  execu- 
ted by  her  alone,  validity.*  In  New- York,  that  particular 
question  has  never  been  judicially  settled ;  it  is  however  de- 
dared  by  statute,*  that  if  a  married  woman  execute  a  power 
by  grant,  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  as*  a  party,  is  not 
lequistte,  and  if  she  reside  out  of  the  state,  though  she  may 
convey  any  real  estate,  situated  within  the  state,  without  any 
other  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  execution  of  it,  than 
that  required  of  afeme  sole,  she  is  in  that  case  to  '^join  with 
her  husband"  in  the  conveyance.'  The  substitute  in  favour 
of  a  conveyance  by  the  wife,  of  a  deed  for  a  fine  or  comrootl 
recovery,  was  made  in  Maryland,  by  the  colony  statutes  ef 
1715,  1763  and  1766;  and  the  statute  law  of  that  state  is 
explicit,  that  the  husband  and  wife  must  join  in  the  convey- 
ance/ So,  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
ookny,  the  wife,  with  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  could 
convey  her  estate  in  fee  by  deed  duly  acknowlec^ed  and  re- 
corded/ In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky,  the  wife 
conveys  in  the  same  way,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  genemi 
mfe  in  the  United  States.  In  Rhode-Island,  the  husband 
must  join  in  the  conveyance  by  the  wife,  and  she  must  be 
separately  examined  before  an  officer.-^   In  Tirginia,  it  is  laid 


c  Powell  T.  MeoMD  aod  Brimfield  Maoafacturiog  Compaoy,  3  Jtfa- 
mm,  347,     ^all  t.  Savage,  4  ibid.  273.    Jackaon  on  RealJicUoM^  326. 

6  JV.  F.  Hewed  StattUes,  vol.  i.  736,  sec.  117. 

c  i6M/.7fi8, 8ec.  11. 

d  LAwrence  v.  Heister,  3  Harr.  ^  John:  371 . 

e  4.MaMii,46.  62. 

/  Mancbesler  v.  Hovgh,  5  JUofon,  67.  But  m  Maryland  it  bas  been 
beld,  that  if  tbe  wife  gives  a  mortgage  of  landa  held  id  trust  fo^  ber  sepa- 
rate use,  tboogb  it  be  not  acknowledged  as  the  statute  requires  in  re- 

TotJI.  20 
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down  as  the  general  rule,  that  the  wife's  deed,  to  be  valid, 
must  be  executed  by  tlie  husband  also.*  In  New-Jeisey,  by 
their  early  colony  laws,  the  wife  might  convey  her  estate  by 
deed,  provided  she  was  previously  and  privately  examined 
by  a  magistrate.^  Upon  this  view  of  our  American  law  on 
the  subject,  we  may  conclude  the  general  rule  to  be,  that  the 
husband  must  show  his  concurrence  to  the  wife's  conveyance 
by  becoming  a  party  to  the  deed,  and  that  the  cases  in  which 
her  deed  without  such  concurrence  is  valid,  are  to  be  consid* 
ered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

If  the  husband  was  banished,  or  had  abjured  the  realm,  ii 
was  an  ancient  and  another  necessary  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  the  wife's  disability  to  contract,  and  she  was  held 
capable  to  contract,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  as  a/eme  sole. 
In  such  a  case,  both  her  and  her  creditors  would  be  remedi- 
less without  that  exception.  In  the  case  of  Belknap  v.  L€h 
dy  Weyland,'  it  was  held,  2  Hen.  lY.  7,  that  the  wife  of  a 
man  exiled  or  banished,  could  sue  alone,  though  that  excep- 
tion was  regarded  at  that  day  almost  as  a  prodigy  ;  and  some 
one  exclaimed,  ecceniodo  mirum,  quodfceminafert  breve 
regis,  non  nominando  virum  conjunctum  robore  legis. 
Lord  Coke  seems  to  put  the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  sue  as  a 
feme  sole^  upon  the  ground,  that  the  abjuration  or  banish- 
ment of  the  husband,  amounted  to  a  civil  death.  But  if  the 
husband  be  banished  for  a  Umited  time  only,  though  it  be  no 
civil  death,  the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  consequences  as  to 
the  wife  are  the  same,  and  she  can  sue  and  be  sued  as  dif^ne 


spect  to  the  deeds  of  femes  coyert,  the  deed  creates  a  specific  Iteo  to  be 
enforced  id  equit}'.     Brundtge  y.  Poor,  2  QUI  4r  Johnmm^  1. 

a  SextoD  y.  Pickeriog,  3  Randolph^  468. 

b  Learning  4r  Spicer's  CollecUonSj  p.  235.  368. 

c  Cited  ID  Co,  LiU,  132.  b.  133.  a. ;  and  see  also  Wilroot's  caae» 
Moore,  851,  io  which  18  Ed.  I.,  10  Ed.  III.  399,  and  1  Hen.  IV.  1, 
are  also  cited  bj  Lord  Coke,  and  Dodderidge,  J.,  as  preeedeots  to  the 
same  point. 
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sole.'  And  if  the  husband  be  an  alien  living  abroad,  the 
reason  of  the  exception  also  applies ;  and  it  was  held  in  the 
case  of  Deerly  v.  Duchess  of  Mazarine^^  that  in  such  a 
case,  the  wife  was  suable  as  ^feme  sole,  in  like  manner  as 
if  the  husband  had  abjured  the  realm.  Though  it  was  men- 
tioned in  that  case,  that  the  husband  was  an  alien  enemy, 
and  had  been  divorced  in  France,  yet,  as  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough said,'  the  decision  did  not  rest  on  either  of  those 
grounds,  but  solely  and  properly  on  the  ground,  that  the  wife 
lived  in  England,  on  a  fortune  of  her  own,  and  separate  from 
her  husband,  who  had  always  resided  abroad  as  an  alien. 

Again,  in  Walford  v.  The  Duchess  of  Pienne,*  Lord 
Kenyon  held,  that  the  wife  was  liable  as  a  feme  sole,  for 
goods  sold,  when  the  husband  was  a  foreigner,  residing 
abroad,  and  that  this  case  came  within  the  principle  of  the 
common  law,  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  husband  abjuring 
the  realm.  If  the  wife  was  not  to  be  personally  chargeable 
for  debts  contracted  under  such  circumstances,  she  would  be 
without  credit,  and  might  starve.  And  if  the  husband  was  a 
native,  instead  of  an  alien,  he  thought  the  rule  might  be  dif- 
ferent, as  in  that  case,  he  was  to  be  presumed  to  have  the 


a  Note  209  to  lib.  ii.  Co.  Lilt,  Sparrow  v.  Carru(her8,  decided  by 
TaUt, «/.,  and  cited  as  good  autboritj  io  1  Term  Rep,  6.  1  Bom,  4r 
Pull.  359.  2  Bos.  3f  Pull.  233.  Carrol  v.  Blencow,  4  E»p.  JV.  P. 
Rqf.  27.  In  Robinsoo  v.  Reynolds,  1  Aiken's  Ver.  Rep.  174,  the 
English  cases  are  ably  reviewed,  and  the  conclusion  seemed  rather  to 
be  that  the  wife  could  only  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole,  when  the 
husband  was  an  alien  who  had  always  resided  abroad,  or  was  civiliter 
mortuus,  as  when  he  was  exiled,  banished  for  life,  or  had  abjured  the 
realm.  In  that  case,  the  husband  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  himself 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  was  held  not  to  be  sufficient ;  and  the 
question  was  by  that  case  still  left  unsettled,  whether  transportation  or 
banishment  by  law,  for  a  limited  time  only,  would  be  sufficient. 

h  1  Lord  Raym.  147.     1  Salk.  1 16. 

c  1  H.  BUuks.  349. 

d  %  Etp.  Jf.  P.  R«p.  664. 
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aninais  revertendi,*  In  the  case  of  De  Oaillan  y.  VAigU^ 
the  Court  of  C.  B.  held  the  same  doctrioe,  and  that  ^femm 
ewert  was  chargeable  with  her  contracts,  where  the  hushaod, 
being  a  foreigner,  had  voluntarily  abandoned  her,  and  re- 
sided abroad,  and  that  it  was  for  her  benefit  that  she  should 
be  liable,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  obtain  a  credit,  and  secure 
a  livelihood.  It  was  also  said,  in  that  case,  that  there  wae 
no  instance,  in  which  the  wife  was  held  personally  liable  oq 
her  contracts,  on  the  ground  of  her  husband  residing  abroad| 
when  he  was  an  Englishman  born.  In  corroboration  of  the 
distinction  contained  in  that  suggestion,  we  may  refer  to  the 
case  of  Boggett  v.  Frier^^  in  which  the  K.  B.  held,  that 
the  plaintiff  could  not  sue  as  tifeme  sole^  for  trespass  to  hor 
property,  when  her  husband,  being  a  natural  bom  suijeU^ 
had  deserted  her  for  years  before,  and  gone  beyond  sea,  but 
without  having  abjured  the  realm,  or  been  exiled,  or  banished. 
The  case  of  Kay  v.  Dfiche^s  De  Pienne^*  introduced  a 
qualification  of  the  distinction  in  the  former  cases,  betweea 
the  wife  of  a  foreigner  and  the  wife  of  a  native,  and  it 
held,  that  if  the  foreigner,  though  a  resident  abroad  at  the 
time  of  the  suit  brought,  bad  ever  resided  in  England,  hia 
wife  was  disabled  to  sue.  The  distinctions  in  the  English 
law,  subject  to  this  qualification,  have  been  assumed  as  the 
law  in  this  country.' 


a  Fraoka  v.  Docbess  of  Pienne,  2  Eip,  JV*.  P.  Rtp.  587. 

h  1  Bos.  4-  Pull,  367. 

c  11  ^(M^,  301.  The  rejoinder  in  tbii  case,  among  its  a▼ermeDt^ 
ttated  that  the  basbaod  bad  never  abfured  tbe  realm.  Tbis  would  im- 
ply tbat  abjuration  was  known  in  modern  practice,  and  jet  it  is  admit* 
ted  in  tbe  books,  tbat  abjuration  or  banisbment  upon  oatb  taken  by  a 
felon  on  fleeing  to  a  sanctuary,  tbat  be  would,  within  forty  days,  leare 
tbe  realm  for  ever,  has  been  disused  ever  since  the  reign  of  James  L, 
and  abolished  for  ever.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  ii.  c.  9,  sec.  44.  4  Blackt, 
Com,  326.  Tbe  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  also  abolished  in  France  by 
Louis  XII.     HenauWs  Abr,  Ckro.  tom.  ii.  446. 

d  3  Camf^.  1S3. 

i  Gregory  r.  Paul,  1 5  Ma9$.  31 .    Robinson  v.  Bey ndda,  1  Aikm,  1 74. 
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This  is  the  extent  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  there  might  be  most  distressing 
cases  under  them,  for  though  the  husband  be  not  an  alien, 
yet  if  he  deserts  his  wife,  and  resides  abroad  permanently,  the 
necessity  that  the  wife  should  be  competent  to  obtain  credit, 
and  acquire  and  recover  property,  and  act  as  a  feme  soUf 
exists  in  full  force.'  It  is  probable,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween husbands  who  are  aliens,  and  who  are  not  aliens,  can- 
not long  be  maintained  in  practice,  because  there  is  no  solid 
foundation  in  principle  for  the  distinction.* 

If  the  wife  be  divorced  a  mensa  et  tharo^  it  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  of  the  books,  that  she  can  sue  and  be  sued  as 
a  feme  sole."  But  in  Lewis  v.  Lee^*  it  was  adjudged,  in 
the  English  Court  of  K.  B.,  upon  demurrer,  that  though  the 
wife  be  divorced  a  mensa  et  thoroj  and  lived  separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband,  with  an  ample  allowance  as  and  for 
her  separate  maintenance,  she  could  not  be  sued  as  a  feme 
sole.  The  question  is  not  settled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held,  after  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  a  wife  divorced  a  mensa  et 
thoroj  might  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole,  for  property 


a  If  a  feme  covert  be  driven  by  cruelty  from  a  busband'i  bouse,  and 
•be  retires  to  auother  state  and  maiutains  berself  bj  ber  labour,  iritboot 
aoy  provision  for  ber  made  by  her  busband  wbo  abandons  ber,  sbe  may  sue 
as  a  feme  sole,  tboug^h  ber  husband  be  a  citizen.  Gregory  v.  Paul,  16 
Man.  31.     Abbol,t  v.  Bay  ley,  6  Pickerings  89. 

b  1q  Bcao  V.  Morgan,  4  MCkird^  148,  it  was  held,  that  if  the  hat- 
band departs  from  the  state  with  intent  to  reside  abroad,  and  without  tbs 
intention  of  returning,  bis  wife  becomes  competent  to  contract,  and  to 
sue  and  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole.  This  was  breaking  down  ^^  distinc- 
tion mentioned  in  the  text. 

c  Bacon^  tit.  Barvn  ttnd  Jf^eme,  Jd,  Lord  Loughborough,  in  2  Fe- 
My,  jon.  145.  In  Stephens  v.  Tot,  Moore^  665,  it  was  intimated  {U$ 
teaJbloi)  that  the  wife,  on  a  divorce  a  thoro  ei  mensa^  could  sue  without 
her  husband,  in  like  manner  as  she  could  sue  if  her  hutbaad  was 


d  3  Bomto.  4r  Crest.  t91. 
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acquired,  or  debts  contracted  by  ber  subsequently  to  the 
divorce.'  This  is  the  more  reasonable  doctrine,  and  it  seems 
to  be  indispensable  that  the  wife  should  have  a  capacity  to 
act  for  herself,  and  the  means  to  protect  herself,  while  she  is 
withdrawn,  by  a  judicial  decree,  from  the  dominion  and  pro- 
tection of  her  husband.  The  court  in  Massachusetts  has 
intentionally  barred  any  inference  that  the  same  consequence 
would  follow  if  the  husband  was  imprisoned  by  law  for  a 
public  ofience  or  criipe.  But  such  a  case  might  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  abandonment  of  the  wife,  and  ground  for  a  divorce 
a  mensu  et  thoro  ;  and  there  is  as  much  reason  and  neces- 
sity in  that  case  as  in  any  other,  that  the  wife  should  be  com- 
petent to  contract,  and  to  protect  the  earnings  of  her  own 
industry. 

In  Haichett  v.  Baddeley,  16  Geo.  III.,^  the  C.  B.  held, 
that -a  feme  covert  eloping  from  her  husband,  and  running  in 
debt,  could  not  be  sued  alone,  for  that  910  act  of  the  vnfe 
could  make  her  liable  to  be  sued  alone.  If  she  could  be  sued, 
she  could  sue,  acquire  property,  and  release  actions,  and  this 
would  overturn  first  principles.  In  no  case,  said  one  of  the 
judges,  can  ^feme  covert  be  sued  alone,  except  in  the  known 
excepted  cases  of  abjuration  or  exile,  where  the  husband  is 
considered  as  dead,  and  the  woman  as  a  widow.  It  was 
afterwards  held  by  the  same  court,  in  Lean  v.  Schvtz^  18 
Geo.  III.,'  that  if  the  wife  had  even  a  separate  maintenance, 
and  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  she  could  not  be  sued  alone. 
There  w^as  no  instance  in  the  books,  said  the  court,  of  an 
action  being  sustained  against  the  wife,  when  the  husband 
was  living  at  home,  and  under  no  civil  disability.  A  wife 
aire  a  separate  character  by  the  civil  death  of  her 
husband/lniv  -vtuaL^iannot  acquire  it  by  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion. 


a  I>ean  r.  Richmood,  6  Pickerings  461. 
h  %  Wm.  Bladu.  1079. 
c  Ibid.  1196. 
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But  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Corbeii 
v.  Poelnitz^*  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  English 
law,  respecting  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife ;  but  a  prio- 
cipie  that  was  familiar  to  the  Ronnan  law,  and  to  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  court,  in 
that  case,  held,  that  hfeme  covert  living  apart  from  her  hua- 
band,  by  a  deed  of  separation,  mutually  executed,  and  having 
a  large  And  competent  maintenance  settled  upon  her,  beyond 
the  control  of  her  husband,  might  contract,  and  sue,  and  be 
sued,  as  a/ema  sole.  Lord  Mansfield  put  the  action,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  wife  having  an  estate  settled  upon  her  to 
her  separate  use,  and  acquiring  credit,  and  assuming  the 
character  and  competency  of  Kfetne  sole.  The  ancient  law 
had  no  idea  of  a  separate  maintenance;  and  when  that  was 
introduced,  the  change  of  customs  and  manners  required,  as 
indispensable  to  justice,  the  extension  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  old  rule  of  law,  which  disabled  a  married  woman  from 
contracting.  The  reason  of  the  rule  ceased  when  the  wife 
was  allowed  to  possess  separate  property  and  was  disabled 
from  charging  her  husband. 

This  decision  of  the  K.  B.  was  in  1786,  and  it  gave  rise 
to  great  scrutiny  and  criticism.  It  was  considered  as  a  deep 
and  dangerous  innovation  upon  the  ancient  law. 

In  Compton  v.  Collinson^^  Lord  Loughborough  held,  not- 
withstanding that  decision,  that  it  was  an  unsettled  point, 
whether  an  action  could  be  maintained  against  a  married 
woman,  separated  from  her  husband  by  consent,  and  enjoy- 
ing  a  separate  maintenance.  Again,  in  Ellah  v.  Leighy^ 
the  K.  B.,  in  1794,  indirectly  assailed  the  decision  in  Corbett 
v.  PoelnitZj  and  did  not  agree  that  the  court  could  change 
the  law,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  fashion  of  the  times.  They 
declared,  however,  without  touching  the  authority  of  the  de- 


a  1  Term  R^.  s.  b  \  H.  Blocki.  350. 

e  5  Term  Rip,  679. 
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cirion,  that  upon  a  voluntary  separation  of  husband  and  wife, 
wkiioul  a  permanant  fund  for  ber  separate  use,  she  could  nol 
be  sued  alone  as  ^feme  sole.  Afterwards,  in  Clayton  r. 
Adamsj*  the  CSourt  c(  E.  B.  went  a  step  further  towards 
overturning  the  authority  of  Corbett  v.  Podnitz,  and  hdd, 
that  though  the  wife  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  and  car-' 
ried  on  a  separate  trade,  she  was  not  suable ;  for  if  she  could 
be  sued  as  ei/eme  sole,  she  might  be  taken  in  execution, 
which  would  operate  as  a  divorce  between  husband  and  wife. 
Aft  last,  in  Marshall  v.  Rutton,^  the  K.  B.  decided,  in  1800, 
after  a  very  sderon  argument,  before  all  (he  judges,  that  a 
feme  eowrt  could  not  contract,  and  be  sued,  as  Kfeme  soh^ 
even  though  rtie  be  living  apart  from  her  husband,  and  bave 
a  separate  maintenance  secured  to  her  by  deed.  The  ooorft 
said,  that  the  husband  and  wife  being  but  one  person  in  law, 
were  unable  to  contract  with  each  other,  and  that  such  a  con- 
tract, with  the  consequences  attached  to  it,  of  giving  the 
wife  a  capacity  to  contract,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  would 
contravene  the  general  pdicy  of  the  law  in  settling  the  re- 
lations of  domestic  life,  and  would  introduce  all  the  confusioii 
and  inconvenience,  which  must  necessarily  result  from  00 
anomalous  and  mixed  a  character,  as  such  a  married  woman 
would  be.  The  only  way  in  which  such  a  separation  can 
be  safe  and  effectual,  is,  by  having  recourse  to  trustees,  in 
whom  the  property,  of  which  it  is  intended  the  wife  shall  have 
the  disposition,  may  vest,  uncontrolled  by  the  rights  of  the 
husband,  and  it  would  fall  within  the  province  of  a  Court  of 
Equity,  to  recognise  and  enforce  such  a  trust  At  law,  a 
woman  cannot  be  sued  as  a  feme  sole,  while  the  relation  of 
marriage  subsists,  and  she  and  her  husband  are  living  under 
the  same  government. 

Lord  Eldon,  afterwards,  in  the  case  of  Lerd  St.  John  v. 
Lady  Si.  John,*  speaking  of  these  decisions  at  law,  expressed 


a  6  r«nn  Rep.  604.  *  8  Term  Rep.  546. 

c  n  r<ity,  529, 630. 
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himself  very  decidedly  against  the  <  policy  and  the  power  of  a 
feme/43dvert  becoming  di  feme  sole  by  a  deed  of  separation. 
She  was  incompetent  to  contract  with  the  husband  ;  and  if 
eepaniled,  she  could  not  be  a  witness  against  her  husband  ; 
she  could  not  commit  felony  in  his  presence  ;  she  must  fid- 
low  the  settlement  of  her  husband  ;  her  husband  would  be 
suable  for  her  trespass.  In  short,  the  old  ride  is  deemed  to 
be  completely  ]*e-eBtabllBhed,  that  an  action  at  law  cannot  be 
maintained  against  a  married  womap,  unless  her  husband 
has  abjured  the  realm." 

'  But  if  tfaehueband  and  wife  part  by  consent,  and  he  secures 
Co  her  a  separate  maintenance,  suitable  to  his  condition  and 
circumstaiices  in  life,  and  pays  it  according  to  agreement,  be 
is  not  answerable  even  for  necessaries,  and  the  geheral  repu- 
tation (rf  the  separation  will,  in  that  case,  l)e  sufficient.  This 
was  so  ruled  by  Holt,  Ch.  J.,  mTodd  v.  Stokesy^  and  this 
general  doctrine  was  conceded  in  the  modern  case  of  Nurse 
▼.  Craig,^  in  which  it  was  held,  that  if  the  hUsband  fails  to 
pay  the  allowance,  according  to  stij>uIation  in.  the  deed  of 
separation,  the  person  who  supplies  the  wife  with  necessaries 
can  sue  the  husband  upon  an  indebitaitis  (assumpsit  This 
rule,  in  all  its  parts,  was  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New- York,  in  Baker  v.  Barney,*  But  our  courts  have  not 
gone  further,  and  have  never  adopted  the  rule  in  Corhett  v. 
PoelnUz  ;'  and  I  apprehend  that  the  general  rule  of  the 
common  law,  as  understood  before  and  since  that  case,  is  to 
be  considered  the  law  in  this  country  ;  though,  perhisps,  not 


a  See  the  observatioos  of  the  Master  of  (be  RolYii,  in  3  Vtteyy  443, 
444, 445. 

b  ISalk.  116. 

e  5  Bof.  4  Pull.  148. 

d  S  Johns,  Rep.  7^  The  same  rule  applies  where  the  husband  and 
wife  are  separated  by  a  divorce  a  fnerua  et  thoro,  with  an  allowance  to 
the  wife  for  alimony,  and  the  husband  omits  to  pay  it.  Hunt  v.  De 
Blaquiere,  6  Btngham^  650. 

«  See  S  Haltiedf  150,  where  that  case  was  azprassly  condemned. 

ToL.  n,  21 
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OAcllr  lunfcr  rfi«*«'"*  rtraitcned  limilalion  mentioned  in 


1 


MY.  TTke  tompetency  of  the  wife^  in  equity^  to  deal  mik 
korjtrop^iyas  a  feme  sole. 

Alcommoa  law,  a  mitrried  woman  was  not  allowed  to 
yaatfem  penooal  property  independent  of  her  husband.    But, 
in  eqoHj,  she  is  allowed,  through  the  medium  of  a  trustee, 
to  oDJoy  property  as  freely  as  tifeme  sole ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
iwial  Co  convey  or  bequeath  property  to  a  trustee  in  trust  lo  pay 
the  interest  or  inconie  thereof,  to  the  wife  for  her  depaf  ate  use, 
free  from  the  debts,  control,  or  interference  of  her  husband, 
sod  payable  upon  her  separate  order  or  receipt,  at  and  after 
the  times  that  the  payments  respectively  become  due,  and  af- 
ter her  death,  in  trust  for  her  issue.    In  such  cases,  the  hus- 
band has  no  interest  in  the  property,  though  after  the  interest 
is  actuaOy  received  by  the  wife,  it  thien  nught  be  considered 
as  piart  of  the  husband's  personal  estate.*    It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  trustee  should  be  a  stranger.    The  husband  himself 
may  be  the  trustee ;  and  if  property  be  settled  to  a  married 
woman's  separate  use,  and  no  trustee  be  appointed,  the  hus- 
band win  be  considered  as  such,  notwithstanding  he  was  not 
a  party  to  the  instrument  under  which  the  wife  claims.* 


a  In  tome  of  the  states,  as  PeoDsylTania  and  Souib  CaroliDa,  a  wife 
may  act  as  a /erne  aoU  trader,  and  become  liable  as  such,  ia  imitation 
of  the  custom  of  Londoo.  Burke  v.  Winkle,  2  Serg.  4*  RawU,  189. 
Newbt^io  ▼.  Pillans,  2  Bay,  162.  Slate  Repwit  in  EquUy,  S.  C. 
148, 149.  Bat  for  greater  protection  to  tbe  wife,  no  suit  can  be  broaght, 
in  South  Carolina,  by  or  against  a  feme  covert  sole  trader,  unless  her 
hasband  be  joined.    A  JtCordj  4X2, 

b  Lee  ? .  Prieaui;,  3  Bro.  C.  C  381.  Norris  r.  Hemingway,  1 
ff'BIgg'  Eccl.  Rep.  4.  Ex  parte  Gadsden,  S.  C.  Law  Journal^  No.  3, 
p.  343. 

c  Bennet  r.  Davis,  2  P.  Wtns.  316.  Abbott,  Cb.  J.,  2  Ckirr.  «• 
jPoyiM)  62.  Pic^uet  v.  Swan,  4  JUawn,  466.  Esoheator  v.  Smith,  4 
JtCord,  4S2.    Cianey  on  the  Bighte  of  Married  Women,  p.  15—30. 
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Where  the  husband  stipulates,  before  marriage,  either  thai  his 
wife  shall  enjoy  her  own  property,  or  that  she  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  certain  benefit  out  of  his  estate,  he  will  be  bound  in 
equity  to  perform  hisr  agreement,  even  though  it  was  entered 
into  with  th&  wife  herself,  and  became  extinguished  at  law 
by  his  subsequent  marriage.  Gifis  from  the.  husband  to  the 
wife  may  be  supported,  as  her  separate  property,  if  they  be 
not  prejudicial  to  creditors,  even  without  the  interyentkm  of 
trustees ;  and  where  the  husband,  after  marriage,  agsee^in 
writing,  to  settle  part  of  the  wile's  property  upon  her,  the 
agreement  was  held  to  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  chiUroii 
and  that  the  wife  herself  could  not  waive  it* 

The  wife  being  enabled  in  equity,  to  act  upcm  property  in 
the  hands  of  her  trustees,  she  is  treated  jn  that  court  as  hav- 
ing interests  and  obligations  distinct  from  those  of  her  has- 


In  Price  v.  Bigiuim,  7  Harr,  4r  JohM.  296,  where  real  «tUte  was,  alter 
marriage,  cotireyed  in  trust  for  the  separate  use  of  the  wife,  with  power 
to  her  to  sell  by  deed,  she  was  allowed  to  cbaq^e  the  estate  with  the 
payment  of  her  debts,  and  equity  enforced  the  contract  by  decreeiiig  a 
sale  of  the  estate. 

a  Rich  V.  Cockell,  9  FVMy,  3&9.  Fenner  r.  Tijltor,  1  ^teiofi,  169. 
In  South  Carolina,  all  marriage  settlements,  antenuptial  or  postnuptial, 
are  required,  by  statute  of  1^23,  to  be  recorded  within  three  months 
after  their  execution,  and  any  settlement  of  property  hy  the  husband  on 
the  wife  after  marriage,  is  a  postnuptial  settlen^^t  within  the  rule.  In 
default  of  such  record,  the  marriage  settlement  Is  declared  roid.  Mar^ 
riage  iettiemenU^  strictly  speaking,  are  those  setUements  only,  whether 
made  before  or  alter  marriage,  which  are  made  in  consideration  of 
marriage  only  ;  but  the  statute  io  South  Carolina  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  postnuptial  seUlements  on  the  wife.  Price  r.  White  and  others, 
Carolina  Law  Journal^  No.  3.  See,  also,  in  the  same  work,  p.  362, 
an  Essay  on  the  Registry  Acts  of  'South  Carolina,  poioting  out  their 
imperfections,  and  suggesting  amendmeuts.  In  Virginia,  deeds  of  set- 
tlement upon  marriage,  wherein  either  lands,  slares,  or  personal  pro- 
perty shall  be  settled,  or  covenanted  to  be  left  or  paid  at  the  death  of 
the  party,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  void  as  to  creditors  and^subsequent  pur- 
chasers for  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  unless  acknowledged 
or  proved  and  recorded,  &c.     1  Revised  Code^  ch.  99,  sec.  4. 
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tNind.  She  may  ioslitute  a  suit,  by  her  next  friend,  agaipBi 
him^  and  she  may  obtain  an  order  to  defend  separately  suits 
i^inst  her ;  aod  when  compelled  to  sue  her  husband  in 
equity,  the  court  may  order  him  io  make  her  a  reasonable 
allowance  in  money  to  carry  on  the  suit.' 

The  general  grounds  upon  which  equity  allows  a  wife  to 
institute  a  suit  against  her  husband,  are,  when  any  thing  is 
given  to  her  separate  use,  or  her  husband  refuses^  to  per&>rm 
marriage  articles,  or  articles  for  a  separate  maintenance ;  or 
wher^  the  wife,  being  deserted  by  ber  husband,  hath  acquired 
by  her  labour  a  separate  property  of  which  he  hath  plunder- 
ed her.'  The  acquisitions  of  the  wife,  in  such  a  case,  are  her 
separate  propei;ty,  and  she  may  dispose  of  them  by  will  or 
otherwise.^  Though  a  woman  may  be  proceeded  against  in 
equity  without  her  husband,  and  though  her  separate  estate 
be  liable  for  her  debts  dum  sola,  yet  the  court  cannot  make 
a  personal  decree  against  her  for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  All 
ii  can  do  is  to  call  forth  her  separate  persond  property  in  the 
bands  of  trustees,  and  to  direct  the  application  of  it.'  When 
the  wife  has  separate  property,  the  relief  afforded  is  by  follow- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  trustees ;  and,  in  this  way,  courts  of 
equity  can  attain  a  pure  and  perfect  justice,  which  courts  of 
.  law  are  unable  to  reach. 

If,  by  marriage  settlement,  the  real  and  personal  estate  of 
the  wife  be  secured  to  her  separate  use,  the  husband  is  ao* 
countable  for  that  part  of  it  which  comes  to  his  hands ;  and 
a  feme  covert,  with  respect  to  her  separate  property,  is  to  be 
considered  Si/efiie  sole  sub  modo  only,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 


a  Mix  ▼.  Mix,  ,1  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  108.  DentoD  v.  Deotoo,  ibid. 
110.  WilsoD  ▼.  WiboQ,  2  Haggard^  ConsiiL  R^.  203.  JV.  ft  iSe- 
vi$ed  Slaiutu^  vol.  ii.  148,  sec.  58. 

h  Cecil  T.  JuxoD,  1  Aik,  278.  Starrett  v.  Wyon,  17  Serg.  Sf 
RawU,  130. 

e  Halme  t.  Tenant,  1  Bro.  J  6.  Norton  r.  TurVill,  2  P.  Wmi. 
144.  Lillia  t.  Airey,  1  Veiey/)UQ.  277.  Lord  Lougbborougb,  2  Fe- 
««y,jun.  145. 
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power  clearly  given  her  by  the  marriage  seUlement    Her 
power  ^of  diqxieition  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  mode 
preecribed  in  the  deed  or  will  under  which  she  becomes  enti- 
tled to  the  property ;  and  if  she  has  a  power  of  appointment 
\iy  will,  she  cannot  appoint  by  deed ;  and  if  by  deed;  she 
caBBOi  dispose,  of  the  property  by  a  parol  gift  or  contract.* 
These  marriage  settlements  are  benignly  intended  to  secure 
to  the  wife  a  certain  support  in  every  events  and  to  guard  her 
against  being  overwhelmed  by  the  misfortunes,  or  unkindness, 
or  vices  of  her  husband.    They  usually  proceed  from  the 
prudence  and  foresight  of  friends,  or  the  warm  and  anxious 
aflbction  of  parents  ;  and,  if  fiiirly  made,  they  ought  to  be 
supported  according  to  the  true  intent  s^nd  meaning  ctf  the 
instrument  by  which  they  are  created.    A  court  of  equity 
will  carry  the  intention  of  these  settlements  into  efiect,  and 
not  permit  the  intention  to  be  defeated.    These  general  prin- 
ciples pervade  tbe  numerous .  and  complicated  cases  on  the 
subject ;  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  those  cases  are 
sometimes  discordant  in  .the  application  of  their  doctrines,  and 
perplexiiigly  subtle  in  their  distinctions. 

In  the  case  of  Jaques  v.  77ie  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churehj  as  reviewed  in  the  Court  of  Erroni  of  New- York,* 
it  was  declared,  that  a/eme  covert^  with  respect  to  her  sepa- 
rate property,  was  to  be  regarded  in  a  court  of  equity  as  a 
feme  sohy  and  might  dispose  of  it  without  the  assent  and  con- 
currence of  her  trustee,  unless  she  was  specially  restrained 
by  the  instrument  under  which  she  acquired  her  separate  es- 
tate* But  it  was  held,  (and  in  that  consisted  the  difference 
between  the  decision  in  chancery  and  the  correction  of  it  on 
appeal,)  that  though  a  particular  mode  of  disposition  was  spe- 
cifically pointed  out  in  tbe  instrument  or  deed  of  settlement, 
it  would  not  preclude  the  wife  from  adopting  any  other  mode 


a  Jaques  y.  Tbs  Metbodist  Episcopal  Cbuvcb,  1  JGoAm.  C%*  lUp. 
460.    3  Jfnd.  11.    Lancaster  ? .  DolaD,  1  RawU,  231.  248. 
b  i7joA1w.iZ491.54S. 
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of  diiEpoeitioD,  unless  she  was,  by  the  iostrament,  specially 
pestrained  in  her  power  of  disposition  to  a  particular  mode. 
The  wife  was,  therefore,  held  at  liberty,  by  that  case,  to  dis- 
pose of  her  prot)erty  as  she  pleased,  though  not  in  the  mode 
prescribed,  and  to  give  it  to  her  husband  as  well  as  to  any. 
other  person,  if  her  disposition  of  it  be  free,  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  flattery,  force,  or  improper  treatment. 

This  decision  of  the  Court  of  Errors  renders  the  wife  more 
completely  and  absolutely  difeme  sole  in  respect  to  her  sqpa- 
rate  property,  than  the  English  decisions  would  seem  to  au- 
thorize ;  and  it,  unfortunately,  withdraws  from  the  wife  those 
checks  that  were  intended  to  preserve  her  more  entirely  from 
that  secret  and  insensible,  but  powerful  marital  influencei 
which  might  be  exerted'  unduly,  and  yet  in  a  manner  to 
baffle  all  inquiry  and  detection.'  ^ 

A  wife  may  alao  contract  with  her  husband,  even  by  pa- 
rol, after  marriage,  for  a  transfer  of  property  from  htm  to  hw, 
or  to  trustees  for  her,  provided  it  be  for  a  bona  fide  aJA  valua- 
ble consideration ;  and  she  may  have  ttiat  property  limited 
to  her  separate  Use.*  This  was  so  held  in  the  case  of  Liv* 
ingston  v.  Livingston  f  aod  as  the  wife  died,  in  that  case, 
after  the  contract  had  been  ^executed  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band, and  before  it  had  been  executed  on  the  part,  of  the 
wife,  the  in&nt  children  of  the  wife  were  directed  to  convey, 
as  infant  trustees,  by  their  guardian,  the  lands  which  their 
mother,  by  agreement  with  her  husband,  had  contracted  to 
sell 

A  wife  may,  also,,  sell  or  mortgage  her  separate  property 


a  It  seems  to  be  settled  in  EnglaDd,  that  a  life  estate  givea  to  the 
wife  for  her  »ole  and  separate  we,  aod  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  her 
awn  handSf  and  upon  her  receipts  alone,  may  be  alienated  bj  her  at  her 
pleainre.  Acton  v.  White,  1  Simone  4*  Shmrty  429.  This  absolnte 
power  of  control  i*  implied  in  a  gift  to  her  eqsiarate  use. 

b  Lady  Amndell  v.  Pbipps,  10  Feeey,  139. 146.  Ballard  ? .  Brings, 
7  Fideering,  533. 

€  S  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  537. 
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for  her  biisband^i  debts,  and  ehe  may  create  a  valid  power  in 
the  mortgagee  to  i9eU  in  de&ult  of  paym^t.*  She  can  con- 
vey upon  condition,  and  she  may  prescribe  the  terms.^  It 
was  long  since  held,  even  at  law,  in  the  case  of  Wotton  v. 
Hdef  that  the  husband  and  wife  m^ht  grant  land  bebng- 
ing  to  the  wife,  by  fine,  with  covenant  of  warranty,  and  that 
if  the  grantee  should  be  evicted  by  a  paramount  title,  cove- 
nant, would  lie^  after  the  husband's  death,  against  the  wife, 
upon  the  wairanty;  This  is  a  very  strong  case  to  show  that 
the.  wife  may  deal  with  her  land  by  fine  as  if  she  were  a 
feme,  sole  ;  and  what  she  can  do  by 'fine  in  England,  she 
may  do  here  by  any  legal  form  of  cca:iveyance,  provided  she 
execute  under  a  due  examination.  The  case  states,  that  the 
Court  of  K.  B.  did  not  make^  any  scruple  in  maintaining, 
that  the  action,  of  covenant  was  good  against  th6  wife  on  her 
warranty  contained  in  her  executed  fine,  though  she  was  a 
feme  covert  when  she  entered  into  the  warranty.  It  is  also 
declared,  in  the  old  books,''  that  if  the  husband  and  wife 
make  a  lease  for  years  of  the  wife's  land,,  and  she  accepts 
rent  after  his  death,  she  is  liable  on.  the  covenants  in  the 
lease ;  for,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  rent,  she  affirms  the 
lease,  though  she  was  at  liberty,  after  her  husbaqd's  death,  if 
she  had  so  chosen,  to  disaffirm  it.' 

This  doctrine,  that  the  wife  cao  be  held  bound  to  answer 
m  damages  after  her  husband's,  death,  on  her  covenant  of 


A  Tbe  c^eaeral  rale  is,  that  if  tho^wife  joins  her  husband  in  a  mort- 
gage of  her  estate  for  bis  benefit,  the  mortgage,  as  between  tbe  husband 
and  wife,  will  be  considered  tbe  debt  o£  the  husband,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  or  her  representajives  will  be  entitled  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
the  mortgagee,  and  bare  the  mortgage  satisfied  out  of  the  husband's 
assets.    Lord  Thurlow,  in  Clinton  v.  Hooper,  1  Fetey,  jun.  186. 

h  Demarest  f.  Wynkoop,  3  Johng.  Ch,  Rep,  129.  Pybus  t.  Smith, 
1  F«My,  jun.  189.    Essex  r.  Atkins,  14  ibid.  542. 

e  2  Samd.  177.     1  Mod.  290.  8.  C. 

d  Greenwood  t.  Tyber,  Cro.  Joe.  563, 564.     1  Mod.  291. 

#  2  Smmd.  180.  n.  9. 
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warraDty,  entered  iiMo  during  coverture,  is  not  considered  by 
the  courts  in  this  country  to  be  law ;  and  it  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  settled  [Hincifrfe  of  the  coramon  law,  that  the 
wife  was  incapable  of  binding  herself  by  contract.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,'^  it  has  been  repeatedly 
hdd,  that  a  wife  was  not  li$tbk  on  the  covenants  in  her  deed, 
further  than  they  might  operate  by  way  of  e8t<^pel ;  and 
though  the  question,  in  these  cases,  arose  while  the  wife  was 
still  married,  yet  the^it^jeciion  went  to  destroy  altogether  the 
effect  of  the  covenant  So,  also^  in  Jacksen  v.  Yanderhey- 
denf  it  witd  declared,  that  the  wife  could  not  bind  herself 
jpeiBonally  by  a  covenant,  and  that  a  covenant  of  warranty 
inserted  in  her  deed,  would  iiot  even  estop  her  from  asserting 
a  subsequently  acquired  interest  in  the  same  lands. 

Though  a  wife  may  convey  her  estate  by  deed,  she  will 
not  be  bound  by  a  covenant  or  agreement  to  levy  a  fine,  or 
convey  her  estate.  The  agreeinent  by  a  feme  covert^  with 
the  assent  of  her  husband,  for  a  sale  of  her  real  estate,  is  ab- 
solutely void  at  law,  and  the  courts  of  Equity  never  enforce 
such  a  contract  agabst  her.'^  In  the.  execution  of  a  fine,  oi* 
other  conveyance,  the  wife  is  pcivately  examined,  whether 
she  acts  freely  ;  and  without  siich  an  examination,  the  act  is 
invalid.  But  a  covenant  to  convey  is  made  without  any  ex- 
amination;  land  to  hold  the  wife  bound  by  it,  would  be  con- 
trary to  first  principles  on  this  dubject^  for  the  wife  is  deemed 
incompetent  to  make  a, contract,  unless  it  be  in  her  character 
of  trustee,  and  when  she  does  not  possess  any  beneficial  in- 
terest in  her  own  right.  The  Chancery  jurisdiction  is  applied 
to  the  cases  of  property"  settled  to  the  separate  u^  of  the  wife 
by  deed  or  will,  with  a  power  of  appointment,  and  rendered 


a  Fowler  r*  Shearer,  1  Matt,  Rep,  51.  Colcord  v.  Sirao,  Ubid, 
Wl. 

6  17  Johnt.  Rep.  167. 

e  BttUer  t.  BookiDgbam,  5  Day,  492.  Set,  alio,  Watrous  v.  Chalk- 
er,  7  CVmn.  Mep.  SS4.  S.  P. 
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subject  to  her  dtspoeddon.  Oq  the  other  hand,  the  huAand 
has  frequently  been  compelled,  by  decree,  to  fulfil  his  cove- 
nant, that  his  wife  should  levy  a  fine  of  her  real  estate,  or 
dse  to  suffer  by  imprisonment  the  penalty  of  his  de&ult* 
But  Lord  Gowper  once  refused  to  compel  tbe  husband  to  pro- 
cure his  wife  to  levy  a  fine,  as  being  an  unreasonable  coer- 
cioii,  since  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  husband  duly  to 
compel  fats  wife  to  alien  her  estate.*  In  other  and  later  cases, 
the  courts  have  declined  to  act  upon  such  a  doctrine  ]''  and 
Lord  Ch.  B.  Gilbert,  questioned  its  soundness.'  In  Emery 
V.  Wase,^  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  if  the  question  was 
perfectly  res  integra^  he  should  hemtate  long  before  he  Un- 
dertook to  compel  the  husband,  by  decree,  to  procure  his  wife's 
ooqTeyance  -,  for  the  poUcy  of  tbe  law  was,  that  the  wife  was 
not  to  part  with  her  property,  unless  by  her  own  spontaneous 
wilL  Lastly,  in  Martin  v.  Mitchell/  where  the  husband 
and  wife  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  her  estate, 
the  master  of  the  rolls  held,  that  the  agreement  was  void  as 
to  the  wife,  for  a  married  woman  had  no  disposing  power, 
and  a  Court  of  Equity  could  not  give  any  relief  against  her 
on  such  a  contract  She  could  not  bind  h^self  by  contract, 
except  in  the  execution  of  a  power,  and  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed ;  nor  would  the  court  compel  the  husband  to  procure 
his  wife  to  join  in  the  conveyance.  Such,  said  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  was  not  now  the  law. 


a  Grifieo  v.  Taylor,  TothilL  1S6.  Barrington  v.  Horn,  2  Eq.  Com, 
Ahr.  17.  pi.  7.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  Hall  y.  Hardy,  3  P.  Wma,  187. 
Withers  v.  Fiochard,  cited  in  7  Fefey,  475.  Morria  y.  StepbenaoD,  7 
Tewy,  474. 

h  Otread  y.  Round,  4  Finer*$  Ahr,  203.  pi.  4. 

c  Prec,  in  Ch.  76.     Amh.  495. 

d  GilherVi  Lex  Prcstoria,  245. 

e  8  Vesey,  505,  5\4. 

f  2  Jacob  (f*  Walker  1 412.  Sir  James  Mansfield,  in  Day  is  y.  Jones, 
4  Bot.  4'  Pull.  269.  Brick  y.  Wbelley,  cited  in  Howel  y.  George,  1 
Madd.  Rep.  16.  S.  P. 

Vol-  U.  22 
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The  English  Courts  cf  Equity  have  recently  tbiowa  a 
further  and  very  important  protection  around  the  property 
settled  on  the  wife  on  her  marriage,  for  her  separate  use,  with 
a  clause  against  anticipation.  It  was  declared,  in  Rilehie 
V.  BroaMenij''  that  a  bill  woidd  not  be  sustained,  to  trans- 
fer to  the  husband  property  so  settled  in  trust,  even  though 
the  wife  was  a  party  to  the  bill,  and  ready  to  consent  on  ex- 
amination to  part  with  the  funds.  The  opinion  of  tlie  iSpord  Ch. 
Baron  was  grounded  oa  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the  clause 
against  anticipation,  and  does  not  apply  to  ordinary  cases,  or 
affect  the  general  power  of  the  wife,  where  no  such  check 
is  inserted  in  the  settlement  A  clause  in  a  gift  or  deed  of 
settlement  upon  the  wife,  against  anticipation,  is  held  to  be 
an  obligatory  and  valid  mode  of  preventing  her  from  depri- 
ving herself,  through  marital  or  other  influence,  of  the  benefit 
of  her  property.  But  that  restraint  or  anticipation  ceases  on 
the  death  of  the  husband,  for  the  reason  and  expediency  ci 
the  restraint  have  then  also  ceased/ 

A  wife  cannot  devise  her  lands  by  will,  for  she  is  excepted 
out  of  the  statute  of  wiUs ;  nor  can  she  make  a  testament  ot 
chattels,  except  it  be  of  those  which  she  holds  en,  autre  droii^ 
or  which  are  settled  on  her  as  her  separate  property,  with- 
out the  license  of  her  husband.  He  may  covenant  to  that 
effect,  before  or  after  marriage,  and  the  Court  of  Chsincery 
will  enforce  the  performance  of  that  covenant  It  is  not 
strictly  a  will,  but  in  the  nature  of  an  appointment,  which 
the  husband  is  bound  by  his  covenant  to  allow.^  The  wife 
may  dispose  by  will,  or  by  act  in  her  lifetime,  of  her  separate 
personal  estate,  settled  upon  her,  or  held  in  trust  for  her,  or 
the  savings  of  her  real  estate  given  to  her  separate  use ;  and 
this  she  may  do  without  the  intervention  of  trustees,  for  the 


a  2  Jacob  ^  Walker,  455. 
6  BartoD  v.  Briscoe,  1  Jacob,  603. 

c  PridgeoD  v.  Pridgeon^  1  Ch.  Cob.  117.    Rex  v.  Betteswortb,  Sir* 
891. 
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power  13  incident  to  such  an  ownersliip.'  It  has  been  held, 
even  at  law,  in  this  country,*  that  the  wife  may,  by  the  per- 
missbn  of  her  husband,  make  a  disposition  in  the  nature  of 
a  will,  of  personal  property,  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
for  her  separate  use,  by  her  husband,  or  by  a  stranger,  and 
either  before  or  after  marriage*  If  difeme  sole  makes  a  will, 
and  aAerwaids  marries,  tlie  subsequent  marriage  is  a  revo- 
cation  in  law  of  the  will.  The  reason  given  is,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  a  will  to  be  absolute,  and  the  marriage  is 
deemed  equivalent  to  a  countermand  of  the  vd]l,  and  espe- 
cially as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  wife  after  marriage, 
eitlier  to  revoke  or  continue  the  will,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
presumed  to  be  under  the  restraint  of  her  husband.""  But  it 
is  equally  clear,  that  where  an  estate  is  limited  to  uses,  and  a 
power  is  given  to  Bifeme  covert^  before  marriage,  to  declare 
those  uses,  such  limitations  of  uses  may  take  eflfect ;  and 
though  a  married  woman  cannot  be  said  strictly  to  make  a 
will,  yet  she  may  devise,  by  way  of  execution  of  a  power, 
which  18  rather  an  appoinunent,  than  a  will ;  and  whoever 
takes  under  the  will,  takes  by  virtue  of  the  execution  of  the 
power.    Thus,  in  the  case  of  Bradish  v.  Cfibbs,^  it  was 


m  Peacock  r.  Monk,  2  Vaeyy  190.  Rkh  v.  Cockell,  9  FeMy,  369. 
West  V.  West,  3  Randolph,  373. 

b  Emery  v.  Neighboar,  2  HaUiedj  142. 

c  Forse  ft  Hamblto^'a  case,  4  Co.  60.  b.  2  P.  JFnu.  624.  2  Term 
A^.  605.S.  P. 

d  3  John».  Ch.  Rep.  523.  By  the  J^ew-York  Reneed  Staiulee,  vol. 
L  733—737,  sec.  80.  87,  a  f^eneral  and  beDeficial  power  may  be  graot- 
ed  to  a  married  woman,  to  dispose,  dnriog  the  marriage,  and  without 
Ihe  ooocurreDce  of  ber  husband,  of  lands  conveyed  or  devised  to  her  io 
fee ;  or  a  special  power  of  the  like  kind,  in  respect  to  any  estate  less 
than  a  fee,  belonging  to  her,  in  the  lands  to  which  the  power  relates. 
She  may,  under  the  power,  execute  a  mortgage,  and  generally  she  may 
execute  a  power  during  coverture,  by  grant  or  devise,  according  to  the 
terms  of  it ;  and  if  she  executes  a  power  by  grant,  the  concurrence  of 
her  bosband  as  a  party  is  not  requisite,  but  she  must  acknowledge,  on  a 
private  examinatioD,  the  execution  of  the  power.    And  if  a  married 
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held,  that  a/sffiM  covert  might  execute  by  will,  in  fiivour  of 
her  husband,  a  power,  given  or  reserved  to  her  while  sole, 
over  her  real  estate.  In  that  case,  the  wife,  before  marriage, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  her  intended  husband,  that 
she  should  have  power  during  the  coverture,  to  dispose  of  her 
real  estate  by  will,  and  she  afterwards  during  coverture  de- 
vised the  whde  of  her  estate  to  her  husband ;  and  this  was' 
considered  a  valid  disposition  of  her  estate  in  equity,  and 
binding  on  her  heirs  at  law.  The  point  in  that  case  was, 
whether  a  mere  agreement  entered  into  before  marriage, 
between  the  wife  and  her  intended  husband,  that  she  should 
have  power  to  dispose  of  her  real  estate  during  coverture, 
would  enable  her  to  do  it,  without  previously  to  the  marriage 
vesting  the  real  estate  in  trustees,  in  trust  for  such  persons  as 
she  should  by  deed  or  will  appoint ;  and  it  was  ruled  not  to 
be  necessary ;  and  the  doctrine  has  received  the  approbation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.*  Equity  will  carry 
into  efifect  the  will  of  a/eme  covert ^  disposing  of  her  real  es- 
tate in  iavour  of  her  husband^  or  other  persons  than  her  heirs 
at  law,  provided  the  will  be  in  pursuance  of  a  pow^  reserved 
lo  her  in  and  by  the  antenuptial  agreement  with  her  hus- 
band. 

With  respect  to  antenuptial  agreements,  equity  will  grant 
its  aid,  and  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  them,  provided 
the  agreement  be  fair  and  valid,  and  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties consistent  with  the  principles  and  the  policy  of  the  law. 
Equity  will  execute  covenants  in  marriage  articles  at  the 
instance  of  any  person  who  is  vnthin  the  influence  of  the 
marriage  consideration,  and  in  favour  of  collateral  relations, 
as  all  such  persons  rest  their  claims  on  the  ground  of  a  valu- 


woman  be  entitled  to  an  estate  in  fee,  she  maj,  by  virtue  of  a  power, 
create  any  estate  which  she  might  create  if  unmarried  ;  but  she  cannot 
exercise  any  power  during  her  infancy,  nor  if,  by  the  terms  of  the 
power,  its  execution  by  her, during  marriage,  be  expressly  or  impliedly 
prohibited.  Ibid.  sec.  90.  110, 1 11 .  1 1 7.  1 30. 
m  10  Serg  <f>  Aato/e,  447. 
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able  coDflideratioD.*  The  husband  and  wife,  and  their  issue, 
are  all  of  them  considered  as  within  that  influence,  and  at 
the  UKstance  of  any  t>f  them,  equity  will  enforce  a  specific 
perforoiance  of  the  articles.^ 

Settlements  after  marriage,  if  made  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  in  writing  entered  into  prior  to  the  marriage,  are 
iralid,  both  against  creditors  and  purchasers.  The  marriage 
is,  itself,  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  agreement,  and  suf- 
ficient to  give  validity  to  the  settlement.  This  was  so  deci- 
ded in  the  case  of  Reade  v.  Livingston  f  and  it  was  there 
ImU)  that  voluntary  settlements  after  marriage,  upon  the  wife 
or  fsUUben,  and  without  any  valid  agreement  previous  to  the 
marriage  to  support  them,  were<  void  as  against  creditors  ex- 
iflCiag  when  the  settlement  was  made.  But  if  the  peison  be 
41(4  faidebled  at  the  time,  then  it  is  settled  that  the  postnuptial 
v«laalary  settlement  upon  the  wife  or  childen,  if  made  with* 
om  any  fraudulent  intent,  is  valid  against  subsequent  credi- 
lerSL  This  was  not  (nly  the  doctrine  in  iZeode  v.  hvaing'^ 
ston,  and  deduced  from  the  English  authorities,  but  it  has 
rinioe  reoMved  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
UmI  Slates,  in  the  case  of  Sextan  y.  Wheaion.* 

A  settlement  after  marriage  may  be  good,  if  made  upon  a 
vttkiable  ccnsidemtion.  Thus,  if  the  husband  makes  a  set- 
tleoieDl  upon  the  wife,  in  consideration  of  receiving  from  the 
tnisises  <tf  the  wife,  possession  of  her  eqoitable  property,  that 
will  be  a  sufiBcieot  consideration  to  give  validity  to  the  settle- 
ment, if  it  was  a  case  in  which  a  Court  of  Equity  would  have 
directed  a  settlement  out  of  the  equitable  estate  itself,  in  case 
the  husband  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  court,  in  order  to  get 


a  Polfsrtoft  V.  Pslvsrtoft,  18  Fetey*  92. 

b  Osgood  V.  Stiede,  »P.  Wm».  256.  Bradith  v.  Gibbs,  3  Joftsi. 
iSk,  Rep.  550. 

c  fi  Johns.  Ch.  Rep,  481.  TkooasoD  v.  Dovghcrty,  ^%Serg.  4* 
BawU,  448.  S.  P. 

d  8  WheaUm^  «29.    Pioqust  ?.  Swao,  4  Maamt  449.  S.  P. 
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possession  of  it.'*  The  seitlement  made  after  marriage,  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife,  may  be  good,  provided  the  set* 
tier  has  received  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  in 
value  for  the  thing  settled,  so  as  to  repel  the  presumption  of 
fraud.  It  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  such  a  set- 
tlement, that  the  wife  relinquishes  her  own  estate,  or  agrees 
to  make  a  charge  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband,  or 
even  if  she  agrees  to  part  with  a  contingent  interest*  But 
the  amount  of  the  consideration  must  be  such  as  to  bear  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  thing  settled,  and 
when  valid,  these  postnuptial  settlements  will  prevail  against 
existing  creditors,  and  subsequent  purchasers/  A  settlement 
upon  a  meritorious  consideration,  or  one  not  strictly  vahiaUoy 
but  founded  on  some  moral  consideration,  as  gratitude,  bene- 
volence, or  charity,  will  be  good  against  the  settler  and  his 
heirs ;  but  whether  it  would  be  good  as  against  creditors  and 
purchasers,  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  settled,  though  the 
weight  of  opinion,  and  the  policy  of  the  law,  would  rather 
seem  to  be  against  their  validity  in  such  a  case. 

If  the  wife,  previous  to  marriage,  makes  a  settlement  of 
either  her  real  or  personal  estate,  it  is  a  settlement  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  miurital  rights,  and  it  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, whether  it  be  valid.  Where  the  wife,  before  mar- 
riage, transferred  her  entire  estate,  by  deed,  to  trustees  who  were 
to  permit  her  to  receive  the  profits  during  life,  and  no  power 
was  reserved  over  the  principal,  except  the  jus  dispanendi 
by  will,  a  court  of  Equity  has  refused,  after  the  marriage,  to 
modify  the  trust,  or  sustain  a  bill  for  that  purpose  against  the 
trustees  by  the  husband  and  wife.^   In  case  the  settlement  be 


«  Moor  f .  Rycault,  Prec.  m  Ch.  22.  Brown  r.  Jones,  1  JM.  190. 
MMdIecome  v.  Marloir,  t  Atk.  518.     Pioquet  v.  Siran/4  Jtfiuofi,  443. 

6  Ward  v.  Shallet,  9  FtMey,  16. 

e  Lady  Amodel  v.  Pbippa,  10  Fuetf,  139.  Bullard  v.  Briggt,  7 
Pidt.  533. 

d  Lowry  v.  Tiemaa,  S  HarrU  4>  OUl^  34. 
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upon   heradf,  her  children,  or  any  third  peraoii,  ii  will  be 
good  in  equity,  if  made  with  the  knowledge  ci  her  husband. 
If  he  be  actually  a  party  to  the  settiement,  a  Court  of  Equity 
win  not  avoid  it,  though  he  be  an  infant  at  the  time  it  was 
made.*    But  if  the  wife  was  guilty  of  any  fraud  upon  her 
husband,  as  by  inducing  him  to  suppose  he  would  beoonie 
poaseased  of  her  property,  he  may  avoid  the  setlleiBeol, 
whether  it  be  upon  herself,  her  children,  or  any  other  persoo.* 
If  the  settlement  be  upon  chiUien  by  a  former  husband,  and 
there  be  no  imposition  practised  upon  the  husband,  thesetlle- 
ment  would  be  valid,  vnthout  notice ;'  and  it  would  seem, 
firom  theopinion  of  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  in  King  v.  CoUon, 
that  such  a  settlement,  even  in  fiivour  ci  a  stranger,  nujgbt 
be  equally  good  under  the  like  circumstances.    It  is  a  gene- 
ral rule,  without  any  exception,  that  whenever  any  agreement 
k  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  terms  of  a  pre- 
vious marriage  agreement,  by  some  only  of  the  peraons  who 
are  parties  to  the  marriage  agreement,  such  subsequent  agree- 
meal  is  deemed  fraudulent  and  v<»d.    The  fraud  oonsisiB  in 
disappointing  the  hopes  and  expectations  raised  by  tbe  mar- 
riage tr^y. 

It  k  a  material  consideration  respecting  marriage  settle- 
ments, not  only  whether  they  are  made  before  or  after  mar- 
riage ;  but  if  after  marriage,  whether  upon  a  vduntary  sepa- 
ration, by  mutual  agreement  between  the  husband  and  wife. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  St.  John  v.  St.  John/^  intimated,  that  a  set- 
tlement, by  way  of  separate  maintenance,  on  a  voluntary 
s^ration  of  husband  and  wife,  was  against  the  policy  of 
the  law,  and  void ;  and  be  made  no  distinction  between  set- 


•  SkooiDbe  V.  Glabb,  2  Bro.  545. 

h  BmUett  /.,  aad  Lord  Ch.  Tboriow,  io  StntiMiiore  t.  Bowes,  tM. 
345.  1  Fca^,  jao.  33.  S.  C.  Goddwd  v.  Swnr,  1  JimteU,  486. 
Howard  v.  Hooker,  2  Rq).  m  Ch.  42. 

e  King  V.  ColUNi,  2  F.  Wwu.  674. 

4i  11  F«f«y,530. 
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dements  reatiDg  on  articles,  and  a  final  eomplete  settlement 
by  deed  ;  or  between  the  cases  where  a  trustee  indemnified 
the  husband  against  the  wife's  debts,  and  where  there  was 
no  such  indemnity.  The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  that 
such  settlements,  creating  a  separate  maintenance,  by  volun- 
tary agreement  between  hasband  and  wife,  were,  in  their 
consequences,  destructive  to  the  indissolabie  nature  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  contract ;  and  he  considered  the 
"qoestion  to  be  the  gmvest  and  the  most  momentous  lo  the 
public  interest,  that  could  fall  under  discussion  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Afterwards,  in  Worrall  v.  /aco6,**Sir  .WiUiam 
Grant  said,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  settled,  that  chancery 
would  not  carry  into  execution  articles  of  agreement  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  court  did  not  recognise  any  power  in 
the  married  parties  to  vary  the  rights  and  duties  growing 
out  of  the  marriage  contract,  or  to  efiiect  at  their  pleasure  a 
partial  dissolution  of  the  contract  But  he  admitted,  that 
engagements  between  the  husband  and  a  third  person,  as  a 
trustee,  fiw  instance,  though  originating  out  of,  and  relating 
to  a  separation,  were  valid,  and  might  be  enforced  in  equity.* 
It  was,  indeed,  strange,  that  such  an  auxiliary  agreement 
should  be  enforced,  while  the  principal  agreement  between 
the  husband  and  wife  to  separate,  and  settle  a  maintenanoe 
on  her,  should  be  deemed  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the 
policy  of  the  law.    If  the  question  was  res  integral  said 


a  3  J^eriwUey  256.  268. 

b  Fitzer  T.  Fitzer,  2  Mk.  511.  Cooke  t.  Widens,  10  Fetcy,  191. 
Lord  Rodney  v.  Chambers,  2  East,  283.  Reed  v.  Beazley,  1  Black- 
ford's  Ind.  Rep.  97.  S.  P.  It  is  ao  interesting  fact,  to  find  not  only  tbo 
Ux  mercaioria  of  the  English  common  law,  but  the  rc6ncments  of  the 
English  equity  system,  adopted  and  enforced  in  Indkma^  as  early  as 
1890,  when  we  come  to  consider  bow  recently  that  ooentry  had  then 
risen  froai  a  wUdemess  into  a  cnltirated  and  cif  ilised  commnniCy.  The 
Reports  in  Indiana  here  referred  to,  are  replete  with  extensire  and  ac- 
carate  law  learning,  and  the  notea  of  the  learned  reporter,  aaaexed  to 
the  oases,  are  rery  valuable. 
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Lord  BIdoo,  untouched  by  dictum^  or  decision,  he  would 
not  have  permitted  such  a  covenant  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
suit  in  equity.  But  dicta  have  followed  dicta,  and  decision 
has  Mowed  decision,  to  the  extent  of  seuling  the  law  on  this 
point  too  firoly  to  be  now  disturbed  in  chancery.* 

I  have  thus  given,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  a  sketch 
of  the  leading  priqciples  and  distinctions  (for  to  them  I  have 
confined  myself)  respecting  marriage  settlements,  and  the 
trusts  created  by  them,  and  how  far  the  wife  is  considered  in 
equity  as  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  of  sepa- 
rate property  in  herself.  The  subject  occupies  an  important 
and  voluminous  title  in  the  code  of  English  equity  jurispru* 
dence;  and  so  extensive  have  become  the  trusts  growing  out 
of  marriage  settlements,  that  a  lawyer  of  very  great  expo* 
rience^  considered,  that  half  the  property  of  England  was 
vested  in  nominal  owners,  and  it  had  become  difficult  to  as- 
certain whether  third  persons  were  safe  in  dealing  for  fiducia* 
ry  property  with  its  trustee,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
beneficial  owner^^ 


a  lo  Todd  T.  Stoakes,  1  Salfc,  IIS  ;  Nurse  v.  Cnig,  5  Bos,  4'PuU, 
148  ;  Hiodley  v,  Westmeath,  6  Bamw,  <f  Crest.  200  ;  and  io  Shel- 
thar  T.  Gregory,  2  Wendeil,  422,  the  separation  of  husbaod  and  wife 
by  deed,  and  a  stipuiation  od  his  part  with  the  wife's  trustee  to  pay  her 
a  certain  allowance,  were  admitted  to  constitute  a  valid  provision  at 
law,  sufficient  to  exempt  the  husband  from  being  chargeable  with  her 
support.  But  if  the  husband  fails  to  pay  the  stipulated  allowance,  be 
then  becomes  chargeable  for  necessaries  furnished  bis  wife ;  and  if  the 
deed  providing  for  a  separate  maintenance  be  made  without  any  actual 
and  present  separation,  it  is  void.  So,  a  subsequent  reconciliation  and 
return  to  the  husband's  house,  destroys  the  deed. 

b  Mr.  Butler. 

c  In  Picquet  v.  Swan,  4  Masoriy  443,  the  doctrine  of  postnuptial  set« 
tlements  was  clearly  and  accurately  discussed,  and  it  was  held,  that  a 
power  of  appointment  therein  to  create  new  trusts  and  make  new  ap« 
pointments,  might  be  reserved  to  the. wife,  and  be  exercised  by  her 
iolies  quolies.  It  was  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  validity 
of  a  postnuptial  settlement,  that  the  income  or  profit  arising  to  the  wife 

Vol.  II.  23 
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The  law  respecting  marriage  setdements  is,  as  I  appre- 
hend, essentially  the  same  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  probably  in  other 
states,  as  in  England,  and  in  New- York."*  But,  in  Connec- 
ticut, it  has  been  decided,  that  an  agreement  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  during  coverture,  was  void,  and  could  not  be 
enforced  in  chancery/  The  Court  of  Appeals  in  that  state 
would  not  admit  the  competency  of  the  husband  and  wife  to 
contract  with  each  other,  nor  the  competency  of  the  wife  to 
hold  personal  estate  to  her  separate  use.  But  afterwards,  in 
Nichols  V.  Palmer,^  an  agreement  between  the  husband  and 
a  third  person,  as  trustee,  though  originating  out  of,  and  re- 
lating to,  a  separatioa  between  husband  and  wife,  was  recog- 
nised as  binding. 

y.  Other  rights  and  disabilities  incidetit  to  the  mar- 
riage union. 

The  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  witnesses  for  or  against 
each  other.    This  is  a  settled  principle  of  law,  and  it  is 


tbtreoD,  foUowa  the  nature  of  the  priocipal  estate,  aad  caDOoC  be  takea 
by  the  hotbaod  or  hit  creditors,  but  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
and  sabject  to  her  disposition  and  appoiDtment. 

Id  addition  to  the  general  abridgments,  there  Are  several  professed 
treatises  r^oently  published  on  this  head,  as  AlherUffi  TruMu  on  ih§ 
Lou  of  Marriage^  and  other  Family  S^tlementSj  published  in  1813 ; 
KeaHng*i  Treali$e  on  Family  Settlements  and  Demsee,  published  io 

1815  ;   Bingham  on  the  Law  of  Infancy  and  Gooerfiire,  published  id 

1816  ;  Roper  on  the  Law  of  Property  anting  from  the  relation  between 
Hueband  and  Wife^  republished  in  New-Tork  in  1824  ;  and  the  title  of 
Baron  and  Feme  in  Ch.  J.  Reeve's  work  on  the  DametAit  JUlaOone. 
In  those  essays  the  subject  can  be  studied  and  pursued  through  all  its 
complicated  details. 

a  Ruodie  v.  Murgatroyd,  4  DalUuy  304.  307.  Scott  v.  Lorraine,  « 
Munf  117.  Bray  v.  Dudgeon,  ibid.  13S.  Tyson  v.  Tytoo,  2  Hawke, 
472.  Crostwaight  v.  Hutkinson,  8  Bibb.  407.  Browoiog  v.  Coppage» 
3  Bibb.  37.    South  CaroUna  Eq.  Btp.  paeeim. 

b  Dibble  v.  Hotton,  1  l>a^, 221. 

c  5  Day^  47. 
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IbaQded  as  well  on  the  interest  of  the  parties  being  the  same, 
as  oo  public  policy.'  Nor  can  either  of  thern  be  permitted  to 
give  any  testimony  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  which 
^oes  to  crimioate  the  other ;  and  this  rule  is  so  inviolable, 
that  no  consent  will  authorize  the  breach  of  it''  Lord  Thur- 
low  said,  in  Sedgwick  v.  Walkins^*^  that  for  security  of  the 
peace  ex  necessitate^  the  wife  might  make  an  affidavit  against 
her  husband,  but  that  he  did  not  know  oneTother  case,  either 
at  law  or  in  chancery,  where  the  wife  was  allowed  to  be  a 
witness  against  her  husband. 

But  where  the  wife  acts  as  her  husband's  agent,  her  d^* 
clarations  have  been  admitted  in  evidence  to  charge  the  hus- 
band ;  for  if  he  permits  the  wife  to  act  for  him  as  his  agent 
in  any  particular  business,  he  adopts,  and  is  bound  by  her 
acts  and  admissions,  and  they  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  him.^  So,  also,  where  the  husband  permitted  his  wife 
to  deal  as  a  feme  sole^  her  testimony  was  admitted,  where 
she  acted  as  agent,  to  charge  her  husband.'  In  the  case, 
likewise,  of  Fenner  v.  Lewis/  where  the  husband  and  wife 
had  agreed  to  articles  of  separation,  and  a  third  person  be- 
came a  party  to  the  agreement  as  the  wife's  trustee,  and  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  her  maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  se- 


tt Davis  T.  Dinwoody,  4  Term  Rep,  678. 

b  The  Kiog^  r.  Clivig^er,  2  Term,  263.  In  this  case  the  court  of  K. 
B.  woald  not  alloir  any  testimony  that  tended  that  way  ;  bat  afterirards 
the  rule  was,  by  the  same  court,  somewhat  restricted,  and  confined  to 
testimony  that  went  directly  to  criminate  the  husband,  or  could  after* 
wards  be  used  against  him.  The  King  y.  Inhabitants  of  All-Saints,  4 
PetersdorJPs  Abr.  157. 

c  1  F(8*«y,jun.  49. 

d  Anon.  1  Str.  527.  Emerson  r.  Blandeo,  1  Etp.  JV.  P.  Rep.  142. 
Paletborp  v.  Furnish,  2  ibid.  511,  note.  Clifford  ?.  Burton,  8  Mowe^ 
16.     1  Bingham,  199.  S.  C. 

e  Ratten  v.  Baldwin,  1  Eq.  Cat.  Abr.  226,  227  ;  bat  LoH  Eldoo 
said,  in  15  Vesey,  165,  that  be  bad  great  difficulty  in  acceding  to  that 
case,  to  that  extent. 

/  10  John*.  Rep.  38. 
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parate  propefty,  it  was  held,  that  the  declarations  of  the  wife 
relative  to  her  acts  as  ageat,  were  admissible  in  favour  of  her 
husband  in  a  suit  against  the  trustee.  In  such  a  case,  the 
law  so  for  regarded  the  separation,  as  not  to  hold  the  husband 
any  longer  liable  for  her  support.*  The  policy  of  the  rule 
excluding  the  husband  and  wife  from  being  witnesses  for  or 
against  each  other,  whether  founded,  according  to  Lord  Kea^ 
yon,^  on  the  supposed  bias  arising  from  the  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hardwicke,*^  in  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  families,  was  no  longer  deemed 
applicable  to  that  case.  In  Aveson  v.  Lord  Kirmaird/ 
dying  declarations  of  the  wife  were  admitted  in  a  civil  suit 
against  her  husband,  they  being  made  when  no  confidence 
was  violated,  and  nothing  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wife  which  was  confided  there  by  the  husband.  Lord  EI- 
lenborough  referred  to  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  TVevan- 
nvorty  in  Skin.  402,  where,  in  an  action  by  husband  and 
wife,  for  wounding  the  wife.  Lord  Holt  allowed  what  the 
wife  said  immediately  upon  the  hurt  received,  and  before  she 
had  time  to  devise  any  thing  to  her  own  advantage,  to  be 
given  in  evidence  as  part  of  the  res  gesicB. 

These  oases  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  law,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  ought  to  be  steadi- 
ly and  firmly  adhered  to,  for  it  has  a  solid  foundation  ip  pub- 
lic policy. 

In  civil  suits,  where  the  wife  cannot  have  the  property  de- 
manded, either  solely  to  herself,  or  jointly  with  her  husband, 
oi  where  the  wife  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  the  same 
cause  if  she  survive  her  husband,  the  husband  must  sue 
alone.  In  all  other  cases  in  which  this  rule  does  not  apply, 
they  must  be  joined  in  the  suit ;  and  where  the  husband  is 


a  Baker  v.  Barney,  8  Jduis.  Rep,  73. 
h  4  T$rm  Rep.  678. 

e  Baker  v.  Dixie,  Owef  temf.  Hardw,  259, 
d  6  Ea^  188. 
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sued  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  before  coverture,  the  action 
must  be  joint  against  husband  and  wife,  and  she  may  be 
charged  in  execution  with  her  husband ;  though,  if  she  be  in 
custody  on  mesne  process  only,  she  will  be  discharged  from 
custody  on  motion."    The  husband  may,  also,  be  bound  to 
keep  the  peace  as  against  his  wife  ;  and  for  any  unreasonable 
and  improper  confinement  by  him,  she  may  be  entitled  to 
iTelief  upon  habeas  corpus.     But  as  the  husband  is  the 
guardian  of  the  wife,  and  bound  to  protect  and  maintain  her, 
the  law  has  given  him  a  reasonable  superiority  and  contrd 
over  her  person,  and  he  may  even  put  gentle  restraints  upon 
her  liberty  if  her  conduct  be  such  as  to  require  it,  unless  he 
renounces  that  control  by  articles  of  separation,  or  it  be  taken 
from  him  by  a  qualified  divorce.^    The  husband  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  wants  of  the  family  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them,  and  if  he  shifts  his  domicil,  the  wife  is  bound  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  chooses  to  go.''    If  a  woman  marries,  pend- 
ing a  suit  against  her,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  to  judgment 
and  execution  against  her  alone  without  joining  the  hus- 
band ;'  but  for  any  cause  of  action,  either  on  contract  or  for 
tort,  arising  during  coverture,  the  husband  only  can  be  taken 
in  execution.'    These  prbvisions  in  favour  of  the  wife  are  be- 
coming of  less  consequence  with  us  every  year,  inasmuch  as 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  undergoing  constant  relaxation  ;  and 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New -York,  in  1824,  and  con- 


a  Anon.  3  TTUs,  124.  The  wife  will  be  discharged  from  execation 
in  such  a  case,  if  it  appears  that  she  has  do  separate  property  to  pay  the 
debt.  Sparks  v.  Bell,  8  Barnw,  4*  Cras,  1.  The  applicatioo  for  her 
discharge  has  been  held  to  rest  io  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Chalk  v. 
Deacon,  6  J,  B.  Moore^  128. 

b  Bridgroan,  Ch.  J.,  in  Maoby  y.  Scott, Bridg.  233.  Rex  v.  Mead, 
1  Burr,  542.    Lister's  case,  8  Mod.  22. 

c  Chretien  y.  Her  Husband,  1 7  Jlfar<m'«  Loui$,  Rep,  60. 

d  Doylej  r.  White,  Cro.  Jae,  323.  Cooper  t.  Huncbio,  4  Eeuty 
621. 

e  Jinom.  Cro.  C.  513.    3  Blacks.  Cam*  414. 
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tinued  by  the  Revised  Statutes  ia  1829/  no  female  caa  be 
imprisoned  upon  any  execution  issued  in  a  suit  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

I  trust  I  need  not  apologize  for  having  dwelt  so  long  upoa 
the  consideration  of  this  most  interesting  of  the  domestic  i:ela- 
tions.  The  law  concerning  husband  and  wife,  has  always 
made  a  very  prominent  and  extensive  article  in  the  codes  of 
civilized  nations.  There  are  no  regulations  on  any  other 
branch  of  the  law,  which  affect  so  many  minute  interests, 
and  interfere  so  deeply  with  the  prosperity,  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  private  life.  As  evidence  of  the  immense  import- 
ance which  in  every  age  has  been  attached  to  this  subject, 
we  may  refer  to  the  Roman  law,  where  this  title  occupies  two 
entire  books  of  the  Pandects,^  and  the  better  part  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  code.  Among  the  modern  civilians,  Dr.  Taylor 
devotes  upwards  of  one  sixth  part  of  his  whole  work  on  the 
EltfnerUs  of  the  Civil  Law,  to  the  article  of  marriage ,-  and 
Heineccius,  in  his  voluminous  works,  pours  a  flood  of  various 
and  profound  learning  on  the  subject  of  the  conjugal  relar 
tions/  Pothier,  who  has  examined,  in  thirty-one  volumes, 
the  whole  immense  subject  of  the  municipal  law  of  France, 
which  has  its  foundations  principally  laid  upon  the  civil  law, 
devotes  six  entire  volumes  to  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
state.  When  we  reflect  on  the  labours  of  those  great  masters 
in  jurisprudence,  and  compare  them  with  what  is  here  writr 
ten,  a  consciousness  arises  of  the  great  imperfection  of  this 
humble  view  of  the  subject ;  and  I  console  myself  with  the 
hope,  that  I  may  have  bben  able  to  point  out  at  least  the 
paths  of  inquiry  to  the  student,  and  to  have  stimulated  his 


a  Sess.  47,  cb.  S38,  sec.  42.  JV.  F.  Rwited  SlakUet^  vol.  iu  249, 
sec.  131. 

b  Lib.  23  and  24. 

c  Vtde  Opera  Heinec,  torn.  ii.  De  marito  TtOore  et  Curaiore  UxO' 
rif  UgiHmoy  and  torn.  rii.  Commentariui  ad  legem  Juliam  ei  Fapiam 
Poppcuank 
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exertions  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  very  compre' 
hensive  and  most  interesting  head  of  domestic  polity. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  provisions  of 
the  common  law  and  the  civil  law>  in  respect  to  the  rights 
of  property  belonging  to  the  matrimonial  parties.  Our  law 
concerning  marriage  settlements  appears,  to  us  at  least,  to 
be  quite  simple,  and  easy  to  be  digested,  when  compared 
with  the  complicated  regulations  of  the  community  or  partr 
nersbip  system,  between  husband  and  wife,  which  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
and  also  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  That  system  is  founded 
on  the  Roman  law,  which  Van  Leeuwen,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries, terms  the  common  law  of  nations.''     I  do  not  allude  to 


«  In  Louitiana,  accordiog'  to  their  new  ci9U  code,  as  amended  and 
promolgated  io  1824,  (Art.  2312.  2360, 2370,)  the  partoerehip,  or  coiO' 
maoitj  of  acquets  or  gains  arising^  doriog  coFertnre,  exists  by  law  in 
every  marriage,  where  there  is  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary.     This 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  marriage,  nnder  the  Spanish  law.    The 
doctrine  of  the  comronnity  of  acquets  and  gains  was  unknown  to  the 
Roonan  law,  but  it  ia  common  to  the  greater  number  of  tbe  European 
nations,  and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  with  tbe  Germans,  and 
may  be  founded  on  tbe  presumption  that  the  wife,  by  her  industry  and 
oare,  contributes,  equally  with  tbe  husband,  to  tbe  acquisition  of  pro- 
perty.    All  the  property  left  at  the  death  of  either  party,  is  presumed 
to  constitute  the  commanity  of  acquets  and  gains,  and  this  presumptioa 
stands  good  until  destroyed  by  proof  to  the  contrary.     (17  JUaHm^ 
258.     Chritly't  Dig.  tit.  Marriage.     Cole's  Wife  ? .  His  Heirs,  18 
MarHn^  41.)    But  the  parties  may  modify  or  limit  this  partnership,  or 
agree  that  it  shall  not  exist.    They  may  regulate  their  matrimonial 
agreements  as  they  please,  provided  tbe  regulations  be  not  contrary  to 
good  morals,  and  be  conformable  to  certain  prescribed  modifications. 
(Art.  2305.)    In  tbe  case  of  married  persons  removing  into  tbe  state 
from  another  state,  or  from  foreign  countries,  their  subsequently  ac* 
quired  property  is  subjected  to  tbe  community  of  acquets.    (Art.  2370.) 
This  very  point  was  decided  at  New-Orleans,  in  1827,  in  tbe  case  of 
Saul  V.  Hii  CredUoTi.    (17  JdarUn't  Bep.  569.)    The  SupremeCourt 
of  Louuianaj  in  tbe  able  opinion  pronounced  by  Judge  Porter^  oo  be- 
half of  the  conrt,  hekl,  that  though  a  marriage  was  oooCraoted  io  « 
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the  earlier  laws  of  the  RomaQ  republic,  by  which  the  husband 
Was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  paternal  power  over  the 


state  gfoveroed  by  tbe  English  commoD  law,  yet  if  the  parties  remoyed 
into  LouiaiaDa,  and  there  acquired  property,  such  property,  on  tbe  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  in  that  etate,  by  tbe  death  of  the  wife,  would 
be  regulated  by  the  law  of  Louisiana.  Consequently,  a  community  of 
acquets  and  gains  did  exist  between  (be  married  parties,  from  tbe  time 
of  their  removal  into  the  state,  and  the  property  they  acquired  after 
their  removal,  became  common,  and  was  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them,  on  tbe  principles  of  partnership.  The  decision  was  founded  on 
&n  ancient  Spanish  statute,  in  the  PartidaM,  which  governed  at  New- 
Orleans  when  it  was  a  Spanish  colony.  While  it  was  admitted,  that 
by  the  comity  of  nations,  contracts  were  to  be  enforced  accorditig  id 
the  principles  of  law  which  governed  tbe  contract  in  tbe  place  where  it 
was  made,  yet  it  was  equally  part  of  the  rule,  that  a  positive  law,  regu- 
lating property  in  the  place  where  it  was  situated,  (and  which  the  Eu- 
ropean continental  jurists  call  real  statutes,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  pertonal  statutes  which  follow  and  govern  the  individual  wlierever 
be  goes.)  must  prevail  when  opposed  to  tbe  lex  loci  contracltu.  Tbe 
right  of  sovereignty  settles  that  point,  whenever  the  rules  of  tbe  plaoe 
of  the  contract,  and  of  the  place  of  its  execution,  conflict.  Tbe  comity 
of  nations  most  yield  to  the  authority  of  positive  legislation  ;  and  it  was 
admitted,  that,  iodependent  of  that  authority,  the  weight  of  tbe  opinion 
of  civilians  in  France  and  Holland  was,  that  tbe  law  of  the  place  where 
tbe  marriage  was  contracted  ought  to  be  tbe  guide,  and  not  that  of  tbe 
place  where  it  was  dissolved.  The  property  of  married  persons  w 
divided  into  separate  property,  being  that  which  either  party  brings  in 
marriage,  or  subsequently  acquires  by  iaberitance  or  gift,  and  common 
property,  being  that  acquired  in  any  other  way.  by  the  husband  and 
wife  during  marriage.  (Art.  2314.)  Tbe  separate  property  of  tbe 
wife  is  divided  into  dotaly  being  that  which  she  brings  to  the  husband 
to  assist  in  the  marriage  establishment,  and  extra-dotaly  or  paraphernal 
property,  being  that  which  forms  do  part  of  tbe  dowry.  (Art.  2315.) 
The  husband  is  the  head  and  master,  and  tbe  proceeds  of  the  dowry 
belong  to  tbe  husband,  during  tbe  marriage,  and  be  has  tbe  administra- 
tion of  tbe  partnership  or  community  of  profits  of  tbe  matrimonial  pro- 
perty, and  he  may  dispose  of  the  revenues  which  they  produce,  and 
alienate  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  (Art.  2373,)  He 
cannot  alienate  the  dotal  estate,  and  be  is  subject,  in  respect  to  tbiat 
property,  to  all  the  obligations  of  the  usufructuary.    (Art.  S344.J    If 
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wife^  but  to  tbe  civil  law  in  the  more  poliahed  s^ea  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudeDce,  when  tbe  wife  was  admitted  to  the 


the  hasband  and  wife  stipulate  that  there  iball  be  do  partoenbip  tie- 
tweeo  tbero,  the  wife  ptoerves  the  eotire  adouDUtration  of  her  pro- 
pertjf  moyable  aod  immorable,  and  may  sell  it ;    (Art.  2394,^395  ;) 
and  if  there  be  no  agreemeot  as  to  tbe  expenses  of  the  raarriage,  the 
wife  oootributes  to  the  amonot  of  ooe  half  of  her  income ;  (Art.  2397 ;) 
but  a  married  woman  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  become  a 
surety  for  her  husband.    (Hughes  ▼.  Harrison,  19  JtfaWw,  251.)    A 
sale  by  the  Imsband  to  bis  wife,  to  replace  her  paraphernal  property, 
sold  by  him,  is  good.    Her  land,  whether  dotal  or  not,  is  not  affected 
by  her  husband's  debts.    (Chritty's  Dig.  tit.  Husband  and  Wife.)    If 
tbe  wife  renounces  the  community,  she  in  that  case  has  a  mortgage  on 
tbe  property  purchased  by  the  husband  during  coverture,  which  takes 
precedence- of  the  ordinary  creditors  of  tbe  husband.    (M^Donogh  r. 
Tregre,  19  J^arHn^  68.)    3ot  she  must,  as  against  creditors,  produce 
other  proof  of  the  4>ay  ofieot  of  the  dot  or  dotal  portion  on  marriage,  than 
tbe  husband's  confession  in  the  marriage  oontract ;  (Buisson  r.  Tbomp« 
BOO,  19  JHafiin\  460 ;)   and  she  has  po  mortgage  on  her  husband's 
estate  for  the  fruiu  of  her  paraphernal  estate ;  (18  Und.  103  ;]  but  she 
is  a  privileged  creditor,  (15  t6tdl  239,)  and  has  a  tacit  mortgage  for 
replacing  her  paraphernal  effects  aold  by  the  husband.    p6  Und,  404.) 
The  ciyil  law,  in  order  to  protect  the  wife,  would  not  allow  her  dotal 
property  to  be  aliened,  during  tbe  coverture^  even  with  her  consent ; 
and  the  Spanish  laws  declare  roid  any  contract  in  which  the  wife  binds 
herself  with  her  husband,  unless  the  debt  be  contracted  for  her  par- 
ticnlar  benefit    (1  Martin,  296.)    But  I  cannot  go  further,  and  give  a 
more  detailed  view  of  the  rights  of  married  persons  in  Louisiana.    My 
object  is  merely  to  state  enough  tp  show,  that  its  regulations  on  die 
subject  are  entirely  different  from  the  laws  of  the  other  states ;  and  to 
a  mer^  English  lawyer  ithey-will  probably  appear  to  be  embarrassing, 
and  rather  forbidding.    Our  taste,  and  modes  of  thinking,  are  very 
much  under  the  influence  of  education  ;  and  we  are  oatorally  led  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  Kye,  and  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted; 

Tbe  Lownana  code  appears  to  be  a  transcript,  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  respects,  of  the  Code  J^apoUon  ;  and  the  yery  complicated  regu- 
lations of  the  French  code  on  tbe  subject  of  marriage  property,  occupy 
a  wide  space,  eyen  in  that  comprebensiye  and  summary  digest  of  the 
French  law.  PoUwr  had  de?oted  three  Tdomes  of  Us  works  to  the 
Vol.  II.  24 
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benefit  of  a  liberal  antenuptial  contract,  by  which  her  pri- 
vate property  was  secured  to  her,  and  a  conimunity  of  estate 


eooja^I  ri^ts  ib  commanitj  ;  and  M.  TouUuTy  who  had  discussed  ex- 
teosi>ely  tbe  law  of  marriage,  in  the  former  part  of  his  Droil  CivU  Fran' 
ems  iuioant  Vordrt  du  code,  has  devoted  his  last  or  12th  Folame  ttf  a 
csommentary  upoo  the  regulatioos  of  the  Code  CtetV,  coocerDing  the 
eommuoity  system  ;  and  as  he  is  proceeding  with  his  great  work,  be 
Witt  probably  exhaust  several  volumes  upon  that  extensive  title.  I 
bave  selected,  for  the  information  of  the  student,  a  few  of  the  leading 
^rioeiplea  of  the  French  code  on  the  subject. 

It  is  declared,  that  the  husband  owes  protection  and  maintenance  to 
the  wife,  according  to  his  means  and  condition.  {Code  Civile  No*  SI 3, 
214.}  The  wife  owes  him  obedience,  and  cannot  do  any  act  in  law, 
without  the  authority  of  her  husband  ;  and  without  his  concurrence, 
abe  cannot  give,  alien,  or  acquire  property.  (Ibid.'  No*  215.  217.) 
Bat  if  the  husband  refuses  to  authorize  his  wife  to  do  any  act  in  law, 
she  may  apply  to  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  leave  to  act.  {Ibid,  No.  218, 
219.)  If  she  be  a  public  trader,  she  may  bind  herself  without  the 
authority  of  her  husband,  in  whatever  concerns  that  business.  {Jbid. 
No.  220.)  She  may  also  make  a  will  without  his  authority.  {Ibid. 
No.  226.)  No  general  authority,  though  stipulated  by  the  marriage 
contract,  Is  valid,  except  as  to  the  administration  of  the  wife's  property. 
{Ibid.  No.  223.)  But  the  law  allows  the  husband  and  wife  to  make 
any  special  contract  as  to  property,  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
good  morals,  and  does  not  derogate  from  the  power  of  the  husband  over 
tbe  person  of  the  wife  and  children,  nor  change  the  leg^l  order  of  suc- 
cession. {Ibid,  No.  1387, 1388, 1389.)  Tbe  parties  may  stipulate  io 
writing,  before  marriage,  that  the  conjugal  relation,  in  respect  to  pro- 
perty, shall  be  regulated  ^either  under  the  community,  or  under  the 
dotal  rule,  and  the  code  prescribes  their  rights  and  powers  under  each 
of  those  systems,  and  Oiey  may  modify  as  th^y  please  the  roanagemeUt 
and  disposition  of  the  joint  property  placed  in  community.  They  may 
stipulate  that  each  of  the  married  parties  shall  separately  pay  their 
own  debts,  and  this  stipulation  will  bind  them,  on  tbe  dissolution  oflbe 
community,  to  account  to  each  other.  [Ibid.  No.  1391.  1395.  UCTl, 
1402.  1421.  1497.  1500.  1510.  1526.)  These  marriage  contracts  can- 
not be  altered  after  marriage  ;  and,  ordinarily,  tbe  husband  administers 
tbe  personal  property  io  community,  and  may  sell  or  encumber  it,  but 
be  cannot  takeaway,  by  wUI,  the  rights  of  the  wife  as  survivor.  If 
tfaey  stipulate  that  they  shall  be  separaU  ia  property,  tbe  wife  retaMU 
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between  the  husband  and  wife  introduced.  The  civil  law  at 
first  prohibited  the  husband  and  wife  from  making  valid  gifts 
to  each  other  causa  mortis ;  yet  the  rigor  of  the  law  was 
afterwards  done  away,  and  donations  between  tbe  husband 
and  wife  were  good  if  they  were  not  revoked  in  the  lifetime 
of  tbe  parties ;  and  Justinian  abolished  the  distinction  be* 
tween  donations  inter  vivos  ante  nuptias  etpost  nvpiiasyhnd 
he  allowed  donations  propter  nuptias  as  well  after  as  before 
marriage.*  The  wife  could  bind  herself  by  her  contmcu 
without  charging  her  husband.  She  was  competent  to  sue 
and  be  sued  without  hira.  They  could  sue  each  other  and, 
in  respect  to  property,  were  considered  as  distinct  person^ 
and  the  contracts  of  the  one  were  not  binding  on  the  other. 
Whatever  doubts  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  person  edu- 
cated  in  the  school  of  the  common  law,  as  to  the  wisdom  or 
policy  of  the  powers,  which,  by  the  civil  law,  and  the  law 
of  those  niodern  nations  which  have  adopted  it,  are  conceded 
to  the  wife  in  matters  of  property ;  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and 
of  their  descendants  and  colonists  in  every  other  quarter  of 
the  globe,  is  most  strikingly  displayc^i^  in  the  equality  and 
dignity  which  their  institutions  confer  upon  the  female  chap 
ract^r. 


the  entire  mdmiDUtration  of  tier  real  aDd  penoDal  property  aad  reva- 
noea,  and  each  party  contributes  to  tbe  charges  of  the  marriage  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  {llnd.  No.  1536,  1637.)  In  no  case  can  tbe 
wife  bare  a  power  giyen  her  to  alienate  Ijer  real  estate  without  tbe 
consent  of  her  husband  ;.  and  if  tbej  marry  under  tbe  dotal  rule, 
and  not  under  the  rule  of  tbe  community,  tbe  faosband  has  tbe  sole 
ftd ministration  of  the  dotal  property  during  tbe  marriage.  (lbid»  No. 
1631.) 

The  Dutch  matrimonial  law  in  respect  to  property,  is  essentially  the 
same.  See  Van  Leeuwen'i  Commenlariu  on  Uu  Roman  Duich  Low, 
b.  iv.  cb.  23, 24,  and  FoeV»  Commenlariu  on  the  PotufMlf,  under  tbe 
appropriHte  titles.  Tbe  same  general  usages  and  rules  proFail  through* 
out  all  tbe  European  nations  which  have  adopted  tbe  civil  law. 

a'lMLt.f.3.  ^yMlkOgpenfytooui.  166.  a6M0»/iir.itoii^lib. 
5,0b.  18. 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 


OF   PARENT   AND  CHILD. 


The  next  domestic  relation  which  we  are  to  consider,  is 
that  of  parent  and  child.  The  duties  that  reciprocally  resalt 
from  this  connexion,  are  prescribed,  as  well  by  those  feelings 
of  parental  love  and  filial  reverence  which  Providence  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast,  as  by  the  positive  precepts  of 
religion,  and  of  our  municipal  law. 

I.  Of  the  Ifuiies  of  Parents. 

The  duties  of  parents  to  their  children,  as  being  their  na- 
tural guardians,  consist  in  maintaining  and  educating  them 
during  the  season  of  infancy  and  youth,  and  in  rhaking  rea- 
sonable provision  for  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness  in 
life,  by  a  situation  suited  to  their  habits,  and  a  competent  pro- 
visbn  for  the  exigencies  of  that  situation.* 

The  wants  and  weaknesses  of  children  render  it  necessary 
that  some  person  maintain  them,  and  the  voice  of  -nature  has 
pointed  out  the  parent  as  the  most  fit  and  proper  person.  The 
laws  and  customs  of  all  nations  have  enforced .  this  plain  pre- 
cept of  universal  law.^  The  Athenian,  and  the  Roman  laws, 
were  so  strict  in  enforcing  the  performance  of  this  natural 
obligation  ojf  the  parent,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  father 


a  PaUy'9  Moral  PhiloMOphy,  p.  223.  Taylor's  ElemenU  of  Hu 
Cidl  Law,  383.  Puffendoff*9  DroU  de  la  Jfaiur€y  b«  ir.  cb.  11,  sec. 
4  aod  6. 

ft  Oroftift,  b.  ii.  ob.  V,  aeo.  4. 
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to  diBiDherit  the  child  from  passion  or  prejudice,  but  only  for 
substantial  reasons,  to  be  approved  of  in  a  court  of  justice.* 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  maintain  the 
child,  continues  until  the  latter  is  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
its  own  maintenance,  and  it  extends  no  further  than  to  a 
necessary  support  The  obligation  of  parental  duty  is  so 
well  secured  by  the  strength  of  natural  affection,  that  it  sel- 
dom requires  to  be  enforced  by  human  latvs.  According  to 
the  language  of  Lord  Coke,  it  is  ''  nature's  profession  to  as- 
sist, maintain,  and  console  the  child."  A  father's  house  is  al- 
ways open  to  hb  children.  The  best  feeUnge  of  our  nature 
establish  and  consecrate  this  asylum.  Under  the  thousand 
pains  and  perils  of  bumab  life,  the  home  of  the  parents  is  to 
the  children  a  sure  refuge  from  evil,  and  a  consolation  in  dis- 
tress. Fn  the  intenseness,  the  lively  touches,  apd  unsubdued 
nature  of  parental  afiection,  we  discern  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  and  Father  of 
Mercies. 

All  the  provision  that  the  statute  law  of  New-York  has 
made  on  the  subject,  applies  to  the  case  of  necessary  main- 
tenance ;  and  ha  the  provision  was  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  of  43  Eiiz.  and  5  Gea  I.,  and  is  dictated  by  feel- 
ings inherent  in  the  human  breast,  it  has  probably  been  foU 
lowed,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  English  statutes,  through- 
out this  country.     The  father  and  mother  being  of  sufiScient 
ability,  of  any  poor,  blind,  lame,  old,  or  decrepit  person  whom- 
soever, not  being  able  to  maintain  himself,  and  becodaing 
chargeable  \o  any  city  or  town,  are  bound,  at  their  onvn 
charge  and  expense,  to  relieve  and  maintain  every  such  per- 
son, in  such  manner  as  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town 
shall  approve  of,  and  the  couit  of  general  sessions  shall  order 
and  direct    If  the  father,  or  if  the  mother,  being  a  widow^ 
shall  abscond  and  leave  their  children  a  public  charge,  their 


a  PoUer*9  Greek  AnUq.  vol.  ii.  361.    Dig.  28.  2.  30.    Jfovel,  il6» 
ch.3. 
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estate  is  liable  to  be  sequestered,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  children.*  The  statute  imposes  a 
similar  obligation  upon  the  children,  under  like  circumstances. 
This  feeble  and  scanty  statute  provision  was  intended  for  the 
indemnity  of  the  public  againdtthe  maintenance  of  paupers, 
and  it  is  all  the  injunction  that  the  statute  law  pronounces  in 
support  of  the  duty-  of  parents  to  maintain  their  adult  child- 
ren,^ Diiriiig  the  minority  of  the  child,  the  case  is  different, 
and  the  parent  is  absolutely  bound  to  provide  reasonably  for 
his  maintenance  and  education,  and  he  may  be  'sued  for  ne- 
cessaries furnished,  and  schooling  given'to  a  child,  under  just 
and  reasonable  circumstances;^  The  father  is  bound  to  sup- 
port his  minor  children,  if  he  be  of  ability,  even  though  they 
have  property  of  their  own  ;  but  this  obligation,  in  such  a  ckse, 
does  not  extend  to  the  mother,'  and  the  rule,  as  to  the  father, 
has  become  relaxed.  -  The  courts  now  look  with  great  libe- 
rality to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  the 
respective  estates  of  the  father  and  children,  ami  in  one  case 
where  the  father  had  a  large  income,  he  was  allowed  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  infant  children  who  had  a  still  larger  in- 
come.' The  legal  obligation  of  the  father  to  maintain  his  child, 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  child  is  of  age^  however  wealthy  the  father 


a  JV;  F.  Remsed  StaliUeg,  vol.  i.  t^f4. 

b  The  statute  Ww  of  New-Yorh,  ptio^  to  the  Dew  revised  statutes, 
wfaficb  went  intb  operation  in  January,  1830,  extended  this  leg^al  daty 
of  necessary  maintenaoce  to  grand-parents  and  grand-children,  recipro- 
cally. -This  is  the  provision  in  the  statute  of  43  Eliz.,  and  it  has  pro- 
bably been  followed,  generally,  in  the  other  states.  Se«,'to  this  pvLt" 
po<e,4JV.  Ail«p.  162. 

c  Simpson  ▼.  Robertson,  1  Esp,  CoMtt,  17.  ForflV.  Fothergill,  i6irf. 
211.  Stone  V.  Carr,  3  E»p»  C(t#.  1.  Stanton  r. 'Wilson,  3  Day,  37. 
Van  Valkioburgh  v.  Watson,  13  JoktiM,  Rep.  480^ 

d  Hnghes  t.  Hughes,  1  Bro,  387.  Pulsford  t.  Hunter,  2  ibid.  41S. 
Haley  v.  Bannister,  AMadd.  Ch,  Rep*  146.-  Whipple ▼;  Dow,  2  Jtfotr* 
Rep.  415.    Dawes  v.  Howard,  4  Mate,  Rep.  97. 

6  Jerfoise-¥.  Silk,  Cooper*e  Eq.  Rep,  62.  See,  aliK),  Msberljr  r. 
Tortoo,  14  Vueyy  499. 
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may  be,  unless  the  child  becomes  chargeable  to  the  (yublic  as 
a  pauper.'   The  constructicm  put  upon  the  statute  of  43  Eliz. 
renders  it  applicable  only  to  relations  by  bloody  and  the  bus- 
band  IS  not  liable  for  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  of  the  wife  by  a  former  husband.^    nor  for  the  exj^nse 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  wife's  mother.''    If,  howe?er,  he 
takes  the  wife's  child  into  his  own  house,  he  is  then  consider- 
ed as  standing  in  loco  paretiiisj  and  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  so  long  as  it  lives 
with  him,  for,  by  that  act,  he  holds  the  child  out  to  the  world 
as  part  of  his  family.'    There  was  great  force  of  reason  and 
justice  in  the  extra-judicial  dicta  referred  to  in  the  case  in 
StrangBj  that  the  husband  ought  to  maintain  the  parents  of 
his  wife,  if  he  was  able,  and  they  were  not ;  because  the  wife 
was  liable  before  marriage  to  support  them,  and  her  personal 
property,  and  the  use  of  her  real  estate,  passed,  by  the  mar- 
riage, to  the  husband.    But  the  statute  does  not  reach  the 
case;  and  when  the  wife,  by  her  marriage,  parts  with  her 
ability  to  maintain  her  children,  she  ceases  to  be  liable.'    If, 
however,  the  wife  has  separate  propeity,  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry would,  undoubtedly,  in  a  proper  case,  make  an  order 
charging  that  property  with  the  necessary  support  of  her 
children  and  parents. 

A  father  is  not  bound  by  the  contract  of  his  son,  even  for 
articles  suitable  and  necessary,  unless  an  actual  authority  be 
proved,  or  the  circumstances  be  suflScient  to  imply  one.  Were 
it  otherwise,  a  father  who  had  an  imprudent  son,  might  be 
prejudiced  to  an  indefinite  extent.  What  is  necessary  for 
the  child  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parent ;  and  where 

a  Parish  of  St.  Andrews  v.  MsDdez  de  Breta,  1  L^rd  Raym.  699. 

b  Tdbb  T.  Harritoo,  4  Term  Rep.  118.  Gay  r.  Balloa,  4  Wended, 
403. 

e  Rex  ▼•  Muoden,  1  Str.  190.    Freto  t.  Broirn,4  Jdaee,  R^,  676. 

4  Stooe  ▼.  Carr,  3  Eep.  Caeeey  1-  Lord  Elleaborougbi  io  Cooper 
T.  Martio,  4  Ead,  89. 

e  Billingsljr  v.  Critcbet,  1  Bro,  S68.    Cooper  v.  Martin,  4  JSafl<,76. 
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the  iufant  isi  sub  potestcUe  parentis^  there  must  be  a  clear 
omission  of  duty  as  to  necessaries,  before  a  third  person  can 
interfere,  and  furnish  them,  and  charge  the  father.  It  ivill 
always  be  a  question  for  a  jury,  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  father's  authority  was  to  be  inferred.' 
If  the  father  suffers  the  children  to  remain  abroad  with  their 
mother,  or  if  he  forces  them  from  home  by  severe  usage,  he 
is  liable  for  their  necessaries.^  And  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  &ther  to  provide  for  the  maintenance,  and,  in 
some  qualified  degree,  for  the  education  of  his  infant  children, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  their  persons,  and  to  the  value 
of  their  labour  and  services.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
this  right  in  the  fisither  is  perfect  while  the  child  is  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years.  But  as  the  father's  guardianship,  by 
nature^  continues  until  the  child  lias  arrived  to  full  age,  and 
as  he  is  entitled  by  statute  to  constitute  a  testamentary  guar- 
dian of  the  person  and  estate  of  his  childrien  until  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  the  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  he  was,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  persons, 
and  to  the  value  of  the  services  and  labour  of  his  children, 
during  their  minority.  This  is  a  principle  assumed  by  the 
elementary  writers,'  and  in  several  of  the  judicial  decisions.'' 
In  Gale  y.  Parrott^^  it  was  observed,  that  if  the  minor  was 
eloigned  from  the  parent,  he  might,  of  necessity,  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  and  that  it  would  re- 
quire only  slight  circumstances  to  enable  the  court  to  infer 
the  parent's  consent  to  the  son's  receipt  and  enjoyment  of  his 


a  Baker  v.  Keen,  2  Slarkie,  501.  VaD  Valkioburgh  v.  Watsoo,  13 
Johm.  Rep,  480. 

b  Lord  Ekion,  in  Rawlins  v.  Van  Dyke,  3  Esp,  Cases^  252.  Stan- 
too  T.  Wilson,  3  Day,  37. 

c  1  Blacks,  Com.  453.     Reeve's  Domestic  Relaiionsy  290. 

d  Day  v.  E^veritt,-  7  Mass,  Rep,  145.  Benson  v.  Remington,  2 
Mass,  Rep.  1 13.     Plonunfir  v.  Webb,  4  Mason,  380. 

e.  1  JV.  H.  Rep.  28. 

Vol.  II.  25 
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own  wages.  The  father,  cays  Blackstone,  has  the  benefit  ef 
hb  chiMieii's  labour  while  they  live  with  him,  and  are  roain- 
tained  by  him,  and  this  is  no  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  itom 
his  apprentices  or  servants.* 

The  ftither  may  obtain  the  custody  of  his  children  by  tbe 
writ  of  haiems  corpus^  when  they  are  improperly  detained 
ftom  him  ^  but  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  w31  in- 
vestigate the  dicumstances,  and  act  according  to  sound  dis- 
orelioD,  and  will  not  always,  and  of  course,  interfere  upon 
habeas  carpus,  and  take  a  child,  though  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  from  the  possession  of  a  third  person,  and  ddi- 
ver  it  over  to  the  father  against  the  will  of  the  child.  Tliey 
will  consult  the  inclination  of  an  infant,  if  it  be  of  a  suffi- 
ciently mature  age  to  judge  for  itself,  and  even  contrcA  the 
right  ot  the  father  to  the  possession  and  education  of  his 
ohiU,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  appears  to  warrant  it*" 


a  1  Blacks,  Com.  463.  A  father  may,  by  agreement  with  bis  minor 
child,  reKnqiiisb  to  the  child  the  right  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
lo  his  aenrioes,  and  authorize  those  who  employ  him  to  pay  him  bis  owb 
eamtngs.  (Jeaoey  ▼.  Aldeo,  12  Jdasa.  Rep.  375.  Whiting  v.  Eari» 
3  Pickerings  201.  Burliugame  ▼.  Burlingame,  7  Cowen^  92.  Morse 
T.  WeltoD,  6  Cotm.  Rep*  547.)  The  son,  in  such  cases,  may  make  a 
▼alid  special  contract  with  his  employer.  (Chilson  ▼.  Philips,  1  Ver- 
mxmtRep.AX.) 

h  The  King  r.  De  Manneyille,  5  IZaet^  221. 

c  Archer's  case,  1  Lord  Raym.  673.  Rex  v.  Smith,  Str.  982.  Re^ 
V.  Delayal,  3  Burr.  1434.  Commonwealth  f.  Addicks,  5  Btnney,  520. 
The  case  of  M'Dowles,  8  Johm,  Rep.  328.  Commonwealth  t.  l^utt, 
1  jBroton'«  Pmkn.  Rep.  143.  Ozanne  r.  I>elile,  17  Jtforfjn'ir  Lome. 
Rep.  32.  Matter  of  WoolstonecraA,  4  Johnt.  Ch.  Rip.  80.  Crenser 
r.  Hunter,  2  Ckui's  Cotes,  242.  De  MannoTille  ▼.  De  Mannenlle,  10 
Feeey,  52.  Though  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  jurisdictkin  to  control 
the  father's  possession  of  his  child,  yet  in  England  a  court  ofoommoo 
law  has  no  such  delegated  authority.  Ex  parU  Skinner,  9  Jdoorty 
278.  The  JTew-Tork  Remsed  Stafufet,  toI.  ii.  148, 149,  hare  astfaor- 
ised  the  Supreme  Court  to  award  a  fuUfeae  corpus  on  behalf  of  the  wife» 
when  the  husband  and  wife  lire  separate  without  being  diTorced,  aad  to 
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The  {Either  may  nho  mainUiin  tresp^  for  a  tort  to  an  infiint 
child,  provided  he  can  show  a  loss  of  service^  for  that  is  the 
gist  of  the  action  by  the  father.' 

The  education  of  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
station  and  calling,  is  another  branch  o(  parental  duty,  of 
imperfect  obligation  generally  in  the  eye  of  the  municipal 
law,  but  of  very  great  importance.ta  the  wel&re  of  the  state. 
Without  some  preparation  made  in  youth  for  the  sequel  of 
life,  children  of  all  conditions  would  probably  become  idle 
and  vicious  when  they  grow  up,  either  from  the  want  of  good 
habits,  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of  ra- 
tional and  useful  occupation.  A  parent  who  sends  his  son 
into  the  world  uneducated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or 
science,  does  a  great  injury  to  mankind,  as  well  as  (o  his  own 
&niily,  for  he  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useftil  citizen, 
and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance.  This  parental  duty  is  strong- 
ly and  persuasively  inculcated  by  the  writers  on  natural  law.* 
Sobn  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  force  of  the  obliga- 
tion, that  he  even  excused  the  children  of  Athens  from  main- 
taining their  parents,  if  they  had  neglected  to  train  them  up  to 
some  art  or  profession.'  Several  of  the  states  of  antiquity 
were  too  solicitous  to  form  their  youth  for  the  various  duties 
of  civil  life,  even  to  intrust  their  education  solely  to  the  pa- 
rent Public  institutions  were  formed  in  Persia,  Crete,  and 
Laoedemon,  to  regulate  and  promote  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, in  things  calculated  to  reader  them  useful  citizens, 
and  to  adapt  their  minds  and  manners  to  the  genius  of  the 
government  Distinguished  exertions  have  been  made  in 
several  parts  of  modern  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  ele- 


diipoie  of  the  castodj  of  tbe  mioor  chiMren  in  sound  discreiioD  ;  and 
the  cbancellor  or  a  jodge  may,  upon  habeas  corput^  recover  and  dispose 
of  any  child  detained  by  Uie  society  of  shakers. 

a  Hill  ▼.  Hallander,  4  Barnw,  ^  Crest.  660. 

6  P^t^endarf,  b.  iv.  ch.  11,  sec.  5.  PaUy's  Mnral  Phiiosophy, 
p.  S24, 925. 

e  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon. 
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mentary  inBtruction  acceBsible  to  the  young  of  all  classes,  and 
this  has  been  the  case,  particularly  in  Denmark,  Prussia, 
and  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.     But  in  this 
branch  of  political  economy,  Scotland  attained  to  early  and  very 
honourable  pre-eminence.     In  1616,  the  Scottish  Parliament 
adopted  incipient  measures  for  settling  and  supporting  a  com- 
mon school  in  each  parish,  at  the  expense  of  the  heritors  or 
landed  proprietors.     By  the  statute  of  1633,  the  assessments 
for  the  support  of  the  parochial  schoob,  were  to  be  made  by 
the  heritore  of  the  parish,  and  on  their  refusal,  by  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  statute  of  1646,  rendered  the  as- 
sessment compulsory  on  each  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  school-house,  and  electing  and  supporting  the  school- 
master.    Though  this  latter  statute  was  repealed  at  the  re- 
storation of  Charies  11.,  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  1696,  and  this  excellent  school  establishment  and 
plan  of  national  instruction,  has  had  a  very  propitious  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  enterprising  character  of  the  nation.* 
The  establbhment  of  common  schools,  and  provision  for  the 
education  and  supply  of  competent  teachers  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  particularly  in  Silesia,  by  Frederick  II.,  were 
surprisingly  liberal,  and  shed  lustre  on  his  reign.     He  direc- 
ted, by  ordinance,  in  1765,  that  a  school  should  be  kept  in 
every  village,  and  subsistence  for  the  school  and  the  master 
raised  by  a  school  tax  levied  on  the  lord  of  the  village  and 
the  tenants  without  distinction.    The  boys  were  to  be  sent 
from  their  sixth  to  their  thirteenth  year,  whether  the  parents 
were  able  to  pay  the  school  tax  or  not,  and  the  parent  or 
guardian  was  doubly  taxed  who  neglected,  without  sufficient 
cause,  to  send  his  child  or  pupil.^ 

Great  pains  have  been  taken,  and  munificent  and  noble 


a  Dr.  Currie's  Life  of  Bums,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  1,  oote  a.  Tbii  ele- 
gant writer  says,  that  be  gave  bis  statemeDt  of  the  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish laws,  upon  '<  unqaestiooable  authority." 

6  AdoKU*  LeUers  on  Silesia,  361^373. 
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provision  made,  in  this  country,  to  diffuse  the  means  of  know- 
ledge,  and  to  render  ordinary  instruction  accessible  to  all. 
Several  of  the  states'  have  made  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  an  article  in  their  constitutions.  In  New-Eugland,  it 
has  been  a  steady  and  governing  principle,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  colonies,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
government  to  provide,  by  means  of  fiiir  and  just  taxation, 
for  the  instruction  of  ail  the  youth,  in  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing, morals  and  religion.  Each  of  the  New-England  towns 
and  parishes  are  obliged,  by  law,  to  maintain  an  English 
school  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  school  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  public  authority,  and  the 
poorest  children  in  the  country  have  access  to  these  schools.^ 
The  state  of  Connecticut  has  a  large  and  growing  school 
fund,  economically  and  wisely  managed,  and  appropriated,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  support  of  common  schools.*    Ordinary 


a  StAt€t  of  Maasacbotetts,  Vermont,  Coonecticut,  PenDaylTaiiia,  and 
lodiaoa. 

b  This  was  tbe  provision  and  practice  of  the  country  from  tbe  begin- 
ning. Thas,  free  schools  for  each  town  were  institated  in  Massachu- 
setts in  tbe  early  settlement  of  tbe  colony,  and  tbe  general  instruction 
of  children  was  made  a  public  charge  and  duty.  Tbe  first  legal  pro- 
vision for  enforcing  this  doty,  and  sustaining  tbe  system  of  free  schools, 
was  in  1647,  and  Massachusetts  has  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead,  in 
this  country,  in  this  great  and  wise  policy.  (Winthrop'a  HiHory  of 
JfeW'Englandy  vol.  ii.  215.)  Id  the  early  history  of  Connecticut,  we 
meet  with  similar  provident  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools.  In  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  in  1656,  and  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  years  1650.  1672.  1677.  1690.  and  1700,  laws  were 
enacted  for  tbe  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools,  and 
in  that  last  year,  their  common  schools  were  placed  upon  a  permanent 
foundation.  ^TrumbuWs  Hittory  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  303.  JV.  A. 
Review^  ^.5.,  vol.  vii.  380,  381.  Pitkin' m  Hutory  of  the  UniUd 
Stale«,voI.  i.  151. 

c  Tbe  school  fund  in  Connecticut  is,  by  tbe  constitution  of  that  state, 
declared  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolate.  In  1831,  it  amounted  to 
^1,902,057,  yielding  a  yearly  income  of  ^78,074.  Tbe  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  85,090  ;  and  as  the  entire  population  of  tbe  state  was 
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education  is  so  fiur  enforced  in  that  state,  that  if  parents  will 
not  teach  their  children  the  elements  of  knowledge^  by  cau- 
sing them  to  read  the  English  tongue  well,  and  to  know  the 
laws  against  capital  dfences,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  are 
enjoined  to  Cake  their  children  from  such  parents,  and  bind 
ibem  out  to  proper  masters,  where  they  will  be  educated  to 
some  useful  employment,  and  will  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic  necessary  to  transact 
ordinary  business.  This  regulation,  said  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Reeve,'  has  produced  very  astonishing  effects,  and  to  it 
is  to  be  attributed  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  so 
universal  among  the  people  of  that  state/  In  Massachusetts 
they  have  nothing  which  bears  the  name  of  a  school  fund, 
yet  liberal  donations  have  been  made  for  the  support  of  gram- 
mar schools,  ordained  by  law,  in  every  town  of  the  state  of  a 
certain  size.  In  1796,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  made  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  support  of  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  state,  for  all  children,  rich  and  poor.  So,  in 
South  Carolina,  there  were,  in  1829,  613  free  schools,  and 
37,000  dollars  appropriated  for  them  by  the  state,  and  in  New- 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  free  and  common  schools  are  provided 
and  supported  by  law  in  each  town."^ 


«liort  of  300,000  souls,  this  public  charitable  fuad  for  (be  support  of 
commoo  schools,  wheo  considered  io  a  ratio  to  the  population,  is,  in 
point  of  extent  and  value,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

a  DcmeMtic  Relations^  p.  287. 

b  Dunag  the  twenty-seven  years  in  which  that  distinguished  lawyer 
wan  in  extensive  practice,  he  informs  us  he  never  found  but  one  person 
in  Connecticut  that  could  not  write. 

c  The  American  Jurudy  No.  4,  p.  391.  393.  Jefferson's  WrUingw^ 
vol.  i.  39.  American  Jurist,  No.  II.  A  bill  for  (he  general  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  by  the  establishment  of  commoo  schools,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  British  Parliament,  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  it 
appeared,  from  the  estimates  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  in  England,  requiring  common  educa- 
tion, were  without  its  benefits.  The  bill  was  not  acted  upon,  though 
supported  with  his  customary  zeal  and  ability  by  that  distinguished 
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The  laws  of  New- York  were  formerly  exceedingly  defi- 
cient on  this  subject,  and  there  was  no  lege!  provision  for  the 
esiablidiment  of  town  schools,  for  the  common  education  of 
children,  except  the  very  unimportant  authority  given  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  and  two  justices,  to  bind  out  poor  chil- 
dren as  apprentices,  according  to  their  degree  and  ability, 
and    the  obligation  imposed    upon  their  masters  to  learn 
them  to  read  and  write.    But  since  the  year  1795,  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  has  adorned  its  domestic  annals, 
and  from  that  era  we  date  the  commencement  of  a  great  and 
spirited  effort  on  the  part  of  government,  to  encourage  com- 
mon  schools  throughout  the  state.     The  annual  sum  of 
50,000  dollars  was  appropriated  for  five  years,  and  distributed 
equitably  among  the  several  towns,  for  the  establishment  and 
encouragement  of  schools,  for  teaching  children  the  roost 
useful  and  necessary  branches  of  a  good  English  education. 
A  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  state  to 
each  town,  was  directed  to  be  raised   by  each  town  during 
the'same  period,  for  an  additional  aid  to  the  schools.*    In  1805, 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schods  was 
first  provided,*  and  it  was  enlarged  by  subsequent  legislative 
appropriations.^    An  inci'casing.  anxiety  for  the  growth,  secu- 
rity, and  application  of  the  fund,  and  a  deep  sense  of  its 


•Uteamao.  (Annual  RegitUr  for  1820,  part  1,  p.  49 — 56.)  Tbe  io- 
trodttctkm  and  prosperous  establisbmcnt  of  commoD  scbools,  hy  the 
CliristiaD  missionaries,  in  tbe  Soatb  Sea  Islands,  and  especially  in  tbe 
Sandwich  Islands,  witbiu  tbe  last  few  years,  is  a  fact  deeply  interesting. 
The  rapid  transformation  of  tbe  natives  of  those  islands,  from  being 
enrages  and  heathens  in  1890,  to  rery  considerable  preteoaoM,  ■■  IfiSO, 
V>  the  chumcter  of  a  otvilieed  and  Christian  people,  is  very  lemarlci- 
Ua,  and  reflects  honour,  not  only  on  tbe  mild  and  teacbable  disposition 
of  the  natives,  but  also  on  tbe  diligence,  discretion,  fidelity,  and  zeal, 
with  which  tbe  missionaries  have  devoted  themselves  to  fulfil  tbe  par- 
poses  of  their  trust. 

a  Act  of  9tb  April,  1795,  cb.  75. 

6  Act  of  April  2d,  1805,  cb.  66. 

c  Act  of  March  13tb,  1807,  cb.  32. 
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value  and  importance,  were  constantly  felt.  In  ISll,  ibe 
legislature''  took  measures  for  the  preparation  and  digest  qi  a 
system  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common 
schools,  and  the  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund. 
In  1812/  the  present  system  was  established,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  officer  known  as  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools.  The  interest  of  the  school  fund  was  directed  to  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  several  towns,  in  a  ratio  to 
their  population,  provided  the  town  should  raise  a  sum  equal 
to  their  proportion,  by  a  tax  upon  themselves.  Each  town 
was  directed  to  be  divided  into  school  districts,  and  town  com- 
missioners and  school  inspectors  were  directed  to  be  chosen, 
and  the.children  who  had  access  to  these  schools  were  to  be 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

This  system  thus  established,  has  prospered  to  a  surprising 
degree.     In  1821,  the  fund  distribute  1  was  ^80,000,  in  ad< 
dition  to  a  like  sum,  which  was  raised  by  taxation,  in  the 
several  school  districts,  and  applied  in  the  same  way.     In 
1823,  there  were  73S2  school  districts,  and  consequently  as 
raany  common  schools  ;  and  upwards  of  400,000  children, 
or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state, 
were  instructed  in  these  common  schools.      The  sum  of 
$182,000,  and  upwards,  was  expended  in  that  year,  from  the 
permanent  school  fund,  and  the  moneys  raised  by  town  taxes, 
for  that  purpose,  in  the  support  of  common  schools.    The 
general  and  local  fund,  according  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  common  schools,  of  the  8th  January,  1824, 
amounted  to  $1,637,000 ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  a 
course  of  steady,  progressive  enlargement. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  made  in  January,  1831,  there  were  in  the 
state  9,062  district  schools,  in  which  were  taught,  during  the 
year  1830,  499,429  children,  between  five  and  sixteen  years 


a  Act  of  April  9tli,  1811,  cb.  246,  «ec.  54. 
b  Act  of  June  19(b,  1812,  ch.  242. 
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of  i^ ;  Mid  Ihe  general  average  of  instruction  ivas  fix  the 
perisd  «<  eight  monthsw  The  Bum  appropriated  among  the 
cominoQ  scboob,  in  the  year  1830,  was  $239,713,  of  which 
#100,000  was  derived  from  the  state  treasury,  and  the  resi- 
due  was  raised  from  taxes  upon  the  towns,  and  from  local 
faodB.  The  instruction  is  probably  very  scanty  in  many  ci 
the  schools,  from  the  want  of  school  books  and  good  teaehers ; 
but  ibe  elements  of  knowledge  are  universally  taught,  and 
the  foundatieoa  of  learning  are  laid.  The  school  frind  is 
solid  and  durable ;  and  it  is  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
oonstilution,  which  declares,**  that  "  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
belonging  to  this  slate,  except  such  parts  thereof  as  may  be 
reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use,  which  shall  thereafter 
be  8oid  or  deposed  of,  together  with  the  fund  denominated 
the  common  ^school  fand,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
fimd^  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated 
and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  throughout 
tUs  stale." 

Sach  a  liberal  and  eflkient  provision  for  the  universal  dif- 
fusion of  eodimon  and  useful  instruction,  may  be  cpnCempIa- 
tti  with  just  pride,  and  with  the  most  cheering  anticipations. 
Bdi  the  splendid  jNrovision  which  has  thus  been  made  in 
some  of  the  states,  aiul  especially  in  Connecticut  and  New- 
York^  far  the  support  of  common  schools,  ought  not  to  re- 
lax the  efiforts  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  of  the  commu- 
njly  at  lavge,  lo  encourage  and  sustain  a  more  thorough  and 
ekviUfld  system  of  education.  They  ought  not  to  remain 
eoflleiited  with  the  means  the  state  fund  affords,  of  instruo- 
tiou,  without  taxation,  and  without  expense.  IndividucJs 
ouf  hi  tok  cooperate  with  the  public  authorities,  and  a  wise  and 
paliiolic  legislaftuie  cannot  eeade  to  patronise  and  endow 
aoademies  and  colleges,  and  render  the  dements  of  science, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  education  accessible  in  every 
slate.    WithOat  a  large  portk>n  amongst  us,  of  men  of  supe- 


a  Art.  7,860.  10. 
ToL.  II.  26 
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rior  education,  who  can  teach  the  teach^^  of  common  Bchools, 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  great  duties  appertaining  to  public 
trusts,  will  continue  to  be  discharged,  with  the  requisite  skill j 
ability,  and  integrity.  It  is  not  common  schools  alonfe ;  (for 
they  must,  of  necessity,  be  confined  to  very  humble  teaching ;) 
it  fis  the  higher  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  that  must 
educate  those  accomplished  men,  who  are  fit  to  lead  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  our 
laws  and  liberties,  and  who  can  elevate  the  character  of  the 
nation.  The  eminent  lawgiver,  of  Pennsylvania;  took  care 
to  incorporate,  even  with  the  frame  of  government  which  be 
prepared  for  that  province  in  1682,  the  impcM'tant  truth,  that 
men  of  wisdom  and  virtue  were  requisite  to -preserve  a  good 
constitution,  and  that  those  qualities  did  not  descend  with 
worldly  inheritances,  but  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a 
virtuous^^educaCion  of  youth. '  The  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania enjoined  it  upon  the.  legislature,  as  a  duty,  to^irovide 
by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  state, 
and  in  1830 — 31,  the  legislature  established  a  school  fund, 
with  the  means  of  progressive  enlargement,  and  the  interest, 
when  amounting  to  $100,000  annually,^  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  common  schools.  In  Ohio,  provision  is  likewise 
made  by  law  for  the  growth  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  and 
this  is  evidently  an  increasing  and  favourite  policy  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  remaining  branch  of  parental  duty,  consists  in  making 
competent  provision,  according  to  the  condition  and  circuffl- 
stances  of  the  father,  for  the  future  wel&re  and  settlement 
of  the  child ;  but  this  duty  is  not  susceptible  of  municipal 
regulations,  and  it  is  usually  left  to  the  dictates  of  reason  iind 
natural  affection.  Our  laws  have  not  interfered  on  this  point, 
and  have  left  every  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he 
pleases ;  and  to  point  out,  in  his  discretion,  the  path  bis  chil- 
dren ought  to  pursue.  The  writers  on  general  law  allow, 
that  parents  may  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  please, 
after  providing  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  their  infant 
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ehildreo,  and  those  adults,  who  are  not  of  ability  to  provide 
for  -themselves.*  A  fiither  may,  at  his  death,  devise  all  his 
estate  to  straiigers,  and  leave  his  children  upon  the  parish, 
and  the  pablic  can  have  no  remedy  by  way  tf  indemnity 
against  the  executor.  '<  I  am  surprised/'  said  Lord  Alvan* 
ley,*  ^  thai  this  should  be  the  law  of  any  country,  but  I  am 
afiaid  it  is  the  law  of  England." 

IL   Of  the  rights  of  Parents. 

The  rights  of  parents  result  from  their  duties.  As  they 
aie  bound  to  maintain  and  educate  their  children,  the  law  has 
given  them  a  right  to  such  authority  ;  and  in  the  support  of 
that  authority,  ^  right  to.  the  exercise  of  such  discipline,  ^ 
amy  be  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  their  i^cred  trust.  This 
is  the  true  foundation  of  parental  power ;  and  yet  the  ancients 
generally  carried  the  power  of  the  parent  to  a  fnost  atrocious 
extent  over  the  person  and  liberty  of  the  child.  The  Per- 
sians, Elgyptians,  Greeks,  Gauls,  and-  Romans,  allowed  to  fe- 
thers  a  very  absolute  dominion  over  then*  oflspring,  but  the 
Rontttns,  according,  to  Justinian,  exceeded  all  other  people, 
and  the*  liberty  and  lives  of  the  children  were  placed  within 
the  power  of  the  &ther.^    It  was  not,  however,  an  absolute 


a  Puff.  Droit  de  la  AcUiire,  lib.  if.  ch.  1 1 ,  sec.  7. 

b  S  Veseyy  444.  See  tn/ra,  lee.  34,  and  toI.  iv.  lee.  68,  sec.  1,  m 
to  tbe  proiriaioii  made  by  the  lafri  of  aobient  Athens  and'  Rome,  fdr 
cbiMnen,  oet  of  the  estates  of  thieir  parents. 

€  JM.  1.9.  De  PtUria  Poiutaie.  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tablei.  See 
▼ol.  i.  524,  note.  Tayhr^e  ElemenU  of  ihe  CMl  Law,  p.  395*  397. 
403.  Voyage  du  AnacharHi  en  Greece^  torn.  iii.  ch,  26.  Ccuar  d^ 
BeL  Croi.  lib.  vi.  ch.  18.,  The  expositfoo  of  infants  was  the  Horrible 
and  stubborn  vice  of  almost  all  antiquity.  Oihbon*M  Hision/y  rol.  viii. 
p.  S6->-&7.  ^oodi  de  ParHu  Expoaitione  el  JVece  apvdveteres  ;  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  singular  work  of  g^reat  accuracy  nm  this 
eabjeeti  Sallnst  mentions  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  paternal  power 
at  Rome,  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  without  any  obserration.  A  FSd- 
mitf  Senatori't  JUiut,  reiraeitun  ex  Uinere  porent  necari  JumHT.  Sal. 
BtL  Cat.  eh.  39. 
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liceoflo  of  ponver  amoog  the  Romans,  to  be  exociHed  in  a 
wantoD  and  arbiurary  manner.  It  .was  a  regular  domeslie 
jurisdictioD,  though  in  many  instances,  Ibis  paternal  power 
wasexercis|d  without  the  forms  of  justice.  The  power  of 
the  father  over  the  life  of  the  child,  was  weakened  greody  is 
public  opinion  by  the  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  silent  ope- 
ration of  refined  manners  and  cultivated  morales  It  was 
looked  upon  as  obsolete,  when  the  pandects  were  com[Nled.* 
Bynkershoeck  was  of  opinion,  that  ^le  power  ceased  under 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  Emperor  Gonstantine  made  the 
crime  capital  as  to  adult  children.  In  the  age  of  Tacitnsi 
the  exposing  of  infents  was  unlawful,  but  inerely  holding  it 
it  to  be  unlawful,  was  not  sufficient.*  When  the-crime  of  ex- 
posing and  killing  infants  was  made  capital,  under  Yalenti- 
nian  and  Yalens,  then  the  practice  was  finally  extemiiMted/ 
and  the  paternal  power  reduced  to  the  standaid -of -  reason, 
and  of  our  own  municipal  law,  which  admits  only  the  ju9 
dwnesHuBemendationis^  or  right  of  inflictiiig  moderate  eor* 
rectbn,  under  the  exercise  of  a  soand  discredon.'  ^  In  every 


a  Lie€at  eot  exkendare^  quoi  oecidtrt  UeebMi.    Dig.  S8. 1. 11. 
6  JfuKuntm  liberorum  Jlnirt^  out  qupn^tutm  ex  agnalia  nuan^  JUl' 
gUhan  hoBetur.  ylutque  ibi  bmu  mare$  volenti  qwm  tUibi  banm  UgeM, 
Toe.  de  Mor,  Oer»  ob.  19. 

e  Dr.  Taylor^  ia  bis  EUmenU  of  the  CioU  LaWf  p.  403— 406,^if  m 

acoDciBe  history  of  Ibe  progrenof  tb«  Roman  juritpradeDce,  iaits 

e£Ebrts  to  destroy  Ibis  moQstroas  power  of  the  parent;  but  i?y»|pcr- 

shaeck  has  oomposed  a  resular  treatise,  with  infinite  learning  4»  this 

subject.    U  i«  entitled,  Opuiculum  dejure  oeeidendi^  vrndendiy  «l  $s* 

jfonendi  liberos  apud  Vetera  Homanoe,    Opera^  torn.  i.  346 ;  and  it  M 

bittk  into  some  controversy  with  his  predecessor,  the  learned  Mtodi,  aa 

the  donbtfal  points  and  recondite  leamin|f,  attached  to  that  dismysioo, 

Hatn«cciiM,  in  his  Syntagma  AfUiq,  Rom.  Jur.  Jib.  i.  tit  0.  O^Mra^ 

torn.  iv«,  has  also  giren  the  history  of  the  Roman  jurispradeDoe,  from 

Romulus  to  Justinian,  relative  to  this  tremendous  power  qf  the  &ther, 

and  which,  he  says,  was  justly  termed,  by  the  Roman  aatbon^  pairm 

wuj^feetoi,  \, 

tf  I  Aimoifc.  P.  C.  b.  i.  oh.  $^,  sec.  23. 
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^diMg  ifaat  related  to  the  domestic  connexions,  the  English 
coBUBMii  law  has  an  midoulited  superiority  over  the  Reman. 
Under  the  latter,  the  pi^rnal  power  continued  during  the 
i^  life,  and  did  noi^oease  even  on  bis  arriving  at  the  great- 
boiloiiiB.    The  son  coul4  not  soe.  without  his  ftiher's  ooi^ 
nor  manry  without  his  consent ;  and  whatever  he  ac- 
quired, be  acquired  for  the  Other's  advantage ;  and  in  re- 
epeca  to  the  frthery  the  son  was  considered  rather  in  the'Sght 
of  property,  than  as  a  rational  being*    Such  a  cede  of  law 
was  barbarous  and  unfit  for  a  free  and  civilised  people ;  and 
Juatinian  himself  pronocf  need  it  inhuman,  and  mitigated  its 
rigour  so  far  as  to  secure  to  the  eon  the  property  he  acquired 
by  «ny  other  means  than  by  his  fiither ;  and  yet  even  as  to 
all  aoquisitione  of  the  son,  the  fiither  was  still  entitled  to  the 
use.* 

The  fiilher,  and.  on  his  death,  the  mother,  is  generally  en- 
titled  to  the  custody  of  the  infimt  children,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  their  natural  protectors,  for  mahiteBaace  and  edoeatioB. 
But  tlie  courts  of  justice  may,  in  their  sound  discretion,  aad 
when -the  morals,  or  safety,  or  interests  of  thecbildren  strong- 
ly require  it,  withdraw  the  in&nts  from  the  custcdy  of  die 
ftther  or  mother,  and  place  the  care  and  custody  of  them 
abewhere.*  So  the  power  9llow6d  by  law  to  the  parent  oivwr 
ihepersoncf  thechild,may  be  del^ated  to  a  tutor  or  instruc- 
tor, the  better  to  accomplish  the  purposes  o(  education.  The 
ftther,  And  ia  certaia  cases^  the  mother,  had,  at  comnMmlavtr, 
as  guardian  in  socage,  a  right  to  the  custody  of  the  estate  ef 
the  heir  during  hiei  minority,  and  to  take  the  iients  and  profits 
thereof,  as  wiQ  be  more  folly  shown  in  the  nextleolofe;  and 
generally  in  this  country,  the  father  may,  by  deed  or  wOl, 


a  Ink.  2.  9.  1. 

6  Matter  of  WolUtooecraft,  4  Johru.  Ch,  Rep,  80.  CoiDPiouwesUh 
V.  Addicki,  5  Bumey^  530.  United  Slates  t.  Green,  3  Jfofon,  482. 
Case  of  Wellesley  r.  Duke  of  Beaufort,  2  Bu$tell^  1.  Tlie  Stats  v. 
SmiU),  6  Grem/e^,  462.    See,  also,  tiifra,  lee.  30. 
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diapoae,  after  bis  death,  of  the  custody  and  tuiiioii  of  bia 
children,  under  agts.  This  power  w&s  originally  given  by  the 
English  statute  of  12  Gbarles  U.  e.  24 ;  and  the  person  so 
invested,  may  take  the  care  and  management  of  the  estate^ 
real  and  personal,  belonging  to  the  in&nts ;  and  may  main* 
tain  actions  against  any  person  who  shall  wrongfully  Utlce  or 
detain  them  from  bis  custody. 

Thb  power  of  tbe  &tber  ceases  on  the  arrival  of  the  child 
ai  tbe  age  of  majority,  which  has  been  variously  established 
in  diffident  countries,  but  with  us  is  fixed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one;  and  this  is  the  period  of  majority  now- fixed  by 
the  French  civil  code.**  In  this  respect,  the  Napoleon  code 
was  an  improvement  upon  the  former  law  of  France,*  winch, 
in  imitation  of  the  civil  law,  continued  the  minority,  to  the 
end  of  'twenty-five  years. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  father  during  the  minority  of 
the  child,  his  authority  and  duty,  by  the  principles  of  naloral 
law,  would  devdve  upon  the  mother ;  and  some  nations,  and 
)iartic|ilarly  the  French,  in. their  new  civil  code,''  have  so 
ordained.  Tbe  iather  is,  however,  under  tbe  French  law, 
aikwed,  by  will,  to  appoint  an  adviser  to  the  mother,  with- 
out whose  advice,  she  can  do  no  act  relating  to  the  guar- 
dianship. This  is  analogous  .to  our  law,  which  allows  the 
father,  and  tbe  father  only,  to  create  a  tesUtmentary  guar- 
dianship of  tb^  child.  But  if  there  be  no  such  testamentary 
disposition,  the  mother,  after  the  fether's  death,  is  entitled 
to  the  guardian  of  the  person,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  estate 
of  the  infant,  until  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  it 
is  of  sufficient  age  to  choose  a  guardian  for  itself.''   In  New- 


a  No.  488.  . 

b  ln»iU.  Droit  Francaii,  par  ArgoUy  b.  i.  cfa.  7. 
c  No.  390—402. 

d  IaU.  tec.  123.    3  Co.  38.     Co.  lAU,  84.  b.    2  AUc.  14.    3  Om. 
Dig.  tit.  Chtardittn.  B.  D.  E.    7  Vesey,  348. 
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York,  the  mother  is,  in  that  case,  by  statute,  entkfed  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  estate.* 

IIL  Of  the  duties  of  Children. 

The  duties  that  are  enjoined  upon  children  to  their  pa- 
rente,  are  obedience  and  assistance  during  their  own  mino- 
rity,  and  gratitude  and  reverence  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Tbisj  as  well  as  the  other  prihiary  duties  of  domestic 
life^  have  generally  been  the  objects  of  municipal  law.  -  1Mb- 
obedience  to  parents  was  punisbed  under  the  Jewish  law 
with  death  ;*  and  with  the  Hindoos,  it  was  attended  with  the 
ioes  of  the  child's  inheritance.*  Nor  can  the  c^EMBkal  scho- 
lar be  at  a  loss  to  recollect  how  assiduously  the  ancieot  Greeks 
provided  for  the  exercise  offihal  gratitude  They  oooskleied 
the  o^^ea  of  it-  to  he  eztremdy  impious,  and  attended  with 
the  most  certain  effects  of  divine  vengeance/'  .  It  was  also 
an  object  of  civil  animadversion.  Solon  ordered  all  perscms 
who  refused  to  make  due  proviswns  for  their  parents  to  be 
punashed  with  infamy ;  and  the  same  penalty  was  ineuned 
for  personal  violence  towards  them.'  When  children  iinder*> 
took  any  hazardous  enterprise,  it  was  customary  (o  engage  a 
friend  to  maintain  and  protect  their  parents ;  and  we  have  a 
beatitifijd  allusion- to  this  custom  in  the  speech  which  Virgil 
pots  into  the  mouth  of  Euryalus,  when  rushing  into-dapger/ 
The  laws  of  New- York  have,  in  some  smaU  degree,  taken 


a  a:  T.  Revised  Statutei,  ?ol.  i.  718,  tec.  5. 

b  Deut.c,t\.n. 

€  €htUoo  Code,  by  HMed,  p.  64.  The  fivit  swigraalft  to  Maani- 
chotettt  followed  ih6  Jewjab  law,  and  made  filial  ditobediepce  a  capital 
emae.  Ooreraor  Hid^iman^  io  bk  Hieiory  of  JHoemthmeUfi  foI.  i. 
441,  says,  tbat  be  bad  met  witb  bat  one  codvicUod  under  tbat  saofui- 
oary  law,  and  tbat  odboder  was  reprieved. 

d  iHad,  h.  9,  ▼.  454.  Odyu.  b.  2,  r.  134.  Heeiod'e  Oper.Sf  Die. 
b.  1,T.  183— 186. 

e  PoUer'9  Greek  AiUiq.  vol.  ii.  347—351. 

/  Tuy  orOf  eoiare  nu^em  H  eueeurre  rehcke.    Mneid^  9.  S83. 
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care  to  tnhne  tbk  duty,  not  only  by  leaving  fc  in  the  power 
of  the  parent,  in  bis  discretion,  totally  tb  disinhertt,  by  wiH| 
his  ungrateful  children  ;  but  by  compelling  the  children, 
(being  of  suflkient  ability,)  of  poor,  old,  kme,  or  impotent 
peiBons,  not  able  to  maintain  tbemedTes,  to  reiieve  and  main- 
tain them.*  This  is  the  only .  legal  provision  (for  the  com- 
mon law  makes  none)  made  to  enforcet  a  plain  obligation  of 
the  law  of  ^sature.*  It  has  ny>re  than  once  been  hdd  in  this 
ooontry,  after  a  critical  examination  of  authorities,  that  a 
moral  obligation,  without  some  pre-existing  l^gal  obiigatioii 
appBeable  tathe  sobject  matter,  was  not  a  sufficient  conside- 
ration for  a:  promise ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  pnanise  of 
a  son  to  pay  for  past  expenditures  in  rdief  of  an  indigent  pa- 
rent, or  of  a  fiither  to  pay  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  and  sick  soUi 
who  mm  of  age,  and  indigent,  and  not  a  member  of  hk 
fomilyf  was  not  binding  hi  hiw.« 


IT.  Of  iUeffiiwiatB  Children. 

I  praceed  aen  to  examine  the  situation  of  iUegilinMt9 
chidben^  or  bastards,  being  persons- who  are  begotten  and 
bora  out  of  lawftd  wedlock. 

Tfaeoe-  unhappy  fruits  of  illicit  connexion  were,  by  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  made  capable  of  being  legitimated  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents  \  and  thw  doctrine 
of  legitimation  prevails  at  this  day,  with  different  modifica- 
tions, in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Scotland.'    But 


•  Jf.  r.  RnUtd  SUUuUi,  roK  i.  614.  > 

i  Edw^nii  T.  Davit,  IS  JoAn«.  R^  SU.    Rex  ▼•  Maodra,  Sir. 

c  Milb  V.  WynM,  3  Fickerimg,  f0^    Gook  .r..  Bndlsf,  7  Gbmi. 

d  Coudoumier  de  Jfonnendie,  cb.  27*  9  Dmmi^^U  Code  OM, 
N«.33U  ifnfc.  ImI.  116.  /it jf.  1. 10.  13.  Code,  6.  S7. 10.  Btd- 
ler*»  noU  181  to  lib.  3  Co.  LiU.  Foet^  Com.  ad  Pmd.  25. 7.  see.  6 
and  n.  Dutertation  dans  luq^le  on  diicuU  le§  Prineipet  du  DroU 
Romain,  tt  du  DroU  Frtmeoity  par  rappori  amc  Baimtd$.  Oemrres  de 
Ckanetlier  D^Aguet^eaUf  torn.  yii.  381.  470. 
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this  principle  has  nev^  beeo  introduced  into  the  English 
law;*  and  Sir  William  Blackstone^  has  zealously  main- 
tained, in  this  respect,  the  superior  policy  of  the  common 
law.*  We  have,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  a  memorable 
case  in  English  history.  When  the  English  bishops,  in  the 
reign  of  Hen.  UI.,  petitioned  the  lords,  that  they  would  con- 
sent that  persons  born  before  matrimony  should  be  legitimate, 
as  well  as  those  bom  after  matrimony  in  lespect  to  hereditary 
succession,  inasmuch  as  a  canon  of  the  church  had  accepted 
all  such  as  legitimate,  so  fiur  as  regarded  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, the  earls  and  barons,  with  one  voice,  answered,  quod 
fuduni  leges  Anglim  mutare,  quce  hue  usque  usttatce  sunt 
€t  approbat(B.^ 

SeUen,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  Fleta,*  mentions,  that 
the  children  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  bom  be- 
fcure  marriage,  were  legitimated  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  11.,  founded  on  some  obscure  common 
law  custom ;  and  Harrington,  in  his  Observations  upon  the 
Statutes/  speaks  of  the  Roman  law  on  this  subject  as  a 
very  humane  provision  in  favour  of  the  innocent  The  op- 
position of  the  English  barons  to  the  introduction  of  the  rule 
of  the  dvil  law,  is  supposed  to  have  arisen,  not  so  much  from 
any  aversion  to  the  principle  itself,  as  to  the  sanction  which 


a  lo  Doe  v.  Vardell,  5  Barmo.  Sf  Cress.  438,  it  was  held»  that  a  child 
born  in  Scotland  of  unmarried  parents  domiciled  there,  and  who  after- 
waYds  marry,  could  not  inherit  lands  in  England,  for  the  English  law 
does  not  recognise  the  legitimacy,  by  foreign  law  and  by  marriage,  of 
persons  so  bom. 

6  Com.  foL  i.  455. 

c  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  eleven  of  the  United  States,  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law  prevails  on  this  point,  in  opposition  to  the  common 
law,  viz. :  In  Vermont,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Ohb.  Griffith's 
Law  Rtg,  passim* 

d  Slot.  ofJdeHon,  ^0  Hen.  III.  cb.  9. 

€  Ch.  9,  sec.  2. 

/  P.  38. 

Vol.  II.  27 
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would  thereby  be  given  to  the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  their 
own  common  law.  In  the  new  civil  code  of  France,*  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law  is  adopted,  provided  the  illegitimate 
children  were  not  offspring  of  incestuous  or  adulterous  inter- 
oouise,  and  were  duly  acknowledged  by  their  parents  before 
marriage,  or  in  the  act  of  celebration.  Voefi  presses  this 
doctrine  of  legitimation  by  a  subsequent  marriage,  to  a  very 
great  extent  Thus,  if  A.  has  a  natural  son,  and  then  mar- 
ries another  woman,  aud  has  a  son,  who  is  at  his  birth  the 
lawful  heir,  and  his  wife  dies,  and  he  then  marries  the  wo- 
man by  whom  he  had  the  natural  son,  and  has  sons  by  her  ; 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  law,  as  stated  by  Yoet, 
the  bastard  thus  legitimated,  excludes,  by  his  right  of  primo- 
geniture, not  only  his  brothers  of  the  full  blood,  by  the  last 
marriage,  but  the  sob  of  the  first  marriage.  The  latter  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  right  of  inheritance,  once  vested  in  him 
by  his  primogeniture,  by  an  act  of  his  finther  to  which  he 
never  consented.  The  civil  la^  rule  of  retrospective  legiti- 
mation, will  sometimes  lead  to  this  rigorous  consequence. 

But  not  only  children  born  before  marriage,  but  those  who 
are  born  so  long  aflLer  the  death  of  the  husband,  as  to  destroy 
all  presumption  of  their  being  his  ;  and,  also^  all  children 
born  during  the  long  and  continued  absence  of  the  husband, 
so  that  no  access  to  the  mother  can  be  presumed,  are  reputed 
bastards.*"  The  rule  at  common  law,  (and  which  subsisted 
from  the  time  of  the  year  books  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,)  declared  the  issue  of  every  married  woman  to 
be  legitimate,  except  in  the  two  special  cases  of  the  impotency 
of  the  husband,  and  his  absence  from  the  realm.^  But  in 
Pendrell  v.  Pendrell,''  the  absurd  doctrine  of  making  legiti- 


«  Code,  CivU  No.  331 ,  332,  333.  336. 

b  Com.  ad  Pond.  25.  7.  sec.  11. 

c  Cro.  Jac.  541.     Co.  LUL  244.  a.     1  Blaek*.  Com,  456,  457. 

d  Co.  JM.  244.  a. 

<  Sir.  925. 
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macy  rest  entirely  and  conclusively  upon  the  fact  of  the  hus- 
band being  infra  quaiuor  maria,  was  exploded,  and  ever 
since  that  time,  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy 
of  the  child  of  a  married  woman,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  resting  on  decided  proof  going  to  establish  a 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  the  nob-access  of  the 
husband,  and  it  is  a  question  for  a  jury  to  determine.*  The 
rale  is,  that  where  it  clearly  appears  that  the  husband  could 
not  have  been  the  father  of  the  child,  it  is  a  bastard,  though 


a  3P,  JTmt.  275,  27d.     Sir.  925.    Salk.  123.    Harg.  noU,  No. 
193  to  lib.  2.    Co.  LUt,    BuLler't  noU^  No.  178  to  lib.  3.  Co.  LUt.    4 
Term  Hep.  25 1 .  356.    4  Bro.  90.     8  EaH,  1 93.     Com.  Dig.  tit.  Bas- 
tard, A,  B.     Head  r.  Head,   1  Simons  4»  Siuart,  150,  and  the  opioioDi 
of  the  judges  given  to  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  the  Banbury  Peerage 
Ccue  in  1813,  ibid.  153.     4  PeUndorfs  Ahr.  170.     The  evidence 
must  foi  01  clear  aqd  decided  proof  of  non-access  by  Ibe  husband,  in  or- 
der to  bastardize  the  issue.    By  the  statute  law  of  New-Tork,  if  tbe 
husband  continues  absent,  out  of  the  state,  for  one  whole  year  prerious 
to  the  birth  of  the  child,  separate  from  the  mother,  and  leases  the  mo- 
ther during  that  time  continuing  and  residing  in  the  state,  the  child  is 
deemed  a  bastard.     So  it  is  a  bastard,  if  begotten  and  born  during  the 
separation  of  its  mother  from  her  husband,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  JV.  T.  Revised  Skduies,  vol.  i. 
641,  sec.  1.    The  statute  declares,  that  the  child,  in  such  cases,  shall 
be  deemed  a  bastard.    Still  the  statute  may  be  so  construed  as  to  let  in 
proof  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  non-access  of  the  husband,  and  justify 
the  inference  of  cohabitation  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  diyorce.    If  this 
be  not  the  construction,  then  the  law,  as  it  stood  before,  resting  on  prin- 
ciples adapted  to  circumstances,  was  wiser  and  safer.     The  code  Na- 
poleon is  stricter  than  tbe  English  rule,  for  it  allows  the  issue  to  be  bas- 
tarded  only  on  proof  that,  by  reason  of  distance  or  accident,  cohabitation 
of  husband  and  wife  was  impossible.     Code  J^apoleon,  n.  312.     So,  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  held,  in  cases  of  voluntary  separation,  that  access  is  al- 
ways presumed,  unless  cohabitation  was  physically  impossible.  (Tate  v. 
Penne,  19  Jdarlirii  548.)     See  Eding.  Remew^  No.  97,  a  review  of 
Le  MerchanVs  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
claims  to  the  Barony  of  Gardner y  in  which  the  law  of  legitimacy  is  fully 
and  ably  discussed. 
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bora,  or  begotted  aod  born  during  marriage.*  It  is  not  ne- 
ceasary  thai  I  should  dwell  more  particularly  ou  this  braach 
of  the  law,  and  the  principles  and  reasoning  upon  which  this 
doctrine  of  presumptbn  applicable  to  the  question  of  l^iti- 
macy  is  founded,  will  be  seen  at  large  in  the  cases  to  which 
I  have  referred.* 

A  bastard  being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  nuUius  jUiiuf  or, 
as  the  civil  law,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  &ther, 
equally  concluded,  pcUrem  Jiabere  nan  intelligunturj*  he 
has  no  inheritable  blood,  and  is  incapable  of  inheriting  as 
heir,  either  to  his  putative  father,  or  his  mother,  or  to  any 
one  else,  nor  can  he  have  heirs  but  of  his  own  body.*     This 
rule  of  the  common  law,  so  far  at  least  as  it  excludes  him 
from  inheriting  as  heir  to  his  mother,  is  supposed  to  be  found- 
ed partly  in  policy,  to  discourage  illicit  commerce  between  the 
sexes.    Selden  said/  that  not  only  the  laws  of  England,  but 
those  of  all  other  civil  states,  excluded  bastards  from  inherit- 
ance, unless  there  was  a  subsequent  legitimation.    Bastards 
are  incapable  of  taking,  in  New- York,  under  the  law  of  de- 
scents, and  they  are  equally  incapable  in  several  of  the  other 
United  States,  which  follow,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  of  the 
English  law.    But  in  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio^    Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,   Tennessee,   and 
North  Carolina,  bastards  can  inherj^  from,  and  trasmit  to 
their  mothers,  real  and  personal  estate^  tinder  some  modifica- 
tions, which  prevail  particularly  in  the  states  of  Connecticut! 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee ;  and  in  New- York, 
the  estate  of  an  illegitimate  intestate  descends  to  the  mother. 


a  The  KiDg  v.  LoiTe,  8  EaH^  193. 

h  If  the  child  be  bom  immediately  after  marriage,  it  is  still  a 
legitimate  child,  unless  the  ooD-access  of  the  busbaDd  prior  to  the  mar- 
riage be  sufficieDtly  prored,  2  Bladct.  Cam.  454. 

c  Co.  IMt.  123,  a. 

d  IfuL  1. 10.  12. 

e  1  Blacks,  Com.  459. 

/  Note  C.  to  Fbrieique  de  laud.  ^g.  Ang.  ch*  40. 
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and  the  rdalives  on  the  part  of  the  mother.*   In  North  Caro- 
lina, the  legislature,  in  1829,  enabled  bastards  to  be  kgiti- 
maled,  on  the  intermarriage  of  the  putative  fiither  with  the 
uKiiher,  and  on  his  petition,  so  &r  as  to  enable  the  child  lo 
inherit,  as  if  he  was  la¥^uUy  bom,  the  real  and  personal 
estate  of  the  &tber.    In  Louisiana,  bastards,  (being  defined 
to  be  children  whose  &ther  is  unknown,)  and  adulterous  or 
iooeatuous  children,  have  no  right  of  inheritance  to  the  estates 
of  their  natural  &ther  or  mother.    But  other  natural  or  iUe- 
gitioiate  children  succeed  to  the  estate  of  the  .mother  in  de- 
&ult  of  la¥^ul  children  or  descendants,  and  to  the  estate  of 
the  fiedher  who  has  acknowledged  them,  if  he  dies  mthout 
lineal  or  collateral  relations,  or  without  a  surviving  wife.* 
This  relaxation,  in  the  laws  of  so  many  of  the  states,  of  tlie 
severity  of  the  common  law,  rests  upon  the  principle,  that  the 
relaiion  of  parent  and  child,  which  exists  in  this  unhappy 
case,  in  aU  its  native  and  binding  force,  ought  to  produce  the 
ordinary  legal  consequences  of  that  consanguinity.     The 
ordinance  of  Justinian,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  with  excep- 
tions, allowed  a  bastard  to  inherit  to  his  mother ;«  and,  in 


a  Chriffiih'M  Law  RegiHer^  h.  t.  Mw-York  Recited  Sloluteff,  vol.  i. 
753,  tec.  14.    Ibid.  754,  sec.  19.    See  alao,  vol.  iv.  title  by  deacent. 

6  Cml  Code  qf  Louitiana^  act  220.  912,  913, 914.    By  a  statute  of 

Louisiana  in  1831,  white  fathers  or  mothers  may  legitimate  their  natural 

children  by  act  made  before  a  notary  aod  two  witnesses,  provided  they 

be  not  colored  children ;  and  free  people  of  color  may  legitimate  their 

ookved  oApring,  bat  the  natural  children  must  be  the  issue  of  parents 

who  might  have  laWlaUy  contracted  marriage,  and  the  parents  roust 

have  no  uoendanti  or  legitimate  descendants.    In  Korth  Carolina,  also, 

by  statute  in  1830,  the  putative  father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  after 

marriage  with  the  mother,  or  after  her  death,  may,  on  petition  and  proof 

of  the  (acts  before  a  court  of  justice,  procure  the  legitimatioo  of  such 

children,  and  such  legitimation  will  enable  the  child  to  inherit  from  the 

father  lands  whereof  he  may  die  seised  in  fee,  and  to  take  under  the 

statute  of  distributioo  of  penooal  estate,  equally  as  if  born  in  lawful 

wedlock. 

e  Code,  lib.  6.  57, 5. 
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several  cases  in  the  English  law,  the  obligations  of  oonsan- 
guiaity  between  the  mother  and  her  illegitimate  offirpring, 
have  been  recognised.     The  rule  that  a  bastard  is  nuUius 
jUius^  applies  only  to  the  case  of  inheritances.*     It  has  been 
held  to  be  unlawful  for  him  to  marry  within  the  levitical  de- 
grees,* and  a  bastard  has  been  considered  to  be  within  the 
marriage  act  of  26  Geo.  11.,  which  required  the  consent  of 
the  father,  guardian,  or  mother,  to  the  validi^  of  the  mar- 
riage of  a  minor.*     He  also  takes  and  fdlows  the  settlement 
of  his  mother.'     With  the  exception  of  the  right  of  inherit* 
ance  and  succession,  bastards,  by  the  English  law,  as  well  as 
by  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  are  put  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  their  fellow  subjects  ;'  and  in  this  coun- 
try we  have  made  very  considetable  advances  towards  giving 
them  also  the  capacity  to  inherit,  by  admitting  them  to  pos- 
sess inheritable  blood.    We  have,  in  this  respect,  followed 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  some  of  the  ancient  nations,  who  de- 
nied to  bastards  an  equal  share  of  their  father's  estate^  {for 
that  would  be  giving  too  much  countenance  to  the  indul- 
gence of  criminal  desire,)  but  admitted  them  to  a  certain  por- 
tion, and  would  not  sufier  them  to  be  cast  naked  and  desti- 
tute upon  the  world/ 


a  Bailer,  J.,  1  T«rm  Rep.  101.  Bow  v.  NotttDgham,  1  JV*.  H.  Rtp. 
260. 

b  Haiaes  v.  Jeffei,  1  Lord  Raym.  68. 

e  Kiog  y.  Inhabitants  of  Hodnett,  1  Term  Rep.  96.  Homer  r.  Lid- 
diard,  1  Hogg.  ConaiH.  Rep.  337.  Bat  the  consent  of  the  nataral  pa- 
rents of  illegitimate  minors  is  not  sufficient,  and  tnere  mast  be  a  g^aar- 
dian  appointed  by  chancery,  ibid.  The  prohibition  of  manria|^  be- 
tween relatives  in  the  ascending  and  descending  lines,  and  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  applies  equally  to  illegitimate  children  and  rela- 
tives.   JV*.  Y.  Revised  Siatviei,  rol.  ii.  139,  sec.  3. 

d  3  JoAfif.  Rep.  16.  17  Johu.  Rep.  41.  12  Man.  Rep.  429.  5 
Conn.  Rep.  584. 

e  Oewnree  D'Agueeseau^  torn.  7.  384, 385.    BvUer*s  noie,  No.  176 
to  lib.  3.  Co.  LiU.     1  Biacks.  Com.  459. 
/  PoUer'e  Greek  AfUiq.  vol.  tU  340.    Oentoo  code,  by  Haihedy  p. 
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The  mother,  or  repated  lather,  is  generally,  in  this  ooim- 
try,  chargeable  by  law  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bastard 
child,  and  in  New- York  it  is  in  such  way  as  any  two  justi- 
ces of  the  peace  of  the  county  shall  think  meet ;  and  the 
^oods,  chattels,  and  real  estate  of  the  parents,  are  seizable  for 
the  support  of  such  children,  if  the  parents  have  absconded. 
The  reputed  father  is  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment,  until 
he  ^ives  security  to  indemnify  the  town  chargeaUe  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  child.*  These  provisicMis  are  intended 
for  the  public  indemnity,  and  were  borrowed  from  the  seve- 
ral English  statutes  on  the  subject ;  and  similar  regulations 
to  coerce  the  putative  father  to  maintain  the  child,  and 
indemnify  the  town  or  parish,  have  been  adopted  in  the  seve^ 
ral  states. 

The  fether  of  a  bastard  child  is  liable  upon  his  implied 
contract,  for  its  necessary  maintenance,  without  any  compul- 
sory order  being  made  upon  him,  provided  he  has  adopted  the 
child  as  his  own,  and  asquiesced  in  any  particular  disposition 
of  iu^  The  adoption  must  be  voluntary,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  mother,  for  the  putative  fiuher  has  no  legal  right 
to  the  custody  of  a  bastard  child,  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  the  mother  ;  and,  except  the  cases  of  the  intervention  of 
the  town  officers,  under  the  statute  provisions,  or  under  the 
implied  contract  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  child,  the 
mother  has  no  power  to  compel  the  putative  father  to  support 
the  child.  She  has  a  right  to  the  custody  and  control  of  it 
as  against  the  putative  bther,  and  is  bound  to  maintain  it  as 


73.  Tlie  protectioD  aad  teoderDest  wbicb  the  Goddess  Fortuoe  is 
•apposed  to  bestow  upon  fouodliogs,  is,  says  Mr.  Gifford,  one  of  tbe 
most  amasio;  aod  animated  pictures  that  tbe  keen  and  vigorous  fancy 
of  Ju?enal  ever  drew : 

Staiforhma  inqtroba  noc/u, 
Arrident  nudit  infimiibut,    Hosfivei  omnef, 
InooUritque  tintu  Sat.  6.  t.  603—605. 

a  JV.  F.  RmriMed  Statutes,  foi.  i.  640—656. 
b  Hesketb  v.  Gowing,  5  £#p.  JV.  P.  Rep.  131. 
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its  natural  guardian ;'  though,  perh^ps^  the  putative  fiuher 
might  asBert  a  right  to  the  custody  ot  the  child  as  against  a 
stranger.* 

There  are  cases  in  wliich  the  courts  of  equity  have  r^aid- 
ed  bastards  as  having  strong  claims  to  equitable  protection, 
and  have  decreed  a  specific  performance  of  voluntary  settle- 
ments made  by  the  £EUher  in  £Etvour  of  the  mother  of  her 
natural  child."^  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  courts  of  equity  have  withheld  from  the  illegitimate  child 
every  favourable  intendment  which  the  lawful  heir  would 
have  been  entitled  to  as  of  course.  Thus,  in  Fursaker  v. 
Robinsorij*  a  natural  daughter  brought  her  lull  against  the 
heir  at  law  to  supply  a  defective  conveyance  fiom  her  &ther 
to  her,  but  the  chancellor  refused  to  assist  her,  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  a  mere  stranget,  being  nuUius  JUia,  and  not 
taken  notice  of  by  the  law  as  a  daughter,  and  that  the  fitther 
was  not  under  any  legal  obligation  to  provide  for  her  as  a 
child,  though  he  might  be  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
so  the  conveyance  was  voluntary,  and  without  any  conside- 
ration. This  hard  decision  was  made  by  Lord  Ck>wper,  in 
1717  ;  but  the  language  of  Lord  Ch.  King,  in  a  subsequent 
case,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,'  is  certainly  much  more 
conformable  to  justice  and  humanity.    <<  If  a  man,"  says  be, 


a  The  KiDg^  ▼.  Soper,  5  Term  Rep,  278.  Ex  parte  Ann  Knee,  4 
Bt.  4*  PuU.  148.  The  People  ▼.  Landt,  2  Johtu.  Rep.  376.  Car- 
penter ▼.  Whitman,  15  Johm.  Rep,  208.  Wright  y.  Wright,  2  Man. 
Rep.  109.  Acosta  v.  Robin,  19  Jlfar(tft*<  LotHt.  Rep.  387.  The  power 
of  the  putative  father  o?er  the  illegitimate  child,  vras  denied  in  the  Ro- 
man law,  and  it  is  equally  so  io  the  Spanish  law,  Ibid. 

b  Rex  ▼.  Comfortb,  Sir,  1162. 

c  Marchioness  of  Annandale  ▼.  Harris,  2  P.  Wme,  432.  Horten  ▼. 
Gibson,  4  S.  Car,  Equity  Rqt.  139.  Bunn  v.  Winthrop,  1  Johnt.  Ch. 
Rep.  338. 

d  Prec.  in  Ch.  475.  1  Eq,  Cat.  Abr.  123.  pi.  9.  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep. 
139.     Gt/&.  F. /2.  256. 

e  Marchioness  of  Annandale  T.  Harris,  2  P.  Wme.  432. 
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^does  mUead  an  iDnocent  woman,  it  Is  both  reason  and  joe- 
tice  that  he  should  make  her  reparation.  The  case  is 
stronger  in  respect  to  the  innocent  child,  whom  the  father  has 
occasioned  to  be  brought  into  the  world  in  this  shameful 
manner,  and  for  whom,  in  justice,  he  ought  to  provide."  In 
Knye  v.  Moore^*  the  vice-chancellor,  in  pursuance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  King,  assisted  to  uphold  and  enforce  a  deed 
by  the  father  making  provision  for  the  mother  and  his  ille- 
gitimate children,  after  his  death.  So,  in  Pratt  v.  Flamer^^ 
a  devise  by  the  father  to  an  unborn  illegitimate  child,  in  which 
the  mother  was  described,  was  held  valid ;  and  there  are  other 
cases  in  which  bequests  by  will,  in  fioivour  of  illegitimate 
children,  have  been  liberally  sustained.' 


a  1  <$fiiiofi  4r  SUuirty  61. 
b  6  Harr.  ^  John».  10. 

c  Beachcroft  v.  Beachcroft,  1  Madd,  Rep.  234,  Phil.  adit.     Card- 
er  V.  Heyer,  2  Paige  1 1. 


ToL.  n.  28 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

OF  GUARDIAir    AND    WARD. 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  is  nearly  alUed  to  thai 
of  parent  and  child.  It  applies  to  children  during  their  mi- 
nority, and  may  exist  during  the  lives  of  the  parents,  if  the 
infant  becomes  vested  with  property;  but  it  usually  takes 
place  on  the  death  of  the  father,  and  the  guardian  is  intended 
to  supply  his  jdace. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  guardianship ;  one  by  the  common 
law,  and  the  other  by  statute  ;  and  there  were  three  kinds  of 
guardians  at  common  law,  viz. :  guardian  by  nature,  guardian 
by  nurture,  and  guardian  in  socage.* 

(1.)  Guardian  hy  nature^  is  the  &ther,  and  on  his  death, 
the  mother;  and  this  guardianship  extends  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  of  the  child,  and  it  extends  only  to  the  cus- 
tody of  his  person,  and  it  yielded  to  guardianship  in  socage.* 
It  was  doubted  for  some  time  in  the  books,  whether  the  guar- 
dian by  nature  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  infant,  and  could  give  a  competent  discharge  to 
an  executor  on  the  payment  of  a  legacy  belonging  to  the 
child ;  and  it  was  finally  understood  that  he  could  not'' 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  tirnt  if  a  child  becomes  vested  with 


a  Co.  IML  88.  b.     3  Ch.  37.  b. 

b  Co.  LUL  84.  a.  LiU.  sec*  123.  Co.  LUL  87.  b.  88.  Hargrare't 
Dote,  12.  The  Kiog  ?.  Thorp,  6  Mod.  221.  Jadnoo  v.  Corobty  7 
Cowen,  36.    2  WendeU^  153.  S.  C. 

c  CuoDinfl^bam  v.  Harris,  cited  io  3  Bro.  186.  Genet  y.  Tallmadge, 
I  Johm.  Ch.  Rep.  3.    Miles  ▼.  Boyden,  3  Pkk.  213. 
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peraoual  property  only,  io  the  lifetime  of  the  ftitber,  there  is 
no  person  strictly  entitled  to  take  it  as  guardian,  until  a  guar- 
dian has  been  duly  appointed  by  some  public  authority^ 
though  if  real  estate  vests  in  the  infant,  the  guardian  io 
socage,  or  a  substitute  for  such  a  guardian  provided  by  sta- 
tute, will  be  authorized  Co  take  charge  of  the  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal.  The  father  has  the  first  title  to  guardian* 
ship  by  nature,  and  the  mother  the  second  ;  and  according 
to  the  strict  language  of  our  law,  says  Mr.  Hargrave,*  only 
the  heir  apparent  can  be  the  subject  of  guardianship  by  na- 
ture, and  therefore  it  is  doubted  whether  such  a  guardianship 
can  be  of  a  daughter,  whose  heirship  is  priesumptive,  and  not 
apparent  But  as  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  equally 
inherit  with  us,  the  guardianship  by  nature  would  seem  to 
extend  to  all  the  children.  The  Court  of  Oiancery,  for 
just  cause,  may  interpose  and  control  that  authority  and  dis- 
cretion, which  the  father  has  in  general  in  the  education  and 
management  of  his  child.*  In  De  Mantwville  v.  De  Man- 
neviUej^  Lord  Eldon  restrained  a  father  from  ddng  any  act 
towards  removal  of  his  infant  child  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
he  said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  con- 
trol the  right  of  the  father  prima  facie  to  the  person  of  his 
child,  was  unquestionably  established.  He  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  jurisdiction  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Hargrave ;' 
but  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  with  equal  ability 
by  M.  Fonblanque.  In  the  case  of  Wellesley  v.  Dvke  of 
Beaufort^*  the  Lord  Chancellor,  after  a  very  able  and  tho- 
rough investigation,  refused  to  restore  to  a  father  the  custody 
of  his  in&nt  children,  on  the  ground  that  his  character  and 
immoral  conduct  rendered  him  unfit  to  be  their  guardian  ; 


a  Note  66  to  lib.  2  Co.  LiiL 

b  t  Fbnb.  TV.  of  EquUy^  234,  nolo.    Creuze  v.  Huoter,  2  Cor,  S42. 

e  10  Fesey,  52. 

d  Note  70  to  Co,  lAU.  89.  a. 

c  t  RuatlVi  Rep,  1. 
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and  the  decision  was,  in  1828,  a£9rmed  by  the  House  of 
Leeds.  The  jurisdiction  of  Chancery,  and  the  fitness  of  its 
exercise  in  that  instance,  was  finally  established.* 

(2.)  Guardian  by  nurture^  occurs  only  when  the  infiint  is 
without  any  other  guardian,  and  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
parents,  first  to  the  &ther,  and  then  to  the  mother.  It  ex- 
tends only  to  the  person,  and  determines  when  the  in&nt 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  case  both  of  males  and 
females.  As  it  is  concurrent  with  guardianship  by  nature, 
it  IB  in  efiect  merged  in  the  higher  and  more  durable  tide  of 
guardian  by  nature.^  This  guardianship  is  said  to  apply  only 
to  the  younger  children,  who  are  not  heirs  apparent ;  and  as 
all  the  children  inherit  equally  imder  our  laws,  it  would  seem 
that  this  species  of  guardianship  has  become  obsolete. 

(3.)  Gttardian  in  socciffCf  has  the  custody  of  the  infiemt's 


a  Wellesley  v.  Wellesley,  1  Dow,  N.  S.  152.    That  caae  was  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  very  profound  discussions.     In  a  pamphlet, 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Beames,  entitled  '<  Observations  upon  tlie 
power  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  depriving  a  father  of 
the  custody  of  bis  children,"  the  power  was  deemed  very  questionable 
in  point  of  authority  as  well  aa  of  policy.    On  the  other  band,  in  a 
treatise  published  by  Mr.  Bam,  a  barrister,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
QaarUriy  Remew^  No.  77,  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  jurisdictioo,  aa 
asserted  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  confirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  ably  vindicated,  and  shown  to  be  connected  with  great  moral  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  nearest  ties  of  social  life.     Attempts  have 
been  made  to  control  the  father's  right  to  the  custody  of  his  infant  chil- 
dreB,.by  a  legacy  given  by  a  stranger  to  an  infant,  and  the  appointment 
by  him  of  a  guardian  in  consequence  thereof.    But  it  is  settled,  that  a 
legacy  or  gift  to  a  child,  confers  no  right  to  control  the  father's  care  of 
the  child,  and  no  person  can  defeat  the  father's  right  of  guardianship  by 
such  means.    If,  however,  the  father  accedes  to  the  conditions  of  the 
gift,  and  surrenders  up  his  control  of  the  child's  education,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  not  suffer  him  to  retract  it.     Lord  Thurlow,  in  Powel  v. 
Cleaver,  2  Bro,  500.     Colston  v.  Morris,  6  Madd.  89.    Lyons  v.  Bleu- 
kin,  1  Joe.  245. 

b  3  Co.  38.  b,     Hnrg.  note  67  to  lib.  2  Co.  LiU.    Com.  Dig.  liu 
Cruardian,  D. 
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landfly  as  well  as  of  his  person.*    It  applies  only  U>  lands  whidi 
the  infani  acquires  by  descent  ;^   and  the  common  law  gave 
this  guardianship  to  the  next  of  blood  to  the  child,  to  whom 
the  inheritance  could  not  possibly  descend ;  and  thereforei  if 
the  land  descended  to  the  heir  on  the  part  of  the  fether,  the 
mother,  or  other  next  relation  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  had 
(he  wardship;  and  so  if  the  land  descended  to  the  hw  on  the 
piiri  of  the  mother,  the  fiither,  or  his  next  of  blodd,  had  the 
wardship.'     These  guardians  in  socage  cease  when  the  child 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  for  he  is  then  entitled 
to  elea  his  own  guardian,  and  oust  the  guardiaif  in  socage, 
and  they  are  then  accountable  to  the  heir  for  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  estate.''     If  the  infant,  at  that  age,  does  not  elect 
a  guardian,  the  guardian  in  socage  continues.'     The  com- 
mon law,  like  the  law  of  Solmi/  was  strenuous  in  rejecting 
all  persons  to  whom  the  inheritance  might  possibly  arrive, 
and  its  advocates  triumph  in  this  respect  over  the  civil  law,' 
which  committed  the  burden  of  the  guardianship  to  the  per- 
son who  was  entitled  to  the  emolument  of  the  succession. 
As  we  have  admitted  the  half  blood  to  inherit  equally  with 
the  whole  blood,  this  jealous  rule  would,  still  more  extensively 
with  us,  prevent  relations  by  blood  from  being  guardians  in 
socage.      The  law   of  Scotland,  and  the  ancient  law  of 
Prance,  took  a  middle  course,  and  may  be  supposed,  in  that 
respect,  to  have  been  founded  in  more  wisdom  than  either 
the  civil  or  the  common  law.     They  committed  the  pupil's 
estate  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  legal  succession,  because 
he  is  most  interested  in  preserving  it  from  waste ;  but  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  custody  of  the  pupil's  person,  because 


a  Coin.  Dig.  tit.  Ouardian,  B. 
6  Qaadring^  v.  Downs,  2  J^od.  176. 
c  LUL  sec.  123.     Quadrin;  v.  Downs,  ^  Jiod.  176. 
d  LiU.  Ibid. 

e  The  Kiog  v.  Pierson,  Andrews'  Rep.  313. 
/  PtiUer'n  Greek  Aniiq.  vol.  i.  p.  171. 
g  Co.  LUt,  88.  b.     1  Blacks,  Com.  462. 
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bb  interest  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  life  of  the  pupil/ 
And  yet,  perhaps,  the  English,  the  Scots,  and  the  French 
laws,  equally  proceeded  on  too  great  a  distrust  of  the  ordinary 
integrity  of  mankind.  They  oiight,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  deprived  children  of  the  custody  and  maintenance  of 
their  aged  and  impotent  parents. .  It  is  equally  a  mistake  in 
politics  and  in  law,  to  consider  mankind  d^raded  to  the 
lowest  dqHhs  of  vice,  or  to  suppose  them  acting  under  the  uni- 
forni  government  of  virtue.  Man  has  a  mixed  character,  and 
practical  wisdom  does  not  admit  of  such  extreme  conclusions. 
The  dd  rule  against  committing  the  custody  of  the  person 
and  estate  of  a  lunatic,  to  the  heir  at  law,  has  been  over- 
ruled as  unreascmable.*  If  a  presumption  must  be  indulged, 
as  was  observed  in  one  of  the  cases,  it  would  be  in  favour  of 
kinder  treatment,  and  more  patient  fortitude,  from  a  daugh- 
ter, as  committee  of  the  person  and  estate  of  an  aged  and 
afflicted  mother,  than  from  the  collateral  kindred.  The  fears 
and  precautions  of  the  lawgiver  on  this  subject,  imply,  accoid- 
ingto  Montesquieu,  a  melancholy  consciousness  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  public  morals.' 

This  guardianship  is  a  personal  trust,  and  is  not  trans- 
missible by  succession,  nor  devisable,  nor  assignaUe.  It  ex- 
tends, not  only  to  the  person,  and  all  the  socage  estate,  but 
to  hereditaments,  which  do  not  lie  in  tenure,  and  to  the  per- 
sonal, estate.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  he 
supports  it  by  strong  reasons  \^  notwithstanding,  it  is  admit- 
ted, that  the  title  to  guardian  in  socage  cannot  arise  unless 
the  in&nt  be  seized  of  lands  held  in  socage.  This  guardian- 
ship in  socage  may  be  considered  as  gone  into  disuse,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country,  for  the  guaidian 


a  Erdcme*s  but.  p.  79.    HaUam  on  the  Middle  Age*,  toI.  i.  106. 
6  Dormer's  case,  2  P.  Wnu.  262.     Id  the  maUer  of  Linngstoo,  1 
Johnt.  Ch,  lUp.  436.    Lord  Hardwicke,  in  2  Aik.  14. 
e  Esprit  des Loix^Uv.  19,  cb.  24. 
d  Note  67  to  lib.  2  Co.  LUl. 
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must  be  some  idatioii  by  Mood  who  cannot  possiUy  Inherit, 
and  such  a  case  can  rarely  exist.  By  the  New-  York  Re- 
vised StaiiUeSj*  where  an  estate  in  lands  becomes  vested  in 
an  infant,  the  guardianship  of  such  infiint,  with  the  rights, 
powers,  and  duties  of  a  guardian  in  socage,  belong  to  the 
father  of  the  in&nt ;  and  if  there  be  no  father,  to  the  mother ; 
and  if  there  be  neither,  then  to  the  nearest  and  eldest  relative 
of  full  age,  not  being  under  any  legal  incapacity  ;  and  as  be- 
tween relatives  of  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity,  males 
are  preferred.  But  the  rights  and  authority  of  every  such 
guardian  are  superseded  in  all  cases  where  a  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  deed  or  last  wHl  of  the  father  of  the  infant,  or 
in  defiotult  thereof,  by  the  surrogate  of  the  county  where  the 
minor  resides.*  Surrogates  have  the  same  power  to  aUow 
and  appoint  guardians  as  is  possessed  by  the  chancellor,  and 
as  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are 
declared'  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  same  powers  and  juris- 
diction in  England,  with  the  exceptions,  additions,  and  limit- 
ations created  and  imposed  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  chancellor  of  New-York  retains  the 
jurisdiction  over  infants,  which  belongs  to  the  chancellor  in 
England,  and  which  belonged  to  the  chancellor  of  New- York 
prior  to  the  1st  January,  1830,  when  the  revised  statutes  took 
effect. 

(4.)  Testamentary  guardians,  to  which  1  have  already 
alluded,  are  founded  on  the  deed,  or  last  will  of  the  &ther, 
and  they  supersede  the  claims  of  any  other  guardian,  and 
extend  to  the  person,  and  real  and  personal  estate  of  the 
child,  and  continue  until  the  child  arrives  at  full  age.  This 
power  in  the  father  to  constitute  a  guardian  by  deed  or  will, 
was  given  by  the  statute  of  12  Charles  XL,  and  it  has  been 


a  Vol.  k  718, 8ec.  5. 

6  JV.  7.  Revited  SiatuUi,  vol.  i.  719,  sec.  7.    Vol.  ii.  151,  sec.  4, 
5,6. 

c  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  173,  sec.  36. 
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adopted  in  this  country.    A  will,  merely  appointing  a  testa- 
mentary guardian,  need  not  be  proved  ;  and  though  the  sta- 
tute speaks. of  appointment  by  deed,  as  well  as  by  will,  yet 
such  a  disposition  by  deed  may  be  revoked  by  will  ]  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  language  of.  the  English  statute,  and  from 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  the  deed  there  mentioned  is  only 
a  testamentary  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  deed,  and  to  ope- 
rate only  in  the  event  of  the  father^s  death.""    Though  the 
statute  laws  in  this  country,  which  have  adopted  or  followed 
the  provisions  in  the  English  statute,  may  have  abrigded  its 
explanatory  and  verbose  phraseology,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  they  intended  to  vary  the  construction  of  it.     These  pa« 
rental  guardians  may  be  appointed,  in  New- York,  by  the 
father,  whether  he  be  of  full  age  or  a  minor,  and  to  any  child 
being  a  minor  and  unmarried.^     The  better  opinion  is,  that 
such  a  jtestamentary  guardian  will  continue  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  though  the  infant  be  a  female,  and  marry  in  the 
mean  tiiDe,  if  the  will  be  explicit  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
trust ;  for  the  statute  gives  that  authority  to  the  father.    It 
has  been  held,  that  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  will  deter- 
mine the  guardianship  as  to  her,  though  not  so  as  to  a  son 
until  he  comes  of  age  ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  said,  in  Men- 
des  V.  Mende9f  that  it  had  been  so  adjudged  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury*8  case.    But,  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Roach 
v.  Garvan^^  the  language  of  the  chancellor  was,  that  the 
marriage  would  not,  of  itself,  determine  a  guardianship, 
though  the  court  would  never  appoint  a  guardian  to  a  mar- 
ried female  infant    The  latter  cases  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  marriage  of  a  female  infiemt  does  not  absolutely  deter- 
mine the  guardianship,  and  that  it  would  require  a  special 


a  Lord  Shaftsbury  v.  Hanoam,  Finch'i  Rep.  323.    Lord  Eldon,  id 
Ex  parU,  the  Earl  of  Ilcbeater,  7  Vesey,  367. 

b  JV*.  F.  Revised  Slaiuiee,  vol  ii.  150,  see.  1,2,3. 

c  1  Fef.  89.    3Jitk.  619. 

d  1  Fesey,  160. 
'    Vol.  II.  29 
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order  in  chancery  to  do  k.*  The  cases  are  not  very  clear 
and  consistent  on  this  point.  It  would  be  quite  reasonable 
that  the  marriage  of  a  female  ward  should  determine  the 
guardianship,  both  as  to  her  person  and  estate,  if  she  married 
an  adult.  It  ought  to  be  so  as  to  her  person,  but  not  as  to 
her  estate,  if  she  married  a  minor.  Upon  the  marriage  of  a 
male  ward,  the  guardianship  continues  as  to  his  estate,  though 
it  has  been  thought  otherwise  as  to  his  person.^ 

(5.)  The  distinction  of  guardians  by  nature,  and  by  so- 
cage, seems  now  to  be  lost,  or  gone  into  oblivion,  and  those 
several  kinds  of  guardian  have  become  essentially  superseded 
in  practice  by  the  chancery  guardians^  or  guardians  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  by  the  surrogates  in  the, 
respective  counties  of  New- York,  and  by  courts  of  similar 
character,  and  having  jurisdiction  of  testamentary  matters, 
in  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  Testamentary  guardians 
are  not  very  common,  and  all  other  guardians  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  jurisdictions.  The 
power  of  the  chancellor  to  appoint  guardians  for  infants  who 
have  no  testamentary  or  statute  guardian,  is  a  branch  of  his 
general  jurisdiction  over  minors  and  their  estates,  and  that 
jurisdiction  has  been  long  and  unquestionably  settled.^  The 
chancery  guardian  continues  until  the  majority  of  the  infimt, 
and  is  not  controlled  by  the  election  of  the  infant  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  fourteen.^    If  there  be  no  testamentary 


a  In  the  Matter  of  Wbit&ker,  4  Johns.  Ch,  Rfip,  380.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  rardy  removes  a  testamentary  guardian  duly  appointed, 
though  it  will  interfere  and  impose  such  restrictions  as  will  prevent  an 
abuse  of  the  trust.  Goodall  v.  Harris,  «.  P.  Wnu.  660.  Roach  y. 
6ar?an,  1  Vesey,  160,  and  the  note  of  Mr.  Bell,  ibid, 

h  Reeoe's  Domestic  Relations,  p.  328. 

c  Harg.  n.  70  to  lib.  2  Co.  Litt.  2  JFbnb.  Tr,  Eq.  228.  n.  10  Vesey, 
63.  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  in  Eyre  v.  Countess  of  Shaftsbury,  2  P.  Wms.  118, 
119. 

d  In  the  Matter  of  NicoU,  1  Johns.  Ch,  Rep.  26.  JV.  F.  Revised 
Siaiiaesy  yol.  ii.  151,  sec.  10.     In  Maryland,  it  is  provided  by  statute, 
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guardian,  the  Burrogate  is  aathorized  by  statule,  ia  New- 
York,*  to  allow  of  guardians  who  shall  be  chosen  by  infants 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  to  appoint  guardians  for 
such  as  shall  be  within  that  age,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man- 
ner as  the  chanceUor  may  appoint  or  allow  the  same,  upon 
the  guardian  giving  adequate  security  for  the  iaithfiil  dis- 
charge of  his  trust ;  and  upon  due  cause  shown,  and  due  in- 
quiry made,  the  surrogate,  who  appointed  a  guardian,  may 
remove  him  from  his  trust,  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead. 
Guardians  are  liable  to  be  cited  and  compelled  to  account 
before  the  surrc^te,  but  his  powers  in  these  respects  are  not 
exclusive.     The  general  jurisdiction  over  every  guardian, 
however  appointed,  still  resides  in  chancery ;  and  a  guardian 
appointed  by  the  surrogate,  or  by  will,  is  as  much  under 
the  Superintendence  and  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  of  the  power  of  removal  by  it,  as  if  he  were  appointed  by 
that  court^ 

The  practice  in  chancery,  on  the  appointment  of  a  guar- 
dian, is  to  require  a  master's  report  approving  of  the  person 
and  security  offered.  The  court  may,  in  its  discretion)  ap- 
point one  person  guardian  of  the  person,  and  another  guar- 
dian of  the  estate,  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  idiots  and 
lunatics,  there  may  be  one  committee  of  the  person,  and 
another  of  the  estate.  The  guardian  or  committee'  of  the 
estate  always  is  required  to  give  adequate  security,  but  the 
guardian  or  committee  of  the  person  gives  none. 


that  iofant  females,  at  the  age  of  sixteeo,  sbftll  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  recei?e  from  their  guardians,  possession  of  their  real  and  personal 
estates,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  they  hare  a  capacity  to  devise  real 
estate.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  commoo 
lavr,  and  in  othc^  respects  the  legal  minority  and  disablity  of  infancy  of 
females  as  well  as  of  males,  continues  until  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Da- 
yis  ▼.  Jacquin,  5  Harr»  4r  Johns.  100. 

a  JV.  F.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  150—152,  sec.  4,  5,  6.  10—19. 

b  In  the  Matter  of  Andrews,  I  Johns,  Ch.  Rep.  99.  Ex  parte 
Crumb,  2  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  439.  Duke  of  Beaufort  v.  Berly,  1  P. 
fFms.  702.     JV.  Y.  Revised  Statutes,  ?ol.  ii.  152,  153.  220. 
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The  guardian  of  the  estate  has  no  further  concern  with, 
or  contrd  over,  the  real  estate,  than  what  relates  to  the  rents 
and  profits.*  He  has  such  an  interest  in  the  estate  of  his 
ward,  as  to  enable  him  to  avow  for  danuige  feasant^  and  to 
bring  tresgass  or  ejectment  in  his  own  name.  There  were 
oommon  law  rights  belonging  to  the  guardian  in  socage,  and 
they  apply  to  the  general  guardian  at  the  present  day.*  He 
may  lease  during  the  minority  of  the  ward,  and  no  longer,* 
but  he  cannot  sell  without  the  authority  of  the  Cknirt  of 
Chancery.  He  may  sell  the  personal  estate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  trust,  without  a  previous  order  of  th^  court'  When- 
ever it  becomes  necessary,  in  New-York,  to  have  the  real 
estate  of  an  infant  sold,  there  roust  be  a  guardian  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  sale  is  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  application  and 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  are  to  be  under  its  order,  for  in 
respect  to  such  proceedings,  the  infant  is  considered  a  ward 
of  the  court.'  The  only  material  restriction  on  the  power 
and  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  case  is,  that 
no  estate  of  an  infant  can  be  sold  against  the  provisions  of 
any  last  will,  or  of  any  conveyance  by  which  the  estate  was 
vested  in  the  infant.  But  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
held  not  to  apply,  ordinarily,  to  the  case  of  a  female  infant 
who  is  married.     The  power  given  to  the  court  to  order  a 


a  Genet  y.  Tallroadge,  1  Joknt.  Ck,  Rep»  561. 

b  Shcpland  v.  Royle,  Cro.  J.  98.  Byrne  v.  Van  Hoesen,  5  Johns. 
Hep.  66.     King  v.  Inhabitants  of  Oakley,  1 0  Eait,  49 1 . 

c  Doe  Y.  Hodgson,  2  WiU.  129.  136.  Field  v.  Scheffelin,  7  Johnt. 
Ch.  J?cp..l54.  But  the  guardian's  lease  of  the  infant's  lands  for  a  term 
of  yeara  extending  beyond  the  infant's  age  of  14  years  is  voidable,  pro- 
yided  the  infant  be  then  entitled  to  choose  his  own  guardian,  and  it  may 
be  ayoided  by  the  subsequent  guardian  chosen  by  the  infant.  Snook  y. 
Sutton,  6  HaUtedy  133. 

d  Field  y.  Scheffelin,  7  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  150.  Ellis  y.  Essex  M. 
Bridge,  2  Pickering,  243. 

e  JV.  F.  Rensed  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  194,  eeo  170—180. 
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sale  of  tbe  retd  estate  of  infiints,  was  faneiided  for  their  better 
maintenapce  and  education,  aad  not  that  the  proceeds  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  husband.* 

In  addition  to  these  general  guardians,  every  court  has  the 
Hicidental  power  to  appmnt  a  guardian  ad  Utenij  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  general  guardian  will  not  be  received  as  <^ 
course  without  a  special  order  for  the  purpose** 

The  guardian's  tnist  is  one  of  obUgatioa  and  duty,  and 
not  of  speculation  and  profit  He  cannot  reap  any  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  ward's  money.  He  cannot  act  for  his 
own  benefit  in  any  contract,  or  purchase,  or  sale,  as  lo  the 
subject  of  the  trust  If  he  settles  a  debt  upon  beneficial  terms, 
or  purchases  it  at  a  discount,  tlie  advantage  is  to  accrue  en- 
tirely to  the  infiim's  benefit  He  is  liable  to  an  action  of 
account  at  common  law,  by  the  Infant,  after  he  comes  of  age ; 
and  the  infiint,  while  under  age,  may,  by  bis  next  friend,  call 
the  guardian  to  account  by  a  bill  in  chancery.  Every  guar- 
dian in  socage,  and  every  general  guardian,  whether  testa- 
mentary or  appointed,  is  bound  to  keep  safely  the  real  and 
personal  estate  of  his  ward,  and  to  account  for  the  personal 
ostare,  and  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  real  estate;  and  if  he 
suffers  any  waste,  sole,  or  destruction  of  the  inheritance,  he 


a  Matter  of  Wfaitaker,  4  Johm,  Ch.  Rep,  37S.  Tbe  ReTised  Sta- 
tutes of  New-York  hare  not  altered,  esscutialljr,  the  phraseology  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  when  the  decision,  in  the  case  of  WTiitakery  was  made. 
The  language  of  the  statute  is  sufficicnlljr  comprehensive  to  emlM^ce 
the  case,  and  there  may  be  instances  in  which  it  would  bo  necessary 
that  the  estate  of  a  female  married  infant  should  be  sold,  as  where  the 
husband  absconds  and  leaves  her  destitute.  The  case  referred  to,  pre- 
sumed that  the  power  to  direct  a  sale  still  resided  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  be  exercised  in  special  cases. 

6  Harg.  note  70,  and  note  f  20  lo  lib.  ft  Co.  JJU.  Huckle  v.  Wye, 
Carlh,  255.  Whoever  enters  upon  the  estate  of  an  infant,  is  consi- 
dered, in  equity,  as  entering  in  the  character  of  guardian,  and  after  the 
infant  comes  of  ago,  he  may,  by  bill  in  chancery,  recover  the  mesne 
profits.  Morgan  v.  Morgan,  1  Jiik.  489.  Drury  v.  Conner,  1  ifarrii 
4>  OiU,  220. 
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18  liable  to  be  ratnored,  and  to  answer  in  treUe  damages** 
If  the  guardian  has  been  guilty  of  n^ligence  in  the  keeping 
or  disposition  of  the  infant's  money,  wherd)y  the  estate  baa 
incurred  loss,  the  guardian  will  be  obliged  to  sustain  that  loss. 
The  guardian  must  not  convert  the  personal  estate  of  the 
infant  into  real,  or  buy  land  with  the  infant's  money,  with* 
out  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.     The  power 
resides  in  that  court  to  change  the  property  of  infuits  from 
real  into  personal,  and  from  personal  into  real,  whenever  it 
appears  to  be  manifestly  for  the  infant's  benefit*     It  is  said 
that  such  a  power  may  be  exercised  by  a  guardian  or  trustee, 
in  a  clear  and  strong  case,  without  the  previous  order  of  a 
court  of  equity  ;  but  the  inftint,  when  he  arrives  at  full  age,  ' 
will  be  entitled,  at  his  election,  to  take  the  land,  or  the  money, 
with  interest ;  and  if  he  elects  the  latter,  chancery  will  take 
care  that  justice  be  done,  by  considering  the  ward  as  trustee 
for  the  guardian  of  the  lands  standing  in  his  name,  and  will 
direct  the  ward  to  convey.^     And  if  the  guardian  puts  the 
ward*s  money  in  trade,  the  ward  will  be  equally  entitled  to 
elect  to  take  the  profits  of  the  trade,  or  the  principal,  vnih 
compound  interest,  to  meet  those  profits  when  the  guardian 
will  not  disclose  them.    So,  if  he  neglects  to  put  the^  ward's 
money  at  interest,  but  negligently,  aud  for  an  unreasonable 


a  J^eW'Tork  Rented  SkUutes^  vol.  ii.  153,  sec.  20,21. 

&  JBarl  of  WiocbelBea  v.  Norclifie,  1  Vem.  434.  Inwood  v.  Twyne, 
Amb.  417.  2  Eden^  148. 153.  S.  C.  AsbburtoD  r.  A8bburtoo,6  VcMey^ 
6.  Hugery.Hnger,3Dets.S.C.Eq.Rep.\Q.  3 Johnson^t Ck. R^. 
34B.  370. 

€  Tbat  such  a  power  might  be  exercised  witboat  a  previous  authority 
was  intimated  in  2  Eden,  152, 153,  and  Amb.  419  ;  aud  it  was  allowed 
aod  tustaiDed  afterwards  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvaoia,  in 
1  Rawle,  266.  But  it  is  an  extremely  perilous  act  in  a  trustee,  and 
cannot  be  recommended.  In  Virginia,  the  guardian  cannot  app^  any 
part  of  the  principal  of  the  infant's  estate  to  his  education  or  support, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  court  appointing  him.  Myers  v. 
Wade,  6  Randolph,  444. 
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Uixie,  suffers  it  to  lie  idle,  or  miogles  it  with  his  own,  the 
court  will  charge  him  with  simple  interest,  and,  in  cases  of 
gross  delinquency,  with  compound  interest.  These  principles 
are  understood  to  be  well  established  in  the  English  equity 
system,  and  the  principal  authorities  upon  which  they  rest 
were  collected  and  reviewed  in  the  chancery  decisions  in 
New-York,  to  which,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer,  as  they  have  recognised  the  same  doctrine.*  Those 
doctrines,  undoubtedly,  pervade  the  jurisprudence  of  every 
part  of  the  United  States.^ 

In  the  French  law,  when  children  are  orphans,  and  have 
no  guardian  appointed  by  the  parents,  nor  by  the  judge  within 
the  limitations  prescribed,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
family  {conseU  defamiUe)  for  the  nomination  of  a  guardian. 
The  family  council  is  composed  of  six  relations,  half  from  the 
paternal  and  half  from  the  maternal  line,  and  the  provision 
is  very  specific  in  its  details.  This  provision  has  been  incor- 
porated,  with  some  small  variations,  into  the  civil  code  of 
Louisiana.^ 


a  Oreeo  y.  Winter,  1  Johns,  Ch.  Rep.  26.  Dunscomb  y.  Dons- 
comb,  ibid,  508.  Shieffelio  y.  Stewart,  ibid.  620.  Holdridge  y.  Gil- 
lespie, 2  Johnt,  Ch,  Rep,  30.  Dayoue  y.  Fanoiog,  ibid.  252.  Smith 
y.  Smith,  4  Jchna,  Ch,  Rep,  281.  Eyertson  y.  Tappen,  5  JoAiw.  C%. 
Rep,  497.  ClarksoD  y.  De  Peyster,  1  Hopkin$j  424.  Rogers  y.  Ro- 
gers, t^td.  515. 

b  Reeoe'e  IhmesUc  Relatione,  p.  325, 326.  2  JV.  H,  Rep,  218.  1 
Maeon,  345.  5  Conn.  Rep.  475.  1  Petere*  Rep,  364.  3  iS.  C.  Eq. 
Rep,  241.  4  5.  C.  Eq,  Rep,  702—706.  Ringgold  y.  Ringgold,  1 
Harrie  Sf  QUI,  Jd.  Rep.  1 1 .  Edmonds  y.  Crenshaw,  Stale  Eq.  Rep, 
S.  C.  224.  A  guardian  settled  his  account  with  an  infant  within  a 
month  after  he  came  of  age,  and  when  the  latter  had  no  friend  or  ad- 
yiser  on  his  part.  Account  ordered  to  be  opened,  notwithstanding  the 
yoochers  had  been  deliyered  np.  Reyett  y.  Haryey,  1  Simone  4r  Skiarij 
502.  The  practice,  as  to  allowing  interest,  and  in  strong  cases  com- 
poand  interest,  against  trustees,  is  fuUy  discussed  in  Wright  y.  W^ght, 
2  MCorde  8.  C.  Ch.  Rqp,  186. 
€  Code  dnl,  book  1,  tit.  10.  Cinl  Code  <f  Louieiana,  art.  288.  kc. 
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LECTURE  XXXI. 

O*   INl'ANTS. 

The  necessity  of  guardians  results  from  the'  inability  of 
infknts  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  this  inability  con- 
tittues,  in  conterajdaticm  of  law,  until  the  in&nt  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  age  of  twenty-one  is  the 
period  of  majority  for  both  sexes,  according  to  the  English 
common  law,  and  that  age  is  completed  on  the  day  preceding 
the  anniversary  of  the  person's  birth.a  The  age  of  twenty- 
one  is  probably  the  period  of  absolute  majority  throughout  the 
United  States,  though  female  infants,  in  some  of  them,  have 
enlarged  capacity  to  act  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Louisiana  and 
France  follow  in  this  respect  the  common  law  period  of  limi- 
tation, though  entire  majority  by  the  civil  law,  as  to  males, 
was  not  until  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  Spain  and  Holland  fd- 
low  the  rule  of  the  civil  law.^  Nor  can  infants  do  any  act  to 
the  injury  of  tbeir  property,  which  they  may  not  avoid,  or 
rescind,  when  they  arrive  at  full  age.  The  reqwnsibflity  of 
infants  for  crimes  by  them  committed,  depends  less  on  their 


a  Anon.  1  SaJk,  44.    Sir  Robert  Howard's  cms,  %  SaXk.  6S5. 

ft  In^.  1. 23.  1  ParUdat  on  Obli^tioos,  5.  11.  6.  LutUiOes  qfthe 
Law»  of  Holiandy  by  Vander  Linden^  book  1,  cb.  6,  sec.  7.  1  Toul- 
lieTy  p.  163.  Cwil  Code  of  Louiiiana,  art.  41.  93.  Tbe  law  of  tbe 
domicil  of  birtb  goverDB  the  state  and  condition  of  the  minor,  into  what- 
e?er  country  he  removes,  and  his  minority  ceases  at  the  period  fixed  by 
those  laws  for  his  majority.  Barrera  y.  Alpuente,  18  JdarHn'i  LouU. 
i^p.69 

Vol.  n.  30 
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age,  timn  on  the  extent  of  their  discretion  and  capacity  to 
discern  right  and  wrong. 

Most  of  the  acts  of  infants  are  voidable  only,  and  not  abso- 
lutely void  ;  and  it  is  deemed  sufficient,  if  the  infent  be  allow- 
ed, when  he  attains  maturity,  the  privilege  to  affirm  or  avoid, 
in  his  discretion,  his  acts  done,  and  contracts  made  in  inCsLncy. 
But  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain  from  the  books,  the  pre- 
cise line  of  distinction  between  void  and  voidable  acts,  and 
between  the  cases  which  require  some  act  to  affirm  a  con- 
tract, in  order  to  make  it  good,  and  some  act  to  disaffirm  it, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  operation,  we  meet  with  much  con- 
tradiction and  confusion.  A  late  writer,  who  has  compiled  a 
professed  treatise  on  tlie  law  of  infancy,  concludes,  from  a 
review  of  the  cases,  that  the  only  safe  criterion  by  which  we 
can  ascertain  whether  the  act  of  an  infant  be  void  or  voida- 
ble, is,  "  that  acts  which  are  capable  of  being  legally  ratified 
are  voidable  only ;  and  acts  which  are  incapable  of  being 
legally  ratified  are  absolutely  void.*  But  the  criterion  here 
given  does  not  appear  to  free  the  question  from  its  embarrass- 
ment, or  afford  a  clear  and  definite  test.  All  the  books  are 
said  to  agree  in  one  result,  that  whenever  the  act  done  may 
he  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  it  shall  not  be  considered  void, 
but  he  shall  have  his  election,  when  he  comes  of  age,  to 
affirm  or  avoid  it ;  and  this,  says  Ch.  J.  Parker,^  is  the  only 
clear  and  definite  proposition  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
authorities.  But  we  are  involved  in  difficulty,  as  that  learned 
judge  admits,  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple. ■  In  Zouch  V.  Parsons,*^  it  was  held  by  the  K.  B., 
after  a  full  discussion  and  great  consideration  of  the  case, 
that  an  infant's  conveyance  by  lease  and  release,  was  voida- 
ble only  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Preston**  condemns  that  decision  in 


a  Bingham  on  Infancy,  33. 
b  Whitney  v.  Dutch,  14  Jtfcwi.  Rep.  457. 
c  SBarr.  1794. 

d  TrecUiMe  on  Conveyancing,  vol.  ii.  349.     Treaiige  an  MsiracU  tf 
Title,  vol.  i.  3«4. 
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the  most  peremptory  terms,  as  confounding  all  distinctions 
and  authorities  on  the  point ;  and  he  says,  that  Lord  Eldon 
repeatedly  questioned  its  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Bingham"  undertakes  to  show,  from  reason  and  authority, 
that  the  decision  in  Burrow  is  well  founded  ;  and  he  insists* 
that  all  the  deeds,  and  acts,  and  contracts  of  an  in&nt,  except 
an  account  stated,  a  warrant  of  attorney,  a.  will  of  lands,  a 
release  us  executor,  and  a  conveyance  to  his  guardian,  are, 
in  judgment  of  law,  voidable  only,  and  not  absolutely  void. 
But  the  modern  as  well  as  ancient  cases,  are  much  broader 
in  their  exception.  Thus  it  is  held,  that  a  negotiable  note, 
given  by  an  infant,  even  for  necessaries,  is  void  ;^  and  his 
acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  void ;'  and  his  contract  as 
security  for  another,  is  absolutely  void  ;'  and  a  bond,  with  a 
penalty,  though  given  for  necessaries,  is  void./  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  tendency  of  the  modern  deci- 
sions is  in  favour  of  the  reasonableness  and  policy  of  a  very 
liberal  extension  of  the  rule,  that  the  acts  and  contracts  of 
in&nts  should  be  deemed  voidable  only,  and  subject  to  their 
election  when  they  became  of  age,  either  to  affirm  or  disallow 
Ihem.'  ,  If  their  contracts  were  absolutely  void,  it  would  fol- 


a  Law  of  Jnfancy^  ch.  2. 

h  See  his  work,  p.  34,  and  alio  bis  preface. 

c  Swaiey  r.  Administrator  of  Vanderheyden,  10  Johnt^  Rep»  33. 
Tmeman  r.  Hurtt,  1  Term,  40.  M'CrilKs  rl  How,  3  JV*.  H.  Rep. 
348.     Contra,  Dubose  r.  Wheddon,  4  M*Ckfrd,  S«l. 

d  Williamson  r.  Watts,  1  Campb.  JV*.  P.  552. 

e  Cnrtin  r.  Patton,  11  Serg.  Sp  RateU,  305. 

/  Cb.  Liit.  172,  a.  recognised  as  being  still  the  tovr  by  Bay  ley  y  J,, 
10  3  Maul.  4*  Selw.  482. 

g  Wamsley  v,  Lindeoberger,  2  Randolph,  478.  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
Zoncb  ▼.  Parsons,  3  Burr,  1804,  beld  the  law  to  bare  been  truly  laid 
down  by  Perkine,  sec  12,  tbat  ^  all  such  gifts,  grants,  or  deeds,  made 
by  an  infant,  which  do  not  take  effect  by  delivery  of  bis  hand,  are  void. 
But  snob  gifts,  grants,  or  deeds,  made  by  an  infant  by  matter  in  deed, 
or  in  writing,  which  take  effect  by  delivery  of  bis  own  hand,  are  voida- 
ble." Chancellor  Jones,  in  Stafford  v.  Roof,  9  Cowen,  626,  adhered  to 
this  diitioctioo,  and  held,  that  manual  delivery  was  requisite  to  render 
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low  as  a  coQseqaence,  that  the  contract  could  have  no  effect^ 
and  the  party  coatracting  with  the  mfant,  would  be  equally 
discharged  .*  The  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Zauch  v.  Par- 
sansj  has  been  recognised  as  law  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
not  now  to  be  shaken.  On  the  authority  of  that  case,  even 
the  bond  of  an  infent  has  been  held  to  be  voidable  only  at  his 
dection.^  It  is  an  equitable  rule,  and  most  for  the  infiint's 
benefit,  that  his  conveyances  to  and  from  himself,  and  his 
amtracts,  in  roost  cases,  should  be  considered  to*  be  voidable 
only/  Lord  Ch.  J.  Eyre,  in  Keane  v.  Boycott^*  undertook 
to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  void  and  voidable  contracts,  on  the 
ground,  that  when  the  court  could  pronounce  the  contract  to 
be  to  the  infent's  prejudice,  it  was  void,  and  when  to  his  bene- 
fit, as  for  necessaries,  it  was  good  ;  and  when  the  contract 
was  of  an  uncertain  nature  as  to  benefit  or  prejudice,  it  was 
voidable  only  at  the  election  of  the  infant.  Judge  Story  de- 
clared these  distinctions  to  be  founded  in  solid  reason/  and 
they  are  considered  to  be  so,  and  the  point  is  not  susceptible 
of  greater  precision. 

If  the  deed  or  contract  of  an  infant  be  voidable  only,  it  is 
nevertheless  binding  on  the  adult  with  wbotn  he  dealt,  so 
long  as  it  remains  executory,  and  is  not  rescinded  by  the 
infant.-^  It  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  no  one  but  the  infant 


the  infuit*8  deed  of  lands  or  chattels  yoidable  ooly.  I  appreheDd  thftt 
the  modern  rule,  as  now  anderstood,  is  not  quite  so  preotse. 

a  1  Fhnb.  TV.  of  Eq.  74.  Id  GoodseU  ▼.  Myers,  3  WendM,  479, 
and  Dubose  y.  Wbeddon,  4  M'Cordy  221,  it  was  held,  that  the  note  of 
an  infant  was  Foidable  and  not  void. 

b  Conroe  v.  Birdsall,  1  Johns,  Cat,  127. 

c  Jackson  v.  Carpenter,  11  Johnt,  Rep,  539.  Oliver  v.  Hoadlet, 
13  JtfoM.  Rep,  237.  RoberU  v.  Wiggio,  1  JV.  H,  Rtp,  73.  Wright 
T.  Steele,  2  JV.  JET.  Rep,  66.    Kline  ▼.  Beebe,  6  Ckmn,  Rep,  494. 

d  %  H.  BUuki.  bW. 

e  1  Mcuon's  Rep,  82. 

/  Smith  V.  Bowin,  1  JHod,  26.  Holt  v.  Ward,  Str.  937.  Warwick 
V. BnoB^tMaul. Sf  SeUe,  206.  Brown  y. Caldwell,  10  Sgrg.^^Rmek^ 
114. 
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himselfy  or  his  legal  representatives,  can  avoid  his  vcndaUe 
deed  or  contract ;  for  while  living,  he  oilght  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  a  personal  privi- 
lege intended  for  his  benefit ;  and  when  dead,  those  alone 
should  interfere  who  legldly  represent  him.*  The  infant's 
privilege  of  avoiding  acts  which  are  matters  of  record,  as  fines, 
recoveries^  and  recognisances,  is  much  more  limited,  in  point 
of  time,  than  bis  privilege  of  avoiding  matters  en  pais.  The 
former  must  be  ^voided  by  him  by  writ  of  error,  or  audUa 
querela,  during  his  minority,  when  his  nonage  can  be  tried 
by  the  court  by  inspection  ;  but  deeds,  writings,  and  parol 
contracts  may  be  avoided  during  infancy,  or  after  he  is  of  age, 
by  his  dissent,  entry,  suit,  or  plea,  as  the  case  may  require.* 
If  any  act  4>f  confirmation  be  requisite  after  he  comes  of  age, 
to  give  binding  force  to  a  voidable  act  of  his  infancy,  slight 
acts  and  circumstances  will  be  a  ground  from  which  to  infer 
the  assent ;  but  the  books  appear  to  leave  the  question  in 
some  obscurity,  when  and  to  what  extent  a  positive  act  of 
confirmation  on  tbe  part  of  the  in&nt  is  requisite.    In  Holmes 


a  8  Cb.  42.  b.  Keaoe  v.  Boycott,  2  H.  Blacks,  511.  Van  Bramer 
V.  Cooper,  2  JoAiw.  Rep.  279.  Jackson  v.  Todd,  6  ilnd.  267.  Olhrer 
V.  Hoodlet,  13  Man.  Bep.  237.    Roberts  y.  Wiggin,  1  JV.  H.  Rep.  73. 

b  Co.  LiU.  380.  b.  Comyn'e  Dig.  tit.  En/ant,  C.  3.  5.  9.  11.  Cro.  C. 
303.  306.  In  Roof  y.  Stafford,  7  Cowen,  175,  it  was  bekl,  by  tbe  Sn- 
preme  Court  of  New-Tork,  that  a  sale  of  chattels  by  an  infant,  was 
not  any  more  than  a  cooyejance  of  land,  voidable  till  be  came  of  age. 
This  was  setded  as  to  convey ances  of  land,  by  the  case  of  Zoueh  y. 
Pareone.  But  in  tbe  same  case  on  Error,  9  Cotpen^  626,  Chancellor 
Jones  held,  that  the  infant  might  avoid  a  sale  of  chattels  while  an  infant, 
but  not  a  sale  of  land.  In  the  latter  case,  be  could  enter  and  take  tbe 
profits  until  of  age,  but  where  tbe  possession  war  changed,  and  he  bad 
no  legal  means  to  regain  it,  he  might  exercise  the  power  of  rescission 
immediately.  Tbe  act  of  avoidance  is  only  allowed  duriog  infancy, 
when  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  infant  lacks  discretion  to  exercise  it. 
Tbe  case  in  Ctwen  is  an  authority  that  an  infant  may  avoid,  during  in- 
ftmcy,  a  sale  of  chattels,  and-  bring  trover  by  his  guardian  to  recover 
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V.  Bhggj*  the  Ch.  Justice  observed,  that  in  every  instance 
of  a  contract,  voidable  only  by  an  infant  on  coming  of  age, 
be  was  bound  to  give  notice  of  disaffirmance  of  the  contract 
in  a  reasonable  time.  The  inference  from  that  doctrine  is, 
that  without  some  act  of  dissent,  all  the  voidable  contracts  of 
the  in&nt  would  become  binding.  But  there  are  other  cases 
which  assume  that  a  voidable  contract  becomes  Undingupon 
an  infant  after  he  comes  of  age,  only  by  reason  of  acts  or  cir- 
cumstances, amounting  to  an  affirmance  of  the  contract*  In 
4he  cases  of  Jackson  v.  Carpenter,  and  Jackson  v.  Bur- 
diin,^  the  infant  had  disaffirmed  the  voidable  deed  of  his 
infancy,  by  an  act  equally  solemn,  after  he  became  of  age. 
This  is  the  usual  and  the  suitable  course,  when  the  infant 
does  not  mean  to  stand  by  his  contract ;  and  his  confirma- 
tion of  the  act  or  deed  of  his  infancy,  may  be  justly  inferred 
against  him  after  he  has  been  of  age  for  a  reasonable  time, 
either  from  his  positive  acts  in  favour  of  the  contract,  or 
from  his  tacit  assent  under  circumstances  not  to  excuse  bis 
silence.    In  Curtin  v.  Paiton,^  the  court  required  some  dis- 


a  8  TaunUmy  35. 

b  Evelyn  v.  Chichestep,  3  Burr.  1717.  1  Rol.  Ahr.  tit.  EftfantM.K. 
Co.  LiU.  51.  b.  Habbard  v.  Commings,  1  GremUaf,  tl.  lo  Hcrfmes 
V.  Bli^,  8  TamUm,  508,  k  ia  remarkable  that  the  diatiog^iBbed  oonn- 
■el  ia  that  case,  one  of  whom  is  now  (1827)  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
other  Ch.  J.  of  the  C.  B.,  treat  this  as  an  open  and  debatable  point 
Sergreant  Copley  insisted,  that  the  infant's  contract  was  binding  on  him 
when  he  became  adult,  because  there  had  been  no  disaffirmance  of  it ; 
and  Sergeant  Best  contended,  that  disaffirmance  was  not  necessary,  and 
that  infante  were  not  bound  by  any  contract,  unless  the  same  was  af- 
firmed by  them  after  arriving  at  full  age,  and  this  is  the  deoisioo  in  4 
Pickerings  48. 

c  11  Johns.  Rep.  639.     14  ibid.  If4. 

d  11  Serg.  4r  RawU,  305.  In  Kline  r.  Beebe,  6  Conn.  Rep.  484, 
this  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  and* considered,  and  it  was  held, 
that  there  were  three  modes  of  affirming  the  voidable  contracts  of  in- 
fante, when  they  arrived  at  full  age.  1 .  By  an  express  ratification.  2. 
By  aote  which  reasonably  imply  an  affirmance.    3.  By  the  omissioD  to 
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tiDct  act,  by  which  the  infaDt  either  received  a  benefit  from 
the  contract  after  he  arrived  at  full  age,  or  did  some  act  of 
express  and  direct  assent  and  ratification ;  but  that  was  the 
case  of  a  contract. considered  to  be  absolutely  void.  In  the 
case  of  voidable  contracts,  it  w^U  depend  upon  circumstan* 
ces,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the  situation  of 
the  infant,  whether  any  overt  act  of  assent  or  dissent  on  his 
part  be  requisite  to  determine  the  fact  of  his  future  responsi* 
billty. 

Infietnts  are  capable,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  of  doing  many  binding  acts.  Contracts 
for  necessaries  are  binding  upon  an  infant,  and  he  may  be 
sued  and  charged  in  execution  on  such  a  contract,  provided 
the  articles  were  necessary  for  him  under  the  circumstances 
and  condition  in  which  he  was  placed."*  The  question  of 
necessaries  is  governed  by  the  real  circumstances  of  the  in* 
fitnt,  and  not  by  his  ostensible  situation ;  and,  therefore,  the 
tradesman  who  trusts  him  is  bound  to  make  due  inquiry, 
tod  if  the  infant  has  been  properly  supplied  by  his  friends,  the 
tradesman  cannot  recover.^  Lord  Coke  considers  the  neces* 
saries  of  the  infant  to  include  victuals,  clothing,  medical  aid, 
and  "  good  teaching  or  instraction,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himself  afterwards."^  If  the  inftint  lives  with  his  father  or 
guardian,  and  their  care  and  protection  are  duly  exercised, 
he  cannot  bind  himself  even  for  necessaries.''     It  is  also  un- 


disaffirm  within  a  reasonable  time.  By  the  English  statute  of  9th  May, 
18S8,  entitled  '*  an  act  for  rendering  a  written  memorandam  necessary 
to  the  Talidity  of  certain  promises  and  engagements,"  ao  infant  is  not 
chargeable  opon  any  promise  or  ratification  after  foil  age,  of  any  pro- 
mise or  simple  contract  made  during  infancy,  unless  such  promise  or 
ratification  be  made  by  writing  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged. 

a  Ive  y.  Chester,  Cro.  J.  560.  Clarke  v.  Leslie,  5  Etp.  JV.  P.  28. 
Coates  V.  Wilson,  ibid,  152.    BeroUes  v.  Ramsay,  1  HoW»  JV.  P.  77. 

b  Ford  V.  PothergiU,  Peake's  JV.  P.  229.  Story  v.  Pery,  4  Carr. 
^  Payne,  526. 

c  Co.LiU,  172,  a. 

d  Bainbridge  r.  Pickering,  2  Blacki.  R^,  1325.    Wailing  y.  Toll, 
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deratood,  that  necessaries  for  the  infant's  wife  and  cbfldren, 
are  neceasaries  for  him ;"  and  in  all  cases  of 'contracts  for  ne* 
oesBaries,  the  real  consideration  may  be  inquired  mto.  The 
in&nt  is  not  bound  to  pay  for  the  articles  furnished^  more 
than  they  were  really  worth  to  him  as  articles  of  necessity, 
and,  consequently,  he  may  not  be  bound  to  the  extent  of  his 
eontract ;  nor  can  he  be  precluded,  by  the  form  of  the  con- 
tract, from  inquiring  into  the  real  value  of  the  necessaries 
furnished.* 

In&ncy  is  not  permitted  to  protect  fraudulent  acts ;  and, 
therefore,  if  an  in&nt  takes  an  estate,  and  agrees  to  pay  rent, 
he  cannot  protect  himself  from  the  rent,  by  pretence  of  infan- 
cy, after  enjoying  the  estate,  when  of  age.  If  he  receives  rents, 
he  cannot  demand  them  again  when  of  age  according  to  the 
doctrine  as  now  understood.  If  an  infant  pays  money  on  his 
contract,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  it,  and  then  avoids  it  when 
he  comes  of  age,  he  cannot  recover  back  the  consideration 
paid.'  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  avoids  an  executed  con^* 
tract  when  he  comes  of  age  on  the  ground  of  in&ncy,  he 
must  restore  the  consideration  which  he  had  received.  The 
privilege  of  infancy  is  to  be  used  as  a  shield  and  not  as  a 
sword.  He  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  contract  on  one 
side,  without  returning  the  equivalent  on  the  other.^  But 
there  are  many  hard  cases  in  which  the  infi^nt  cannot  be 
held  bound  by  his  contracts,  though  made  in  fraud ;  for  in- 
fants would  lose  all  protection  if  they  were  to  be  bound  by 
their  contracts  made  by  improper  artifices,  in  the  heedless- 


9  Johns.  Rep.  141.  HaU  y.  CooHoUy,  3  M*Cord*t  L.  JR.  6.  Kline  v. 
L'Amoareux,  2  Paige,  419. 

a  Turner  r.  TrUby,  Str,  168. 

b  Makarell  y.  Bachelor,  Cro.  EUx,  583. 

c  Kirton  v.  Elliott,  2  BtM.  69.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Earl  of  Buck- 
iny bamsbire  r.  Dmry,  2  Eden^  72.  Holmes  ▼.  Blogg*  8  TVnmton,  508. 
M'Coy  y.  Huffman,  8  Ctnoai,  84. 

d  Badger  r.  Phinney,  15  Jdau,  Rep,  359.  Roberts  v.  Wiggin,  1 
JV:  H.  R^.  73.    Roof  V.  Sta£Rird,  7  Caioen,  1 79. 
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I  of  youth,  before  they  had  learned  the  value  of  character, 
and  the  just  obligation  of  moral  duties.  Where  an  infiint 
had  fraudulently  represented  himself  to  be  of  age  when  he 
gave  a  bond,  it  was  held  that  the  bond  was  void  at  law.* 
BuC  where  he  obtained  goods  upon  his  &]se  and  fraudulent 
affimation  that  he  was  of  age,  though  he  avoided'  payment 
of  the  price  of  the  goods,  on  the  plea  of  in&ncy,  the  vendor 
was  held  entitled  to  reclaim  the  goods,  as  having  never  part- 
ed with  his  property  in  them  ;^  .  and  it  has  been  suggested, 
in  another  case,'  that  there  might  be  an  instance  of  such 
gross  and  palpable  fraud,  committed  by  an  infant  arrived  at 
Che  age  of  discretion,  as  would  render  a  release  of  his  right  to 
land  binding  upon  him.  In&nts  are  liable  in  actions  arising 
ear  deUctOj  whether  founded  on  positive  wrongs,  as  trespass 
or  assault;  or  constructive  torts,  or  frauds.  But  the  fraudu- 
lent act,  to  charge  him,  must  be  wholly  tortious*;  and  a 
matter  arising  ex  coTUractv^  though  infected  with  fraud,  can- 
not be  changed  into  a  tort  in  order  to  charge  the  infant  in  tro- 
ver, or  case,  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  action.''  He  is 
liaUe  in  trover  for  tortiously  converting  goods  intrusted  to 
him ;'  and  in  detinue,  for  goods  delivered  upon  a  special  con- 
tract for  a  specific  purpose '/  and  in  dssumpsit^  for  money 
which  he  has  fraudulently  embezzled/ 


a  Conroe  v.  Birdrall,  1  Joh$u.  Cos.  127. 

b  Badger  v.  Fhinney,  15  Mas»,  Rep,  369. 

c  Stoolfooe  V.  Jeokios,  12  Serg.  4*  Ratole,  399. 

d  JemungB  v.  Rundall,  8  Term  Rep,  335.  Jobmon  v.  Pie,  1  Leo,  169. 

e  Homer  t.  Thwing,  3  Ptdberti^,  492.      Peigne  v.  Sotdiffe,  4 

f  Milb  ▼.  Graham,  4  Boe,  4-  Pull  140.  io  NewYork,  the  action 
of  detione  is  abolished,  and  ao  actioo  of  treepats  on  Ike  case  mgj  be 
brought  to  recover  damages,eTen  for  a  wilful  injury,  accompanied  with 
force.  By  this  innovation,  all  nice  questions  concerning  direct  and 
consequential  injuries  are  avoided.  But  the  want  of  such  an  action  as 
detinue  to  recover  a  favourite  or  necessary  specific  chattel  in  specie, 
may  be  seriously  felt.    .AT.  F.  Revised  Statutes,  voi.  ii.  553,  sec.  15, 16. 

g  Bristow  ▼.  Eastman,  1  Esp.  Rep.  1 72.    By  the  J^Tew-  York  Revised 

Vol.  II.  31 
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An  infiini  has  a  capacity  to  do  many  other  acts  valid  in 
law.  He  may  bind  himself  as  an  apprentice,  it  being  an  act 
manifestly  for  his  benefit ;  but,  when  bound,  he  cannot  dis- 
solve the  relation."*  The  weight  of  opinion  is,  that  he  m$iy 
make  a  testament  of  chattels,  if  a  male,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  if  a  female,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.*  He  may 
convey  real  estate,  held  as  a  naked  trustee,  under  an  order  in 
chancery.  The  equity  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  is  grounded 
on  the  statute  of  7  Anne,  c.  19,  which  has  been  re-enacted 
in  this  country,'  and  extends  only  to  plain  and  express  trusts. 
Whatever  an  infant  is  bound  to  do  by  law,  the  general  rule 
IS)  that  the  same  will  bind  him,  if  he  does  it  without  suit  at 
law,^  If,  therefore,  he  be  a  tenant  in  common,  he  may  make 
a  reasonable  partition.  He  may  discharge  a  mortgage  on 
due  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt.  His  acts  as  executor, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen^  will  bind  him,  unless  they  be  acts 
which  would  amount  to  a  devastavit.'     There  was  no  oc: 


SiaMet,  vol.  ii.  341,  sec.  12,  no  action  relating  to  real  propeHy  is.  to  be 
delayed  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  any  defendant,  and  a  guardian  is  to 
be  appointed  to  defend  bis  rights. 

a  Rex  Y.,  Inhabitants  of  Wigston,  3  Bamuj.  Sf  Cress,  484.  See 
h^fra,  ' 

6  Harg.  o.  83  to  lib.  2.  Go.  LiU.  Mr.  Hai*grave  has  collected  all 
the  contradictory  opinions  on  this  point.  The  civil  law  gave  this  power 
to  the  infant  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  this  period  has  been 
adopted  by  statute  in  Connecticut  In  New-York,  the  period  fixed  by 
statute  for  an  infant  to  make  a  will  of  chattels,  is  the  age  of  eighteen 
in  males,  and  sixteen  in  females.    JV.  F.  Revised  Statutes^  vol.  ii.  60. 

e  JV*.  F.  Revised  Statutes,  ro\.  ii.  194,  sec.  167.  The  New-Tork 
statute  declares,  that  whenever  the  infant  is  seised  or  possessed  of  any 
lUDds  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  in  trust  only  for  others,  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  on  the  petition  of  the  guardian  of  the  infant,  or  of  any  per- 
aoD  interested,  may  compel  the  infant  to  convey  the  same; 

d  Co.  lAU,  172,  a. 

e  In  New- York  he  te  declared  to  be  incompetent,  and  I  think  very 
properly,  to  act  as  an  executor  or  administrator.  JV*.  F.  Remed  Sta-^ 
iuies,  vol.  ii.  69.     Ibid.  75. 
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casioD,  said  Lord  Mansfield,''  to  enumerate  instances.  The 
authorities  are  express,  that  if  an  infant  does  a  right  act, 
which  he  ought  to  do,  and  which  he  was  compellable  to  do, 
it  shall  bind  him.  We  have  already,  seen,  that  an  infant 
of  fourteen,  if  a  male,  and  twelve  if  a  female,  ma3r  enter  into 
a  valid  contract  of  marriage ;  but  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action, 
on  his^  executory  contract,  to  marry,  though  the  in&nt  may 
sue  an  adult  on  such  a  promise/ 

Bi  consequence  of  the  capacity  of  infants,  at  the  ag6  of 
consent,'  to  contract  marriage,  their  marriage  settlements, 
when  reasonable,  have  been  held  valid  in  chancery  ;  but  it 
has  long  been  an  unsettled  question,  whether  a  female  infant 
could  bind  her.  real  estate  by  a  settlement  upon  marriage. 
In  Drury  v.  Drury^''  Lord  Ch.  Northington  decided,  that 
the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VUL,  which  introduced  jointures,  ex- 
tended to  adult  women  only,  and  that,  notwithstanding  a 
jointure  oh  an  infant,  she  might  waive  the  jointure,  and  elect 
to  take  her  dower  ;  and  that'  a  female  infant  could  not,  by 
any  contract  previous  to  her  marriage,  bar  herself  of  a  dis- 
tributive share  of  her  husband's  personal  estate,  in  case  of  his 
dying  intestate.  This  decree  was  reversed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  the  strength  of  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  ;^  and  the 
great  question  finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  capacity  of  the 
female  infieuit,  to  bar  herself,  by  her  contract  before  marriage, 
of  her  right  of  dower  in  her  husband's  Idnds,  and  to  her  dis- 
tributive share  of  %er  husband's  personal  estate.     In  New- 


a  3  Bwr^  1801. 

6  Huot  V.  Peake,  5  Cowtn^  475.  Id  New- York,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is  authorized  to  decree  and  compel  the  specific  performance  of 
contracts  by  the  infant  who  is  a  representative  of  the  partj  making 
them.  JV.  F.  Hewed  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  194,  sec.  169.  As  lo  the  sale 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  real  estates  of  in- 
fants, see  preceding  Lecture; 

c  1  Eden,  39. 

d  1  £«fcn,60— 75.     WilmoVs  Opinions,  177. 
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York,  in  a  late  case  io  Chancery/  the  question  whether  an 
infant  could  bind  herself  by  an  antenuptial  contract,  was  dis- 
cussed at  large,  and  it  was  held  that  a  l^al  jointure  settled 
upon  an  infant  Ijefore  marriage,  was  a  bar  of  her  dower  ; 
and  that  an  equitable  provision  settled  upon  an  infant  in  bar 
of  dower,  and  to  take  effect  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  and  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  widow,  and 
being  a  reasonable  and  competent  liveUbood  for  the  wife  un- 
der the  circumstances,  was  also  a  bar.  The  question  still 
remains,  whether  she  has  the  capacity  to  bind  her  own  real 
estcUe  by  a  marriage  settlement  Mr.  Atherley,^  after  review- 
ing the  cases,  concludes,  that  the  weight  of  the  conflicting 
authorities  was  in  favour  of  her  capacity  so  to  bind  herself. 
But  in  Milncr  v.  Lord  Harcwoodj''  Lord  Eldon  has  subse- 
quently held,  that  a  female  infant  was  not  bound  by  agree- 
ment to  settle  her  real  estate  upon  marriage,  if  she  did  not, 
when  of  age,  choose  to  ratify  it ;  and  that  notliing  but  hei* 
own  act,  after  the  period  of  majority,  could  fetter  or  affect  it. 
The  case  of  Slocombe  v.  Glubb^^  admitted  that  a  male  in- 
fant may  bar  himself  by  agreement  before  marriage,  either 
of  his  estate  by  the  curtesy,  or  of  his  right  to  his  wife's  per- 
sonal property  \  and  both  the  male  and  female  in&nt  can 
settle  their  personal  estate  upon  marriage.  The  cases  of 
Strickland  v.  Croker;"  and  Warburton  v.  LyUon/  are 
consklered  by  Mr.  Atherley'  as  &vourable  tp  the  power  of  a 
male  infant  to  settle  his  real  estate  upon  marriage,  and  that 
seems  to  be  decidedly  his  opinion.  But  since  the  decision  of 
Lord  Eldon,  in  Milner  v.  Lord  Harewood,  this  conclusion 


a  M<Cartee  f.  Teller,  2  Paige,  511.  ^ 
6  Treatise  on  Marriage  SeUiemerUs,  p.  28 — 1 1 . 
c  18  Fesey,  259. 
d  2  Bro.  ^45. 
e  tCat.m.  CA.  211. 
/  Cited  in  4  Bro,  440. 
g  TVeaHfe  on  Marriage  Settlements,  p.  42^-4 6 
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becomes  questionable ;  for  if  a  female  infant  cannd  seitle  her 
real  estate  without  leaving  with  her  the  option,  when  twenty- 
one,  to  revoke  it,  why  should  not  the  male  in&nt  have  the 
same  option  ? 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 


OF  MASTER   AUD  SERVANT. 

The  last  relation  in  domestic  life,  which  remains  to  be 
examined,  is  that  of  master  and  servant.  The  several  kinds 
of  persc»ns  who  come  within  the  description  of  servants,  may 
be  subdivided  into  (1)  slaves,  (2)  hired  servants,  and  (3)  ap- 
prentices. 

I.  Of  Slaves. 

Slavery,  according  to  Mr.  Paley,'  may,  consbtently  with 
the  law  of  nature,  arise  from  three  causes,  viz. :  from  crimes, 
captivity,  and  debt  In^  the  institutes  of  Justinian,*  slaves 
are  said  to  become  such  in  three  ways,  viz* :  by  birtli,  when 
the  mother  was  a  slave ;  by  captivity  in  war ;  and  by  the 
voluntary  sale  of  himself  as  a  slave,  by  a  freeman  of  the  age 
of  twenty.  Sir  William  Blackstone^  examines  these  causes 
of  slavery,  by  the  civil  law,  and  shows  them  all  to  rest  on 
unsound  foundations  ;  and  he  insists,  that  a  state  of  slavery 
is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  the  principles  of  natural  law. 
The  civil  law^  admitted  it  to  be  contrary  to  natural  right, 
though  it  was  conformable  to  the  usage  of  nations.  The  law 
of  England  will  not  endure  the  existence  of  slavery  within 
the  realm  of  England.  The  instant  a  slave  touches  the  soU, 
be  becomes  free,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the 


a  PrmcipUi  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  1 58,  159. 
6  Intl.  1.3,4. 
c  Com.  vol.  i.  433. 
d //twa.  1.3.  9.      . 
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enjoymeDt  of  his  persoD  and  property,  though  he  may  still 
continue  bound  to  service  as  a  servant.'*  There  has  been 
much  dispute  in  the  English  books,  whether  trover  would  lie 
for  a  negro  slave ;  and  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not 
lie,  because  the  owner  has  not  an  absolute  property  in  the 
negro ;  and  by  the  common  law,  it  was  said^  one  man  could 
not  have  a  property  in  another,  for  men  w^e  not  the  subject 
of  property.*  In  the  case  of  Somersett,  in  1772,  who  was  a 
negro  slave,  carried  by  his  master  from  America  to  England, 
and  there  confined,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies ; 
he  was  discharged  by  the  K.  B.  upon  habeas  corpusj  after  a 
very  eMbwate  discussion.'  The  Scotch  lawyers'  mention 
the  case  of  Knight^  a  negro  slave,  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Scotland,  by  his  master,  in  1778 ;  and  as  the  slave 
refused  to  continue  in  his  service,  he  applied  to  the  courts  in 
Scotland  for  assistance,  to  compel  his  slave  to  return  to  him. 
It  was  held,  that  slavery  was  not  recognised  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  roaster  to  the  perpetual 
service  of  the  negro,  was  inadmissible,  for  the  law  of  Jamaica 
did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  and  the  master's  claim  was  conse- 
quently repelled  by  the  Sheriff's  Court,  and  by  the  Court  of 
Session. 

But  though  personal  slavery  be  unknown  in  England,  so 
that  one  man  cannot  sell,  or  confine  and  export  another,  as 
his  property,  yet  the  claim  of  imported  slaves  for  wages. 


a  1  Bladu,  Com*  424. 

b  Smith  ir.  Gould,'  2  Salk.  666.  S  Lord  Raym,  1274,  contra  Butts 
V.  Peooy,  2  Lev.  201,  and  Lord  Hardioickey  io  Pearue  ir.  Lisle,  Amb. 
75.  Mr.  Justice  Best,  in  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  Bamw.  <p  Crets.  448, 
said,  that  the  judges  were  above  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  stood 
upon  the  high  ground  of  natural  right,  when  they  declared,  that  io  Eng- 
land human  beings  could  not  be  the  subject  matter  of  property.  He 
insisted  that  the  moment  a  slave  put, his  foot  on  board  of  a  British  man 
of  war,  out  of  the  waters  of  a  colonial  jurisdiction,  he  became  free. 

c  LofVs  Report0, 1  Harg.  SUiU  TriaU,  vol.  xi.  p.  339. 

d  1  Er$k.  InH.  3  58.    Kames'  Princ^Ui  of  EquUy,  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 
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without  a  special  promise,  does  not  seem  to  receive  the  same 
protection  and  support  as  that  of  freemen.^  Mr.  Barrington, 
who  has  given  a  very  strong  picture  of  the  degradation  and 
oppression  of  the  tenants,  under  the  old  English  tenure  of 
pure  villenage,^  is  of  opinion,  that  predial  servitude  really  ex- 
isted in  England,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that 
the  observation  of  Lilbum,  that  the  air  of  England  was,  at 
that  time,  too  pure  for  a  slave  to  breathe  io,  was  not  true  in 
point  of  fact  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  such  thing  now 
as  the  admission  of  slaves,  or  slavery,  in  the  sense,  of  the  civil 
law,  or  of  the  laws  and  usages  in  the  West  Indies,  either  in 
Sngland,  or  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  very  generally 
a^eed,  that  the  African  slave  trade  is  unjust  and  cruel. 

It  is  no  less  true  than  singular,  that  personal  slavery  pre* 
vailed  with  uncommon  rigour  in  the  free  states  of  antiquity ; 
and  it  cannot  but  diminish  very  considerably  our  sympathy 
with  their  spirit,  and  our  reverence  for  their  institutions.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  ancient  Greece,  were  in  a  state 
of  absolute  and  severe  slavery.  The  disproportion  between 
freemen  and  slaves,  was  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  90  to  400.^  At 
Athens,  they  were  treated  with  more  humanity  than  in  Thes- 
saly,  Crete,  Argos,  or  Sparta ;  for  at  Athens  the  philosophers 
taught  and  recommended  humanity  to  slaves,  as  a  sure  test 
of  virtue.  They  were  entitled  to  sue  their  master  for  excesh 
sive  ill-usage,  and  compel  him  to  sell  them  ;  and  they  had 
also  the  privilege  of  purchasing  their  freedom.'  In  the  Ro- 
man republic,  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery  was  equally 


a  Alfred  ▼.  Marquis  of  Fitz  James,  3  Esp.  Cases,  3.  Where  a 
West  India  slave  accompanied  his  master  to  England  and  returned  back 
to  the  West  Indies,  it  was  held,  that  the  residence  in  England  did  not 
finally  emancipate  him,  and  he  became  a  slave  on  his  return,  though  no 
coereion  could  be  exercised  6ver  him  while  in  England.  2  Hogg.  Adm. 
Rep.  94. 

h  ObserwOions  on  the  SkUuUs,  chi^y  ihe  more  ancient,  p.  232—241 . 

c  1  Mitf.  Hist.  355. 

d  1  PoUer's  Aniiq.  of  Greece,  57—67—72.     . 

Vol.  II.  32 
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eouDteoaaced,  and  Blill  more  abused.  There  were  instances 
ci  private  pereons  owning  singly  no  less  than  four  thousand 
slaves  ;*  and  by  the  Roman  law,  slaves  were  considered  in 
the  light  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  could  be  sdd  or  pawned. 
They  could  be  tortured,  and  even  put  to  death,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  their  masters.*  By  a  succession  of  edicts,  which  ho- 
inanity,  reason,  and  policy  dictated,  and  which  were  enacted 
by  Claudius,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Gonstautine,  the 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over  slaves  was  taken  fixMn  their 
masters,  and  referred  to  the  magistrate  ;  and  the  Ergaatulc^^ 
or  dungeons  of  cruelty,  were  abolished/ 

The  personal  servitude  which  grew  out  of  the  abuses  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  to  which  the  Germans  had  been  ac- 
customed even  in  their  primitive  settlements,  was  exceedingly 
grievous  f  but  it  is  not  supposed  to  have  equalled,  in  severity 
or  degradation,  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  ancients,  or  among 
the  European  colonies  on  thb  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
feudal  villein  of  the  lowest  order  was  unprotected  in  his  pro* 
perty,  as  against  seizure  by  his  master,  and  was  subjected  to 
the  most  ignoble  services  ;  but  his  circumstances  distinguish- 
ed him  materially  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  West  India 
slave.  No  person,  in  England,  was  a  villein  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  except  in  relation  to  his  master.     To  all  other  per- 


a  1  QMo9C»  HiiL  66—68. 

b  By  the  lex  Aquiliai  passed  soon  after  the  era  of  the  twelve  tables, 
the  killiog  of  a  slare  by  a  third  person,  was  put  upon  the  same  ground 
as  the  kitttiig^  of  a  qnadrnped,  and  a  pecuniary  rcoompenee  was  to  be 
made  to  the  owner. 

c  1  Gibbon^  ubi  ntpnt.  Taylor' »  Eletn,  of  the  Civil  LaWj  433—435. 
The  horrible  cnielties  inflicted  upon  slares,  in  ancient  times,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Romans,  and  the  barbarous  manners,  and  loss  of  moral 
taate  and  just  feeling,  which  were  the  consequence,  are  strikingly  showa 
and  illustrated  from  passages  in  the  classics,  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  hia  very 
learned  Eeeqy  on  the  PopuUmtneet  of  AndaU  JVotiofw. 

d  See  a  picture  of  the  degradation  and  rigours  of  personal  servitude 
amoBi^the  gothio  barbariaat  of  Gaul,  Gibban'u  HxA.  vol.  vi.  359— 3«t» 
oet.  ^it 
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8ons  he  was  a  freeman,  and  as  against  them  he  had  rights  of 
property  ;  and  his  master,  for  excessive  injuries  committed 
upon  the  vassal,  was  answerable  at  the  king's  suit'  So, 
also,  the  life  and  chastity  of  the  female  vassal,  even  of  the 
lowest  degree,  were  protected,  (feebly,  probably,  in  point  of 
feet,  but  effectually  in  point  of  law,)  by  the  right  of  prosecu- 
tion of  the  lord,  by  appeal,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  injured 
vassal.^ 

Las  Casas,  the  Spanish  bishop  of  Chiapa,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  oppressed  Indians  from  the  most  cruel  and 
&tal  slavery,  and  after  all  other  expedients  had  failed,  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  government  to  substitute  the  hardy  Afri- 
cans for  the  feeble  Indians.  This  was  in  1617  ;  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  to 
supply  the  Spanish  Islands  with  slaves.  The  importation  of 
negro  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies  had  commenced  as 
early  as  1501.  Las  Casas  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  chosen 
between  two  existing  evils,  and  that  he  'wished  to  eradicate 
the  greater  by  resorting  to  the  lesser/  Soto,  the  Dominican, 
and  confessor  of  Charles  Y.,  and  professor  in  the  university 
of  Salamanca,  was  a  more  consistent,  if  not  a  more  illustrious 
opponent  of  slavery.  He  boldly  attacked  th^  African  slave 
trade,  from  the  very  beginnings  of  it,  as  iniquitous ;  and  by 
his  influence  with  his  master,  he  procured  an  edict,  in  1543, 
tending  to  mitigate  slavery  in  the  colonies. 


a  Id  the  Aaglo«SazoD  period,  the  power  of  lords  over  their  slaves 
was  not  quite  absolute.  If  the  roaster  beat  out  a  slave's  eye  or  tooth, 
the  slave  recovered  his  liberty.  If  he  killed  him,  he  paid  a  fiat  to  the 
kiog.    Li.  L.  At/.  Lamb.  Arch.  p.  17. 

b  Littleion'i  Ten.  sec.  189, 190.  194.  Hallam'M  view  of  the  JdiddU 
Ages,  vol.  i.  122.  124.  vol.  ii.  199. 

e  Irving' i  Life  of  Columbtu,  vol.  iii.  app.  No.  26.  Our  learned  and 
ingenious  countryman  endeavoora  to  relieve  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent man  from  reproach  for  this  roost  reprehensible  act,  by  showing  the 
general  benevolence  of  his  motive.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  Hietory  hf 
the  Briiieh  Indiesy  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  spiritedly  undertook  the  same  task. 
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Sir  JohD  Hawkins  was  the  first  EDglishman  who,  in  1562, 
introduced  the  practice  of  buying  or  kidnapping  negroes  in 
Africa,  and  transporting  and  selling  them  for  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1620,  a  Dutch  vessel  carried  a  cargo  of 
slaves  from  Africa  to  Virginia  ;  and  this,  says  Chalmers,* 
was  the  sad  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into 
theJBnglish  colonies  on  this  continent  The  Dutch  records 
of  New-Netherlands  allude  to  the  existence  of  slaves  in  their 
settlements  on  the  Hudson,  as  early  as  1626  ;^  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Massachusetts  laws  between  1630  and  1641/ 
Domestic  slavery  having  thus  inauspiciously  commenced,  it 
continued  and  increased  throughout  these  United  States 
when  they  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  It  exists  to  this 
day  in  all  the  southern  states  of  the  union  ;  but  it  has  be- 
come extinct  in  New- York,  New- Jersey,  and  the  eastern 
states,  and  probably  it  is  in  a  course  of  abatement  and  extinc- 
tion in  some  others.  In  Pennsylvania,  by  an  act  of  March, 
1780,  passed  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  this  great 
evil  must  shortly  be  removed  from  them,  if  it  has  not  already, 
with  the  aid  of  some  other  provisions,  ceased.  In  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  judicially  declared,  soon  after  the  revolution,  that 
slavery  was  virtually  aix)lished  by  their  constitution,  and  that 
the  issue  of  a  female  slave,  though  born  prior  to  their  consti- 
tution, was  born  free.''  But  though  this  be  the  case,  yet  the 
effect  of  the  former  legal  distinctions  is  still  perceived,  for  it 
is  said,'  that  by  statute,  a  marriage  in  Massachusetts  between 
a  white  person  and  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto,  is  absolutely 
void,  f^  In  Connecticut,  statutes  were  passed  in  1784  and 
1797,  which  have,  in  their  operation,  totally  extinguished 
slavery  in  that  state. -^    I  shall  not  attempt,  nor  have  I  at 


a  PoliticcU  Annah,  p.  49. 
b  Moulton's  Hiit.  of  Jfew-Yorky  vol.  i.  373. 
c  JdattochiueUt  HistariccU  CollecHoru,  vol.  tr.  194. 
d  See  cases  cited  in  Wincbeodoa  v.  Hatfield,  4  Mats.  Rep,  128, 
e  DcoM't  Ahr,  oh.  46,  art.  2,  s.  3. 
/  Rewe's  DometHc  HetationSy  p.  340. 
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hand  the  means,  to  collect  and  review  the  laws  of  the  southern 
states  on  this  subject  of  domestic  slavery.    They  are,  doubt- 
less, as  just  and  mild  as  is  deemed,  by  those  governments,  to 
be  compatible  with  the  public  safety,  or  with  the  existence 
and  preservation  of  that  species  of  property ;  and  yet,  in  con- 
templatbn  of  law,*  slaves  are  considered  as  things,  or  pro- 
perty, rather  than  ^persons,  and  are  vendible   as  personal 
estate.    They  cannot  take  property  by  descent  or  purchase, 
and  all  they  find,  and  all  they  hold,  belongs  to  the  master. 
Their  condition  is  more  analc^us  to  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
ancients,  than  to  that  of  the  villeins  of  feudal  times.    The 
statute  regulations  follow  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  in 
relation  to  slaves,  bi|t  softened  and  corrected  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.    The  laws  of  some  of  the  southern  states  mani- 
fest, likewise,  ^eat  jealousy  in  respect  to  any  external  influ- 
ence or  communications,  calculated  to  render  the  slave  popu- 
latk>n  discontented  with  their  condition/     Theur  severe  penal 


a  l/xecuton  of  Walker  v.  Bostick,  4  Deuau,  S,  C.  iZ«p.  266. 
BraodoD  y.  Huotsville  Bank,  1  Stewart's  Aiab,  Rep,  320.  Pleamte 
v.  Pleasant*,  2  CMt  Rep.  319.  Vievr  of  the  Lmoe  <f  Virffima  re- 
lative  to  Sknery^  Am,  Jurist^  No.  13. 

b  In  Creorgia,  by  an  act  in  1829,  no  person  is  permitted  to  teacb  a 
slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  colour,  to  read  or  write.  So,  in  Virginia, 
by  statute  in  1830,  meetings  of  free  negroes,  to  learn  reading  or  writing, 
is  Qolawfol,  and  subjects  them  to  corporal  punishment,  and  it  is  unlaw- 
ful for  white  persons  to  assemble  with  free  negroes  or  slaves,  to  teach 
them  to  read  or  write.  Laws  of  similar  import  exist  in  the  other  slave- 
holding  states,  but  in  Louisiana  the  law  on  this  subject  is  armed  with 
tenfold  severity.  It  not  only  forbids  any  person  teaching  slaves  to  read 
or  write,  but  it  declares  that  any  person  using  language,  in  any  public 
discourse  from  the  bar,  bench,  stage  or  pulpit,  or  any  other  place,  or  in 
any  private  conversation,  or  making  use  of  any  sigus  or  actions,  having 
a  tendency  to  jjirodoce  discontent  among  the  free  coloured  population,  or 
insubordination  among  the  slaves,  or  who  shall  be  knowingly  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  into  the  state  any  paper,  book,  or  pamphlet,  having  the 
like  tendency,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punishable  with  imprisonment  or 
detth,  %i  the  discretion  of  the  court ! 
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mlrictioiM  moBt  have  proceeded  from  the  stroog  and  fearful 
apprehenaioD,  thai  the  kkid  of  knowledge  and  instruction 
which  are  interdidedi  would  increase  greatly  the  means,  ca- 
pacityi  and  tendency  of  daves  to  combine  for  purposes  of 
mischief  and  insurrection.  The  great  principle  of  self-pre- 
seryalion  doubtless  demands,  on  the  part  of  the  white  popu- 
lation dwelling  in  the  midst  of  such  combustible  materials^ 
uneeasing  vigilance  and  firmness,  as  well  as  uniform  kind- 
ness and  humanity.  The  evils  of  domestic  slavery  are  inevi- 
table, and  the  consequences  of  that  evil  deplorable,  but  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  the  present  generation,  to 
whom  the  insiitution  descended  by  inheritance,  provided  they 
have  atideavoured,  by  all  reasonable  means,  t6  arrest  and 
mitigate  the  calamity.  We  will  dose  this  division  of  the 
sutgect,  with  a  brief  historical  detail  of  the  laws  of  New- York 
concerning  the  origin,  progress,  and  final  extinction  of  do- 
mestic fidavery.  Our  domestic  annals  afford  sufficient  matter 
fi>r  alternate  humiliation  and  pride,  for  painful  and  for  exult- 
ing contem[dation. 

The  system  of  domestic  slavery,  under  the  colony  laws  of 
New-York,  was  as  firmly  and  rigorously  established,  as  in 
any  part  of  this  country  ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  with  more 
severity  than  in  either  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  In  the 
year  1706,  it  was  declared  by  statute,*  that  no  slave  should 
be  a  witness  for  or  against  any  freeman,  in  any  matter  civil 
or  criminaL  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a  slave 
found  alone,  could  be  beaten  with  impunity  by  any  fi-eeman, 
without  cause.  It  was  shortly  after  enacted,*  that  if  any 
slave  talked  impudently  to  any  Christian,  he  should  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
pot  exceeding  forty  stripes.  An  act  in  1730,«  declared,  that 
slaves  were  in  possession  of  too  great  liberty,  and  the  debase- 


a  Cohny  LauM^  Smith's  edit.  vol.  i.  69. 

b  Ibid.  vol.  i.  TS. 

£  ibid.  ?oL  i.  193—199. 
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ment  of  their  dvil  condition  was  greatly  augmented.  The 
master  and  mistress  were  autbcnrized  to  punish  their  slaves  at 
discretion,  not  extending  to  life  or  limb^  and  each  town  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  common  whipper  for  their  davesi  to 
whom  a  salary  was  to  be  allowed.  If  guilty  of  any  of  thfr 
nuaierous  capital  offences  of  that  day,  they  were  to  be  tried 
by  three  justices  of  the  peace,  and  five  freeholders,  and  were 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  their  associates,  if  in 
their  &vour,  though  it  might  be  used  against  them ;  and  tbej 
were  to  be  put  to  death  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  formidable 
tribunal  thought  proper.^ 

In  the  year  1740,  it  was  observed  by  the  I^pslature,  that 
all  due  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  the  direct  importa^ 
Uon  of  slaves,  and  all  smuggling  of  slaves  condemned  as  "  an 
eminent  discouragement  to  the  four  trader."^ 

Such  were  the  tone  and  policy  of  the  statute  kw  of  New- 
York  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  colony  history  ;  but  after  the  era  of  our  inde- 
pendence, the  principlea  of  natural  right  and  civil  liberty  were 
better  known  and  obeyed,  and  domestic  slavery  speedily  and 
sensibly  felt  the  genial  influence  of  the  revolution.  The  firal 
act  that  went  to  relax  the  system,  was  passed  in  1781,  and 
it  gave  fi-eedom  to  all  slaves  who  should  serve  in  the  Ameri- 
can  army  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  until  regularly  dis- 
charged.""  A  more  liberal  provision  was  made  in  1786,  by 
which  all  slaves  becoming  public  property  by  attainder,  or 
oonfiscation  of  their  master's  estates,  were  immediately  set 
free  ;  and  if  unable  to  maintain  themselves^  they  were  to  be 
supported  by  the  stated   These  were  only  partial  alleivlatioDS 


a  Tbey  were  occasionally  adjudged  to  the  atake,  and  an  ezecntion 
of  tbia  kind,  and  probably  tbe  last  of  tbis  kind,  was  witnessed  at  Poogb' 
keepsie  sborlly  befora  tbe  coaimencement  of  tbe  rardntionary  war. 

b  Colony  Lawg.YoL  i.  283, 284. 

c  Act  of  N.  Y.  SOtb  of  Marcb,  1781,  cb.  32,  s.  S. 

il  Act  of  1st  of  May,  1786,  cb.  68,  s.  29, 30. 
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of  a  great  public  evil.  In  1788,  a  more  extensive  and  effect^ 
lial  stroke  was  aimed  at  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery.  It 
pat  an  absolute  stop  to  all  further  importation  of  slaves  after 
the  1st  of  June,  1786,  by  prohibiting  future  sales  of  such 
slaves.  Facilities  were  also  given  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves.  The  penal  code  was  greatly  meliorated  in  respect  to 
slaves.  In  capital  cases,  they  were  to  be  tried  by  jury,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  the  testimony 
of  slaves  was  made  admissible  for,  as  well  as  against  each 
other,  in  criminal  cases.'*  In  one  single  case,  the  punishment 
of  slaves  was  made  different  from  that  of  whites.  If  coib- 
victed  of  crimes  under  capital,  and  the  court  should  certify 
transportation  to  be  a  proper  punishment,  they  might  be 
transp(Mted  to  foreign  parts  by  the  master.*  In  1799,  the 
l^ialature  took  a  step  towards  the  final  removal,  as  well  as 
the  intermediate  mitigation  of  this  evil.  They  commenced  a 
system  of  laws  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.^  It  was 
declared,  that  every  child  bom  of  a  slave  within  the  state, 
after  the  4th  of  July,  1799,  should  be  bom  fi-ee,  though  liable 
to  be  held  as  the  servant  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mother,  until 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  in  a  male,  and  twenty-five  in  a 
female,  in  like  manner  as  if  such  persons  had  been  bound  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  service  for  that  period.  This  law 
was  further  enlarged  and  improved  in  1810,  and  it  was  then 
jDrdained,'  that  the  importation  of  slaves,  except  by  the  owner, 
coming  into  the  state  for  a  residence  short  of  nine  months, 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  every  slave  imported 
contrary  to  the  act  was  declared  free.  All  contracts  for 
personal  service,  by  any  person  held  or  possessed  as  a  slave, 
out  of  the  state,  were  declared  to  be  void  ,'  and  to  entitle  a 
person  to  claim  the  services  of  a  person  born  of  a  slave. 


a  Act  of  22d  February,  1788,  ch.  40. 
(  Act  of  22d  March,  1790,  cb.  28. 
c  Act  of  29tb  March,  1799,  ch.  62. 
d  Act  of  30th  March,  1810,  ch.  116. 
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after  the  4th  of  July,  1799,  be  must  have  used  all  reaaoDa- 
Ue  means  to  teach  the  child  to  read,  or,  in  default,  the 
child  would  be  leleiBised  from  servitude  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. 

These  provisions  were  all  incorporated  into  the  act  of  the 
9tb  of  April,  1813,  which  contained  a  digest  of  the  ^existhig 
laws  on  the  subject  of  davery.  Under  the  operation  of  those 
provisions,  slavery  very  ^rapidly  diminished,  and  appearances 
indicated,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  generation,  it 
w«Kild  be  totally  extinguished..  Those  that  were  slaves  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1799,  and  not  manumitted,  were  the  only 
persons  that  were  slaves  for  life,  except  those  that  were  im- 
ported prior  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1810,  and  remained  with  their 
foriner  owners,  unsaid.  No  slave  imported  since  the  1st  of 
June,  1785,  could  be  sold  ;  and  no  slave  imported  since  the 
1st  of  May,  1810,  could  be  held  as  a  ^ve  ;  and  no  peraon 
bom  within  the  state  since  the  4th  of  July,  1799^  was  born  a 
slave.  At  last,  by  the  act  of  Slst  of  March,  1817,*  which 
digested  anew  all  the  former  laws  on  the  subject,  provision 
was  made  for  the  complete  annihilation  of  slavery  in  about 
ton  years  thereafter,  by  the  section  which  dedared,  ^  that 
every  negro,  mulatto,  or  mudtee,  within  this  stato,  born  be- 
fore ihe  4th  of  July,  1799,  should,  frotn  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  July,  1827,  be  free."  After  the  arrival  of  that  period, 
domestic  slavery  became  extinguished  in  the  stato,  and^un--^ 
known  to  the  law,  except  in  the  case  of  slaves  brought  within 
the  stato  by  persons  as  travellers,  and  who  do  ndt  reside  or 
continue  therein  more  than  nine  months.*  ^  In  the  language 
of  the  New-  York  Revised  StattUes^^  "  every  person  bcwn 
within  the  stato  is  free ;  every  pereon  hereafter  bom  within 
the  stato  shall  be  free  ;  and  every  person  brought  into  t^ 
stato.  as  a  slave  (with  the  exception  in  favour  of  thivaUers) 


m  Lawt  i^^em^York^  smb.  '40,  oh.  137. 

^  Act  iupra^  leo.  16,  and  act  sets.  4S,  ch.  141 » i 

c  VoL  i.  e59,iac.  16. 

Vol.  n.  33 
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shall  be  free."  But  though  slayeiy  be  practically  abolished 
in  New- York,  the  ameuded  coDstitution.  of  1821,  art.  2^ 
[daced  peofde  of  colour,  who  were  the  former  victims  of  the 
slave  laws,  uuder  permaneot  disabilities  as  electors,  by  requi- 
ring a  special  qualification  as  to  j>r(^rty,  and  peculiar  to 
their  case,  to  entitle  them  .to  vote.* 

n.  Of  hired  ServaiUs. 

The  next  cl^ss  of  servants  which  T  mentioned)  are  birei 
servants,  and  this  relation  of  master  jand  servant  rests  alto- 
gether upon  contract.  The  one  is  bound  to  render  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  other  U>  pay  the  stipulated  consideration.  But 
if  the  servant  hired  for  a  definite  term,  leaves  the  service  be- 
fore the  end  of  it,  without  reasonable  cause,  he  loses  his  right 
to  wages  for  the  period  he  has  served.*     A  servant.so  hired 


a  In  roost  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  distinction  in  respect  to  po- 
litical privileges,  between  free  white  persoosand  free  colpured  persons 
of  African  blood  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  country  do  the  latter,  in  point 
of  fact,  participate  equally  with  the  whites,  in  the  exercise  of  ci?i)  and 
politics  1  rights.  The  African  race  are  essentially  a  degraded^c^ste,  of 
inferior  rank  and  condition  in  society.  Marriages  betweep  them  and 
whites  are  forbidden  in  some  of  the  states,  and  where  not  absolutely 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  reFoHing,  and  regarded  as  an  offence  against 
public  decorum.  By  the  rerised  statutes  of  Illinois,  published  in  1839, 
^  marriages  between  whites  and  negroes,  or  muhittoes,  are  declared  void, 
and  the  persons  so  married  are  liable  to  be  wbippedi  fined,  and  impri> 
loned.  By  an  old  statute  of  Massachusetts,  in  1705',  such  marriages 
were  declared  roid,  <nd  they  are  so  still.  2  Dane\  Abr,  293.  A  simi> 
lar  statute  provision  exists  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Suchcoor 
sections,  in  France  and  Germauy,  constitute  the  degraded  state  of  con- 
cubinage, whieb  was  known  io  the  civil  law  ;  but  they  am  not  legal 
marriages^  because  the  parties  want  that  Equality  oftiattu  or  condition 
which  is  essential  to  the  contract. 

h  Hoffman  v.  Bouloois,  2  Carr.  Sf  Payne'M  J>r.  P.  Aip.  510.  Co- 
venants Ibr  persmial  §ervice  cannot  be  specifically  enforced,  but  the 
excepted  cases  of  apprentices  depends  on  parental  authority,  and  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  on  national  policy.  Mary  Clarke's  caie,  1  B/ocfc- 
fortTi  Ind.  lUp.  122. 
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may  be  dismissed  by  the  master  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  either  for  immoral  conduct,  wilful  disobedieDce,  or  ha- 
bitual neglect.^ 

HLHiere  are  many  important  legal  conseqiiencee  which  ^ow 
from  this  relation  of  master  and  servant. 

•  The  master  is  bound  by  the  act  of  his  servant,  either  in 
respeet  to  contracts  or  injuries,,  when,  the  act  is  done  by  au- 
thority of  the  master.  If  the  servant  does  an  injury  frdudu- 
lendy,  while  in  the  immediate  employment  of  his  master, 
the  master,  as  well  its  the  servant^  has  been  held  liaUe  in 
dacnages ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  he  liable  if  the  injury  pro- 
ceeds from  the  negligence,  lor  want  of  skill  in  the  servant,  for 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  employ  servants  who  are  ho- 
nest, skilful,  and  careful*  The  mAster  is  only  answerable 
for  the  fraud  of  bis  servant,  while  he  is  acting  in  his  business, 
and  not  for  fraudulent  or  tortious  acts,  or  misconduct  in  those 
things  which  do  not  concern  his  duty  to  .his  master,  and 
which,  when  he  commits,  he  steps  out  of  the  coprse  of  the 
service.^  But  it  was  considered,  in  M^Manus  v.  Crickettj^.to 
be  a  question  of  great  concern,  and  of  much  doubt  and  un^ 
certainty,  whether  the  master  was  answerable  in  dame^pes  for 
an  injury  wilfully  committed  by  hie  servant,  while. in  the 
performance  of  bis  master's  business,  but  without  the  direo- 
tion  or  assent  of  the  master.  The  Court  of  K.  B.  went  into  an 
examination  t)f  all  the  authorities,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
and  great  consideration,  with  a  view  to  put  the  question  at  - 
rest,  it  was  decided,  that  the  master  was  not  liable  in  tres- 
pass for  the  wilful  act  of  his  servant j  in  driving  bis  master's 
carriage  against  another,  without  his  master's  direction  or 


a  CalJo  V.  BrouDcker,  4  Coarr,  4r  Payne^  518.  . 

b  1  Blackt.  Com.  431.  i>y.  Idl.  pi.  45.  /Wd.  .238.  b.  pi.  38. 
Grammer  v,  Nixoo,  S/r.  653.     Slj  v.  Edgley,  6  Etp.  JV.  P.  Cot.  6. 

c  Lord  KeoyoD,  io  Ellis  v.  Turner,  8  Term  Rep.  633.  Parker, Ch. 
J.,  in  Foster  f.  The  Essex  Bank,  17  Mate.  Rep.  608—610.. 

d  1  Eatty  106.  .    ^ 
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assent  The  court  considered,  that  when  the  servant  quit- 
ted sight  of  the  object  for  which  he  was  employed,  an4  with- 
out having  in  view  his  master's  orders,  pursued  the  ob^ 
which  his  own  malice  suggested,  he  no  longer  acted  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  authority  given  him^  and  it  was  deemed,  so  fur, 
a  wil&d  abandonment  of  his  masCei's  business.  This  case 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  MasBa* 
chusetts*  on  tho  ground,  that  there  was  no  authority  4mm 
the  master,  express  or  implied,  and  the  servant,  in  thai  act, 
Was  not  in  the  employment  of  his  nuuster. 

If  a  servant  employs  another  servant  to  do  his  businesB, 
and  in  doing  it,  the  servant  sof  employed  is  guilty  of  aii  in- 
jury, the  master  is  liable;  Thus,  in  Biish  v.  /Sieinman,^  A. 
contracted  with  B.  to  repair  a  house,  and  B.  contracted  with 
C.  to  do  the  work,  and  G.  contracted  with  D.  to  ftirnish  the 
materiab ;  and  the  servant  of  D.  brought  a  quantity  of  time 
to  the  bouse,  and  placed  it  in  the  road,  by  which  the  ptain- 
tiff's  clu'riage  was  overturned  ;  it  was'  held  that  A.  was  an* 
swerabie  for  the  damage,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  sub-oon^ 
tracting  parties  were  m  the  employment  of  A.  But  to  render 
this  principle  applicable,  the  nature  6f  the  business  must  be 
such  as  to  require  the  agency  of  subordinate  persons,  and  then 
there  is  an  implied  authority  to  eniploy  such  persons.^* 

It  IB  said,,  that  the  master  may  give  moderate  corporal  cor- 
rection t6  his  servant,  while  employed  in  his  service,  for  negli- 
gence or  .misbehaviour/     But  this  power  does  not  grow  out 


«  17  Mom.  Rf!p.  608-*&10.  .  Croft  v.  Aliaoo,  4  Bomw.  ^  Aid. 
5S0.  si  P. 

k  1  Bos.  4>  PuU.  404. 

c  Id  Laugher  v.  Pointer,  S  Bamw,  Sr  Great.  547,  the  K.  B.  were 
e^aally  divided  id  opinion  on  the  nice  and  di£ScuIt  qaeetion,  whether  the 
owner  of  a  carriegfe  waa  liable  for  an  injury  to  the  horse  of  a  third  per* 
lOD  by  the  negligent  driving  of  the  carriage,  when  the  owner  had  hired 
the  pair  of  horses  of  a'stable-keeper  to  draw  it  for  a  day,  and  tbeowner 
of  the  horses  had  provided  the  driver. 

dlBl9€k9.C9m.4S^  1  finAfc.  P.  C.  b.  i.  cb.  29,  mo.  5 ;  li.  L  ch. 
eo,  MD.  S3. 
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of  the  4X>Qtract  of  hiring  ;  and  Doctor  Taylor*  joetly  ques- 
tkuMT  kff  lawfulness,  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  at  the  contract  It  may  safely  be  confined  to  appren- 
t\cm  and  menial  servants,  wb3e  under  age,  for  then  the 
master  is  to  be  considered  as  standing  in  hco  parentis.  It 
18  likewise  anderetoad,  that  a  servantAiay  justify  a  battery  in 
the  nectasary  defence  of  his  master.  The  books  do  not  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt  on  this  point ; .  but  it  is  questioned  whether  the 
master  can  in  like  tnaniker  justify  a  battery  in  defence  of  his 
servant.  In  the  case  of  Leward  v.  Basely ^^  it  was  adjudg- 
'  ed  that  be  could  not,  because  he  had  his  remedy  for  his  part 
of  the  injury  hy  the  action  per  quod  serviiium  amisii.  It 
is,  however,  hesitatingly  admitted  in  Hawkins^  and  exfUdnly 
by  other  authorities,  that  he.  may ;  and  the  weight  of  aigu- 
ment  is  on  that  side.^  In  ESngiand,  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction between  menial  and  some  other  servants,  but  I  know 
of  do  legal  distinction  between  menial  or  domestic  and  other 
hired  servants  ;  and  the  better  opinion  is,  that  th^  master  is 
not  bound  to  provide  even  a  menial  servant  with  medical 
attendance  and  medidnei^  during  sickness.^ , 

IIL  Of  Apprentices. 

Another  class  of  servants  are  apprentices,  who  are  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  to  learn  some  art  or  trade. 
The  temptations  to  imposition  and  abuse  to  which  this  con- 
tract is  liable,  have  rendered  legislative  regulations  particu- 
larly necessary. 


a  EiemenU  of  the  CiM  Law,  41X 

b  I  Lord  Raym.  62.    1  Saik.  407. 

(X  ft  Roi.  Abr.  546.  D.  1  Black*.  Com.  429.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  i. 
ch.  60,  tec.  S3,  S4.  lUeve*9  DomeHU  RelaHoM^  p.  378.  lb  Loult- 
iaoft,  it  is  expressly  declared  by  law,  that  a  master  may  justify  ao  aanoh 
io  defence  of  bis  servant,  as  well.as  a  servant  in  defence  of  bis  master. 
Tbe  rigbt  is  made  (o  rest,  in  (be  one  case»  upon  interest,  and  io  tbe 
otber  upon  doty.    Cml  Code  ofLouinanay  art.  169. 

d  Selleo  V.  Nermta,  4  Gorr.  4r  P^ynsi  80. 
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It  is  declared  by  the  statute  law  of  New- York,*  that  in- 
fiuits,  if  males  under  twenty-one,  and  if  unmarried  femaleSi 
under.dghteen  years  of  age,  may  be  bound  by  indenture  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  by  tbeic  own  act,  with  the  consent  of 
their  fiither,  or  mother,  or  guardian,  or  testamentary  execU* 
tors  ;  or  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  two  justices,  or  a 
judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  a  term  of  service,  as  clerk,  i^h 
prentice,  or  servant,  in  any  profession,  trade,  or  employmenty 
until  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  if  a  male,  or  until  eighteen 
years  of  age  if  a  female,  or  for  a  shorter  time.  In  all  inden- 
tures, by  the  officers  of  the  city  or  town,  binding  poor  chil- 
dren as  apprentices  or  servants,  a  covenant  mijst  be  inserted 
to  teach  the  apprentice  to  read  and  write,  and  if  a  male,  the 
general  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  are 
constituted  the  guardians  of  every  such  indented  servant 
The  age  of  the  infiwtmust  be  inserted  inthe  indenture,  and 
the  consent  of  the  father  or  guardian  must  be  signified  by  a 
certificate  at  the  end  of,  or  endorsed  upon,  the  indenture.* 
For  refusal  to  serve  and  work,  infanta,  are  liable  to  be  impri- 
soned in  gaol,  until  they  shall  be  willing  to  serve  as  such  ap- 
prentice or  servant ;  and  also  to  serve  double  the  time  they 
had  wrongfully  withdrawn  themselves  from  service  ;  pro- 
vided the  same  does  not  extend  beyond  three  years  next  after 
the  end  of  the  original  term  of  service.  They  are  also  liable 
to  be  imprisoped  in  some  house  of  correction,  not  exceeding  a 
month,  for  ill-behaviour  or  any  misdemeanor.^  Infants  co- 
ming from  beyond  sea,  may  bind  themselves  to  service,  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  even  beyond  it,  provided  it  be  to 
raise  money  for  the  payment  of  their  passage,  and  the  term 
of  such  service  does  not  exceed  one  year.'  Grievances  of 
the  apprentice  or  servant,  arising  fh>m  ill  usage  on  the  part  of 


a  JV.  F.  Reoind  StaMes,  foI.  ii.  p.  154,  sec.  1, 2.  4. 
6  nwL  TCa.  ii.  154, 155,  sec.  3.  8.  10  ;  p.  158,  sec.  27. 
e  Ibid.  p.  158, 159,  see.  28, 29, 30, 31. 
d  ibid,  p.  156,  sec.  12. 
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the  master,  or  grievances  of  the  master  arisiDg  from  a  bad 
appreDtice,  are  to  be  redressed,  in  the  geneial  sessions  of  the 
peace,  or  by  any  two  judtices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power 
to  linnul  the  contract,  and  discharge  the  apprentice,  or  impri- 
son him,  if  he  should  be  in  the  wrong.'   It  is  furth^  special* 
ly  and  jnstly  provided,  that  no  person  shall  take  from  any 
journeyman  or  apprentice,  any  contract  or  agreement,  that 
after  his  term  of  service'expired,  he  shall  not  oet  up  his  trade, 
profession  or  employment,  in  any  pci^rticular  place ;  nor  shall 
any  money  or  other  thing  be  exacted  from  any  journejrman 
or  apprentice,  in  restraint  of  the  place  of  exercising  his  tredej* 
The  statute  of  New- York  (of  which  I  have  here  given  the 
material  provisons)  contains  the  substance  of  the  English 
statute  law  on  the  sul^ect,  and  the  English  decisions  are  most- 
ly applicable.    Under  the  statute,  the  infant  himsdf  must  be 
a  party  to  the  indenture,  except  in  tlie  speciid  case  of  an  ap* 
prentice  who  is  chargeable  as  a  pauper.     The  father  has  no 
authority  under  the  statute,,  (and  the  later  English  cases  say, 
be  has  no  authority,  even  at  common  law,)  to  bind  his  inCDknt 
son  an  apprendoe,  without  his  assent ;  and  the  tn&nt  cannot 
be  bound  by  an  act  merely  in  paiSj  and  if  he  be  not  a  party 
to  the  deed,  he  is  not  bound.^   It  is  a  settled  principle  of  the 
English  law,  that  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  can- 
not be  created,  and  the  corresponding  rights  and  duties  of  the 
parent  transferred  to  a  master,  qor  can  the  relation  be  dis- 
solved, except  by  deed.'   The  English  statute!  law  as  to  bind- 
ing out  minors  as  apprentices,  to  learn  some  useful  art,  trade 


a  JV*.  T^  Remsed  SUOuidyYQh  ii.'p.  159,  sec.  32. 

6  Ibid.  p.  160,  sec.  39>  40.  .         '        . 

e  The  King  v.  lohabitaDta  of  Cromfordt  8  Eati,  25.    Tbe  King  v*  ^ 
InbAbitaqts  of  Arnesby,  3  Bamw.  4r  ^AUU  584.    la  tbe  matter  of 
M'Dowles,  8  Joktu.  Rep.  328. 

d  Castor  v.  Aides,  1  Saik,  68.  King  v,  Ibbabkants  of  Bow,  4 
JUaute  Sf  Selw.  383.  Sqaire  v.  Whipple,  1  yermpni  Bep.  69,  Th* 
■tatote  of  5  Eliz.  required  the  bindiog  to  be  by  indentnre. 
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or  calUngi  has  probably  been  very  generaUy  adopted  in  tfab 
oouatry,  with  oonsiderabie  local  variatioDfl.  In  the  state  .of 
Maine,  as  in  New- York,  male  infiuits  may  be  bound  tfll  the 
age  of  twenty-one  [  bat  females  only  till  their  arriyal  to  the 
age  of  eighteen.*  In  Pennsylvania,^  it  has  been  held,  thai 
an  infrnt  could  not  be  bound  by  his  fioher  or  guardian,  as  a 
servant  to  another ;  while  in  Massachusetts,  their  statute  law 
concerning  apprentices,  does  not  make  void  afl  contracts  bind- 
ing the  minor  to  service,  that  are  not  made  in  conformity  to 
the  statute.  It  has  been  held,'  that  the  fiither  may,  at  com- 
mon law,  bind  hir  infimt  son  to  service,  and  the  contract  will 
be  good,,  independent  of  the  statute.  This  doctrine  is  con- 
tnury  to  the  English  law,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  sta- 
tute o(  New-York,  and  to  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  it 
has  been  quettkned  in  the  case  of  the  Untied  States  v.  Bain- 
bridge.^  It  was  decided  in  that  last  case,  that  the  father 
could  not  bind  his  infimt  son,  without  his  consent,  to  military 
service,  and  that  where  his  enlistment  has  been  held  valkl, 
it  was  by  force  of  the  statute  authority  of  the  United  States. 
In  Louisiana,  a  mincNr  may  be  bound  to  serve  as  an  appreii* 
tice  to  learn  some  art,  ex  trade;  with  the  consent  of  the 
parent,  or  tutor,  or  parish  judge,  and  the  time  expires  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  males,  and  fifteen  in  females.  The  coo- 
tract  is  made  before  a  notary,  and  read  to,^  and  signed  by  the 
parties.  The  master  may  c<»rrect  his  apprentice^  with  mode- 
ratk>n,  for  negligence  or  misbehavioor.'  Whether  an  indent-, 
ed  apprentke  can  be  assigned  by  one  master  to  another,  is  a 


a  4  ChremUqfy  36.  40.  Under  the  Eogliah  statvte  of  6  Elts.,  an 
indfotare  of  appreDticeship,  for  a  leas  period  thao  aeren  jeun^  k  voidable 
at  the  electioo  of  the  partiei,  and  not  otherwise.  Rex  v.  Inbabitaatsof 
St  If  ieholai,  Burr.  S.  C.  01.    Graj  v.  Cookson,  16  Sad,  IS. 

6  Bespablfca  t.  Kepp^,  ft  DqUm^  197. 

e  Day  v.  Ererett,  7  Jtfosf.  Hep*  146. 

d  1  Mnmm^  71; 

e  Cml  Ooit  ofJJnMam,  art  158-^167. 
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question  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  definitively  settled.' 
It  was  concluded,  in  the  case  of  Nickerson  v.  Howard^  that 
such  an  assignment  might  be  good,  by  way  of  covenant  be- 
tween the  masters,  though  not  as  an  assignment  to  pass  an 
interest  in  the  apprentice.  As  was  observed  by  Lord  Mans- 
field,' though  an  apprentice  be  not  strictly  assignable,  nor 
transmissible,  yet  if  he  continue  with  his  new  master,  wiih 
the  consent  of  all  parties,  and  his  own,  it  is  a  continuation  of 
the  apprenticeship.  The  master  is  entitled  to  the  wages  and 
fruit  of  the  personal  lahour  of  the  apprentice,  while  the  rela* 
tionship  continues,  and  the  apprentice  is  in  his  service ;  and 
there  are  cases  which  give  the  master  a  right  to  the  wages  or 
earnihgs  of  the  apprentice,  while  in  another's  service,  and 
with  or  without  his  master's  license,  and  even  though  the 
trade  or  service  be  difierent  from  that  to  which  the  appren- 
tice is  bound.'  But  Lord  Hardwicke  declared,  in  the  case 
before  him,  that  if  the  master  had  not  done  his  duty  with 
the  apprentice,  and  had  been  the  unjustifiable  cause  of  his 
pursuing  a  different  course  of  life,  he  would  grant  relief  in 


a  The  New- York  statute  alloirs  the  coDtract  made  by  an  lofaot, 
GomiDg  from  a  foreign  cooDtry  and  bindiDg  himself  to  service,  to  be 
.  assigned  by -the  master,  voder  certain  checks  ;  and  generally  the  con- 
'  tracts  for  service  as  clerk,  apprentice,  or  otherwise,  may  be  assigned 
upon  the  death  of  the  roaster,  by  bis  executors  or  administrators,  with 
the  assent  of  the  apprentice,  and  without  it,  under  the  orders  of  the 
general  sessions  of  the  peace.  JV*.  Y.Remnd  SUUuieM,  vol.  ii.  156, 
sec.  14;  160,  sec.  41 ,  42. 

b  19  Joknt.  R^,  113.  See,  also,  Caister  v.  JEccles,  1  Lord  Raym, 
683. 

c  The  King  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Stockland,  Doug.  70. 

d  Hill  V.  Allen,  1  Vuey^  83.  Barber  v.  Dennis,  6  Mod,  69.  Lightly 
▼.  CloQston,  1  Taunton^  112.  Hargrane't  Co.  LiU.  117.  a.  note.  The 
roaster  of  an  apprentice  is  bound  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  on  the 
apprentice,  from  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  them.  It  is  not  so 
in  the  case  of  hired  serrabts,  and  even  the  father  is  only  bound  when 
the  senrkses  have  been  rendered  at  his  instance.  Early  v.  Craddock, 
4  Randoiph,  423. 

VoL.IL  S4 
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equity  against  the.  master's  legal  claim  to  his  earnings.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  master,  the  apprenticeship  is  essentially  dia^ 
solved,  for  the  end  and  design  of  it,  as  a  personal  trust,  ceases ; 
but  the  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  mas- 
ter, are  chargeable  with  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the 
infant  apprentice.' 


a  The  King  t.  Peck,  1  Salk.  66.  Baxter  y.  Burfield,  Sir.  1266. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  extensiFe  subject  of  the  domerUc  relaUonSj  I 
cftnoot  Tefhun  from  ftckoowledgiDg  the  anistaoce  1  bare  reeeired  from 
the  work  of  the  late  Chief  Jostioe  Reeve  on  that  title.  That  excellent 
lairyer  and  venerable  man  has  discnased  every  branch  of  the  subject  in 
a  copious  manner ;  and  though  there  is  .some  want  of  precision  and  ac- 
curacy in  his  references  to  authority,  and  sometimes  in  his  deductions, 
yet  he  every  where  displays  the  vigour,  freedom,  and  acuteness  of  a 
sound  and  liberal  mind. 
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LECTURE  XXXni. 


OP   CORPORATIONS. 

A  corporatioa  is  a  franchise  possessed  by  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals, who  subsist  as  a  body  politic,  under  a  special  de- 
nodiinatipn,  and  are  vested,  by  the  policy  of  the  law,  with 
the  capacity  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  acting,  in  several 
respects,  however  numerous  the  association  may  be,  as  a  sin- 
gle individual. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  enable  the  members  to 
act  by  one  united  will,  and  to  continue  their  joint  powers 
and  property  in  the  same  body,  undisturbed  by  the  change 
of  members,  and  without  the  necessity  of  perpetual  convey- 
ances, as  the  rights  of  members  pass  from  one  individual  to 
another.  All  the  individuals  composing  a  corporation,  and 
their  successors,  are  considered  in  law  but  as  one  moral  per- 
son, capable,  under  an  artificial  form,  of  taking  and  convey- 
ing property,  contracting  debts  and  duties,  and  of  enjoying 
a  variety  of  civil  and  political  rights.  One  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  a  corporation,  is  the  power  of  perpetual  succes- 
sion ;  for,  in  judgment  of  law,  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  du- 
ration. The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  do  not 
determine,  or  vary,  upon  the  death  dr  change  of  any  of  the 
individual  members.  They  continue  as  long  as  the  corpora- 
tion endures.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  a  corporation  is  an 
immortal,  as  well  as  an  invisible  and  intangible  being.  But 
the  immortality  of  a  corporation  means  only  its  capacity  to 
take  in  perpeti^d  succession  so  long  as  the  corporation  exists. 
It  if  so  iiBir  from  being  immortal,  that  it  is  well  known,  that 
most  of  the  private  corporations  recently  created  by  statute. 
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are  limited  in  duration  to  a  few  years.  There  are  many 
corporate  bodies  that  are  without  limitation,  and,  consequent* 
ly,  capable  of  continuing  so  long  as  a  succession  of  individual 
members  of  the  corporation  remains,  and  can  be  kept  up. 

It  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  bodies  of  men  in 
succession,  with  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  one  single, 
artificial,  and  fictitious  being,  that  corporations  were  original- 
ly invented,  and,  for  the  same  convenient  purpose,  they  have 
been  brought  largely  into  use.  By  means  of  the  corporation, 
many  individuals  are  capable  of  acting  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion like  one  single  individual,  without  incurring  any  person- 
al hazard  or  responsibility,  or  exposing  any  other  property 
than  what  belongs  to  the  corporation  in  its  legal  capacity. 

I.  Of  the  History  of  Corporations. 

Corpcxrations  were  well  known  to  the  Roman  law,  and 
they  esristed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Rdman  republic." 
It  would  appear,  from  a  passage  in  the  Pai\dects,*  that  they 
were  copied  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  who  permitted  private 
companies  to  institute  themselves  at  pleasure,  provided  they 
did  nothing  contrary  to  the  public  law.  But  the  Romans 
were  not  so  indulgent  as  the  Greeks.  They  were  very  jea- 
lous of  such  combinations  of  individuals,  and  they  restrained 
those  that  were  not  specially  authorized  ;  and  every  corpora- 
tion was  illicit  that  was  not  ordained  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate, or  of  the  emperor.^  Collegia  licita,  in  the  Roman  law, 
were  like  our  incorporated  companies,  societies  of  men  united 
for  some  useful  business  or  purpose,  with  power  to  act  like  a 
single  individual ;  and  if  they  abused  their  right,  or  assem- 
bled for  any  otlier  purpose  than  that  expressed  in  their  char- 


a  They  were  known  to  the  twelve  tables,  for  that  early  code  altowed 
private  oompaoies  to  make  their  own  by-laws,  provided  they  were  not 
incoiiaisteot  with  the  public  law.     f^ide  #^pra,  vol.  i.  595. 

b  Dig.  47. 23.  4. 

c  Dig.  47.  22.3.  1. 
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ter,  they  were  deemed  illicilay  and  many  laws,  from  the 
time  of  the  twelve  tables  down  to  the  times  of  the  eraperorS| 
were  passed  against  aU ,  illicit  or  unauthorized  compaDies."^ 
In  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius/ 
certain  corporations  bad  become  nurseries  of  faction  and  dis- 
order, and  that  emperor  interposed,  as  Julius  Gsesarliad  done 
before  him,«  aqd  dissolved  alt  but  the  ancient  and  legal  cor- 
porations— cuncta  collegia^  prcBter  antiquitus  canstUuta^ 
distraxit  We  find,  also,  in  the  younger  Pliny,'  a  singular 
instaiice  of  the  extreme  jealousy  indulged  by  the  JRoman 
government  of  these  corporations.  A  destructive  fire  in  Ni- 
comedla,  induced  Pliny  to  recommend  to  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, the  institution,  for  that  city,  of  a  fire  oonipany  of  160 
men,  {collegiiMn  fabrohim^)  with  an  assurance,  that  none 
but  those  of  that  business  should  be  admitted  into  it,  and 
that  the  privil^es  granted  them  should  not  be  extended  to 
any  other  purpose.  But  the  emperor  refused  the  grant,  and 
observed,  that  societies  of  that  sort  had  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  cities  ;  and  he  observed,  that  whatever  name  he 
gave  them,  and  for  whatever  purpose  they  might  be  institu- 
ted, they  would  not  fail  to  be  mischievous. 

The  powers,  capacities,  and  incapacities  of  corporations, 
under  the  English -law,  very  much  resemble  those  under  the 
civil  law  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  principles  of  law  appli- 
cable to  corporations  under  the  former,  were  borrowed  chiefly 
from  the  Roman  law,  and  from  the  policy  of  the  municipal 
corporations  established  in  Britain  and  the  other  Roman  co- 
lonies, after  the  countries  had  been  conquered  by  the  Roman 
arms.  Under  the  latter  system,  corporations  were  divided  in- 
to ^ecclesiastical  and  lay,  civil  and  eleemosy  nary.  They  could 
not  purchase,  or  receive  donations  of  land,  without  a  license. 


a  Tayhr'i  EUmenU  of  the  CHml  Law,  567—570. 

6  Ad  Aug,  32. 

c  Suet.  J,  Ccuar,  42, 

d  EfM.  b.  10.    Letters  42, 43. 
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nor  could  they  alienate  without  just  cause.  These  restraintj 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mortmain  and  disabling 
statutea  in  the  English  law.  They  could  only  act  by  attor- 
ney ;  and  the  act  of  the  majqrity  bound  the  whole ;  and  they 
were  dissolved  by  death,  surrender,  or  forfeiture,  as  with  us.^ 
Corporations  or  coUeges  for  the  advancement  of  learning, 
were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  they  are  the  fruits 
of  modern  invention.  But,  in  the  time  of  the  latter  empe- 
rors, the  professors  in  the  different  sciences  began  to  be  al- 
lowed regular  salaries  from  the  government,  and  to  become 
objects  of  public  regulation  and  discipline.  By  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  these  literary  establishments,  and  particu- 
larly the  schools  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Berytus,  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  public  institu- 
tions. Privileges  and  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  pro- 
fessors and  .students,  and  they  were  subjected  to  visitation  and 
inspection  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.*  It  was  not, 
however,  until  after  the  revival  of  letters,  or,  at  least,  not  un- 
til the  13th  century,  that  colleges  and  universities  began  to 
confer  degrees,  and  to  attain  sotne  portion  of  the  authority, 
influence,  and  solidity,  which  they  enjoy  at  the  present  day.' 
The  erection  of  civil  corporations,  for  political  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  took  place  in  the  early  poriods  of  the  history  of 
modern  Europe.  Cities,  towns,  and  fraternities,  were  invested 
with  corporate  powers  and  privileges,  and  with  a  large  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  These  immunities  were  sought  af- 
ter from  a  spirit  of  liberty  as  well  as  of  monopoly,  and  crea- 
ted as  barriers  against  feudal  tyranny.  They  afforded  pro- 
tection to  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  formed  some 
counterpoise  to  the  exorbitant  powers,  and  unchecked  rapacity 
of  the  feudal  barons.     By  this  means,  order  and  security,  in- 


a  1  Brom*i  CitU  ^  Adm.  Law,  142—148.     Wood's  ln$L  of  the 
Cm/i^to,  134. 
b  1  Bro,  Cwil  Law^  161.  162,  163,  164. 
c  Ibid.  151,152,  note. 
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dustry,  trade,  and  the  arts,,  revived  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
Flanders,  and  England ;  and  to  the  institution  of  corpora- 
tions may  be  attributed,  in  some  considerable  degree,  the  in< 
troduction  of  regular  government  and  stable  protection,  after 
Europe  had,  for  many  ages,  been  deprived,  by  the  inundation 
of  the  barbarians,  of  all  the  civilization  and  science  which 
bad  accompanied  the  Roman  power.'   . 

But  although  corporations  were  found  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  modern  European  history,  their  ex- 
clusive privileges  have  too  frequently  served  as  monopolies, 
checking  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  Dr.  Smith^  does  not  scruple 
to  consider  them,  throughout  Europe,  as  generally  injurious 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  progress  of  improvemisnt. 
The  propensity,  in  modern  times,  has,  however,  been  to  mul- 
tiply civil  corporations,  especially  in  these  United  States, 
where  they  have  increased  in  a  rapid  manner,  and  to  a  most 
astonishing  extent.  The  demand  for  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion is  not  merely  for  municipal  purposes,  but  usuaUy  for  the 
more  private  and  special  object  of  assisting  individuals  in  their 
joint  stock  operations  and  enterprising  efibris  directed  to  the 
business  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  various  details 
of  internal  improvement.  This  branch  of  jurisprudence  be- 
comes, therefore,  an  object  of  curious  as  well  as  of  deeply  in- 
teresting research.  The  multiplication  of  corporations,  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  are  sought,  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  which  a  large  and  consolidated  capital 
gives  them  over  business  of  every  kind  i  and  the  facility 
which  the  incorporation  gives  to  the  management  of  that 
capital,  and  the  security  which  it  affords  to  the  persons  of  the 
members,  and  to  their  property  not  vested  in  the  corporate 


a  Smiih'i  inqmry  into  the  Wealth  of  Moions,  vol.  i.  395—401. 
1  jRoberlaon'i  Charlet  F.  31.  4.  HaHam  on  the  Middle  AgeSj  vol.  ii. 
78—80 

k  infuiry,  voL  i.  62.  ISh  130.  132. 139.  462. 
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stock.  The  convention  of  the  people  of  New- York,  when 
they  amended  their  constitution,  in  1821,  endeavoured  tocheck 
the  improvident  increase  of  corporaticJns,  by  requiring  the  as- 
sent of  two  thirds  of  the  mettibers  elected  to  each  branch  of 
the  legislature,  to  every  bill,  for  creating,  continuing,  altering, 
or  renewing,  any-  body  politic  or  corporate.  Even  this  pro- 
vision seems  to  have  fisiiled  in  its  purpose,  for  in  the  session  of 
1823,  being  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  under  opera- 
tion of  this  check,  there  were  thirty-nine  new  private  compa- 
nies incorporated,  besides  numerous  other  acts,  amending  or 
altering  charters.  The  various  acts  of  incorporation  of  pri- 
vate companies,  for  banking,  manufacturing,  and  insurance 
purposes  ;  for  turnpike  roads  and  toll  bridges ;  and  for  many 
other  objects,  upon  which  private  industry,  skill,  and  specula- 
tion, can  be  freely  and  advantageously  employed,  constitute 
a  mtgbty  mass  of  charters,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
volumes  of  the  statute  law.  All  these  incorporations  are  con- 
tracts, bet  ween  the  government  and  the  company,  which  can- 
not ordinarily  be  affected  by  legislative  interference  ;  and  it 
has,  accordingly,  been  attempted  to  rctain^a  cotitrd  over  these 
private  incorporations,  by  a  clause,  now  usually  inserted  in 
the  acts  of  incorporation,  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  le- 
gislature, at  any  time  thereafter,  to  alter,  modify,  or  repeal 
the  act."  The  value  and  effect  of  this  provision,  we  may 
hereafter  consider ;  and  with  this  general  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  corporations,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  general  principles  of  law,  applicable  to 
the  subject* 


'  a  There  has  been  a  dispositioa  id  some  of  the  states  to  cbaoge,  in  an 
esMotial  degree,  the  character  of  incorporated  companies,  l)y  making 
the  members  personally  responsible  in  certain  events,  and  to  a  qualified 
exteot,  for  the  debts  of  the  company.  This  is  intended  as  a  check  to 
improvideDt  conduct  and  abuse,  and  to  add  to  the  general  security  of 
creditors  ;  and  the  policy  has  been  pursued  to  a  moderate  and  reasona- 
ble degree  only,  in  Rhode-Island,  New-York,  Maryland,  and  South 
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II.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  corporations^  and  haw  created. 
Corporations  are  divided  into  aggregate  and  sole.*-  A  corr 
poration  sole  consists  of  a  single  person,  who* is  made  a  body 
corporate  and  politic,  in  order  to  give  him  some  legal  capa- 
cities and  advantages,  and  especially  that  of  perpetuity, 
which,  as  a  natural  person,  he  could  not  have.  A  bishop, 
dean,  parson,  and  vicar,  are  given  in  the  English  books  as 
instances  of  sole  corporations ;  and  they  and  their  successors 
in  perpetuity  take  the  corporate  property  and  privileges ; 
and  the  word  successors  is  generally  as  necessary  for  the  sue* 
cession  of  property  in  a  corporation  sole,  as  the  word  heirs^ 
is  to  create  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  a  private  individual.i> 
A  fee  will  pass  to  a  corporation  aggregate,  without  the  word 
successors  in  the  grant,  because  it  is  a  body,  which,  in  its  na- 
ture, is  perpetual ;  but^  as  a  general  rule,  a  fee  will  not  pass  to 
a  corporation  sole,  without  the  word  successors,  and  it  will 
continue  for  the  life  only  of  the  individual  clothed  with  the 
corporate  character.^  There  are  very  few  points  of  corpo- 
ration law  applicable  to  a  corporation  sole.  They  cannot, 
according  to  the  English  law,  take  personal  property  in 
succession,  and  their  corporate  capacity,  in  that  respect^  is 
confined  to  real  property.**     The  corporations  generally  in 

Carolina.  But  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  series  of  statutes,  passed  in 
1809, 1818,  1822  and  1827,  an  unlimited  personal  responsibility  was 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  manufacturing  corporations,  equally  aa 
in  the  case  of  commercial  partnerships.  The  wisdom  of  the  policy 
has  been  strongly  questioned ;  (Amer.  Juriti,  vol.  ii.  92.  art.  6.  Ifnd, 
vol.  Iv.  307.)  and,  on  the  other  band,  it  has  been  supported  by  high 
authority;  (Parker,  Ch.  J.,  17  J^au.  Rep,  334.)  and  whether  it  bo 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  admirably  well  calculated  to  cure  all  undue 
avidity  for  charters  of  incorporation. 

a  Co.  Liu.  8.  b.  250.  a. 

h  Co.  LUl.  8.  b.  9.  a. 

e  Jbid.  94.  b.,  and  notes  46.  and   47.  to  Co,  LiU.  Hb«  1«     Viner^ 
tit.  EtiaU^  L. 

d  1  Kyd  on  Corp.  76,  77.  Co.  LiU.  46.  b.  But,  by  statute,  • 
a  corporation  sole  may  be  enabled  to  take  personal  as  well  as  real 
property  by  succesaion  ;  and  a  treasurer  or  collector,  for  instance,  is 
aometimes  created  a  corporation  sole^  or  qtum  corporation,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  bonds  and  other  personal  property  to  him  ia  his 
official  character,  and  of  transmitting  the  same  to  his  successors. 

Vol,  ii.  3d 
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ase  with  us,  are  aggregate,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividaals  in  one  body  politic,  with  a  capacity  of  succession 
and  perpetuity.  Besides  the  proper  aggregate  corporations, 
the  inhabitants  of  any  district,  as  counties,  towns,  and  school 
districts,  incorporated  by  statute,  with  only  particular  pow- 
ers, are  sometimes  called  quasi  corporations.  No  private 
action,  unless  given  by  statute,  lies  against  them,  as  such  a 
corporation.  Having  no  corporate  fund,  each  inhabitant  is 
said  to  be  liable  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  if  the  statute  gives 
a  suit  against  such  a  community .« 

Another  division  of  corporations,  by  the  English  law,  is 
into  ecclesiastical  and  lay.  The  former  are  those  of  which 
the  members  are  spiritual  persons,  and  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution is  also  spiritual.  With  us,  they  are  called  religious 
corporations.  This  was  the  description  given  to  them  in 
the  act  of  New- York,  providing  generally  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  religious  societies^^  in  an  easy  and  popular  manner, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  managing  with  more  facility  and  ad- 
vantage, the  temporalities  belonging  to  the  church  or  con- 
gregation. Lay  corporations  are  again  divided  into  elee- 
mosynary and  civil.  An  eleemosynary  corporation  is  a 
private  charity,  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of 
the  alms  and  bounty  of  the  founder.  In  this  class  are  ranked, 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  poor,  sick,  and  impotent  persons, 
and  colleges  and  academies  established  for.  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  piety,  and  endowed  with  property,  by  public 
and  private  donations.^     Civil  corporations  are  established 

a  Ruaeell  v.  The  Men  of  Devon.  2  Term  Rep.  667.  Riddle  ▼. 
Proprietors  of  Locks,  &c.  on  Merrimack  River,  7  J^ast.  Rep.  187.^ 
Parsons,  Ch.  J.  Merchants'  fiank  v.  Cook,  4  Pick,  Rep,  414.  A- 
dams  v.  Wiscaseet  Bank,  1  Oreenleaf't  Rep,  361.  In  the  case  of 
the  Attorney  General  v.  Corporation  of  Exeter.  2  RtuaelVa  Rep. 
63»,  Lord  Eldon  held,  that  if  a  fee- farm  rent  was  chargeable  on  the 
whole  of  a  city,  it  might  be  demanded  of  any  one  who  holds  property 
in  it,  and  he  would  be  left  to  obtain  contribution  from  the  other 
inhabitants. 

h  Act  cf  5th  AprUy  J813,  c.  60. 

c  1  Blacks,  Com.  471.  1  Kyd  on  Corp,  2a — 27.  1  Lord  Raym. 
6.  8.  1  Ves,  537.  9  Vea,  jr.,  405.  1  Burr,  200,  Lord  Holt,  in 
Philips  V.  Bury,  cited  in  2  Term  Rep,  353. 
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for  a  variety  of  parposes,  aDd  they  wre  either  public  or  pri* 
tate*  Public  corporations  are  such  as  are  created  by  the 
government  for  political  purposes,  as  counties,  cities,  towns, 
and  villages ;  and  the  whole  interest  in  them  belongs  to  the 
public.  But  if  the  foundation  be  private,  the  corporation  if 
private,  however  extensive  the  uses  may  be  to  which  it  is 
deVoted  by  the  founder,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
A  bank,  created  by  the  government,  for  its  own  uses,  and 
where  the  stock  is  exclusively  owned  by  the  government,  if 
a  public  corporation.  So,  a  hospital  created  and  endowed 
by  the  government,  for  general  purposes,  is  a  public,  and 
not  a  private  charity.  But  a  bank,  whose  stock  is  owned 
by  private  persons,  is  a  private  corporation,  though  its  ob- 
jects and  operations  partake  of  a  public  nature,  and  though 
the  government  may  have  become  a  partner  in  the  associ- 
ation  by  sharing  with  the  corporators  in  the  stock.*  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  insurance,  canal,  bridge,  and  turnpike 
companies.  The  uses  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called 
public,  but  the  corporations  are  private,  equally  as  if  the 
franchises  were  vested  in  a  single  person.  A  hospital,  found- 
ed by  a  private  benefactor,  is,  in  point  of  law,  a  private  corpo- 
ration, though  dedicated  by  its  charter  to  general  charity.  A 
liollege,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  same  manner,  is  a  pri- 
vate charity,  though,  from  its  general  and  beneficent  objects, 
it  may  acquire  the  character  of  a  public  institution.^  If 
the  uses  of  an  eleemosynary  corporation  be  for  general 
charity,  yet  such  purposes  will  not  of  themselves  constitute 
it  a  public  corporation.  Every  charity,  which  is  extensive 
in  its  object,  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  called  a  public 
charity.  Nor  will  a  mere  act  of  incorporation  change  a 
charity  from  a  private  to  be  a  public  one.  '  The  charter  of 
the  crown,  said  Lord  Hardwicke,^  cannot  make  a  charity 

a  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Planters'  Bank,  9  Wheai.  Rep. 
907.  It  has  even  been  held,  that  a  state  bank  may  be  considered 
a  private  corporation,  though  owned  entirely  by  the  state.  Bank 
of  South  Carolina  v.  Gibbs,  3  M' Cord's  Rep.  377. 

b  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  fFheai.  Rep.  668.  The 
case  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  7  Serg,  if  RawU^  559. 

€  2  Atk.  Rep.  88. 
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more  or  leu  public,  but  only  more  permanent.  It  is  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  object  that  constitutes  it  a  public  charity^ 
A  charity  may  be  public,  though  administered  by  a  private 
corporation.  A  devise  to  the  poor  of  a  parish  is  a  public 
charity.  The  charity  of  almost  every  hospital  and  college 
is  public,  while  the  corporations  are  private.  To  hold  a 
corporation  to  be  public,  because  the  charity  was  public, 
would  be  to  confound  the  popular  with  the  strictly  legal 
sense  of  terms,  and  to  jar  with  the  whole  current  of  de- 
cisions since  the  time  of  Lord  Coke.* 

In  England,  corporations  are  created,  and  exist,  by  pre- 
scription, by  royal  charter,  and  by  act  of  parliament.  With 
us,  they  are  created  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  not 
otherwise.  There  are,  however,  several  of  the  corpora- 
tions now  existing  in  this  country,  civil,  religious,  and  elee- 
mosynary, which  owed  their  origin  to  the  crown,  under  the 
colony  administration*  Those  charters  granted,  prior  to 
the  revolution,  were  upheld  either  by  express  provision  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  states,  or  by  general  principles  of 
public  and  common  law  of  universal  reception ;  and  they 
were  preserved  from  forfeiture  by  reason  of  any  nonuser  or 
misuser  of  their  powers,  during  the  disorders  which  neces- 
sarily attended  the  revolution.  There  is  no  particular  form 
of  words  requisite  to  create  a  corporation.  A  grant  to  a 
body  of  men  to  hold  mercantile  meetings,  has  been  held  to 
confer  a  corporate  capacity.^  A  grant  of  lands  to  a  county 
or  hundred,  rendering  rent,  would  create  them  a  corpora- 
tion for  that  single  intent,  without  saying,  to  them  and 
their  successors.^^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  corporations,  as  well  kt  other 
private  rights  and  franchises,  may  also  exist  in  this  country 


a  Sutton's  Hospital,  10  Co.  S3.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  2  Alk.  87. 
Lord  Holt,  in  Philips  v.  Bury,  2  Term  Rep.  332.  The  opinions  of 
the  judges  in  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat,  Rep,  61«. 

h  The  case  of  Sutton's  Hospitd,  10  Co.  27, 28.  30.  I  R<A.  Air. 
tit.  Corporaiiony  F.    Denton  v.  Jackson,  2  Jckne.  Ch.  Rep.  325. 

c  Dyer'i  Rep,  100.  a.  pi.  70.,  cited  as  good  law  by  LordEfn- 
yoa,  in  2  Term  Rep.  672.      l  RoL  Ahr.tit.  CorporaHone,  P.  3,'4. 
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by  prescription ;  which  presupposes  and  is  evidence  of  a 
grant,  when  the  acts  and  proceedings  on  which  the  pre- 
sumption is  founded  could  not  have  lawfully  proceeded 
from  any  other  source.*  It  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  to  create  a  corporate  body ;  for  the  government  can- 
not compel  persons  to  become  an  incorporated  body  without 
their  consent,  or  the  consent  of  at  least  the  major  part  of 
them.^  The  acceptance  may,  in  many  cases,  be  inferred 
from  the  acts  of  the  majority  of  the  corporators ;  and  a 
written  instrument,  or  vote  of  acceptance,  is  not  indbpen- 
sable.** 

IIL  Of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  corporations. 

When  a  corporation  is  duly  created,  many  powers,  rights, 
and  capacities  are  annexed  to  it^  Some  of  them  are  deemed 
to  be  necessarily  and  inseparably  incident  to  a  corporation 
by  tacit  operation,  without  any  express  provision ;  though 
it  is  now  very  generally  the  practice,  to  specify,  in  the  act 
or  charter  of  incorporation,  the  powers  and  capacities  with 
which  it  is  intended  to  endow  the  corporation. 

(!•)  Of  their  ordinary  powers. 

The  ordinary  incidents  to  a  corporation  are,  1.  To 
have  perpetual  succession,  and,  of  course,  the  power  of 
electing  m^bers  in  the  room  of  those  removed  by  death 
or  otherwise ;  2.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  grant  and 
to  receive,  by  their  corporate  name ;  3.  To  purchase  and 
bold  lands  and  chattels;    4.  To  have  a  common  seal; 


a  Dillingham  ▼.  Snow,  3  JUasi.  Rep.  276.  Stockbridge  ▼.  West 
Stockbridga,  IS  Ibid.  400.  Hagerstown  Turnpike  Co.  ▼.  Creeger,  5 
Harr,  $f  Johnt.  1S2.  Green  v.  Dennis,  6  Conn.  Rep.  30S.  Angell 
if  Ame$  on  Corporaiionat  40, 41 . 

6  Yates,  J.,  4  Burr.  2200.  Lord  Kcnyon,  3  Term  Rep.  240.  El- 
lis ▼.  Marshall,  2  Mau.  Rep.  269.  Lincoln  and  Ken.  Bank  v.  Rioh- 
•rdaon,  1  Chreenleaf'i  Rep.  79. 

c  Charles  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pic*.  Rep.  344. 
Parker,  Ch.  J.,  and  Wilde,  J.  Bank  of  U.  S,  v.  Dtndridge,  12 
HnuaLRq>.10,l\. 
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5.  To  make  by-laws  for  the  governmeDt  of  the  corpora- 
tioD ;  6.  The  power  of  amotion,  or  removal  of  mem- 
bers. Some  of  these  powers  are  to  be  taken,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  much  modification  and  restriction ;  and  the  es- 
sence of  a  corporation  consists  only  of  a  capacity  to  have 
perpetual  succession,  under  a  special  denomination,  and  an 
artificial  form,  and  to  take  and  grant  property,  contract 
obligations,  and  sue  and  be  sued,  by  its  corporate  name,  and 
to  receive  and  enjoy,  in  common,  grants  of  privileges  and 
immunities.^  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Holt,^ 
neither  the  actual  possession  of  property,  nor  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  franchises,  are  of  the  essence  of  a  corpo- 
ration. 

(2.)  Of  quasi  corporations. 

There  are  some  persons  who  have  a  corporate  capacity 
only  for  a  particular  specified  end.  Thus,  the  supervisors 
of  a  county,  the  loan  officers  and  commissioners  of  loans, 
the  supervisors  of  towns,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  com- 
missioners of  common  schools,  the  commissioners  of  high- 
ways, and  trustees  of  school  districts,  are  all  invested  with  cor- 
porate ^ttribvLiessubmodo.  The  supervisors  of  the  county 
can  take  and  hold  lands  for  the  use  of  the  county;  and  all 
those  several  bodies  of  men  are  enabled  to  sue  in  their  of- 
ficial name  upon  contracts  made  with  their  predecessors.® 
Every  county  and  town  is  declared,  by  law,  to  be  a  body 
politic  for  certain  purposes.^  So,  at  common  law,  every 
parish  or  town  was  a  corporation  for  local  necessities,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  county  or  hundred  might  equally  be 
incorporated  for  special  ends.o     In  short  the  English  law 


a  1  Kyd  on  Ck>rp.  13.  69,  70.  1  Blacks.  Com.  475,  476.  JV.  F. 
Revised  SlaiuttSf  vol.  i.  599. 

b  The  King  v.  The  City  of  London,  Skinner,  310. 

e  JV.  F.  R.  L.  vol.  ii.  473. 

d  Ibid.  vol.  i.  337.  364. 

e  Hobarlt  ftl2.  5  Co.  63.  Chamberlain  of  London's  case,  1 
Mod.  Rep.  194.  Rogers  v.  Davenant,  Dyer's  Rep.  100.  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  in  2  Term  Rep,  672. 
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affords  many,  and  our  Anaeriean  law  more  numerous  exam* 
plesy  of  persons  and  collective  bodies  of  men  endowed  with 
a  corporate  capacity,  in  some  particulars  declared,  and 
without  having  in  any  other  respect  the  capacities  incident 
to  a  corporation.^ 

(3.)  Of  carporaiiotti  as  trtuteei. 
A  corporation  being  merely  a  political  institution,  it 
has  no  other  capacities  or  powers  than  those  which  are  ne* 
cessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  A  corporation  is  incapable  of  a  personal  act 
in  its  collective  capacity.^  It  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
moral  agent,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  commit  a  crime,  or 
become  the  subject  of  punishment,  or  take  an  oath,  or  ap- 
pear in  person,  or  be  arrested  or  outlawed.^^  It  is  said, 
likewise,  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  seised  of  lands  to  the 
use  of  another,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  use  or  trust, 
and  consequently  that  it  cannot  convey  lands  by  bargain 
and  sale."^  But  the  objection,  that  a  corporation  could  not 
•^convey  by  bargain  and  sale,  was  utterly  rejected  by  the 
C.  B.,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Hottand  v.  Bonis^^  as  a 
dangerous  exception  to  the  capacity  to  convey;  and  at  this 
day  the  only  reasonable  limitation  is,  that  a  corporation 


a  Jackson  v.  Hartwell,  8  Johns,  Rep,  330.  Denton  v.  Jackson, 
ft  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  225,  Todd  v.  Birdsall,  1  Cowen't  Rep.  260. 
Grant  v.  Pancher,  5  Ibid,  309.  North  Henrpstead  v.  Hempstead, 
S  WendeWs  Rep,  109.  School  District  in  Rumford  v.  Wood,  13 
Mats,  Rep,  \9Z.  Overseers  of  N.  W.  v.  Overseers  of  S.  W.,  3 
Strg,  ^  RatoUj  117.      Angell  4r  Ames  on  Corporationty  16. 

h  1  Kyd  on  Corp,  225. 

c  1  Ibid.  71, 72.  1  Blacks.  Com.  477.  From  the  current  of  mo- 
dera  decisions,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  corporation, 
equally  with  an  individual,  may  gain  a  freehold  by  a  disseisin  com- 
mitted by  its  agent,  whether  authorized  by  deed  or  vote.  Angell  if 
Ames  on  Corporations,  103. 

.    d  Bro.  tit.  UstSy  pi.  10.     Bacon  on  UseSy  57.      Gilbert  on  Uses, 
by  Sugden,  6,  7. 

e  3  Leon.  1 75. 
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cannot  be  seised  of  land  in  trust,  for  porposes  foreign  to 
Its  institution.*  But  equity  will  now  compel  corpora- 
tions to  execute  any  lawful  trust  which  may  be  reposed 
in  them ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  TruUee$  of  PhilUpi^ 
Academy  y.  King^^  it  was  held,  that  a  corporation  was  capa- 
ble of  taking  and  holding  property  as  a  trustee*  Many 
corporations  are  made  trustees  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
are  compelled,  in  equity,  to  perform  their  trusts.*  Corpo- 
rations appear  to  be  deemed  competent  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  trustees,  and  to  be  proper  and  safe  deposttariea  of 
trusts ;  and  among  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  purposes 
for  which  corporations  are  created  at  the  present  day,  we 
find  them^*  authorized  io  receive  and  take  by  deed  or  de- 
vise, in  their  corporate  capacity,  any  property,  real  and 
personal,  in  trust,  and  to  assume  and  execute  any  trust  so 
created  and  declared.  The  court  of  chancery  is  vested 
with  the  same  jurisdiction  over  these  corporate  trusts,  which 
it  ordinarily  possesses  and  exercises^over  other  trust  estates. 
Corporations  are  also  created  with  trust  powers  of  another 
kind ;  as  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  money  on  a  deposit  of 
goods  and  chattels,  by  way  of  pledge  or  security.*     It  will 


a  Jackson  V.  Hartwell,  8 /oAiu.  JR^.  422. 

6  13  Jtfoif.  Rep.  546. 

c  Green  ▼.  Rutherforth,  1  Vet.  462. 468.  470. 475.  GVheri  on  Uiu, 
by  Sugden,  7.  note.  1  Kyd  on  Corp.  72.  2  Jofuu,  Ck.  Rep.  384.  389. 
Mr.  Preston,  io  his  Treatiit  on  Conveyancings  vol.  ii.  247. 254 — ^257. 
263.,  insists,  that  the  more  approved  authority  and  better  opinion  is, 
that  a  coriK>ration  cannot  stand  teieed  to  a  tue  on  a  conveyance  to 
them,  though  a  corporation  may  be  a  ctMlui  que  tue.  In  one  ciuse  it 
has  been  admitted,  that  a  corporation  might  give  aute,'  and  there* 
fore  a  bargain  and  sale  in  fee  by  a  corporation  would  be  good.  But 
if  a  corporation  can  give  a  use,  it  can,  upon  the  same  principle, 
equally  stand  seised  to  a  use ;  and  the  rule  ought  to  be  consis  tent 
and  uniform,  either  that  a  corporation  can  give  and  stand  seised  to 
a  use,  or  that  they  can  do  neither. 

d  See  Farmers'  Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Company,  Law»  ^  JV*. 
r.  April  17th,  1822,  c.  240. 

e  The  New- York  Lombard  Associition,  Low  ^A*.  F.  April  8th, 
1824,  c.  187. 
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aooB  become  difficiilt  to  trace  the  nnmerous  and  compli- 
cated modifications  which  corporations  are  made  to  assame, 
and  the  much,  greater  diversity  of  objects  for  which  they  aie 
created.  We  are  maliiplyingy  in.  this  coDntry,  to  an  unpa- 
ralleled extent,  the  inftHotion  of  corporations,  and  giving 
them  a  flexibility  and  variety  of  purpose,  unknown  to  the 
Roman  or  the  English  law.  The  study  of  this  title  is  be- 
conung  every  year  more  and  more  interesting  and  import- 
ant. 

(4)  Oftheir  capacity  iohddlandsj  and  to iueandbeiued. 

It  w88  incident,  at  common  law,  to  every  corporation,  to 
have  a  capacity  to  purchase  and  alien  lands  and  chattels, 
unless  they  were  specially  restrained  by  their  charters,  or 
by  statute.*  Independent  of  positive  law,  all  corporations 
have  the  absolute  ju$  disponendi^  neither  limited  as  to  ob- 
>  jects,  nor  circumscribed  as  to  quantity.  This  was  so  un- 
derstood by  the  bar  and  court,  in  the  modern  case  of  The 
May<yr  and  CommonaUy  of  Cclcheiter  v.  Lowten  ;^  and  this 
common  law  right  of  disposition  continued  in  England  until 
it  was  taken  away,  as  td  religious  corporations,  by  several 
restraining  statutes,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  have 
not  re-enacted  in  New-Tork  those  disabling  acts ;  but  the 
better  opinion,  upon  the  construction  of  the  statute  far  the 
incorporation  of  religious  societieSy^  is,  that  no  religious  cor- 
poration can  sell  in  fee  any  real  estate  without  the  chancel- 
lor's order.  The  powers  given  to  the  trustees  of  reUgious 
societies  incorporated  under  that  act,  are  limited  to  purchase 
and  hold  real  estate,  and  then  to  demise,  lease,  and  improve 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  congregation.  This  limitation 
of  the  corporate  power  to  sell,  is  confined  to  religious  cor- 


a  Co.  UU.  44.  a.  300.  b.  1  Sid,  161.  note  at  the  end  of  the  ease. 
10  Co.  30.  b.  1  Kyd  an  Corp.  76.  78.  108.  115.  C<m.  Dig,  tit. 
Franchue^  11. 15, 16, 17, 18.  « 

b  1  V69.  tf  Bea.  S26. 237.  240. 244. 

e  LawM  of  Jf.  F.  less.  36.  c.  60  sec.  11.  This  act  has  not  been 
either  revised  or  repealed.    See  JV.  T,  Revised  Siatutesy  vol.  iii.  298.. 

Vol  U.  36 
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poratioD8 ;  and  all  others  canJbuy  and  sell  at  pleasure,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  be  specially  restricted  by  their  charters, 
or  by  statute*  Corporations  have  a  fee  simple  for  the  par-* 
pose  of  alienation,  but  they  have  only  a  determinable  feeAr 
the  purposes  of  enjoyment.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  reverter  is  to  the  original  grantor  or  his  heirs ; 
but  the  grantor  will  be  excluded  by  the  alienation  in  fee, 
and  in  that  way  the  corporation  may  defeat  the  possibility 
of  a  reverter.* 

In  England,  corporations  are  rendered  incapable  of  pur- 
chasing lands  without  the  king's  license ;  and  this  restriction 
extends  equally  to  ecclesiastical  and  lay  corporations,  and  is 
founded  upon  a  succession  of  statutes  from  magna  carta,  9 
Hen*  III.  to  0  Geo.  II.,  which  took  away  entirely  the  capa- 
city which  was  vested  in  corporations  by  the  common  law. 
These  statutes  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  statutes  of 
mortmain ;  and  they  were  introduced  during  the  establish- 
ment and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  church,  to  check  the  ec- 
clesiastics from  absorbing  in  perpetuity,  in  hands  that  never 
die,  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  withdrawing 
them  from  public  and  feudal  charges.  The  earlier  statutes 
of  mortmain  were  originally  levelled  at  the  religious  houses  ; 
but  the  statute  of  15  JR.  II.  c.  5.„declared,  that  civil  or  lay 
corporations  were  equally  within  the  mischief,  and  within 
the  prohibition ;  and  this  statute  made  lands  conveyed  to 
any  third  person,  for  the  use  of  a  corporation,  liable  to 
forfeiture,  in  like  manner  as  if  conveyed  directly  in  mort- 
main.^ We  have  not  re-enacted  the  statutes  of  mortmain 
in  New- York;  and  the  only  legal  check  to  the  acquisition 
of  lands  by  corporations,  consists  in  those  special  restrictions 
contained  in  the  acts  by  which  they  are  incorporated,  and 
which  usually  confine  the  capacity  to  purchase  real  estate, 
to  specified  and  necessary  objects ;  and  to  the  force  to  be 
given  to  the  exception  of  corporations  out  of  the  statute  of 


a  Preston  on  Eslates.  vol.  ii.  50.  ., 

b  Co  LUL  2.  b.     2  Blacks,  Copi,  268—274.  (Jnd  1  Blacks.  Com. 
497. 
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wills,*  which  declares,  that  all  persons,  other  than  bodies 
politic  and  corporate,  may  be  devisees  of  real  estate. 

The  statutes  of  mortmain  are  in  force  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  there  held  and  declared,  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,^  that  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  of  mortmain  have  been  received,  and  consider- 
ed the  law  of  that  state,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to 
their  political  condition ;  and  that  they  were  so  far  appli- 
cable, "  that  all  conveyances  by  deed  or  will,  of  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  made  to  a  body  corporate,  or 
for  the  use  of  a  body  corporate,  were  void,  unless  sanction- 
ed by  charter,  or  act  of  assembly."  In  the  other  states,  it 
k  understood,  that  the  statutes  of  mortmain  have  not  been 
re-enacted,  or  practised  upon  ;  and  the  inference  from  the 
statutes  creating  corporations,  and  authorizing  them  to  hold 
real  estate  to  a  certain  limited  eitent,  is,  that  our  statute 
corporations  cannot  take  and  hold  real  estate  for  purposes 
foreign  to  their  institution.^^  As  we  have  no  general  statutes 
ofraortmahi,  perhaps  a  legally  constituted  corporation  in 
another  state  can  purchase  and  hold  lands  ad  libitum  in 
New- York,  provided  their  charter  gave  them  the  competent 
power.  A  corporation  may  take  a  mortgage  upon  land  by 
way  of  security  for  loans  made  in  the  course  and  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  its  lawful  operations  ;  or  in  satisfaction 
of  debts  previously  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  dealing. 
Such  acts  are  generally  provided  for  in  the  charters  of  in- 
corporation ;  and  without  such  a  special  authority,  it  would 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  grant,  if 
the  debt  was  bona  fde  created  in  the  regular  course  of 
business.^ 

Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  their 
corporate  name.    Private  moneyed  corporations  are  not 


a  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.    JV.  F.  Rtvued  StatuUt^  vol.  ii.  57.  sec.  3. 
h  3  Binney'M  Rep,  App.  626. 
c  First  Parish  in  Sutton  v.  Cole,  3  Pick.  Rep.  232. 
d  Silver  Lake  Bank  v.  North,  4  Johnt.  Ch,  Rep.  370.    Baird  v. 
Bank  of  Washington,  1 1  Serg.  if  Rawhy  411. 
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only  liable  to  be  sued  Kke  private  iadividaals,  &»■  breadies 
of  contract,  bat  they  may  be  sued  by  a  special  action  on  the 
case  for  neglect  and  breaches  of  duty,  and  in  actions  of 
trespass  and  trover  for  damages  resulting  from  trespasses 
and  torts  committed  by  their  agents  under  their  authority.* 
From  their  inability  to  be  arrested,  corporations  are  to  be 
cued  by  original  writ  or  summons;  and,  at  common  law, 
they  might  be  compelled  to  appear  by  distress  or  seisure  of 
their  property.^  A  foreign  corporation,  in  the  character  of 
Ks  members  as  aliens,  (unless  they  be  alien  enemies,)  may 
sne  in  the  federal  courts,*  They  may  sue,  in.  New- York, 
evm  upon  a  mortgage  taken  upon  lands  as  security  for  a 
debt.^    The  same  rule,  allowing  corporations  of  one  state 


a  Yarboroagh  v.  The  Bank  of  England,  16  EaH*iRep.  6.  Town- 
send  ▼.  Susquehanna  Turnpike,  6  Johni.  Rep.  90.  Gray  v.  Port- 
land Bank*  6  Jlfatf.  Rep.  364.  Chestnut  Hill  Turnpike  ▼.  Rutter,  4 
Serf.  ^  itau^/e,  6.  Fowle  v.  Common  Council  of  Alexandria,  3 
FeUTB*  U.  S.  Rtp.  398. 

b  The  prooesB,  pleadings  and  other  proceedings  at  law  and  in 
equity,  in  suits  by  and  against  corporations,  are  fuUy  discussed,  and 
with  a  reference,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can authorities,  in  AngeUfy  Amea'  Ty-eatite  on  CorporaHom,  c.  1 7.  The 
recent  statute  law  of  New- York  (JV*.  F.  Rexued  SiahOuy  vol  ii.  467.) 
has  nraphfled  the  common  law  proceedings,  by  directing  that  the  writ, 
or  first  process,  against  a  body  corporate,  be  served  ou  the  president, 
presiding  officer,  cashier,  secretary,  or  treasurer ;  and  if  the  process 
be  returned  served,  that  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  being  driven  to  com- 
pulsory and  vexatious  steps  to  compel  an  appearance,  may  enter  an 
appearance  for  the  defendants  6f  course,  and  proceed,  as  in  cases 
of  personal  actions  against  natural  persons. 

c  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  v.  Wheeler,  2  QetlL  Rep. 
105. 

d  Silver  Lake  Bank  v.  North,  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  370.  It  is  now 
settled  by  statute,  ( JV.  F.  Remeed  Stahdei,  vol.  ii.  457.^  that  a  foreign 
corporation  may,  upon  giving  security  for  the  payment  of  the  costs 
of  suit,  prosecute  in  the  courts  of  the  state,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
under  the  same  checks,  as  domestic  corporations. 
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to  me  in  another,  has  been  declared  id  several  of  die  oiher 
states,^  bat  doabted  in  South  Carolina.^ 

(5.)  Of  their  right  to  hold  to  charitable  utei. 

It  has  bcfen  a  question  of  grare  import,  and  difficolt  sola* 
tion,  whether  a  corporation,  instituted  as  a  charity,  could 
be  permitted  to  become  the  cestui  que  trtut  of  lands  devised 
for  charitable  uses.  Corporations  are  excepted  out  of  the 
Statute  of  wills,  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  they  cannot 
be  directly  devisees  at  law*o  But,  in  England,  by  the  sta* 
tute  of  4S  EUz.  c.  4.,  commonly  called  the  statute  of  cha- 
ritable uses,  lands  may  be  devised  to  a  corporation  for  a 
charitable  use,  and  the  court  of  chancery  will  support  and 
enforce  the  charitable  donation.  The  various  charitable 
purposes  which  will  be  sustained  are  enumerated  in  the 
statute ;  and  the  administration  of  justice,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country,  would  be  extremely  defective,  if  there  was 
no  power  to  uphold  sndi  disposiUons.  The  statute  of 
Elizabeth  has  not  been  re-enacted  in  New- York,  New-Jer« 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  or  Maryland,  and  probably  not  in  any 
of  the  United  States;*'  and  the  inquiry  then  is,  whether  a 
court  of  equity  has  power  to  execute  and  enforce  tiich  tmsU 
as  charities,  independent  of  any  statute,  and  when  no  sta- 
tute declares  them  unlawful.     The  statute  of  wills  merdy 


a  Williamson  v.  Smoot,  7  Martin**  Louis,  Rep,  31.  N.  Y.  Fire 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Ely,  5  Conn.  Rep.  560.  Bank  of  Marietta  v.  Pindalf,  2 
Randolph**  Rep,  465. ;  but  in  this  last  case,  it  was  held,  that  the 
bank  of  another  state  could  not  enforce  tL  primary  contract  made  in 
Virginia.  A  foreign  corporation  is  permitted  to -sue  in  the  English 
courts.  (Henriques  v.  Dutch  W,  India  Co.,  2  Ld.  Raym,  1532.  So, 
a  sovereign  may  sue,  in  England,  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law.  Hul- 
let  ▼.  King  of  Spain,  t  Bovo'a  Rep,  169. 

h  Brown  v.  Minis,  1  MCord*i  Rep,  80. 

c  Jackson  v.  Hammond,  2  Ckdnes*  Coiet  in  Error,  337. 

d  We  know  of  no  state  in  this  union,  say  the  authors  of  a  learned 
and  valuable  treatise  on  corporations,  recently  published,  in  which 
the  statute  of  charitable  uses,  43  JS/ur.,  is  in  force.  Angell  if  Ajnei 
on  Chrporaiitmt^  97. 
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excepts  corporations  from  the  descriptipn  of  competent  de^ 
viseeg ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  declaring  it  unlawful 
for  a  corporation  to  take  for  a  charitable  use.  They  are 
led  in  the  same  state  as  if  the  statute  of  wills  had  not  been 
passed ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  a  court  of  equity  may 
sustain  and  enforce  a  devise  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  corpora- 
tion, provided  the  object  be  a  charity  in  itself  lawful  and 
commendable.^ 

The  case  of  The  Baptist  Association  v.  Hart^^  has 
thrown  embarrassment  over  this  question.  It  was  there  said, 
that  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  did  gWe  validity  to  some  devi- 
ses to  charitable  uses,  which  were  not  valid  without  the  aid 
of  the  statute  ;  and  the  opinion  -of  the  chief  justice  seemed 
rather  to  be,  (for  there  was  no  authoritative  decision  of  the 
court  on  the  point,)  that  the  original  interference  of  chancery 
on  the  subject  of  charities,  where  the  cestui  que  trust  had  not 
a  vested  equitable  interest,  was  founded  on  the  statute  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  that,  independent  of  the  statute,  a  court  of 
equity  would  not  sustain  a  charitable  bequest,  where  no 
legal  interest  was  vested.  The  accuracy  of  this  conclusion 
remains  yet  to  be  established  by  judicial  sanction ;  and 
there  is  a  recent  and  direct  authority  against  it,  in  the  case 
of  The  Orphan  Asylum  Society  v.  M'Cartee,  in  which  it 
was  decided,  in  New- York,  by  Chancellor  Jones,  after  a 
very  elaborate  discussion  and  consideration,  that  a  devise  of 
lands  to  executors,  in  trust  for  a  charitable  corporation,  for 
charitable  purposes,  wgis  a  legal  and  valid  trust,  to  be  en- 
forced in  equity.  Lord  Norlhington,  in  the  case  of  3%c 
Attorney  General  v.  Tancred,^  affirmed,  that  devises  to  cor- 
porations, though  void  under  the  statute  of  wills,  were  al- 
ways considered  as  good  in  equity  if  given  to  charitable 
uses ;  and  that  the  uniform  rule  of  the  court  of  chancery 


a  In  the  case  of  The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  v.  King,  It 
J^att,  Rep.  646., it  was  adjudged,  that  an  aggregate  corporation  was 
capable  from  its  nature,  unless  specially  disqualified,  of  taking  and 
holding  property  as  a  trustee. 

b  4  Wheat.  Rep.  1. 

c  1  Eden't  jRcp.lO.     1  VTm.  Blacks,  Rep.  91. 
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before,  as  well  as  at  and  after  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  was, . 
that  where  the  uses  were  charitable,  and  the  grantor  com- 
petent to  convey,  the  court  would  aid  even  a  defective  con- 
veyance to  uses.  This  same  principle  has  been  advanced 
in  other  cases,  and  by  very  high  authority.*  The  weight  of 
opinion  and  argument  would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  an 
original  and  necessary  jurisdiction  in  chancery,  in  respect 
to  bequests  and  devises  in  trust,  to  persons  competent  to 
take  for  charitable  purposes,  when  the  general  object  of  the 
charity  was  specific  and  certain,  and  not  contrary  to  any 
positive  rule  of  law. 

The  eleraeiUs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  chancery 
relating  to  charitable  uses,  are  to  be  found  in  the  civil  law  ;b 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  English  system  of  cha- 
rities is  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth. That  statute  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  guide,  because 
it  contained  the  largest  enumeration  of  just  and  meritorious 
charitable  uses ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  rather 
as  a  declaratory  law  of  previously  recognised  charities,  than 
as  creating,  as  some  cases  have  intimated,^^  the  objects  of 
chancery  jurisdiction  over  charities.  If  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion of  equity  over  charitable  uses  and  devises  was  grounded 
on  the  statute  of  Elizabeth^  then  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  as  the  statute  has  never  been  re-enacted,  our 
courts  of  equity  in  this  country  are  cut  off  from  a  large 
field  of  jurisdiction,  over  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
meritorious  trusts  that  can  possibly  be  created,  and  confided 
to  the  integrity  of  men.     It  would  appear,  from  the  pream- 


a  2P.  Wms,  119.  2  Vem.  Rep.  342.  JFUmoes  Opinions,  24. 33. 
1  Bro,  15.  7  F'es,  69.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney  General  v. 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  1  Blights  Rep.  347.,  Lord  Redesdale  declared,  that 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth  created  no  new  law  on  the  subject  of  chari- 
table uses,  but  only  a  new  and  ancillary  jurisdiction. 

h  G)d«,lib.  1. 1.  2.  8.  19.  26.  tit.  3.  s.  38.  Di^.  33.  2.  16.  Stra- 
han's  note  to  Domai,  b.  1,  tit.  1.  s.  16.  Svnnbumej  part  6.  g.  1. 
a  DonuUy  b.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  6.— b.  4.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  6 b.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  6. 

c  1  Ch.  Cat.  134.  267.    6  Dovo'tRep.  136. 
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.  Ue  tothe  statate  of  Elisabeth,  tkat  it  did  not  intend  to  give 
any  new  validity  to  cbaritalde  jdonatioos,  bat  rather  to  pro- 
vide a  new  and  more  eiectoal  remedy  for  breaches  of  those 
trastf.* 

(6.)  Their  pow^M  to  make  amtraciB. 

It  was  an  ancient  and  technical  rule  of  the  commoa  law, 
that  a  covporation  could  not  manifest  its  intentions  by  any 
personal  act  or  oral  discourse,  and  that  it  spoke  and  acted 
only  by  its  common  seaL^  Afterwards,  the  rule  was  relax* 
ed,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  corporations  were 
permitted  to  act,  in  ordinary  matters,  without  deed,  as  to 
retain  a  servant,  cook,  or  butler.*    The  case  in  12  Hem. 

a  In  Dashiell  v.  Attorney  Generil,  5  Harr.  if  Jofm».  393.,  it  wss 
decided,  after  an  able  discussion,  that  independent  of  the  statute  of 
43  Elvt't  (and  which  had  not  been  adopted  in  Maryland,)  a  court  of 
chancery  cannot  sustain  and  enforce  a  devise  to  charitable  uses, 
which  would,  without  the  statute,  have  been  void  at  law,  as  vag^e 
and  indefinite.  But,  in  Witman  v.  Lex,.  17  8erg,  tf  Ratole,  88.,  it 
was  held,  that  a  bequest  to  St.  Michael  and  Zion  churches,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, the  interest  to  be  laid  out  in  bread  annually  for  ten  years, 
Jbr  the  poor  tf  the  Lutheran  congregation^  was  a  vaHd  bequest. 
Though  the  statute  for  charitable  u8e8,of  43  £/ir.,  was  not  extended 
to  Pennsylvania,  yet,  the  principles  adopted  in  chancery,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  statute,  applied  as  part  of  the  common  law.  Where 
'  the  e^ect  wu  defined,  and  the  instrument  not  inadequate, they  would 
give  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  English  chancery.  The  bequest,  in 
the  case  in  9  Fef..399.,  would  be  good  there.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  person  to  take  be  m  eeee  or  not,  or  how  uncertain 
the  objects  may  be,  provided  there  he  a  ditereUonary  power 
vetted  any  where  over  the  application  of  the  testator's  bounty 
to  these  objects.  If  the  intention  sufficiently  appears  on  the 
bequest,  it  would  be  held  valid.  The  decree,  in  the  case  of  The 
Orphan  Asylum  Society  v.  M<Cartee,  was  reversed  on  appeal  to  the 
court  of  errors  of  New- York ;  (9  Coioen'sRep.  437. ;)  but  it  was  on 
the  ground  that  the  devise  to  the  corporation  was  direct^  and  not  a 
trutt  for  the  corporation ;  and  the  (pinion  of  Chancellor  Jones,  on 
that  point,  remains  undisturbed.  The  question  relative  to  the  juris- 
diction of  chancery  over  devises  to  charitable  uses,  remains  to  be  de- 
finitively settled  in  this  country.    See  w/ra,  vol.  iv.  lee.  68. 

6  Daviet*  Rep.  1£1.,  the  case  t>f  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Femes. 

c  Plowd.  Rep.  91.  b.    2  Sound.  Rep.  305.    *3  P.  Wm.  433.  arg.y 
and  1  Kyd  on  Corp,  260. 
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VIL  25.^  wasy  that  a  bailiff,  as  a  servant  to  a  corporadooi 
could  justify  without  being  authorized  by  deed ;  but  that  no 
interest  could  depart  from  a  corporation,  as  a  lease  for 
years,  a  license  to  take  fees,  and  a  power  of  attorney  to 
noake  livery,  without  deed.  So,  in  Manby  v.  Long^^  it  was 
held,  that  a  bailiff  to  a  corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  dis«- 
tress,  did  not  require  an  appointment  in  writing.  In  Rex  v. 
Biggt^  the  old  rule  was  still  further  relaxed ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  established,  that  though  a  corporation  could  not 
contract  directly,  except  under  their  corporate  seal,  yet 
they  might,  by  mere  vote,  or  other  corporate  act,  not  under 
their  corporate  seal,  appoint  an  agent,  whose  acts  and  con- 
tracts, within  the  limit  of  his  authority,  would  be  binding 
on  the  corporation.  In  a  case  as  late  as  1783,<i  it  was  held, 
that  the  agreement  of  a  major  part  of  a  corporation,  enter- 
ed in  the  corporation  books,  though  not  under  the  corpo 
rate  seal,  would  be  decreed  in  equity*  In  Yarborough  v. 
The  Bank  of  England j^  it  was  admitted,  that  a  corporation 
might  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  servants,  though  not 
authorized  under  their  seal,  if  done  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment.  At  last,  after  a  full  review  of  all  the  authori- 
ties, the  old  technical  rule  was  condemned  as  impolitici  and 
essentially  discarded ;  for  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  The  Bank  of 
Columbia  v.  Paiierson^^  that  whenever  a  corporation 
aggregate  was  acting  witiiin  the  range  of  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  its  institution,  all  parol  contracts  made  by  its 
authorized  agents  were  express  and  binding  promises  of 
the  corporation ;  and  all  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law, 
and  all  benefits  conferred  at  their  request,  raised  imflied 


a  Bro.  tit.  Corporation,  51. 
b  3  Le\).  107. 
e  3P.  JTrm.  4\9, 

d  Maxwel  v.  Dulwich  College,  cited  in  1  Fonh.  296.  note. 
e  16  EatVM  Rep,  6. 
/  7  Cranch't  Rep.  2«9. 

Vol.  II.  37 
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promisesi  for  the  enforcement  of  which  an  action  lay. 
The  adjudged  cases  in  England,   and  in  Massachusetts, 
were  considered  as  fully  supporting  this  reasonable  doc- 
trine ;  and  that  the  technical  rule,  that  a  corporation  could 
not  make  a  promise  except  under  its  seal,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  mischiefs.     As  soon  as  it  was  established, 
that  the  regularly  appointed  agent  of  the  corporation  could 
contract  in  their  name  without  seal,  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
port the  other  position.     Afterwards,  in  Fleckner  v.  United 
States  Bankf*^  it  was  decided,  by  the  same  court,  that  a  bank, 
and  other  commercial  corporations,  might  bind  themselves 
by  the  acts  of  their  authorized  officers  and  agents,  without 
the  corporate  seal.     Whatever  might  be  the  original  cor- 
rectness of  the  ancient  doctrine,  that  a  corporation  could 
oisly  act  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  common  seal, 
when  that  doctrine  was  applied  to  corporations  existing  by 
the  common  law;   it  had  no  application  to  corporations 
created  by  statute,  whose  charters  contemplate  the  business 
of  the  corporation  to  be  transacted  exclasively  by  a  board 
of  directors.     The  rule  has  even  been  broken  in  upon  in 
modern  times,   in  respect  to  common   law  corporations. 
The  acts  of  the  board  of  directors,  evidenced  by  a  writtea 
vote,  are   as   completely  binding  upon  the   corporation, 
and  as  complete  authority  to  their  agents,  as  the  most  so- 
lemn acts  done  under  the  corporate  seal.     With  respect 
to  banks,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  operations  in  dis- 
counting notes,  receiving  deposits,  paying  checks,  and  other 
ordinary  contracts,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  affix  the 
corporate  iseal  as  a  confirmation  of  each  individual  act. 
Where  corporations  have  no  specific  mode  of  acting  pre- 
scribed, the  common  law  mode  of  acting  may  be  properly 
inferred.  But  every  corporation  created  by  statute,  may  act 
as  the  statute  prescribes;  and  it  b  settled  doctrine,  that  a 
corporation  may  be  bound  by  contracts  not  under  its  cor- 
porate seal,  and  by  contracts  made  in  the  ordinary  discharge 

a  8  Wheat.  Rep,  338. 
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of  the  official  duty  of  its  agents  and  officers.  Lastly,  in 
the  case  of  OAam  v.  UnUed  States  Bank^^  it  was  declared, 
thatthongh  a  corporation  could  only  appear  by  attorney, 
the  authority  of  that  attorney  need  not  be  under  seal ;  and 
the  actual  production  of  any  warrant  of  attorney  to  appear 
in  court,  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  corporation  more 
than  in  the  case  of  an  individual. 

That  corporations  can  now  be  bound  by  contracts  made 
by  themselves  or  their  agents,  ^though  not  under  seal,  and 
also  on  implied  contracts  to  be  deduced  by  inference  from 
corporate  acts,  without  either  a  vote,  or  deed,  or  writing,  is 
a  doctrine  generally  established  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
states,  with  great  dearness  and  solidity  of  argument  ;b  and 
the  technical  rule  of  the  common  law  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  being,  in  a  very  great  degree,  done  away  in  the  ju- 


a  9  Wheat.  Rep.  73f-. 

h  Eastm&n  v.  Coos  Bank,  1  JV.  H.  Rep.  26.  Hayden  v.  Mid. 
Turnpike  Company,  10  Man.  Rep.  397.  The  Proprietors  of  the 
Canal  Bridge  y.  Gordon,  1  Pick.  Rep.  297.  Bulkley  v.  The  Derby 
Fiflbing  Cempany,  2  Ccnn.  Rep.  252.  Danforth  v.  Schoharie 
Turnpike  Company,  12  Johns.  Rep.  227.  Dun  v.  Rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  14  Ibid.  118.  Mott  v.  Hicks,  1  Cwoen't 
Rep.  513.  The  Baptist  Church  v.  Mulford,  3  HaUietPt  Rep. 
182.  The  Chestnut  Hill  Turnpike  v.  Rutter,  4  Serg.  if  Rawle^  16. 
Duncan*  J.,  in  Bank  of  Nortbern  Liberties  y.  Cresson,  12  Ihid, 
312.  La  Grand  y.  Hampden  Sydney  College,  5  Jdvnf,  Rep.  324. 
Colcock  V.  Garvey,  1  JVb«  gf  MCord,  231.  Bank  of  U.  S.  v. 
Dandridge,  12  Wheat.  Rep.  64.  Union  Bank  of  Maryland  y. 
Ridgely,  1  Harr.  if  GUI.  324.  Poultney  y.  Wells,  1  Aiken's  Rep. 
180.  The  English  law  is  more  strict  on  this  subject ;  for  the  general 
rule  is  still  understood  to  be,  that  a  corporation,  though  created  by 
statute,  cannot  express  its  will  except  by  writing  under  the  corporate 
teal.  The  excepted  cases  are,  1.  Where  the  contract  is  not  execu- 
tory;  2.  Where  the  acts  done  are  of  daily  necessity,  or  too  insig- 
nificant for  the  trouble  of  the  seal ;  3.  Where  the  corporation  has  a 
head,  as  a  mayor,  who  may  giye  commands ;  4.  Where  the  acts  to 
be  done,  must  be  done  immediately,  and  cannot  wait  fi>r  the  fbrmali- 
lies  of  a  seal ;  5.  Where  it  is  essential  to  a  moneyed  institution  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  issue  notes  and  accept  bills.  London 
Waterworks  y.  Bailey,  4  Bingham's  Rep,  283. 
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risprudence  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  equally  well 
settled,  that  corporations,  like  natural  persons,  are  bound 
only  by  the  acts  and  contracts  of  their  agents,  done  and 
made  within  the  scope  of  their  authority .'^ 

(7.)   Of  the  corporate  name. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  corporations  must  take  and  grant 
by  their  corporate  name.  Without  a  name  they  could  not 
perform  their  corporate  functions ;  and  a  name  is  so  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  the  constitution  of  a  corporation,  that  if 
none  be  expressly  given,  one  may  be  assumed  by  implica- 
tion.b  A  misnomer  in  a  grant  by  statute,  or  by  devise,  to  a 
corporation,  does  not  avoid  the  grant,  though  the  right 
name  of  the  corporation  be  not  used,  provided  the  corpora- 
tion really  intended  be  made  apparent.^:  So  an  immaterial 
variatioa  in  the  name  of  the  corporation,  does  not  avoid  its 
grant ;  though  it  is  not  settled  with  the  requisite  precision, 
what  variations  in  the  name  are  or  are  not  deemed  sub- 
stantial. The  general  rule  to  be  collected  from  the  cases 
Uf^  that  a  variation  from  the  precise  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion, when  the  true  name  is  necessarily  to  be  collected  from 
ihe  instrument,  or  is  shown  by  proper  averments,  will  not 
invalidate  a  grant  by  or  to  a  corporation,  or  a. contract 
with  it ;  and  the  modern  cases  show  an  increased  liberality 


a  Essex  Turnpike  Corporation  v.  Collins,  8  Jilau.  Rep.  t99. 
Clork  V.  Corporation  of  Washington,  12  Wheal,  Rep.  40.  Bank 
of  U.  S.  V.  Dandridge,  Ibid.  64.  Leggett  v.  New- Jersey  Manufac- 
turing and  Banking  Company,  A".   Jersey  Ch.,  April  term,  1832. 

6  1  Leon.  Rep.  163.  Anon.  1  Salk.  Rep.  191.  1  Blacks.  Com. 
474, 475.     1  Kyd  on  Corp.  234.  237.  250.  253.     10  Co.  28.  b.  29.  b. 

c  10  Co.  Bl.  b.  Case  of  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford.  Inhabitants  ▼. 
String,  5  HaUted'sRep,  323. 

d  I  Kyd  on  Corp.  236—252.  6  Co.  64.  b.  10  Co.  126.  a.  Road 
Company  v.  Creeger,  5  Harr.  8f  Johns.  122.  African  Society  v. 
Varick,  13  Johns.  Rep.  38.  The  Turnpike  Company  v.  Myers,  6 
Serg.  if  RateUy  12.  Woolwich  v.  Forrest,  Pennington's  Rep.  115. 
lahabit&nts  v.  String,  5  Haisted't  Rep.  323.  First  Parish  in  Suttoa 
y  Cole,  3  Pick.  Rep.  232.     Angeil  Sf  Ames  on  Corporations,  56, 
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on  this  subject.  For  a  corporation  to  attempt  to  set  aside 
its  own  grant,  by  reason  of  misnomer  in  its  own  name,  was 
severely  censured,  and  in  a  great  measure  repressed,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Lord  Coke.^ 

(8.)  Of  the  power  to  elect  members  and  make  by-laws. 

The  same  principle  prevails  in  these  incorporated  socie- 
ties, as  in  the  community  at  large,  that  the  acts  of  the  majo- 
rity, in  cases  within  the  charter  powers,  bind  the  whole. 
The  majority,  here,  means  the  major  part  of  those  who  are 
present  at  a  regular  corporate  meeting.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction taken  between  a  corporate  act  to  be  done  by  a  se- 
lect and  definite  body,  as,  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  one 
to  be  performed  by  the  constituent  members.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  majority  of  those  who  appear  may  act ;  but  in  the 
former,  a  ma^)rity  of  the  definite  body  must  be  present,  and 
then  a  majority  of  the  quorum  may  decide.  This  is  the 
general  rule  on  the  subject;  and  if  any  corporation  has  a 
different  modification  of  the  expression  of  the  binding  will 
of  the  corporation,  it  arises  from  the  special  provisions  of 
the  act  or  charter  of  incorporation.^  The  power  of  election, 
or  the  supplying  of  members  in  the  room  of  such  as  are  re- 
moved by  death,  or  otherwise,  is  said  to  be  a  power  incident 
to  and  necessarily  implied  in  every  aggregate  corporation, 
from  the  principle  of  self  preservation.^  But  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  application  of 
this  principle,  because  the  power  of  election  must  be  exer- 


a  Jenk.  Cent.  233.  case  6. 270.  case  88.     10  Co,  126.  a. 

b  Rex  V.  Yarlo,  Cawp.  Rep.  248.  1  Kyd  on  Corp.  308.  400.  424. 
1  JSlacki.  Com.  478.  The  King  v.  Bellringer,  4  Term  Rep. 
810.  The  King  v.  Miller,  6  Term  Rep.  268.  The  King 
V.  Bower,  i  Bamw.  If  Crest.  492.  Ex  parte  Wiflcocka,  7  Coteen*M 
Rep,  402.  The  JVew-York  Revised  SlatuUSy  voh  ii.  555.  sec.  27., 
have  declared,  that  when  any  power  or  duty  is  confided  by  law  to 
three  or  more  persona,  or  theyfare  authorized  or  required  to  perform 
any  act,  the  power  may  be  exercised  by  a  majority,  upon  a  meeting 
of  a//  the  persons  so  intrusted  or  empowered. 

e  Hicks  v.  Town  of  Launceston,  I  Rol,  Abr.  513,  514.  8 
EoiVi  Rep.  272.  n.  S.  C. 
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cised  under  the  modifications  of  the  charter  or  statote,  of 
which  the  corporation  is  the  mere  creature,  and  which  usu- 
ally prescribes  the  time  and  manner  of  corporate  elections, 
and  defines  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.  If  this  be  not 
done  to  the  requisite  extent  in  the  act  or  charter  creating 
the  corporation,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  corporation  itself, 
by  its  by-laws,  to  regulate  the  manner  of  election,  and  the 
requisite  proof  of  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  charter.*  It  was  decided 
in  the  case  of  Netding  v.  FranciSy^  that  when  the  mode  of 
electing  corporate  ofiicer^  was  not  regulated  by  charter  or 
prescription,  the  corporation  might  make  by-laws  to  regu- 
late the  election,  provided  they  did  not  infringe  the  charter/ 
And  in  the  case  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvama  v; 
Wodper^^  it  was  held,  that  a  corporation  might,  by  a  by- 
law, give  to  the  president  the  power  of  appointing  inspectors 
of  the  corporate  elections,  and  also  define  by  by-laws  the 
nature  of  the  tickets  to  be  used,  and  the  manner  of  voting. 
All  such  regulations  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  corpora- 
tion, provided  no  chartered  right  or  privilege  be  infringed, 
or  the  law  of  the  land  violated.  It  is  settled,  that  a  by-laVr 
cannot  exclude  an  integral  part  of  the  electors,  nor  impose 
upon  them  a  qualification  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  or 
unconnected  with  their  corporate  character.*  Though  in 
the  case  of  elections  in  public  and  municipal  corporations, 
and  in  all  other  elections  of  a  public  nature,  every  vote 
must  be  personally  given ;  yet,  in  the  case  of  moneyed  cor- 
porations instituted  for  private  purposes,  it  has  been  held 


a  2  KyA  on  Corp.  20—30. 

b  3  Term  Rep.  189. 

c  See,  also,  Rex  v.  Spencer,  3  Burr,  Rep.  1827.  2  Kyd  m  Corp, 
26—31. 

d  3  Serg.  %r  BjomU,  29. 

c  Rex  V.  Spencer,  3  Burr.  Rep.  1827.  The  general  law  on  the 
■ubject  of  valid  by-laws,  is  well  digested  in  1  Woodd,  Lee,  495— 
600. 
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that  the  right  of  voting  by  proxy  might  be  delegated  by  the 
by-laws  of  the  institution,  when  the  charter  was  silent.^ 

It  is  a  question  not  definitively  settled,  whether  the  offi- 
cers of  a  corporation,  who  are  directed  to  be  annually  elect- 
ed, can  continue  in  office  after  the  year,  and  until  others 
are  duly  elected,  in  cases  where  the  time  of  election  under 
the  charter  has  elapsed,  either  through  mistake,  accident, 
or  misfortune.  In  the  case  of  public  officers  who  are  such  de 
fadOy  acting  under  colour  of  office  by  an  election  or  appoint- 
ment not  strictly  legal,  or  without  having  qualified  them-^ 
selves  by  the  requisite  tests,  or  by  holding  over  after  the 
period  prescribed  for  a  new  appointment,  as  in  the  case  of 
sheriffs,  constables,  be;  their  acts  are  held  valid  as  re- 
spects the  rights  of  third  persons  who  have  an  interest  in 
them,  and  as  concerns  the  public,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
failure  of  justice.^  This  general  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  officers  of  a  private  moneyed  corporation,  so  far 
a$  concerns  the  rights  of  others  ;<>  and  the  sounder  and  better 
doctrine,  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  where  the  members  of  a  cor- 
poration are  directed  to  be  annually  elected,  the  words  are 
only  directory,  and  do  not  take  away  the  power  incident  to 
the  corporation  to  elect  afterwards,  when  the  annual  day 
had,  by  some  means,  free  from  design  or  frauds  been 
passed  by.^ 


a  The  SUte  v.  Tudor,  6  Day's  Rep.  329.  In  PhiUips  v.  Wickham, 
1  PaigeURetp.  598.,  the  chancellor  doubts  the  validity  of  the  right 
of  voting  by  proxy,  when  the  power  is  not  given,  either  ezpresely  or 
impliedly,  in  the  act  creating  the  institution. 

h  The  King  v.  Lisle,  Andrews'  Rep,  163.  The  People  v.  Collins, 
7  Johns.  R$p.  549.  Jones  v.  Gibson,  1  JV*.  H  R^.  266.  Johnston 
V.  Wilson,  2  Ibid.  202.    Anon.  12  J^od.  Rep.  266. 

c  Baird  v.  Bank  of  Washington,  11  Serg,  if  Rawle^  411.  Bank 
of  U.  S.  V.  Dandridge,  12  Wheat.  Rep.  64. 

d  Hicks  V.  Town  of  Launceston,  1  RoL  Abr.  513.  Foot  v.  Prowse, 
Mayor  of  Truro,  Sir.  Rep.  625.  3  Bro.  P.  C.  167.  S.  C.  The 
Queen  v.  Corporation  of  Durham,  10  ^od.  Rep.  146.  The  People 
v.  Runkel,  9  Johns.  Rep.  147.  Trustees  of  Vernon  Society  v.  HiD, 
G  Cowen's  Rep.  23.     M<Call  v.  By  ram  Manufacturing  Co.  6  Conn. 
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The  statute  of  11  Geo.  I.  c.  4.|  was  made  expressly  to 
prevent  the  hazard  and  evils  of  a  dissolution  of  the  corpo- 
ration, from  the  omission  to  elect  on  the  day ;  and  it  seems 
to  admit  of  a  question,  whether  the  statute  was  not  rather 
declaratory,  (for  so  it  has  been  called,)  and  introduced  to 
remove  doubts  and  difficulty.^ 

The  election,  when  it  does  take  place,  must  be  when  the 
members  of  the  corporation  are  duly  assembled  coUegiaUier; 
and  they  must  act  rimul  et  semel^  and  not  scatteringly,  and 
at  several  times  and  places.^ 

The  power  to  make  by-laws  is  given  to  corporate  bodies 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  their  institution ;  and 
when  the  objects  of  the  power  and  the  persons  who  are  to 
exercise  it,  are  not  specially  defined  in  the  charter,  it  is 
necessarily  limited  in  its  exercise  to  those  purposes,  and  re- 
sides in  the  body  politic  at  large.  These  corporate  powers 
of  legislation  must  be  exercised  reasonably,  and  in  sound 
diseretion,  and  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  and  in 
perfect  subordination  to  the  constitution  and  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  rights  dependent  thereon.  Subject  to  these 
limitations,  the  power  to  make  by-laws  may  be  sustained 
and  enforced  by  just  and  competent  pecuniary  penalties.® 


Rep.  428.  But  see  Rex  v.  Poole,  7  Jdod.  Rep.  195.  Ceuti  temp. 
Hard.  20.  2  Barnard.  Rep.  K.  B.  447.  S.  C.  contra  ;  and  the  opi- 
nion of  the  chancellor,  in  Phillips  v.  Wickbam,!  Paige's  Rep.  590., 
seeme  also  to  be  contra.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Poole,  {Cotes  temp. 
Hardw.  20.,)  Lord  Hardwicke  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  common  law 
on  this  point ;  though  he  refers  to  the  case  of  Landsdown,  in  Rolls 
Abridgment^  where  an  election  eight  days  after  the  charter  day 
was  held  good,  for  that  the  day  was  only  directory.  But  he  ad- 
mitted, that  the  mention  of  hours  on  the  election  days  was  merely 
directory,  and  not  restrictive. 

a  The  King  v»  Pasmore,  3  Term  Rep.  238.  245, 246.  By  the  JV. 
Y.  RevUed  SUlIiUcm,  if  any  corporation  shall  not  organize  and  com- 
mence the  transaction  of  its  business  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  its  incorpoiation,  its  corporate  powers  shall  cease. 

b  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Femes,  Davies'  Rep.  130—132. 

c  See  Angell  ^-  Anus  on  CorporationSy  c.  9.  177—206.,  where 
this  branch  of  the  i^ubjcct  is  treated,  and  with  great  and  ezhaostiDg 
research. 
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(9.)  Of  ike  power  of  removal. 

The  power  of  amotion,  or  disfranchisement  of  a  member 
fbr  a  reasonable  cause,  is  a  power  necessarily  incident  to 
every  corporation.  It  was^  however,  the  doctrine  formerly, 
that  no  freeman  of  a  corporation  conld  be  disfranchised  by 
the  act  of  the  corporation  itself,  unless  the  charter  expressly 
conferred  the  power,  or -it  existed  by  prescription.*  But 
Lord  Gh*  B.  Hale  held,^  that  every  corporation  might  re- 
move a  member,  for  good  cause  ;  and  in  Lord  Bruce? s  case^^ 
the  K.  B.  declared  the  modern  opinion  to  be,  that  a  power 
of  amotion  was  incident  to  a  corporation.  At  last,  in  the 
case  of  The  King  v.  RichardwUf^  the  question  was  fully 
and  at  large  discussed  in  the  K.  B. ;  and  the  court  decided, 
that  the  power  of  amotion  was  incident,  and  necessary  for 
the  good  order  and  government  of  corporate  bodies,  as 
much  as  the  power  of  making  by-laws.  But  this  power  of 
amotion,  as  the  court  held  in  that  case,  must  be  exercised 
for  good  cause ;  and  it  must  be  for  some  offence  that  has  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  party  as  a  corpo- 
rator ;  for  as  to  offences  which  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  bis  corporate  trust,  but  which  render  a  party  infamous 
and  unfit  for  any  office,  they  must  be  established  by  indict* 
ment  and  trial  at  law,  before  the  corporation  can  expel  fiir 
such  a  cause.  In  the  case  of  The  Commonweatth  v.  St 
Patrick  Society ^^  while  it  was  admitted  to  be  a  tacit  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  corporate  franchise  that  the  members 
would  not  oppose  or  injure  the  interests  of  the  corporate 
body;  and  that  expulsion  might  follow  a  breach  of  the  con- 
dition ;  yet  it  was  adjudged,  that  without  an  express  power 
in  the  charter,  no  member  could  be  disfranchised,  unless  he 


a  BBgg*8  cue,  1 1  Co.  99.  a.  2d  resolution.       See,  also*  Sty*  Rep* 
All.  48a     1  Ld,  JRaym.  392.      2  Ibid.  1566. 
h  Tidderley*»ca8e,  I  Sid.  lUp.  14. 
c  2  Str,  Rep.  891. 
d  1  Burr.  Rep.  517. 
e  2  Binnesf't  Rep.  A4U 
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bad  been  guilty  of  some  offence  which  either  affected  the 
interests  or  good  governniient  of  the  corporation  or  was  in- 
dklable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted.  If  there  be  no  special  provision  on  the  subject 
in  the  charter,  the  power  of  removal  of  a  member  for  just 
cause,  resides  in  the  whole  body.»  But  a  select  body  of 
the  corporation  may  possess  the  power,  not  only  when  given 
by  charter,  but  in  consequence  of  a  by-law  made  by  the 
body  at  large ;  for  the  body  at  large  may  delegate  their 
powers  to  a  select  body,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole 
community  •>> 

The  cases  do  not  distinguish  clearly  between  disfran- 
tkitemeni  and  amotion.  The  former  applies  to  members, 
and  the  latter  only  to  officers  ;  and  if  an  officer  be  removed 
for  good  cause,  he  may  still  continue  to  be  a  member  of 
the  corporation.^  Disfranchisement  is  the  greater  power, 
and  more  formidable  in  its  application;  aud  in  joint  stock 
or  moneyed  corporations,  no  stockholder  can  be  disfran- 
chised, and  thereby  deprived  of  his  property  or  interest  in 
the  general  fund,  by  any  act  of  the  corporators,  without  at 
least  an  express  authority  for  that  purpose ;<^  and  unless  an 
officer  be  elected  and  declared  to  hold  during  pleasure,  the 
power  of  amotion  as  ^ell  as  of  disfranchisement  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  a  just  and  reasonable  manner,  and  upon 
doe  notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard.* 

(10.)  Corpora ie  pourers  iiricily  construed* 
The  modern  dociritie  is,  to  consider  corporations  as  hav- 
ing such  powers  as  are  specifically  granted  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  or  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing into  eflect  the  powers  expressly  granted,  and  as  not 


a  The  King  v.  Lyme  Regis,  Dov^,  Rsp.  149. 
h  Ihid.^  and  3  Burr,  Rtp.  1837. 
e  AngtU  if  Amu  on  CarporaHonsy  ^37. 
d  Ibid.  238. 

e  Th6  Commonwealth  v.  Penn.  Beneficial  Socictj,    t  Serg^,  tf 
Jl«0l«,  141. 
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baTing  any  other.  The  sapreroe  court  of  the  United  States 
declared  this  obvioas  doctrine,*  and  it  has  been  repeated  in 
the  decisions  of  the  state  courts.^  No  rule  of  law  comet 
with  a  more  seasonable  application,  considering  how  lavish- 
ly charter  privileges  have  been  gnnted*  As  corporations 
are  the  mere  creatures  of  law,  established  for  special  par- 
poses,  and  derive  all  their  powers  from  the  acts  creating 
them,  it  is  perfectly  just  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
obliged  strictly  to  show  their  authority  for  the  basiness  they 
assume,  and  be  confined  in  their  operations  to  the  modet 
and  manner,  and  subject  matter  prescribed*  The  modern 
language  of  the  English  courts  is  to  the  same  effect  j  and, 
in  a  recent  case,<  it  was  observed,  that  a  corporation  could 
not  bind  themselves  for  purposes  foreign  to  those  for  which 
they  were  established.  Where  a  corporation  was  created 
for  purposes  of  trade,  it  resulted  necessarily,  that  they  must 
have  power  to  accept  bills,  and  issue  notes.  But  if  a  com- 
pany be  formed,  not  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  for  other 
purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  supply  water ;  the  nature  of  their 
business  does  not  raise  a  necessary  implication  that  they 
should  have  power  to  make  notes,  and  issue  bills ;  and  there 
must  be  express  authority  to  enable  them  to  do  it  The  acts 
of  corporation  agents  are  construed  with  equal  strictness; 
and  it  is  the  doctrine,  that  though  a  deed  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  cashier  of  a  corporation,  and  be  sealed  with 
its  corporate  seal,  yet  the  courts  may  look  beyond  the  seali 


a  Head  &  Amory  v.  The  Providence  Insurance  Company,  t 
Cranch't  Rep.  127.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  4  Wheat.  Rqf.  636.  Beatty 
T.  Lessee  of  Knowlcr,  4  PeUrs*  U,  S.  Rep.  162. 

b  The  People  v.  Utica  Insurance  Company,  15  Johns.  Rep.  358. 
The  N.  Y.  Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  Ely,  5  Cortn.  Rep.  560.  First 
Parish  in  Sutton  v.  Cole,  3  Pick.  Rep.  232.  The  State  v.  Stehbins, 
1  StewaH't  Ala.  Rep.  299.  The  JVew-York  Revised  Statutes,  voL  i 
600.,  sec.  3.,  have  declared,  that  no  corporation  shall  possess  or  ex- 
ercise any  corporate  powers  not  expressly  given  by  statute,  or  by 
its  charter,  except  such  at  shall  be  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  80  enumerated  and  given. 

e  Broughton  ▼.  The  Manchester  Water  Works  Company,  3 
•  Bonne.  Sf  Aid.  1. 
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and  if  It  be  affixed  without  the  authority  of  the  directors, 
and  that  fact  be  made  affirmatively  to  appear,  the  iostru* 
ment  is  null  and  void.* 

IV.  Of  ike  visitation  of  corporations. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  power  and  discipline  of 
visitation  to  which  corporations  are  subject.  It  is  a  power 
applicable  only  to  ecclesiastical  and  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions ;^  and  it  is  understood,  that  no  other  corporations  go 
under  the  name  of  eleemosynary,  but  colleges,  schools,  and 
hospitals.*^  The  visitation  of  civil  corporations  is  by  the 
government  itself,  through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of 
justice.  And  in  the  case  of  the  failure  or  want  of  a  visiter 
over  a  private  eleemosynary  foundation,  the  duties  of  visita-> 
tion  devolve,  in  England,  upon  the  crown,  and  is  exerci- 
sed at  the  present  day,  not  by  the  K.  B.,  but  by  the  lord 
chancellor  in  his  visitatorial  capacity .'^  As  it  has  been  de- 
termined in  New-York,«  that  the  chancellor  cannot  act  in 
a  visitatorial  character,  the  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  would 
revert  -to  the  courts  of  law,  according  to  the  ancient  English 
practice,  to  be  exercised  under  common  law  process.' 

To  eleemosynary  corporations,  a  visitatorial  power  is  at- 
taclied  as  a  necessary  incident.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
this  power  were  well  explained  by  Lord  Holt,  in  his  cele- 
brated judgment  in  the  case  of  Philips  v.  BwryS  If  the 
corporation  be  public,  in  the  strict  sense,  the  government 


a  The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Colchester  v.  Lowien,  1  Vet, 
6f  Jieamci  Rep.  245.  Tilgbman,  Ch.  J.,  in  the  case  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  7  Serg.  ^  Rawtty  530.  Leggett  v.  N.  J.  Mau.  and  Bank. 
ing  Co.,  in  ^ew- Jersey  Chancery ^  April  term,  1832. 

b  1  Blacks.  Com,  480.     2  Kyd  on  Corp,  174. 

c  I  Woodd,  Lee.  474. 

d  The  AlU)rney  General  v.  Dixie,  15  Ve$.  519.  The  same  v. 
Clarendon,  17  it>ui  491. 

e  Auburn  Academy  v.  Strong,  1  Hopkins'  Ch.  Rep.  278. 

/  Kex  V.  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir.  Rep.  797. 

g  Skinner'M  Rep.  447,  1  TA)rd  Raym.S.  S.  C.  2  Term  Rep. 
346. 
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have  the  sole  right,  as  trustees  of  the  public  interest,  to  in- 
specty  regulate,  control,  and  direct  the  corporation,  and  its 
funds  and  franchises,  because  the  whole  interest  and  fran- 
chises are  given  for  the  public  use  and  advantage.  They 
are  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
validity  and  justice  of  their  private  laws  are  examinable  in 
the  courts  of  justice ;  and  if  there  be  no  provision  in  the 
charter  bow  the  succession  shall  continue,  the  law  supplies 
the  omission,  and  says  it  shall  be  by  election.-  But  private 
and  particular  corporations,  founded  and  endowed  by  indi- 
viduals, for  charitable  purposes,  are  subject  to  the  private 
government  of  those  who  are  the  efficient  patrons  and  found 
ers.  If  there  be  no  visiter  appointed  by  the  founder,  the 
law  appoints  the  founder  himself,  and  his  heirs,  to  be  the 
visiters.  This  visitatorial  power  arises  from  the  property 
which  the  founder  assigned  to  support  the  charity ;  and  as 
he  is  the  author  of  the  charity,  the  law  gives  him  and  his 
heirs  a  visitatorial  power ;  that  is,  an  authority  to  inspect  the 
actions,  and  regulate  the  behaviour  of  the  members  that 
partake  of  the  charity.  He  is  to  judge  according  to  the 
sUtutes  and  rules  of  the  college  or  hospital ;  and  it  was 
settled,  by  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  PhUipi 
V.  Burjff  (and  which  opinion  was  sustained  and  affirmed  in 
the  house  of  lords,)  that  the  decision  of  the  visiter,  (who- 
ever he  might  be)  .was  final,  and  without  appeal,  because 
the  doctrine  is,  that  the  founder  reposes  in  him  entire  confi- 
dence that  he  will  act  justly.  In  most  cases  of  eleemosynary 
establishments,  the  founders  do  not  retain  this  visitatorial 
power  in  themselves,  but  assign  or  vest  it  in  favour  of  some 
certain  specified  trustees  or  governors  of  the  institution.  It 
may  even  be  inferred,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  the  corporation  or  trustees  for  the  persons 
interested  in  the  bounty,  that  the  founders  or  donors  of  the 
charity  meant  to  vest  the  power  of  visitation  in  such  trustees. 
This  was  the  case  with  Dartmouth  College,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
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the  case  of  Dartmouth  CaUege  v.  Woodward.^  Where 
goveraort  or  tmslees  are  appointed  by  a  charter,  according' 
to  the  will  of  the  founder,  to  maoage  a  charity,  (as  is 
iisaally  the  case  io  colleges  and  hospitals,)  the  yisitatorial 
power  is  deemed  to  belong  to  the  trustees  in  their  corpo- 
rate character^ 

The  visiters  of  an  incorporated  institution  are  a  dome*- 
tic  tribunal,  possessing  a  jnrisdiction  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  It  is  an  ancient  and  immemorial  right  given  by  the 
oonimoD  law  to  the  private  founders  of  charitable  corporar 
tions,  or  to  those  whom  they  have  nominated  and  appointed, 
to  visit  the  charities  they  called  into  existence.  The  jurie- 
diction  is  to  be  exercised  within  the  bosom  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  at  the  place  of  its  corporate  existence.  Assuming, 
then,  (as  is  almost  universally  the  fact  in  this  country,)  that 
the  power  of  visitation  of  all  our  public  charitable  corpo- 
rations, is  vested  by  the  founders  and  donors  of  the  charity, 
and  by  the  acts  of  incorporation,  in  the  governors  or  tms* 
tees,  who  are  the  assignees  of  the  rights  of  the  founders, 
and  stand  in  their  places ;  it  follows,  that  the  trustees  of  a 
college  may  exercise  their  visitatorial  power  in  their  sound 
discretion,  and  without  being  liable  to  any  supervision  or 
control,  so  far  as  respects  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  institution,  and  so  far  as  they  exercise  their  powers  in 
good  faith,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  charter.  They  may 
amend  and  repeal  the  by-laws  and  ordinances  of  the  cor- 
poration, remove  its  officers,  correct  abuses,  and  generally 
superintend  the  msmagement  of  the  trusts. 

This  power  of  visitation.  Lord  Hardwicke  admits  to  be 
a  power  salutary  to  literary  institutions ;  and  it  arose  from  the 
right  which  every  donor  has  to  dispose,  direct,  and  regulate 
his  own  property  as  he  pleases ;  ai^  est  dare  e;u8  eU  dupo^ 


h  Story,  J.  in  4  WheaL  Rep.  674,675.  1  BJackt.  Com.  482.  Cass 
of  Sutton's  Hospital,  10  Cb.  33.  a.  b.  Philijw  v.  Bury,  st^a.  Green 
V.  Ruiherforth,  I  Vet.  462.  Attorney  General  ▼.  Middleton,  S  Vet. 
327. 
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nere.  Though  the  king,  or  the  state,  be  the  incipient 
founder,  {fundator  incipienSy)  by  means  of  the  charter  or 
act  of  incorporation,  yet  the  donor  or  endower  of  the  insti- 
tntioa  with  funds,  is  justly  termed  the  perficient  founder, 
(Jundaior  perficiens ;)  and  it  was  deemed  equitable  and  just 
at  common  law,  that  he  should  exercise  a  private  jurudiction 
as  founder  in  his  forum  damesticumf  over  the  fhtuie  ma* 
nagement  of  the  trust.*  But  as  this  visitatorial  power  was, 
in  its  nature,  summary  and  final,  and  therefore  liable  to 
abuse,  Lord  Hardwicke  was  not  disposed  to  extend  it  in 
equity.  It  is  now  settled,  that  the  trustees  or  governors  of 
a  literary  or  charitable  institution,  to  whom  the  visitatCHial 
power  is  deemed  to  vest  by  the  incorporation,  are  not  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  As  managers  of  the  revenues 
of  the  corporation,  they  are  subject  to  the  general  super* 
tntending  power  of  the  court  of  chancery,  not  as  itself  pos- 
sessing a  visitatorial  power,  or  a  right  to  control  the  charity. 


a  The  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital,  10  Co.  33.  a.  S  Fet.  472.  The 
IntiUuiion  of  StUton's  Hospiial  Lord  Coke  extolled  as  a  work  of  chari- 
ty, surpassing  any  foundation  "  that  ever  was  in  the  Christian 
world,  or  that  was  ever  Been  by  the  eye  of  time."  {Pref.  to  10  Co,) 
The  fonnder  was  Thomas  Sutton,  and  his  object  was  to  establish  a 
hoifUal  for  the  relief  of  such  poor,  aged,  maimed,  needy  and  impo- 
tent military  men  and  captives  in  war,  and  other  penoiis,  as  should 
be  deemed  fit  objects ;  and  to  establish  a/rae  tchool  fi>r  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  poor  children  in  good  literature ;  and  pro- 
vision was  likewise  to  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  hospital,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  grave  and 
learned  divine.  His  real  estate  appropriated  consisted  of  the  Charter 
House  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  tweuty.acres  of  land,  yielding, 
when  Lord  Coke  reported  the  ease,  an  annual  income  of  £3^00 
sterling,  and  which  he  said  would  shortly  be  £5,000  sterling.  This 
charitable  purpose  was  aided  and  carried  into  effect  by  a  liberal 
charter  from  King  James ;  and  the  moat  illustrious  names  in  Eng- 
land were  nominated  by  the  founder,  and  inserted  in  the  charter,  as 
governors ;  and  the  charter  received,  on  discussion,  the  sanction  of 
allthejadgcsin  the  exchequer  chamber.  Such  a  case  reflected  lus- 
tre on  that  age  ;  and,  considering  it  under  all  its  circumstances,  it 
was  pre-emuient  for  the  benevolence  of  its  object,  as  well  as  for  the 
munificence  of  the  donation. 
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bat  as  posiessing  A  general  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  an 
abase  of  trott,  to  redress  grievances,  and  sappreas  frauds. 
Where  a  corporation  is  a  mere  trustee  of  a  charity,  a  court 
of  equity  will  yet  go  farther;  and,  though  it  cannot  appoint 
or  remove  a  corporator,  it  will,  in  a  case  of  gross  firaod,  or 
abase  of  trust,  take  away  the  trust  from  the,  corporation, 
and  vest  it  in  other  hands.^ 

There  is  a  marked  and  very  essential  difference  between 
civil  and  eleemosynary  corporations,  on  this  point  of  visita- 
tion. The  power  of  visiters,  strictly  speaking,  extends 
only  to  the  latter ;  for  though,  in  England,  it  is  said  that  ec- 
clesiasUcal  corporations  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bi- 
shop as  visiter,  yet  this  is  not  that  visitatorial  power  of  which 
.  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which  is  discretionary,  final  and 
conclusive.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  poli^  of  Eng* 
land,  and  does  not  apply  to  our  religious  corporations.  The 
visitatorial  power,  therefore,  with  us,  applies  only  to  elee- 
mosynary corporations.  Civil  corporations,  whether  public, 
as  the  corporations  of  towns  and  cities ;  or  private,  as  bank, 
insurance,  manufacturing,  and  other  companies  of  the  like 
nature,  are  not  subject  to  this  species  of  visitation.  They 
are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and  amenable  to 
the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  exercise  and  the  abuse  of  their 
powers.^  The  way  in  which  the  courts  exercise  common 
law  jurisdiction  over  all  civil  corporations,  whether  public 
or  private,  is  by  writ  o(  niandamus^  and  by  information  in 
the  nature  o(  quo  warranto.^  It  is  also  well  understood,  that 
the  court  of  chancery  has  a  jurisdiction  over  charitable  cor- 
porations for  breaches,  of  trust.  It  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, whether  it  had  any  such  jurisdiction  over  any  other 
corporations,  than  such  as  held  to  charitable  uses.  The 
better  opinion  seems,  however,  to  be,  that  any  corporation 


a  Attorney  Genend  v.  GoTemors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital^ 
t  Vet,  jr.  42.  Ex  parte  Greenhouse,  1  Madd.  Ch.  Rep.  92.  Storyv 
J.,  4  Wheat  Rep.  676. 

b  1  Blacks.  Ckm.  480,  481. 

€  tKydon  Corp.  11^. 
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chargeable  with  trusts,  may  be  inspected,  controlled,  and 
hel.d  accountable,  in  chancery,  for  an  abuse  of  such  trusts. 
With  that  exception,  the  rule  seems  to  be,  that  all  corpora- 
tions are  amenable  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  there  only,  ac* 
cording  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  for  nonuser  or 
misuser  of  their  franchises.* 

V.  Of  the  disioliUian  of  carporatiom. 

A  corporation  may  be  dissolved,  it  is  said,  by  statute ;  by 
the  natural  death  of  all  the  members ;  by  surrender  of  its 
franchises ;  and  by  forfeiture  of  its  charier,  through  negli* 
gence,  or  abuse  of  its  franchises.^ 

This  branch  of  the  subject  affords  matter  for  various  and 
very  interesting  inquiries* 

In  respect  to  public  corporations,  which  exist  only  for 
public  purposes,  as  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  the  legisla- 
ture, under  proper  limitations,  have  a  right  to  change,  mo- 
dify, enlarge,  or  restrain  them ;  securing,  however,  the  pro- 
perty, for  the  uses  of  those  for  whom  it  was  purchased.  A 
public  corporation,  instituted  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  government,  may  be  controlled  by 
the  legislature,  because  such  a  corporation  is  not  a  contract 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  those  public  corporations,  there  is  in  reality  but  one 


a  Attorney  General  v.  Utica  Insurance  Companfi  2  Johns,  Ch. 
Rep.  384—390.  1  Fei.  468.  2  Atk,  Rep.  406,  407.  3  MerwMg 
Rep*  375.  4  WTieal.  Rep,  App.  20,  2 1 .  Attorney  General  v.  Mayor 
of  Dublin,  1  Bligh't  Rep.  312.  The  JVeto-  York  Revised  Staiuies^  voL 
ii.  462.,  have  given  to  the  chancellor  jurisdiction  over  the  directors 
and  other  trustees  of  corporations,  to  compel  them  to  account,  and 
to  suspend  their  powers  when  abused,  and  to  remove  any  trustee  or 
officer  for  gross  misconduct,  and  to  restrain  and  set  aside  alienations  of 
property  made  by  them  contrary  to  law,  or  the  purposes  of  their 
trust.  The  power  may  be  exercised  as  in  ordinary  cases,  on  bill  or 
petition,  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney  general,  or  a  creditor,  di- 
rector, or  trustee  of  the  cprporation ;  i^nd  these  equity  powers 
exist  in  the  court  of  chancery,  notwithstanding  the  like  visitatorial 
powers  may  reside  elsewhere.    Ibid.  sec.  34. 

b  1  Blacks.  Com.  485. 

Vol.  IL  39 
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party,  and  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the  corporation  are 
merely  trustees  for  the  public  A  private  corporation, 
whether  civil  or  eleemosynary,  is  a  contract  between  the 
government  and  the  corporators  ^  and  the  legislature  cannot 
repeal,  impair  or  alter  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred 
by  the  charter,  against  the  consent,  and  without  the  default 
of  the  corporation,  judicially  ascertained  and  declared.  This 
great  principle  of  constitutional  law  was  settled  in  the  case 
of  Dartmouth  CdUge  v.  Woodward  ;*  and  it  had  been  as- 
serted and  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  several  other  cases,  antecedent  to  that  decision.^ 
But  it  has  become  quite  the  practice,  in  all  the  recent  acts 
of  incorporations  for  private  purposes,  for  the  leg^latureto 
reserve  to  themselves  a  power  to  alter,  modify  or  repeal  the 
charter  at  pleasure ;  and  though  the  validity  of  the  altera- 
tion or  repeal  of  a  charter,  in  consequence  of  such  a  re- 
servation, may  not  be  legally  questionable,^  yet  it  may  be«- 
come  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  in  many  cases,  how 
far  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  could  be  consistent  with 
justice  or  policy.  If  the  charter  be  considered  as  a  compact 
between  the  government  and  the  individual  corporators, 
such  a  reservation  is  of  no  force,  unless  it  be  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  contract.  If  a  charter  be  granted,  and  ac- 
cepted, with  that  reservation,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
to  question  the  validity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservation ;  and 
yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  if  such  a  clause,  inserted  as  a 


a  4  ffTieat. Rep.  ^{B. 

h'  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Craneh*t  Rep.  88.  The  State  of  New- 
Jersey  V.  Wilson,  7  Ibid.  164.  Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Ibid.  43.  The 
Town  of  Pawlet  v.  Clark,  Ibid.  292.  But  if  a  charter,  or  act  of  in- 
corporation, be  procured  from  the  legislature  upon  some  fraudulent 
BuggestioQ,  or  concealment  of  a  material  fact,  made  by,  or  with  the 
consent  or  Jcnowledge  of  the  persons  incorporated,  it  maybe  vacated 
or  annulled  upon  tcirefaciat,  upon  the  relation  of  the  attorney 
general.    JV.  Y.  Revised  SUUtdety  vol.  ii.  579.  sec.  13. 

c  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  2  Mass.  Rep.  146.  Story,  J.,  4  TF/ieoU.  Rep. 
708—712.     M'Laren  v.  Tennington,  1  Paige* t  Rep.  102. 
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formula  in  every  charter  and  grant  of  the  government/  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  state  an  unlimited  control,  at  its  mere 
pleasure,  of  all  its  grants,  however  valuable  the  considerar 
tion  upon  which  they  may  be  founded,  the  great  and  salu- 
tary provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  concerned  all  grants  from  state  governments,  will  be- 
come of  no  moment.  These  legislative  reservations  of  m 
right  of  repeal,  ought  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  eitreme 
moderation  and  discretion.  An  absolute  and  unqualified 
repeal,  at  once,  of  a  charter  of  incorporation  of  a  money  or 
trading  institution,  would  be  attended  with  most  injurious 
and  distressing  consequences.  According  to  the  settled  law 
of  the  land,  where  there  is  no  special  statute  provision  to  the 
contrary,  upon  the  civil  death  of  a  corporation,  all  its  real 
estate,  remaining  unsold,  reverts  back  to  the  original  grantor 
and  his  heirs*  The  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation 
are  all  extinguished*  Neither  the  stockholders,  nor  the  di- 
rectors or  trustees  of  the  corporation,  can.  recover  those 
debts,  or  be  charged  with  them,  in  their  natural  capacity. 
All  the  personal  estate  of  the  corporation  vests,  in  the  peo- 
ple, as  succeeding  to  this  right  and  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
at  common  law.^  A  very  guarded  and  moderate  example 
of  these  legislative  reservations  annexed  to  a  charter,  is  that 
contained  in  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  New- York,  of  Fe- 
bruary 28th,  1822,  c.  50.,  where  it  is  declared,  by  way  of 
express  proviso,  that  the  legislature  may,  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  alter  and  modify  and  expunge  the  act,  upon 
condition,  nevertheless,  that  no  alteration  or  modification 
shall  annul  or  invalidate  the  contracts  made  by  or  with  the 
corporation,  and  that  the  corporation  may  still  continue  a 


a  In  Massachusetts,  in  1830—31,  the  legislature  made  a  general 
provision,  that  all  charters  of  corporations,  thereafter  established, 
might  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature, unless  there  shoold  be  inserted  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
an  express  limitation  as  to  the  duration  of  the  same. 

b  Bdmands  v.  Brown  &  Sillard,  1  Lev.  Rep,  337.  Co.  LiU.  13  b. 
3  Burr.  Rep.  1868.  arg.  1  Biacke.  Cam.  484.  2  Kyd  on  Corp.  Sie. 
State  Bank  v.  The  State,  1  Blackford's  Jnd.  Rep.  207. 
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corporatioDy  so  far  as  to  collect,  and  recover,  and  dispose  of 
their  estate,  real  and  personal,  and  pay  their  debts,  and  di- 
vide the  surplus.* 

Bot  there  is  a  check  upon  this  power  of  repeal  in  the  con- 
stitution of  New-Tork,  which  requires  the  assent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, to  every  bill  altering  any  body  politic  or  corporate> 
I  think  there  can  be  no  just  ground  to  doubt  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  provision  to  a  bill  repealing  a  charter*  To  alter 
is  to  make  a  thing  otherwise  than  it  would  be,  and  it  means 
every  degree  and  species  of  change.  To  curtail  or  cnt 
down  corporate  powers,  is  to  alter  them,  equally  as  to  en- 
large them  would  be  to  alter  them.  That  construction  of 
the  constitution  would  be  very  inadmissible,  which  would 
prohibit  the  legislature,  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds,  to 
interfere,  and  alter,  in  any  degree  short  of  annihilation,  the 
charter  of  a  company,  and  yet  would  allow  it  to  be  destroy- 
ed by  a  bare  majority.  Upon  such  a  construction,  the  legis- 
lature could  destroy  by  the  will  of  a  majority,  because  that 
is  not  to  alter  the  charter ;  but  they  could  not  reduce  the 
capital  to  a  nominal  sum,  and  deprive  the  company  of  a  ca- 
pacity to  move,  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds,  because 
that  would  be  to  alter.  The  constitution  is  susceptible  of 
a  more  liberal  and  reasonable  construction ;  and  no  charter, 
under  any  reservation,  can  be  dissolved  by  a  legislative  act, 
without  the  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  of  each 
house. 

A  corporation  may  also  be  dissolved  when  an  integral 
part  of  the  corporation  is  gone,  without  whose  existence 


p  By  the  JTeut'Tork  RevUed  Staiidei,  vol.  i.  600.  sec.  9.,  upon  the 
<liMolutioB  of  a  cor pontion,  the  directors  or  maDsgers  existing  at 
Ibe  time,  (when  no  other  persons  are  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
|KMe,)  are  decUrtd  to  be  tnisteet  for  the  creditors  and  stockbolden. 
with  power  te  settle  the  concerns  of  the  corporation,  pay  the  debts, 
aad  divide  the  surplus  property  among  the  stockholders.  This  is  a 
just  aad  wise  provision,  and  gets  rid  altogether  of  the  inequitable 
soBBoqueiices  of  tbo  ruls  of  the  <oniinoA  law. 

h  Art  7.  s,  f . 
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the  functions  of  the  corporation  cannot  be  exercised,  and 
when  the  corporation  has  no  means  of  supplying  that  inte- 
gral part,  and  has  become  incapable  of  acting.  The  cor- 
poration becomes  then  virtually  dead  or  extinguished.^  But 
in  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Fasmote^  in  which  this  subject 
was  most  extensively  and  learnedly  discussed,  the  K.  B. 
seemed  to  consider  such  a  dissolution  not  entirely  absolute, 
but  only  a  dissolution  to  certain  purpatet.  The  king  could 
interfere  and  grant  a  new  charter,  and  he. could  renovate 
the  corporation,  either  with  the  old,  or  with  new  corpora- 
tors. If  renovated  in  the  sense  of  that  case,  all  the  former 
rights  would  revive  and  attach  on  the  new  corporation,  and, 
among  others,  a  right  to  sue  on  a  bond  given  to  the  old  cor- 
poration. But  if  not  renovated,  then  the  dissolution  be- 
comes absolute,  because  the  corporation  has  become  incapa- 
ble of  acting.  In  the  case  of  a  new  incorporation,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  an  old  one,  the  title  to  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  old  corporation  does  not  revive  in  the  new  cor- 
poration, except  as  against  the  state.  In  England,  it  would 
require  an  act'  of  parliament  to  revive  the  title  as  against 
the  original  grantor,  or  his  heirs  ;^  but  it  would  be  at  least 
questionable  whether  any  statute  with  us  could  work  such 
mn  entire  renovation,  because  vested  rights  cannot  be  de- 
vested by  statute.  When  a  corporation  has  completely 
ceased  to  exist,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  former  corporation  under  a  new  name  or 
capacity.  It  becomes  altogether  a  new  institution,  with 
newly  created  rights  and  privileges. 

It  is  said,  that  a  corporation  may  be  dissolved  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  its  franchises  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  an  involuntary  forfeiture  of  them,  through 
a  total  neglect  of  using  them,  or  using  them  illegally  and 


a  I  BoLAhr,  514.1.  1. 

b  3  TtrmRep.  199. 

e  1  Preston  on  Abtiraeti  qf  TWes,  373. 
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nnjasdy.^  Bat  in  the  case  of  The  King  v.  The  Ci^  of 
London^  Sir  George  Treby  (afterwards  Lord  Ch.  J.)  very 
fordMy  contended,  that  a  corporation  could  not  be  dissol* 
ved  by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  its  property,  because  a 
corporation  might  exist  without  property ;  and  upon  that 
argument  he  shook,  if  not  destroyed,  the  authenticity  of  the 
i$ate  at  the  end  of  the  case  in  Dyer,  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  V.  Bruerion^^  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  a  reli- 
gious corporation  might  be  legally  dissolved  and  determin- 
ed by  a  surrender  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  even  without 
the  consent  of  the  archbishop*  So,  also,  in  the  case  of  The 
Corporation  of  Colchester  v.  Seaber^^  the  corporation  con- 
sisted of  a  mayor,  eleven  aldermen,  eighteen  assistants,  and 
eighteen  common  council ;  and  though  the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen were  judicially  ousted  in  ]  740,  and  those  offices 
continued  vacant  until  1763,  when  a  new  charter  was 
granted  and  accepted,  it  was  held  by  the  K.  6.,  that  the 
cqrporation  was  not  dissolved  by  all  these  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  natural  death  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  sub- 
sequent to  their  ouster.  This  case  shows,  that  a  corpora- 
tion possesses  a  strong  and  tenacious  principle  of  vitality,  and 
that  a  judgment  of  ouster  against  the  maypr  and  aldermen, 
notwithstanding  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  corporation, 
was  not  an  ouster,  though  a  judgment  against  the  corpora- 
tion itself  might  be.  It  was  held  in  argument,  in  that  case, 
that  a  corporation  could  not  be  dissolved  but  in  three  ways : 
1.  By  abuse  or  misuser,  and  a  consequent  judicial  for- 
feiture ;  2.  By  surrender  accepted  on  record ;  3.  By  the 
death  of  all  the  members.  It  was  admitted,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  corporation  in  that  case  was  not  dissolved, 
though  it  had  become  incapable  of  enjoying  and  exercising 
its  franchises ;  and  the  court  held,  that  the  loss  of  the  ma- 
gistracy did  not  dissolve  the  corporation.  The  better  opi- 
nion would  seem  to  be,  that  a  corporation  aggregate  may 


a  1  fToodd.  Lee.  600.     Salk.  Rep.  191. 
b  3  Dyer's  Rep.  282.  b. 
c  3  Burr.  Rep.  1866. 
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surrender,  and  in  that  way  dissolve  itself;  but  then  the  sur*- 
render  must  be  accepted  by  government,  and  be  made  by 
some  solemn  act,  to  render  it  complete.  This  is  the  general 
doctrine  ^  bnt,  in  respect  to  the  private  corporations,  which 
contain  a  provision  rendering  the  individaal  members  liable 
for  corporate  debts  due  at  the  time  of  dissolution,  a  more 
lax  rule  has  been  indulged.  It  was  held,  in  the  court  of 
errors  of  New-York,  in  Slee  v.  Bloom^^  that  the  trustees  of 
a  private  corporation  may  do  what  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  surrender  of  their  trust  by  an  intentional  abandonment 
of  their  franchises,  so  as  to  warrant  a  court  of  justice 
to  consider  the  corporation  as  in  fact  dissolved.  But 
that  case  is  not  to  be  carried  beyond  the  precise  facts 
on  which  it  rested.  It  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  a 
case  where  the  debts  due  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  are 
chargeable  on  the  individual  members,  and  then  it  becomes 
a  safe  precedent.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  if  a  pri- 
vate corporation  suffer  all  their  property  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  trustees  actually  relinquish  their  trust,  and  omit 
the  annual  election,  and  do  no  one  act  manifesting  an 
intehtion  to  resume  their  corporate  functions,  the  courts 
of  justice  may,  for  the  take  of  the  remedy ^  and  in  favour 
of  creditors^  who,  in  such  case,  have  their  remedy  against 
the  individual  members,  presume  a  virtual  surrender  of  th^ 
corporate  rights,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation. 
This  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  such  a  doctrine  has  been 


a  In  the  case  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  where  there  had  been 
for  some  time  an  involuntary  nonuser  of  its  privileges,  by  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Sir  Edmund  Androas,  the  ablest  counsel  in  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  Mr.  Ward,  John  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor) 
Somen,  and  George  (afterwards  Lord  Ch.  J. )  Treby,  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  charter  remained  good  and  valid  in  law,  inasmuch,  as  there 
was  no  surrender  duly  made  and  enrolled,  nor  any  judgment  of  re- 
cord against  it.     1  Trumbull* t  Hut.  ofConnecUcut,  407. 

6  19  Johnt.  Rep.  456.  It  was  decided,  in  that  case,  that  a  by-law 
of  a  corporation,  allowing  the  stockholders, on  paying  30  per  cent  on 
tlieir  shares  to  forfeit  them,  was  void  as  to  creditors.  See,  to  the 
same  point,  Hume  v.  Winyaw,  Carolina  Law  Journaly  No.  2. 217. 
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carried,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  a  safe  and  reasonable  doc- 
trine. The  old  and  well  established'  principle  of  law  re- 
mains good  as  a  general  rule^  that  a  corporation  is  not  to  be 
deemed  dissolved  by  reason  of  any  misuser  or  nonnser  of 
its  franchises,  until  the  default  has  been  judicially  ascertain^ 
ed  and  declared.  It  was  adjudged,  in  South  Carolina,*  that 
the  ojficers  of  a  corporation  could  not  dissolve  it  without 
the  assent  of  the  great  body  of  the  society.^ 

The  subject  of  the  forfeiture  of  corporate  franchises  by 
nonuser  or  misuser,  was  fully  discussed  in  the  case  of  Th€ 
King  V.  Amery  ;^  and  it  was  held,  that  though  a  corporation 
may  be  dissolved,  and  its  franchises  lost,  by  nonuser  or  ne- 
glect, yet  it  was  assumed  as  an  undeniable  proposition,  that 
the  default  was  to  be  judicially  determined  in  a  suit  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose.  The  ancient  doubt  was,  whether  a 
corporation  could  be  dissolved  at  all  for  a  breach  of  trust. 
It  is  now  well  settled  that  it  may,  but  then  it  must  be  first 
called  upon  to  answer.^  No  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
any  nonuser  or  misuser,  on  the  part  of  a  corporation,:  by 
any  defendant,  in  any  collateral  action*^  In  the  great  cast 
of  The  quo  warranto  against  the  City  of  London^  in  the 
34  Charles  II.,  it  was  a  point  incidentally  mooted,  whether 


a  Smith  v.  Smith,  3  Eq.  Rep,  557. 

b  By  the  JV.  F.  Recited  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  466.,  the  majority  of  the 
directors  or  trustees  of  a  corporation  may,  at  any  time,  volmitariiy 
apply,  by  petition  to  the  court  of  chancery,  for  a  decree  dissolving  the 
corporation  ;  and  the  court,  upon  investigation,  may  decree  a  disso- 
lution of  it,  if  it  appear  that  the  corporation  is  insolvent,  or  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  dissolution  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
stockholders,  and  not  injurious  to  the  public.  Ibid,  sec.  58 — 66. 
One  or  more  receivers  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  corporation  are 
to  be  appointed,  with  large  and  specific  powers  and  duties,  in  respect 
to  the  settlement  and  distribution  of  the  estate  and  efiects.  ibid. 
468—473. 

c  2  Term  Rep,  515. 

d  Slee  V.  Bloom,  5  Johns.  Ch,  Rep.  380.  Story,  J.,  in  9  CremchU 
Rtp,  51, 

e  Trustees  of  Vernon  Society  v.  Hills,  6  Cowm'e  Rep.  28,  AU 
SainU  Church  v.  Lovett,  1  ffalVt  JV.  F.  Rep,  191. 
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a  corporation  could  surrender  and  dissolve  itself  hy  deed  ; 
and  it  was  conceded,  that  it  might  be  dissolved  by  refusal 
to  act^  so  as  not  to  have  any  members  requisite  to  preserve 
its  being.  There  are  two  modes  of  proceeding  judicially 
to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter  fi>r  de* 
fault  or  abuse  of  power.  The  one  is  by  scire  facim;  and 
that  process  is  proper  where  there  is  a  legal  existing  body, 
capable  of  acting,  but  who  have  abused  their  power.  The 
other  mode  is  by  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  war* 
ranto;  and  that  proceeding  applies  where  there  is  a  body 
corporate  de  facia  only,  but  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
act,  though,  from  some  defect  in  their  constitution,  they 
cannot  legally  exercise  their  powers.*  Both  these  modes 
of  proceeding  against  corporations  are  at  the  instance,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  government  The  state  must  be  a  party 
to  the  prosecution,  for  the  judgment  is,  that  the  parties  be 
ousted,  and  the  franchises  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernment.** This  remedy  must  be  pursued  at  law,  and  there 
only  ;  and  by  the  statutes  of  New- York,  the  mode  of  pro- 
secution by  information  is  directed,  where  there  has  been  a 
misuser  of  the  charter,  or  the  franchises  of  the  company 
are  forfeited.^     A  court  of  chancery  never  deals  with  the 


a  Lord  Kenyon,  and  Ashhurst,  J.,  in  Rex  v.  Pasmore,  3  Term 
Rep.  199. 

b  Rex  V.  Stevenson,  Yelv.  Rep,  190.  Commonwealth  v.  Union 
Insurance  Company,  5  Mass,  Rep,  230.  Centre  and  K.  T.  Road 
V.  M'Conaby,  16  Serg,  4r  Raule,  140.  The  judgment  in  such  cases, 
according  to  the  ^ew-York  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  585.  sec.  49.,  is, 
that  the  corporation  be  ousted,  and  altogether  excluded  from  its  cor- 
porate rights  and  franchises,  and  be  dissolved.  In  Indiana,  it  is  held, 
that  a  judgment  against  a  corporation,  in  the  case  of  a  forfeiture 
of  its  charter,  is,  that  the  franchises  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the 
state,  and  that  when  its  franchises  are  seized  by  execution,  on  the 
judgment,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  corporation  is  dissolved.  State 
Bank  v.  The  State,  1  Blackford's  Rep,  267. 

c  The  J^ew'  York  Revised  SUUtUeSy  vol.  ii.  58 1 .  583. ,  provide,  that  an 
information,  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto,  be  filed  by  the  attorney 
general,  upon  his  own  relation,  or  upon  the  relation  of  others,  when 
any  person  or  association  usurps  or  unlawfully  holds  any  public  office 

Vol.  ii.  40 
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question  of  foifeitnre.  It  may  hold  trustees  of  a  corpora- 
tion accountable  for  abuse  of  trust,  but  the  court  cannot, 
without  special  statute  authority,  devest  corporations  of 
their  corporate  character  and  capacity.  It  has  no  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  legali^  or  regularity  of  the 
election  or  amotion  of  corporators.  These  are  subjects  ei- 
clusively  of  common  law  jurisdiction.* 

The  mode  of  redress  in  New- York,  when  incorporated 
companies  abuse  ttieir  powers,  or  become  insolvent,  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  recent  statute  regulations,  which 
have  committed  the  cognisance  of  such  cases  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  The  acts  of  1817  and  1821,i>  provided  for  the 
dissolution  of  incorporated  insurance  companies,  by  order 
of  the  chancellor,  upon  application  of  the  directors,  and  for 
good  cause  ahown ;  and  the  court  of  chancery,  when  it  de- 
creed a  dissolution  of  the  corporation,  was  to  direct  a  due 
distribution  of  the  funds,  and  to  appoint  trustees  for  that 
purpose.  The  act  of  1825<^  was  much  broader  in  its  pro- 
visions. It  contained  many  directions  calculated  to  check 
abuses  in  the  management  of  all  moneyed  incorporations, 
and  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  debts  against  them.  All 
transfers,  by  incorporated  companies,  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy,  were  declared  void ;  and  if  any  incorporated 
bank  should  become  insolvent,  or  violate  its  charter,  the 


or  franchifle ;  or  against  any  corporate  body  for  miauser  or  aonuser 
of  its  franchiaea;  or  which  doee  or  omits  acta  amounting  to  a  sur- 
render thereof;  or  whenever  they  shall  exercise  any  privilege  not 
conferred  by  law.  So,  the  chancellor,  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  attorney 
general,  may  restrain,  by  injunction,  any  corporation  from  assuming 
powers  not  allowed  by  its  charter,  as  well  as  restrain  any  individuals 
from  exercising  corporate  rights  or  privileges  not  conferred  by  law. 
Ibid.  462. 

a  Van  Ness,  J.,  3  Johm.  Rep.  134.  Slee  v.  Bloom,  5  Johu^  Ch. 
Rep,  380.  Attorney  General  v.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  17  Vet.  491. 
Attorney  General  v.  Reynolds,  1  Eq.  Cat.  Air.  131.  pi.  10.  Attor- 
ney General  v.  Utica  Insurance  Company,  9  Johnt.  Ch.  Rep.  376» 
378.  388.     The  King  v.  Whitwell,  5  Term  Rep.  85. 

b  L.  a:  v.  sess.  40.  c.  146.  and  sess.  44.  c.  148. 

e  Sess.  48.  c.  325. 
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chancellor  was  authoriced,  by  process  of  injunction,  to  re- 
strain the  exercise  of  its  powers,  and  to  appoint  a  receiver, 
and  cause  the  effects  of  the  company  to  he  distributed  among 
the  creditors.  Thiswas  a  statute  of  bankruptcy,  in  relation 
to  incorporated  banks.  The  RenUed  Siaiuiei^  have  con- 
tinned  and  enlarged  these  provisions.  When  any  incor- 
porated company  shall  have  remained  insolvent  for  a  year, 
or  for  that  period  of  time  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  its 
debts,  or  suspended  its  ordinary  business,  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  surrendered  its  franchises,  and  to  be  dissolved.^ 
And  whenever  any  corporation,  having  banking  powers, 
or  power  to  make  loans  on  pledges,  or  to  make  insurances, 
shall  become  insolvent,  or  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
its  charter,  the  court  of  chancery  may  restrain  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  by  injunction,  and  appoint  a  receiver.^  If  the 
corporation  proves,  on  investigation,  to  be  insolvent,  its 
eflects  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  creditors  ratably, 
subject  to  the  legal  priority  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
judgments.<i  And  whenever  any  incorporated  company 
shall  become  insolvent,  or  it  shall  appear  to  the  directors  or 
trustees  thereof,  that  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation  would 
be  beneficial,  application  may  be  made  voluntarily  to  the 
chancellor,  by  petition,  for  a  dissolution ;  and  all  sales,  as- 
signments, transfers,  mortgages  and  conveyances  of  any 
part  of  their  corporate  estate,  real  or  personal,  made  aAer  fi- 
ling such  petition,  or  any  judgments  confessed  after  that  Ume, 
are  declared  to  be  void,  as  against  the  receivers  to  be  ap-' 
pointed,  and  as  against  the  creditors.*  This  last  provision 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  qualification  and  limitation  of  the  gene- 
rality of  a  similar  provision,  already  mentioned,  in  the  act 
of  1825.' 


a  Vol.  i.  603.  sec.  4.    Vol.  ii.  462.  sec.  31 .  463.  sec.  38. 
h  JV.  F.  RevUed  Staiuiei,  vol.  ii.  sec.  88. 
e  Ibid.  vol.  u.  463,  464.  sec.  39. 41. 
d  Ibid,  voL  ii.  465.  sec.  43. 
•  Ibid.  vol.  IL  469.  sec.  71. 

/  Under  the  Engliah  bankrupt  system,  a  voluntary  payment  to  a 
creditor,  under  circumstances  which  must  reasonably  lead  the  debt 
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to  belie v«  bankruptcy  probable^  is  deemed  a  fiaud  upon  tbe  other 
creditore,  within  the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  tbe  money 
can  be  recovered  back  by  the  assignees.  Poland  v.  Glyn,  2  Doicling 
if  Ryland,  310.  The  New- York  provision  falls  far  short  of  the  Eng- 
lish rule,  in  the  check  given  to  partial  payments ;  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  giving  a  clear  and  certain  test  of  an  act  of  insolvency.  In 
Indiana,  it  has  been  held,  that  a  bank  forfeited  its  charter,  1.  When  it 
contracted  debts  to  a  greater  amount  than  double  that  of  the  deposits; 
2.  For  the  issuing  of  more  paper,  with  a  fraudulent  intention,  than 
the  bank  could  redeem;  3.  When  it  made  large  dividends  of  profits, 
while  the  bank  refused  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes ;  4.  Embezzling 
large  sums  of  money  deposited  in  bank  for  safe  keeping.  State 
Bank  v.  The  State,  1  Blackford's  Rep,  261. 

I  have,  in  this  lecture,  gone  as  far  into  tbe  law  of  corporations  as 
was  consistent  with  tbe  plan  and  nature  of  the  present  work;  and, 
for  a  more  full  view  of  the  subject,  I  would  refer  to  the  recent 
TVealUe  on  CorponUiom,  by  Messrs.  Angell  &>  Ames,  as  containing 
an  able  and  thorough  examination  of  every  part  of  the  learning  ap-> 
pertaining  to  this  head ;  and  as  being  a  performance  which  deservea 
and  will  receive  the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  profession. 
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PART  V. 

OF  THE  LAW  CONCERNING  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
LECTURE  XXXIV. 

OF  THE  HISTORY,  PROGRESS,  AND  ABSOLUTE  RIGHTS  OF 
PROPERTY. 

Having  concluded  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  various 
rights  of  persons^  I  proceed  next  to  the  examination  of  the 
law  of  property^  which  has  always  occupied  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  municipal  codes  of  every  civilized  people.  I 
purpose  to  begin  with  the  law  o( personal  property,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  natural  and  easy  transition,  from  the 
subjects  which  we  have  already  discussed.  This  is  the 
species  of  property  which  first  arises,  and  is  cultivated  in 
the  rudest  ages ;  and  when  commerce  and  the  arts  have 
ascended  to  distinguished  heights,  it  maintains  its  level,  if 
it  does  not  rise  even  superior  to  property  in  land  itself,  in 
the  influence  which  it  exercises  over  the  talents,  the  passions, 
and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

To  suppose  a  state  of  man  prior  to  the  existence  of  any 
notions  of  separate  property,  when  all  things  were  common, 
and  when  men,  throughout  the  world,  lived  without  law  or 
government,  in  innocence  and  simplicity,  is  a  mere  dream 
of  the  imagination.  .  It  is  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  whieh 
forms  such  a  delightful  picture  in  the  fictions,  adorned  by 
the  muse  of  Hesiod,  Lucretius,  Ovid,  and  Virgil.  It  has 
been  truly  observed,  that  the  first  man  who  was  born  into 
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the  world  killed  the  second  ;  and  when  did  the  times  of  sim- 
plicity begin  ?  And  yet  we  find  the  Roman  historians  and 
philosophers/  rivalling  the  language  of  poetry  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  some  imaginary  state  of  nature,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  know,  and  idle  to  conjecture.  No  such  state 
was  intended  for  man  in  the  benevolent  dispensations  of 
Providence ;  and  In  following  the  migrations  of  nations, 
apart  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  human  curiosity  is  unable 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  pages  of  genuine  history ;  and 
Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Livy,  carry  us  back  to  the  confines 
of  the  fabulous  ages.  The  sense  of  property  is  inherent  in 
the  human  breast,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  that  sense,  firom  its  feeble  force  in  the  savage  state, 
to  its  full  vigour  and  maturity  among  polished  nations,  forms 
a  very  instructive  portion  of  the  history  of  civil  society. 
Man  was  fitted  and  intended  by  the  Author  of  his  being,  for 
society  and  government,  and  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  property.  It  is,  to  speak  correctly,  the  law  of  his 
nature  ;  and  by  obedience  to  this  law,  he  brings  all  his  fa- 
culties into  exercise,  and  is  enabled  to  display  the  various 
and  exalted  powers  of  the  human  mind.^ 

Occupancy,  doubtless,  gave  the  first  title  to  property  in 
lands  and  moveables.  It  is  the  natural  and  original  method 
of  acquiring  it;  and  upon  the  principles  of  universal  law,  that 
title  continues  so  long  as  occupancy  continues.<}  There  is  no 
person,  even  in  his  rudest  state,  who  does  not  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  justice  of  this  title. 


a  Sallwi  Cat,  s.  6.  Jugur,  s.  18.  Taeil.  Ann.  lib.  3.  s.  26.  Cic. 
Omt.pro  P.  SexHo^  sec.  42.    JuiUn.  lib.  43.  c.  1. 

b  Belden,  in  his  Utecr  Ebraiea^  lib.  U  c  1.,  gives  the  following 
definition  of  the  law  of  nature  :  JValuraU  jut  appeUamut  quod  ab 
ipto  naiura  auctore  teu  numine  §ancti$nmo  wi'tpiu  rerum  primordut 
eordi  humano  indiium  pra9crijdwnqu$  est;  adeoque  poHeritaH  unicer' 
Mm  regularitur  perpHuo  trot  nmpergve  eti  ohtervanduln  ae  immfUa' 
bil0.  Lord  Karnes  considers  the  sense  of  property  to  be  anataral 
appetite,  and,  in  its  nature,  a  great  blessing.  Skdchaofike  BuUry 
^Jlfan,  b.  1.8k.S. 

c  Orotiuty  Jure  B.  if  P.  b.  ?.  c.  3.  s.  4.     JUare  kberumt  0.  5. 
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The  right  of  property,  foanded  on  occupancy*  isiuggeited 
to  the  human  mind,  by  feeling  and  reason,  prior  to  the  in- 
flaence  of  positive  institutions.  There  have  been  modem 
theorists,  who  have  considered  separate  and  exclusive  pro- 
perty and  inequalities  of  property,  as  the  cause  of  injustice, 
and  the  unhappy  result  of  government  and  artificial  institu- 
tions. But  human  society  would  be  in  a  most  unnatural 
and  miserable  condition,  if  it  were  instituted  or  reorganised 
upon  the  basis  of  such  speculations.  The  sense  of  property 
is  graciously  implanted  in  the  human  breast,  for  the  purpose 
of  rou»ug  us  from  sloth,  and  stimulating  us  to  action;  and 
so  long  as  the  right  of  acquisition  is  exercised  in  conformity 
to  the  social  relations,  and  the  moral  obligations  which 
spring  from  them,  it  ought  to  be  sacredly  protected.  The 
natural  and  active  sense  of  property  pervades  the  founda- 
tions of  social  improvement.  It  leads  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  the  institution  of  government,  the  establishment  of 
justice,  the  acquisition  of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  growth  of 
the  useful  arts,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  the  productions  of 
taste,  the  erections  of  charity,  and  the  display  of  the  be- 
nevolent  affections.^ 


a  M.  Toullier,  in  his  account  of  the  ori^  and  progress  of  pro* 
pertjjin  his  Droit  Civil  Frangait^  torn.  iii.  40.,  insists,  that  a  primi- 
tive  state  of  man  existed  before  the  establishment  of  civil  society 
when  all  things  were  common,  and  temporary  occupancy  the  only 
title ;  bat  he  gives  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  The  book  of  Gene- 
sis, which  he  justly  regards  as  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of 
histories,  does  not  show  any  such  state  of  the  human  race.  The  first 
man  born  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  the  second,  a  keeper  of 
sheep.  The  earliest  accounts  of  Noah  and  his  descendants,  after  the 
flood,  in  Genesis,  iz,  x.  xiii.,  prove  that  they  were  husband* 
men,  and  planted  vineyards,  built  cities,  established  kingdoms,  and 
abounded  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  gold  and  silver.  *  I  observe,  how- 
ever, with  pleasure,  that  M.  Toullier  has  freely  and  liberally  follow- 
ed Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  elegant  dissertation  on  the  rise 
and  progress  of  property.  President  Goguet,  in  his  most  learned 
work,  De  Corigine  des  loit^  des  arU,  det  sciences^  ei  de  Uun  progre$ 
chez  les  anciens  PeupUs,  b.  2.  c.  1.  art.  1.,  considers  agriculture  as 
flourishing  befure  the  dispersion  at  Babel,  though  afler  that  event 
mankind  relapFcd  into  the  most  deplorable  barbarity. 
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The  exclusive  right  of  using  and  transferring  property, 
follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  from  the  perception  and 
admission  of  the  right  itself.^  But,  in  the  infancy  and  ear* 
lier  stages  of  society,  the  right  of  property  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  actual  occupancy.  Property  without  pos- 
session, is  said  to  be  too  abstract  an  idea  for  savage  life; 
and  society  had  made  some  considerable  advances  towards 
civilization,  and  the  improvements  resulting  from  order 
and  subordination  must  have  existed  to  some  certain  extent, 
before  the  temporary  right  of  occupancy  was  changed  into 
a  permanent  and  solid  title,  under  the  sanction  of  positive 
law.  Property  in  land  was  first  in  the  nation  or  tribe,  and 
it  then  went  b}'  allotment,  partition  or  grant  to  individuals ; 
and,  whfitever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  earliest  and 
rudest  state  of  mankind  beyond  the  records  of  history,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  theory  on  the  subject,  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  as  far  as  we  know,  property  has  always  been  the  crea- 
ture of  civil  institutions.  By  the  ancient  law  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  bona  fide  possessor  of  goods  had  a 
good  title  as  against  the  real  owner,  in  whatever  way, 
whether  by  force,  fraud,  or  accident,  the  owner  may  have 
been  devested  of  the  possession.  It  was  the  law,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Germany,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, according  to  Heineccius,^  that  if  one  person  should 
lend,  or  hire,  or*deposit  his  goods  with  another,  and  they 
should  come  to  the  possession  of  a  third  person,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  hold  them  as  against  the  original  owner. 
By  the  Roman  law,  in  its  early  state,  property  stolen  and 
sold,  was  lost  to  the  real  owner,  and  the  only  remedy  was 
by  an  action  {conductio  furiiva)  against  the  thief.  But 
when  the  Roman  law  advanced  to  maturity,  it  was  held, 
that  theft  did  not  deprive  a  msin  of  his  title  to  property;  and 
the  action  of  m  vindtcatio  was,  in  effect,  given  against  the 


n  Orotiui,  b.  2,  c.  6.  b.  1 . 

b  Opera,  torn.  v.  part  2.  180, 181. 
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bona  fide  pui^haseri*    The  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  by 
which  the  possession  of  one  year  was  a  good  title  by  pre- 
scripttOB  to  moveables,  shows  what  a  feeble  and  precartofas 
right  was  attached  to  personal  property  out  of  possession. 
The  ancient  laws  of  Europe  confiscating  stolen  goods, 
on  conviction  of  the  thief,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  real  owner,  is  another  instance  to  prove  the 
prevalence  of  a  very  blunt  sense  of  the  right  of  property 
distinct  from  the  possession.     The   English  doctrine  of 
wrecks  was  founded  on  this  imperfect  notion  of  the  right  of 
property,  when  it  had  lost  the  evidence  of  possession.     By 
the  common  law,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Wro.  Black* 
stone,^  goods  wrecked  were  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  king, 
and  the  property  wa»  lost  to  the  owner.      This,  he  ad- 
mits, was  not  consonant  to  reason  and  bomanity;  and  the 
rigour  of  the  common  law  was  softened  by  the  statute  of 
Wm.  L  3  Kdvi,  L  c.  4.,  which  declared,  that  if  any  thing 
alive  escaped  the  shipwreck,  be  it  man  or  animal,  it  was  not 
a  legal  wreck,  and  the  owner  was  entitled  to  reclaim  his 
property  within  a  year  and  a  day.     Upon  this  statate  the 
legal  doctrine  of  wrecka  has  stood  to  this  day.     St.  Ger- 
main, the  author  of  the  Dodtor  and  Student^  did  not  seem  to 
think,  that  even  the  law,  under  this  statute,  stood  with  con- 
science,<^  for  why  should  the  owner  forfeit  the  shipwrecked 
goods,  though  it  should  happen,  that  no  man,  d<^,  or  cat, 
(to  use  the  words  of  tbe  statute,)  should  come  alive  unto 
the  land  out  of  the  ship  ?     The  only  rational  ground  of  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown  is,  that  the  true  owner  can- 
not be  ascertained.     The  imperial  edict  of  tbe  Emperor 
Constantitie  was  more  just  than  tbe  English  statute,  for  it 
gave  the  wrecked  goods,  in  every  event,  to  the  owner  ^  and 


A  This  was  by  the  perpetual  edict  extending  the  odio  meku  which 
differed  in  nothing  bat  in  name  from  the  m  vindkaHo,  Jbui,  2.  6.  S, 
Lord  Xam$$*  BMmeal  Law  TrwUf  tit.  Properly, 

h  Com,  vol.  i.  S90,  291. 

t  Dr.  and  Slu.  267,  268. 

d  CodeyU.S.  1. 
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Bradoa,  who  wrote  before  the  ttatate  of  3  Edit.  L,  and 
who  was  acqaainted  with  the  edict  of  ConstaotiBey  lays 
down  the  doctrine  of  wreck  upon  perfectly  jost  principles.^ 
He  makes  it  to  depend,  not  upon  the  casual  escape  of  an 
asiimaly  but  upon  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  the  owner. 
The  statnte  of  New-York  is  like  the  edict  of  Constantine, 
and  the  declaration  of  Bracton ;  for  it  declares,  that  nothing 
that  shall  be  cast  by  the  sea  upon  the  land,  shall  be  adjudg- 
ed wreck,  but  the  goods  shall  be  kept  safely  for  the  space  of 
a  year  for  the  true  owner,  to  whom  the  same  is  to  be  deli- 
vered on  his  paying  reasonable  salvage ;  and  if  the  goods 
be  not  reclaimed  within  that  time,  they  shall  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  accounted  for  to  the  state.^  In  the  case  of 
Hamitiam  and  Sfigfik  v,  DaviSj^  the  very  question  arose  in 
the  K.  B.,  whether  the  real  owner  was  entitled  to  reclaim 
his  shipwrecked  goods,  though  no  living  creature  had  come 
alive  from  the  ship  to  the  shore.  The  grantee  under  the 
crown  claimed  the  goods  as  a  wreck,  because  the  ship  was 
totally  lost,  and  no  living  aiiimalwas  saved  ;  and  his  very 
distinguished  counsel,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dunning,  (after- 
wards Lord  Ashburton,)  and  Mr.  Kenyon,  (afterwards 
Lord  Cfa.  J^  of  the  K.  B.,)  insisted,  that,  according  to  all 
the  writers,  from  the  Mirror  to  Blackstone  inclusive,  it  was 
a  lawful  wreck,  as  no  living  creature  had  come  to  the  shore, 
and  that  Bracton  stood  unsupported  by  any  other  writer. 
But  Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  sagacity  and  spirit  that  did 
him  infinite  honour,  reprobated  the  doctrine  urged  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  and  declared,  that  there  was  no 
case  adjudging  that  the  goods  were  forfeited,  because  no 


a  Lib.  iii.  120.  s.  5. 

6  J^.  Y,  Reoited  Sialulea,  vul.  i.  690.  The  colony  laws  of  Maesa- 
chusiettB  also  preserved  all  wrecks  for  the  owner,  and  did  not  follow 
the  English  law.  DantBAhr,  vol.  iii.  144.  Probably  the  statute 
law  of  other  states  is  equally  just.  The  acts  of  North  Carolina,  of 
1801.  1806.  1817.  1818,  on  this  subject,  arc  founded,  said  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story,  iu  5  JUason's  Rep,  477.,  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

c  6  Burr.  Rtp,  2T32. 
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dog  or  cat,  or  other  animal,  came  alive  to  the  shore; 
that  any  such  determinatioD  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  law  and  justice  ;  that  the  very  idea  was 
shocking ;  and  that  the  coming  ashore  of  a  dog,  or  a  cat, 
alive,  was  no  better  proof  of  ownership,  than  if  they  should 
come  ashore  dead  ;  that  the  whole  inquiry  was  a  ques- 
tion of  ownership ;  and  that  if  no  owner  could  be  disco- 
vered, the  goods  belonged  to  the  king,  and  not  otherwise ; 
and  that  the  statute  of  3  Edw.  I.  was  not  to  receive  any 
construction  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

After  reading  this  interesting  case,  it  appears  rather  sur- 
prising that  any  contrary  opinion  should  have  been  serious- 
ly entertained  in  Westminster  hall,  at  so  late  a  period  as 
the  year  1771 ;  and  especially  that  Sir  Wm.  Biackstone 
should  have  acquiesced,  without  any  difficulty,  in  a  differ* 
ent  construction  of  the  statute  of  TVeslm,  I. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  law  of  property.  The 
title  to  it  was  gradually  strengthened,  and  acquired  great 
solidity  and  energy,  when  it  became  to  be  understood  that 
no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  his  con- 
sent, and  that  even  the  honest  purchaser  was  not  safe  under 
a  defective  title. 

The  exception  to  this  £ule  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
and  the  policy  of  commerce ;  and  it  was  established  as  a 
general  rule,  that  sales  of  personal  property  in  market  overt, 
would  bind  the  property  even  against  the  real  owner.  The 
naarkets  overt,  in  England,  depend  upon  special  custom, 
which  prescribes  the  place,  except  that,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, every  shop  in  which  goods  are  exposed  publicly  to 
sale,  is  market  overt  for  those  things  in  which  the  owner 
professes  to  trade.  If  goods  be  stolen,  and  sold  openly  in 
such  a  shop,  the  sale  changes  the  property.  But  if  the 
goods  be  not  sold  strictly  in  market  overt,  or  if  there  be 
not  good  faith  hi  the  buyer,  or  there  be  any  thing  unusual 
or  irregular  in  the  sale,  it  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  it  as 
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against  the  title  of  the  real  owner/  The  coromon  law, 
according  to  Lord  Coke,**  held  it  to  be  a  point  of  great  po- 
licy, that  fairs  and  markets  overt  should  be  well  furnished ; 
and  to  encourage  tliem  it  did  ordain,  that  all  sales  and  con- 
tracts of  any  thing  vendible  in  markets  overt,  should  bind 
those  who  had  a  right :  but,  he  adds,  that  the  rule  had  many 
exceptions,  and  he  proceeds  to  state  the  several  exceptions, 
which  show  the  precision  and  caution  with  which  the  sale 
was  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  bind  the  property.  It  is  the 
settled  English  law,  that  a  sale  out  of  market  overt,  or  not 
according  to  the  usage  and  regulations  of  the  market  overt, 
will  not  change  the  property  as  against  the  real  owner. 
Thus,  we  find,  in  the  case  of  WiMnton  v.  King^^  that  where 
the  owner  of  goods  had  sent  them  to  a  wharf  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  where  goods  of  that  sort  were  usually  sold, 
and  the  wharfinger,  without  any  authority,  sold  the  goods 
to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  this  was  considered  not  to  be  a 
sale  in  market  overt  so  as  to  change  the  property,  but  a 
wrongful  conversion,  for  the  wharf  was  not  a  market  overt  $ 
and  the  purchaser  was  held  liable  in  trover  to  the  true 
owner. 

It  is  understood,  that  the  English  custom  of  ma!rkets 
overt  does  not  apply  to  this  country ;  and  the  general  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  the  law  of  personal  property  throughout 
ctvilixed  Europe  is,  that  nemo  plusjurii  in  alium  transferre 
pdesi  quam  ipge  hdbei.  This  is  a  maxim  equally  of  the 
common  and  of  the  civil  law  ;^  and  a  sale  ex  vi  termini^ 
imports  nothing  more  than  that  the  bona  fide  purchaser  suc- 
ceeds to  the  rights  of  the  vendor.  It  has  been  frequently 
held  in  this  country,*  that  the  English  law  of  markets  overt 


a  5  Co.BX  12  Mod,  521,  Boon's  Use  of  tht  Iaw,  157.  C<m, 
J)ig,  tit.  Market,  E. 

h  2/nW.  713. 

€  t  Camph,  jr.  P,  335. 

4  Co,  tOL  3.09.  Dig.  41.  I.  SO.  PothUrj  TraiU  du  ConirtU  de 
Vtnte,  1.  n.  7,    Erdc.  InH.  418.      1  Belts  Com.  9B\. 

s  Dim*  \%  Baldwin,  8  Moms,  Rep.  518.  Wheelwri^t  v.  De  Pey- 
-»ter,  1  Johns.  Rep.  480.    Hosack  v.  Weaver,  I  TeaUi'  Rep.  478. 
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had  not  been  adopted ;  and  consequently,  at  a  general  nile» 
the  title  of  the  true  owner  cannot  be  lost  withoat  hb  own 
free  act  and  consent  How  far  that  consent,  or  a  doe  an* 
thority  to  sell,  is  to  be  inferred,  in  many  cases,  for  the'  en- 
couragement and  safety  of  commerce,  may  be  discussed  in 
oor  AKure  inquiries.  A  radical  defect  of  title  is,  by  the 
general  jurisprudence  of  Europe,  available'against  credit- 
ors and  purchasers ;  and  there  is  such  a  defect,  when  the 
person  from  whom  the  property  was  acquired  was  incapa- 
ble of  consent,  or  when  the  thing  had  been  stolen,  or  ob- 
tained by  violence.  The  true  owner,  in  those  cases,  may 
vindicate  his  title.*  My  object  at  present  is,  only  to  show 
bow  the  right  of  the  true  owner  to  property  kept  increas- 
ing in  consideration  and  vigour,  with  the  progress  of  law 
from  rudeness  to  refinement. 

Title  to  property  resting  originally  in  occupancy  ceased^ 
of  course,  upon  the  death  of  the  occupant.  Sir  William 
Blackstone  considers  the  descent,  devise,  and  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, equally  political  institutions  and  creatures  of  the 
municipal  law,  and  not  natural  rights ;  and  that  the  law  of 
nature  suggests,  that  on  the  death  of  the  possessor,  the  estate 
should  become  common,  and  be  open  to  the  next  occupant. 
He  admits,  however,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order, 
the  universal  law  of  almost  every  nation  gives  to  the  pos- 
sessor the  power  to  continue  his  property  by  will ;  and  if  it 
be  not  disposed  of  in  that  way,  that  the  OMinicipal  law  steps 


Easton  v.  WortMn^n,  5  Serg.  ff  Btnole^  130.  BrowoiDg  v.  Ma- 
giU,  t  Barr,  $f  Johns.  308.  M*  Grew  y.  Browder,  14  Mariin's  Louit. 
R^.  17, 

a  Fraad  and  breaches  of  tniBt  are  said  not.  to  be  among  the  radi- 
cal defects  which  will  absolutely  annul  the  title  of  the  subsequent 
bona  fide  purchaaer ;  and  Mr.  Brown  has,  though  I  think  mistaking- 
ly,  contended,  that  cases  offeree  and  fear  stand  on  the  same  footing. 
Brwm  of»  SoJet,  895.  1  BelPs  Com.  281. 286, 287.  289.  Mr.  Bell 
■bows,  from  the  cases  which  he  cites,  that  it  is  not  clearly  settled  an 
what  oases  a  sa)e  by  a  person  in  lawful  possession  will  bind  the  real 
owner,  if  the  sale  be  founded  on  a  breach  of  trust. 
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ID  Mid  declarei  who  shall  be  betr  of  the  deceased**  At  a 
mere  speculative  question,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  this 
be  a  perfectly  correct  view  of  the  law  of  nature  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  right  to  transmit  property  by  descent,  to  ooe's 
own  offspring,  is  dictated  by  the  voice  of  nature.^  The 
naiversality  of  the  sense  of  a  rule  or  obligation,  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  it  has  its  foundation  in  natural  law.  It 
it  in  accordance  with  the  sympathies  and  reason  of  all  man- 
kindt  that  the  children  of  the  owner  of  property,  which  he 
acquired  and  improved  by  his  skill  and  industry,  and  by 
their  association  and  labour,  should  have  a  better  title  to  it 
at  his  death,  than  the  passing  stranger.  This  better  title  of 
the  children  has  been  recognised  in  every  age  and  nation, 
and  it  is  founded  in  the  natural  affections,  which  are  the 
growth  of  the  domestic  ties,  and  the  order  of  Providence.® 
But  the  particular  distribution  among  the  heirs  of  the  blood, 
and  the  regulation  and  extent  of  the  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity to  which  the  right  of  succession  should  beattacbed,  do 
undoubtedly  depend  upon  positive  institution  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  general  doctrine,  founded  on  the  history  of  all 
nations  and  ages,  that  property  in  land,  when  such  property 
began  to  exist  and  to  be  recognised,  was  originally  vested 
in  the  state  or  sovereign,  and  derived  by  grant  to  in- 
dividuals.<^ 

The  power  of  alienation  of  property  is  a  necessary  inci- 
dent to  the  right,  and  was  dictated  by  mutual  convenience, 
and  mutual  wants.  It  was  first  applied  to  moveables ;  and  a 
notion  of  separate  and  permanent  property  in  land  could 
not  have  arisen  until  men  had  advanced  beyond  the  hunter 
and  shepherd  states,  and  become  husbandmen  and  farmers. 
Property  in  land  would  naturally  take  a  faster  hold  of  the 
affections ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  would 


a  Coti.  vol.  ii.  c.  1.  10^13. 
b  OroUuMf  b.  2.  c.  7.  s.  5,     . 

€  CkrUtian't  JMu  to  %  Bladu,  Om.  1.     Taylor*i  Elemenii  o/ik4 
Civil  Law,  519. 
d  Chratiui,  b.  2.  c.  2.  0.  4.     Ibid,  c  3.  s.  4. 
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not  be  808€eptible  of  easy  transfer^  nor  so  soon  as  moveable 
property  be  called  into  action  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Delivery  of  possession  was,  anciently,  necessary  to  the 
valid  translef  of  land.  When  actual  delivery  became  in^ 
convenient,  symbolical  delivery  supplied  its  place ;  and  as 
aoctety  grew  in  cultivation  and  refinement,  writing  was  in^ 
troduced,  and  the  alienation  of  land  was  by  deed. 

The  gratuitoas  disposition  of  land  by  will,  was  of  muck 
slower  growth  than  alienations,  in  the  way  of  commerce,  for 
a  valuable  consideration ;  because  the  children  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  right  to  the  succession  on  the  death  of  the 
parent ;  though  Grotius  considers  disposition  by  will  to  be 
one  of  the  natural  rights  of  alienation.^  In  the  early  periods 
of  the  English  law,  a  man  was  never  permitted  totally  to  dis- 
inherit his  children,  or  leave  his  widow  without  a  provision.^ 
Testaments  were  introduced  by  Solon  into  the  Athenian  com- 
monwealth, in  the  case  in  which  the  testator  had  no  issue ; 
and  the  Roman  law  would  not  allow  a  man  to  disinherit  his 
own  issue,  his  9ui  ei  necessarii  haredes,  without  assigning 
some  just  cause  in  his  will.  The  reason  of  the  rule  in  the 
civil  law  was,  that  the  children  were  considered  as  having  a 
property  in  the  efiects  of  the  father,  and  entitled  to  the 
management  of  the  estate.  The  querela  inoffidosi  tetsta- 
nienlif  was  an  action  introduced  in  favour  of  the  children, 
to  rescind  wills  made  to  their  prejudice,  without  just  cause. 
But  the  father  could  charge  his  estate  with  his  debts,  and 
so  render  the  succession  unprofitable ;  and  the  children 
could,  in  that  case,  abandon  the  succession,  and  so  escape 
the  obligation  of  the  debts.^ 

In  England,  the  right  of  alienation  of  land  vvas  long 
checked  by  the  oppressive  restraints  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  doctrine  of  entailments.  All  those  embarrassments 
have  been  efiectually  removed  in  this  country ;  and  the 
right  to  acquire,  to  hold,  to  enjoy,  to  alien,  to  devise  and  to 


a  B.  2.  c.  6.  6.  14. 

b  1  Reeves'  Hitl.  of  iht  English  Law.  11. 

c  Dig.  29.  2.  12. 
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transmit  property  by  inberitaoce,  to  oiie'»  descetichiitts,  m 
regular  tyrder  and  succesuon,  is  enjoyed  in  the  fulness  and 
perfection  of  the  absolute  right.  Every  individual  has  as 
•much  freedom  in  the  acquisition,  use,  and  disposition  of  his 
property,  as  ts  consistent  with  good  order,  and  the  recipro- 
cal rights  of  others.  The  state  has  set  bounds  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  by  corporate  bodies ;  tar  the  creation  of 
Ihose  artificial  persons  is  a  matter  resting  in  the  discretion 
of  the  government,  who  have  a  right  to  impose  such  re- 
strictions upon  a  gratuitous  privilege  or  franchise,  as  the 
sense  of  the  public  interest  or  convenience  may  dictate. 
With  the  admission  of  this  eicq>ti<Hi,  the  legishture  have 
sio  right  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  acquisition  of  property, 
as  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  regulations  in  ancient  Crete, 
Lacedeemon,  and  Athens  }*•  and  has  dso  been  recommend- 
ed in  some  modern  Utopian  speculations.  A  state  of  equal- 
ity as  to  property  is  impossible  to  be  maintained,  for  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  our  nature ;  and  if  it  could  be  reduced 
to  practice,  it  would  place  the  human  race  in  a  state  of 
tasteless  ei\)oyment  and  stupid  inactivity,  which  would  de- 
grade the  mind,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  social  life*^ 


a  AritL  Politico,  by  Gillies,  b.  2.  c.  8.  PoUer't  AnUq.  qfOreece^ 
vol.  i.  167. 

b  HaniDgton,  in  his  Oceana,  declared  an  Agrarian  law  to  be  the 
fonndatioD  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  be  undoubtedly  alluded  to  the 
common  interpretation  and  popular  view  of  the  Agrarian  laws  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  not  to  the  new  and  just  idea  of  M.De  Niebuhr, 
that  those  laws  related  only  to  leases  of  the  public  lands  belonging 
to  the  state.  Montesquieu,  in  hie  Spirit  of  Lawt^  b.  5.  c.  3,  4, 5, 6., 
frequently  suggests  the  necessity  of  laws  in  a  democracy  establishing 
equality  and  frugality.  All  schemes  of  that  kind  are  essentially  vi- 
sionary, though  they  may  not  be  quite  as  extravagant  as  some  of  the 
reveries  of  Rousseau,  Condorcet,  or  Godwin.  In  the  code  of  laws 
compiled  by  King  James,  in  1606,  for  the  new  colomes  in  Americana 
community  of  property  and  labour,  for  five  years  from  the  settlement 
of  each  colony,  was  established.  This  was  a  temporary  expe- 
dient ;  but  the  experiment  upon  this  theory,  in  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
provc^d  it  to  be  an  intolerable  restrietion,  leading  to  idleness  and  im- 
morality, and  to  be  destructive  of  all  the  ordinary  motives  to  human 
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When  the  laws  allow  a  free  circulation  to  property  by  the 
abolition  of  perpetuities,  entailments,  the  claims  of  primo- 
geniture, and  all  inequalities  of  descent,  the  operation  of 
the  steady  laws  of  nature  will  of  themselves  preserve  a  pro- 
per equilibrium,  and  dissipate  the  mounds  of  property  as 
fast  as  they  accumulate 

Civil  government  is  not  entitled,  in  ordinary  cases,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  to  regulate  the  use  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  any  other  visionary 
schemes  of  frugality  and  equality.  The  notion,  that  plain, 
coarse  and  abstemious  habits  of  living,  are  requisite  to  the 
preservation  of  heroism  and  patriotism,  has  been  derived 
from  the  Romdn  classical  writers.  They  praised  sumptuary 
laws,  and  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  degeneracy  of 
their  countrymen,  which  they  imputed  to  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  of  the  riches  and  luxury 
of  the  world,  upon  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  those  "  lords 
of  human  kind,"  w'ho  had  attained  universal  empire  by 
means  of  the  hardy  virtues  of  the  primitive  ages.*     But 


induBtry.  [StUh*s  Hittory  of  Virginia.)  The  experiment  of  a  com- 
mQxiity  of  lands,  goods  and  labour,  at  New- Plymouth,  made  in  the 
first  years  of  the  colony,  was  found  to  be  injurious  even  with  that 
small,  simple  and  pious  band  of  emigrants ;  and  the  institution  of  se- 
parate property,  in  1623,  had  a  sudden  and  very  beneficial  e'fiect  in 
exciting  a  spirit  of  industry.  (Morion**  J^ew-EngUmd  Memorial,  93. 
Baylit's  Hiitorical  Memoir,  vol.  i.  120.  158.)  The  state  of  equality 
does  not  suit  the  present  condition  of  man,  and  whenever  it  has  been 
attempted,  it  has  checked  civilization,  and  led  to  immorality,  and  de- 
stroyed freedom  of  action  and  enjoyment. 

a  No  author  waS  more  distinguished  than  Sallost,  for  his  eloquent 
invectives  against  riches,  luxury,  and  the  arts,  which  he  consider- 
ed as  having  corrupted  and  destroyed  the  Roman  republic.  Among 
other  acquired  vices,  he  says,  the  Romans  had  learned  to  admire 
statues,  pictures  and  fine  wrought  plate.  Sal.  Cat,  c.  11.  Juve- 
nal painted  the  migh|;y«evi]8  6f  luxury  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
In  a  satire  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  extreme  profligacy,  he  re- 
lieves himself  for  a  moment  by  a  brief  bnt  lively  sketch  of  the  pure 
and  rustic  virtues  of  the  old  Romans.    He  recurs  again  to  the  deeo- 

Vol  II.  42 
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we  need  only  look  to  the  free  institutions  of  Britain,  and 
her  descendants,  and  the  prosperity  and  fireedom  which 
they  cherish  and  protect,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  abundant 
returns  of  industry,  the  fruits  of  genius,  the  boundless  extent 
of  commerce,  the  exuberance  of  wealth,  and  the  cnltiTatioa 
of  the  liberal  arts,  with  the  unfettered  use  of  all  those  bless^ 
ings,  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  fuU  and  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  enlightened  civil  liberty.  .  No  such  fatal 
union  necessarily  exists  between  prosperity  and  tjrranny,  or 
between  wealth  and  national  corruption,  in  the  hartnonious 
arrangements  of  Providence.  Though  Britain,  like  ancient 
Tyre,  has  her  ^'  merchants  who  are  princes,  and  her  traf- 
fickers the  honourable  of  the  earth  ;'^  she  still  sits  *'  very 
glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  and  enriches  the  kings  of 
the  earth  with  the  multitude  of  her  riches,  and  of  her  mer- 
chandise." Nor  have  the  polished  manners  and  refined 
taste  for  which  France  has  been  renowned  in  modern  ages, 
or  even  the  efieminate  luxury  of  her  higher  classes  and  of 
her  capital,  been  found  to  damp  her  heroism,  or  enervate 
her  national  spirit.  Liberty  depends  essentially  upon  the 
structure  of  the  government,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  it  has  very  little 
concern  with  equality  of  property,  and  frugality  in  livings 
or  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate.^ 


Utions  of  wealth  and  hizury,  and  rises  to  the  loftiest  strains  of  pa- 
triot indignation : 

Savior  armii ' 
Luxuria  incubuU,  vUtumque  ukigcUur  orhem. 

Sat.  6.  y.  291,292. 
a  The  sumptuary  laws  of  ancient  Rome  had  their  origin  in  the 
twelve  tables,  which  controlled  the  wastefulness  of  prodigals,  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  at  funerals.  The  sppetite  fbr  luxury  in- 
creased with  dominion  and  riches,  and  sumptuary  laws  were  from 
time  to  time  enacted,  from  the  566th  year  of  the  city  down  to  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  restraining,  by  severe  checks,  luxury,  and  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  furniture  and  food.  They  were  absurdly  and 
idly  renewed  by  the  most  extravagant  and  dissipated  rulers;  by  such 
conquerors  as  Sylla,  Julius  Cesar  and  Augustus.    The  history  of 

^'       . 
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Every  person  is  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  his  property,  not  only  from  invasions  of  it  by  indi- 
viduals, but  from  all  unequal  and  undue  assessment  on  the 
part  of  government.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  no  tax  or  im- 
position can  be  imposed  upon  the  citizens,  but  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  the  legislature.     The  citizens  are  entitled 


tiiOBe.tumptuaiy  laws  is  given  in  Jiultu  Gelluu^  b.  2.  c.  24.    See^ 
also.  Suet,  J,  Caesar,  s.  43. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  English,  French,  and  other  govern- 
ments, were,  equally  with  the  ancient  Romans,  accustomed  to  limit, 
by  positive  laws,  the  extent  of  private  expenses,  entertainments  and 
dress.  Some  traces  of  these  sumptuary  laws  existed  in  France  u 
late  as  the  beginniog  of  the  last  century,  and  in  Sweden  in  the  latter 
part  of  it.  Hallam  on  the  Middle  Age»^  vol.  ii.  287*  CaUeau*$  View 
of  Sweden.  Dodeley'e  AnnwU  Remitter ^  1767.  The  sutute  of  10 
Edie,  III.,  entitled,  etatxUum  de  cibariis  tdendie,  was  the  most  absurd 
that  ever  was  enacted.  It  prescribed  the  number  of  dishes  for  dinner 
and  supper,  and  .the  quality  of  the  dishes.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
WeaUk  qfJV*afiofi#,  justly  considers  it  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  im- 
pertinence and  presumption,  for  kings  and  rulers  to  preten^  to 
watch  over  the  economy  and  expenditure  of  private  penons.  The 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  economy  in  dress, 
were  regulated  by  law  in  the  earliest  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
(  WuUhrofe  Hitt.  of  Jfew-Englandj  vol.  i.  30.  note.  Rid,  vol.  i.  1 1 6.) 
Such  ^  good  orders,*'  says  Hubbard,  <*  expired  with  the  first  golden 
age  in  this  new  world."  But  he  was  mistaken,  for,  in  1777,  there 
was  a  report  made  by  a  committee  in  congress,  recommending  to 
the  several  states,  to  regulate,  by  law,  the  price  of  labour,  manufac- 
turet  and  internal  produce,  and  the  charges  of  innholders !  {Joumale 
(fCcngretM^  November  22d,  1777.)  In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion, 
it  appears  that,  in  1778,  there  were  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Con- 
necticut and  New- York,  (and  probably  of  oth^r  states,)  limiting  the 
price  of  labour,  and  the  products  of  labour,  and  tavern  charges. 
The  statute  of  New- York  was  suspended  within  three  months  after 
it  was  passed,  and  repealed  within  the  same  year.  Corporation 
ordinances,  in  some  of  our  cities,  have  frequently  regulated  the  price 
nf  meats  in  the  market.  Such  laws,  if  of  any  efficacjr,  are  calculated 
to  destroy  the  stimulus  to  exertion ;  but  in  fact  they  are  only  made 
to  be  eluded,  despised  and  broken.  And^et  the  regulation  of  prices 
in  inns  and  taverns  is  still  the  practice  in  New-Jersey ;  and  the  rates 
of  charges  are  established  by  the  county  courts,  and  affixed  up  at 
inns,  in  like  manner  as  the  rates  of  toll  at  toll-gates  and  bridges ! 
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to  require,  that  the  tegislatare  itself  »hall  cause  all  pablic 
taxation  to  be  fair  aod  equal  ia  proportion  to  the  value  of 
property,  so  that  no  one  class  of  individuals,  and  no  one 
species  of  property,  may  be  unequally  or  unduly  assessed. 
A  just  and  perfect  system  of  taxation  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum in  civil  government ;  and  there  are  constantly  existing 
well  founded  complaints,  that  one  species  of  property  is 
made  to  sustain  an  unequal,  and,  consequently,]  an  unjust 
pressure  of  the  public  burthens.     The  strongest  instance  in 
New-Tork,  and  probably  in  other  states,  of  this  inequality, 
is  the  assessment  of  taxes  upon  waste  and  unproductive 
lands ;  and  the  oppression  upon  this  description  of  real  pro- 
perty has  been  so  great  as  to  diminish  exceedingly  its  value* 
This  property  is  assessed  in  e^ch  town,  by  assessors  residin^T 
in  each  town,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  such  property,  in  order  to  throw  as  great  a  share  as  pes* 
sible  of  the  taxes  to  be  raised  within  the  town  upon  the  non- 
resident proprietor.     The  unreclaimed  lands,   which   tbe 
owner  finds  it  impossible  to  cultivate,  or  even  to  sell,  with- 
out great  sacrifice,  and  which  produce  no  revenue,  are  as- 
sessed, not  only  for  such  charges  as  may  be  deemed  directly 
beneficial' to  the  land,  such  as  making  and  repairing  roads 
and  bridges,  but  for  all  the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  in- 
habitants*    The  lands  are  made  auxiliary  to  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  poor,  and  the^estructionof  wild  animals;  and 
the  inhtfUtants  of  each  town  have  been  left  to  judge,  in  their 
discretion,  of  the  extent  of  their  wants.     Such  a  power 
vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  each  town,  of  raising  money  for 
their  own  use,-.on  the  property  of  others,  has  produced,  in 
many  instances,  very  great  abuses  and  injustice.     It  has 
corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  led  to  the  plunder 
of  the  property  of  non-resident  landholders.     This  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  enormous  extent  in  the  couiity  of  Franklin, 
as  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and  to  induce 
them  to  institute  a  special  commission,  to  inquire  into  the 
frauds  and  abuses  committed  under  this  power,  and  also  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  of  new  towns,  the 
power  of  raising  money  by  assessments  upon  property,  fo/ 
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the  destruction  of  noxious  animals.^  The  ordinance  of 
Congress,  of  the  13th  July,  1787,^  passed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  north-western  territory,  anticipated  this  pro- 
pensity to  abuse  of  power,  and  undertook  to  guard  against 
it,  by  the  provision,  that  in  no  case  should  any  legislature 
within  that  territory  tax  the  lands  of  non-resident  proprie- 
tors higher  than  those  of  residents.  There  is  a  similar  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  and  one  still  broader 
in  that  of  the  state  of  Illinois.  It  is  declared,  generally,  in 
that  of  the  latter  state,  that  the  mode  of  levying  a  tax  shall 
be  by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  should  pay  a  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property  in  possession. 

This  duty  of  protecting  every  man?s  property,  by  means 
of  just  laws,  promptly,  uniformly,  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  interesting  of  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  government,  and  frequently  it  is  found 
to  be  the  most  difficult  in  the  performance.     Mr.  Hume^ 
looked  upon  the  whole  apparatus  of  government,  as  having 
ultimately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  distribution 
of  justice.     The  appetite  for  property  is  so  keen,  and  the 
blessings  of  it  are  so  palpable,  and  so  impressive,  that  the 
passion  to  acquire  is  incessantly  busy  and  active.     Every 
man  is  striving  to  better  his  condition ;  and  in  the  constant 
struggles,  and  jealous  collisions,  between  men 'of  property 
and  men  of  no  property,  the  one  to  acquire  and  the  other  to 
preserve;  and  betvb^en  debtor  and  creditor,  the-one  to  exact 
and  the  other  to  evade  or  postpone  payment ;  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, especially  in  popular  governments,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  sympathy  which  the  poor  and  the  unfortu- 
nate naturally  excite,  that  the  impartial  course  of  justice, 
and  the  severe  duties  of  the  lawgiver,  should,  in  some  de- 
gree be  disturbed.     One  of  the  objects  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  to  establish  justice  ;  and  this  it  has 
done  by  the  admirable  distribution  of  its  powers,  and  the 


a  L.  JV.  r.  8688/45.  c.  26.  8.  9, 10.— c.  126. 

h  Jottmalioftht  Ckmfederation  Congrea,  vol.  xii.  58. 

c  E$tay$y  vol.  L  35. 
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checks  which  it  has  placed  on  the  local  legislation  of  the 
sutes.  These  checks  have  already,  in  their  operation,  es- 
seotially  contributed  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. 

Government  is  bound  to  assist  the  rightful  owner  of  pro- 
perty, in  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  it,  when  it  has 
been  unjustly  lost.  Of  this  duty  there  is  no  question.  But 
if  the  possessor  of  land  took  possession  in  good  faith,  and  in 
the  mbtaken  belief  that  he  had  acquired  a  title  from  the 
rightful  owner,  and  makes  beneficial  improvements  upon  the 
land,  it  has  been  a  point  of  much  discussion,  whether  the 
rightful  owner,  on  recovery,  was  bound  to  refund  to  him 
the  value  of  those  improvements.  This  was  the  question  in 
the  case  of  Oreen  v.  Biddle,^  which  was  largely  discussed  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  The 
decision  in  that  case  was  founded  upon  the  compact  between 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  made  in  1789,  relative 
to  lands  in  Kentucky,  and  therefore  it  does  not  touch  the 
question  I  have  suggested.  The  inquiry  becomes  interest- 
ing, how  far  a  general  statute  provision  of  that  kind  is  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property.  The 
Kentucky  act  declared,  that  the  bonmfidei  possessor  of  land 
should  be  paid,  by  the  successful  claimant,  for  his  improve-> 
ments,  and  that  the  claimant  must  pay  them,  or  elect  to  re- 
linquish the  land  to  the  occupant,  on  beilQ^  paid  its  estimated 
value  in  its  unimproved  state. 

By  the  English  law,  and  the  common  law  of  this  countryy 
the  owner  recovers  his  land  by  ejectment,  without  being 
subjected  to  the  condition  of  paying  for  the  improvements 
which  may  have  been  made  upon  the  land.  The  improve- 
menU  are  considered  as  annexed  to  the  freehold,  and  pass 
with  the  recovery.  Every  possessor  makes  such  improve- 
menu  at  his  periL^  But  if  the  owner  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
chancery  for  assistance,  in  the  recovery  of  the  rents  and 


a  8  Wheat,  Rep,  1. 

h  Frear  v.  Hardenbergh,  5  Johm.  Rep.  272. 
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profits,  Lord  Hardwtcke  oace  intimated,  in  Dormer  v.  Fmv 
iescue^^  that  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  more  eqntta- 
bie  on  that  point  than  the  English  law,  would  be  adopted  \ 
and  consequently  the  baiuefidei  possessor  would  be  entitled 
to  deduct  the  amount  of  his  expenses  for  lasting  and  valuable 
improvements,  from  the  amount  to  be  paid,  by  way  of  dama* 
geg,  for  the  rents  and  profits.  The  same  intimation  was 
given  in  the  court  of  errors,  in  New- York,  in  Murray  v* 
Oouvemeur;^  and  that  in  the  equitable  action  at  law,  for 
the  mesne  profits,  the  defendant  might  have  the  value  of  hit 
improvements  deducted  by  way  of  set-ofil  These  were  ex* 
tra-judicial  dicta  ;  and  there  is  no  adjudged  case,  professing 
to  be  grounded  upon  common  law  principles,  and  declaring 
that'  the  occupant  of  land  was,  without  any  special  contract, 
entitled  to  payment  for  his  improvements,  as  against  the 
true  owner,  when  the  latter  was  not  chargeable  with  having 
intentionally  laid  by  and  concealed  his  title.<^  We  have  a 
statute  in  New-York  relative  to  lands,  in  what  was  formerly 
called  the  military  tract,  which  declares  that  the  settler  on 
those  lands,  under  colour  of  a  Ixma  fide  purchase,  should 
not  be  devested  of  his  possession  or  recovery,  by  the  real 
owner,  until  the  former  had  been  paid  the  value  of  his  inn 
provements  made  on  the  land,  after  deducting  thereout  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  the  owner  for  the  use  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  land.^  This  act  is  as  broad,  and  liable  to  the 
same  objections  that  have  been  made  against  the  Kentucky 
statute.     There  are  similar  statute  provisions  in  Massachu- 


a  3  Atk.  Rep.  134. 

6  2  JokM,  Cotes y  441. 

e  The  Boggestions,  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  text,  have  been 
conBidered  as  forming  jast  ground  for  mitigation  of  damages  in  an 
action  for  the  mesne  profits ;  and  the  value  of  permanent  improve- 
ments,  made  in  good  faith,  has  been  allowed,  to  the  extent  of  the 
rents  and  profits  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  Hylton  v.  Brown,  C.  C. 
April,  1808,  jrharlon^t  Dig.  tit.  EfectmerU,  pi.  74.  Jackson  v. 
Looroia,  4  Cowen^M  Hep.  168. 

d  L.  JV.  Y.  April  8th,  1813,  c.  80. 
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setUy  New-Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Illioois.*  So  far  as  the 
statute  in  New-Hampshire  was  retrospective,  and  extend- 
ed to  past  improvements  made  before  it  was  passed,  it 
has  been  adjudged  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  New-Hampshire  to  be  unconstitutional ; 
inasmuch  as  it  devested  the  real  owner  of  a  vested  title  to 
the  possession,  and  vested  a  new  right  in  the  occupant,  upon 
considerations  altogether  past  and  gone.b  The  statute  in 
New-Hampshire  applied  only  to  cases  of  a  bona  fide  pos- 
session of  more  than  six  years'  standing,  and  only  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  land,  by  means  of  the  improvements ; 
and  the  r^al  owner  is  allowed  the  mesne  profits.  The  jus- 
tice of  that  statute  has  been  ably  vindicated  in  the  case  of 
Withington  v.  Corey^  in  cases  not  within  the  reach  of  the 
decision  in  tlie  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  rule  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  the  bim(t  fidei  posses- 
sor was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed,  by  way  of  indemnity,  the 
expenses  of  beneficial  improvements,  so  far  as  they  aug- 
mented the  property  in  value ;  and  the  rule  was  founded  on 
the  principle  of  equity,  that  nemo  debet  locupletari  aliena 
jactura.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  expenses  strictly  so 
considered,  but  only  the  amount  so  far  as  it  has  augmented 
the  property  in  value,  that  the  claimant  ought,  in  equity,  to 
refund.  But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this 
rule.  The  expenses  may  have  been  very  costly,  and  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  claimant  to  refund,  and  he  may  have  a 


a  Jones  v.  Carter,  12  Mat».  Rep.  314.  Slat,  qfj^au,  1807.  c.  75. 
Withington  V.  Corey,  2  JV.  i?.  Rep.  115.  Bank  of  Hamilton  t. 
Dudley's  Lessee, 2  Petert'  U.  S.  Rep.  492.  The  sUlute  in  Massacbu- 
setta,  is  called  the  BeUerment  law,  and  it  is  admitted,  in  2  Pick,  Rep. 
507.,  to  have  altered  the  common  law  in  this  respect.  The  RevUed 
StatuUi  oflllinouj  of  1829,  exempt  the  person  evicted  from  land,  to 
which  his  record  title  appeared  plain,  from  any  action  for  mesne 
profits  prior  to  notice  of  adverse  claims,  and  they  allow  him,  on  evic- 
tion, for  improvements  made  before  such  notice. 

6  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  v.  Wheeler,  2  OaU. 

Rq),  105.  ' 
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just  auction  for  the  property,  and  it  might  have  answered 
all  his  wants  and  means  in  its  original  state,  without  the  im« 
provements.  The  Roman  law  allowed  the  judge  to  modify 
the  rule,  according  to  circumstances,and  permitted  the  oc- 
cupant to  withdraw  from  the  land  the  materials  by  which  it 
was  improved.*  In  many,  and  indeed  in  most  cases,  that 
mode  of  relief  would  be  impracticable ;  and  Pothier^  pro- 
poses to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  several  parties,  by  al- 
lowing the  owner  to  take  possession,  upon  condition,  that 
the  repayment  of  those  expenditures,  by  instalments,  should 
remain  a  charge  upon  the  land.<^  There  are  embarrass^ 
ments  and  difficulties  in  every  view  of  this  subject ;  and  the 
several  state  laws  to  which  I  have  alluded,  do  not  indulge 
in  any  of  these  refinements.  They  require  the  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  assessed,  and,  at  all  events,  to  be  paid ; 
and  they  are  strictly  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, as  known  and  recognised  by  the  common  law  of  the 
land*  There  were,  however,  peculiar  and  pressing  cir- 
cumstances, which  were  addressed  to  the  equity  of  the  law- 
giver, and  led  to  the  passage  of  those  statutes,  in  reference 
to  waste  and  ancultivated  lands  in  a  new  country,  and 
where  the  occupant  was  not  liable  to  any  imputation  of 
Degligence  or  dishonesty.  The  titles  to  such  lands  had, 
in  may  cases,  become  exceedingly  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  ascertained,  by  reason  of  conflicting  locations,  and  a 
course  of  fraudulent  and  desperate  speculation  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  and  feel  the  strong  equity  of 
those  provisions.  But  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  and 
in  a  cultivated  country,  such  indulgences  are  unnecessary 
and  pernicious,  and  invite  to  careless  intrusions  upon  the 


a  Dig.e.  1.38. 

h  TraiU  du  Droit  de  ProprUU,  No.  347. 

c  The  rule  in  the  Roman  law,  allowing  to  the  bona  fide  possessor 
ofland  compensation  for  his  beneficial  repairs  and  meliorations  ex- 
pended upon  his  estate,  as  against  the  rightful  claimant,  is  very  fully 
and  learnedly  discussed  in  the  American  Juriti  and  Law  MagaxuM, 
No.  4.  art.  9. 

Vol.  II.  43 
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properly  of  others.  There  are  but  very  few  cases  in  which 
a  person  may  not,  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  cautions 
inquiry,  discover  whether  a  title  be  clear  or  clouded ;  and 
caveat  emptor  is  a  maxim  of  the  common  law,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly conducive  to  the  security  of  right  and  title.  No 
man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  these  extraordinary  benefits  of 
a  boncB  fidei  possession  of  land,  unless  he  entered  and  im* 
proved,  in  a  case  which  appeared  to  him,  after  diligent  and 
faithful  inquiry,  to  be  free  from  suspicion.  There  is  no  mo- 
ral obligation,  which  should  compel  a  man  to  pay  for  im- 
provements upon  his  own  land,  which  he  never  authorized, 
and  which  originated  in  a  tort."  The  provisions  of  the 
Napoleon  Code  on  this  subject  have  been  adopted  in  Loui- 
siana ;  but  it  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  thai 
6tate,^that  a  bona  fide  possessor  ceases  to  be  one,  as  soon  as 
the  defects  in  his  title  are  made  known  to  him.  He  is  iioC 
necessarily  in  bad  faith  from  the  time  a  suit  be  commenced^ 
for  he  still  may  have  a  confidence  m  the  goodness  of  his 
titled 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  property 
must  be  ipade  subservient  to  the  public  welfare.  The  maxim 
of  law  is,  that  a  private  mischief  is  to  be  endured  rather 
than  a  public  inconveniertce.  On  this  ground  rest  the  rights 
of  public  necessity.  If  a  common  highway  be  out  of  re- 
pair, a  passenger  may  lawfully  go  through  aa  adjoining  pri- 
vate enclosure.^     So,   it  is  lawful  to  raze  houses  to  the 


a  4  PeUrt'  U,  S.  Rep,  101.  S.  P.  But,  in  Louisiana,  the  principle 
of  compenealion,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law,  has 
been  adopted ;  and  if  the  owner  evicts  a  bona  fide  possessor,  he  has 
his  election  to  pay  him  the  vah:e  of  the  materials  and  worktranship 
employed  in  putting  improvements  on  the  property,  or  to  reimburse 
him  tlie  enhanced  value  which  they  confer  on  it-  Porter,  J.,  io 
Daquin  v.  Coiron,  20  Martin's  Louis.  Rep.  609. 

b  20  Martin' i  Lou's.  R^p.  6 !  5 — 620.  Pack  wood  v.  Richardson, 
1  Ibid.  40o. 

c  Absor  V.  Frencli,2  Show.  Rep.  28.  Young's  case,  1  LordRaym, 
725.  This  principle  does  not  apply  to  th»  case  of  a  private  way. 
The  right  is  confined  to  public  highways  out  of  repair.  Taylor  v. 
Whitehead,  Dong,  Rep.  745. 
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ground  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  conflagration.*  These 
are  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  but  private  property  must,  in 
many  other  instances,  yield  to  the  general  interest.  The 
right  of  eminent  domain,  or  inherent  sovereign  power,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  publicists,  ^ves  to  the  legislature  the  con- 
trol of  private^  property  fo^lublic  uses,  and  for  public  uses 
only.b  Roads  may  be  cut  through  the  cultivated  lands  of 
individuals  without  their  consent,  provided  it  be  done  by 
town  officers  of  their  own  appointment,  upon  the  previous 
application  of  twelve  freeholders;  and  the  value  of  the 
lands,  and  amount  of  the  damages,  must  be.assessed  by  a 
jury^  and  paid  to  the  owner.^  So,  lands  adjoining  the  ca- 
nals which  have  been  recently  m^de  in  New- York,  were 
made  liable  to  be  assumed  for  the  public  use,  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  great  object  of  the  canals  ;  and  provision 
was  made  for  compensation  to  the  individuals  injured,  by 
the  assessment  and  payment  of  the  damages.  In  these, 
and  other  instances  which  might  be  enumerated,  the  interest 
of  the  public  is  deemed  paramount  to  that  of  any  private 
individual ;  and  yet,  even  here,  the  constitution  of  the  ^ 
United  States,  and  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  have 
imposed  a  great  and  valuable  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
legislative  power,  by  declaring,  that  private  property  should 
not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.  A 
provision  for  compensation  is  a  necessary  attendant  on  the 
due  and  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  law- 
giver to  deprive  an  individual  of  bis  property  without  his 
consent ;  and  this  principle  in  American  constitutional  ju- 
risprudence, is  founded  in  natural  equity,  and  is  laid  down 
by  jurists  as  an  acknowledged  principle  of  universal  law.^ 


a  Dyer'M  Rep,  36.  b.     1  Daliat'  Rep,  363. 

b  Orotiut,  b.  1.  c.  I.  8.  6.  Ibid,  b.  2.  c.  14.  8.  7.  Ibid.  b.  3.  c. 
19.  8.  7.— c.  20.  8.  7.  Puff.  b.  8.  c.  5.  8.  7.  Bynk.  Quasi. 
Jur.  Pvh.  b.  2.  15.  Esprit  des  Loix,  torn.  iii.  203.  Gardner  v. 
Village  of  Newburgh,  2  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  162. 

c  JV.  r.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.  514,  51 5. 

d  GroHus  De  Jure  B.  if  P.  b,  3.  c.  19.  8.  7.— c.  20.  8.  7.  Puff. 
Dt  Jure  Jfai.  el  QerU.  b.  8.  c.  5.  8.  3.  7.  Bynk.  Quaet.  Jur.  Pub^ 
b.  2.  c.  15. 
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It  undoubtedly  must  rest  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature 
to  determine  when  public  uses  require  the  assumption  of 
private  property  ;  and  if  they  should  take  it  for  a  purpose 
not  of  a  public  nature,  as  if  the  legislature  should  take 
the  property  of  A*,  and  give  it  to  B.,  the  law  would  be 
nnconstitutional  and.  void.  RS  property,  and  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  private  corporate  bodies,  are  all  held 
by  grant  or  charter  from  government ;  and  it  would  be 
ft  violation  of  contract,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  interfere  with  private  property,  ex- 
cept under  the  limitations  which  have  been  mentioned. 

But  though  property  be  thus  protected,  it  is  still  to 
be  understood,  that  the  lawgiver  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  mode  and  manner  of  using  it,  so  far  as  may  be  ne« 
cessary  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  right,  to  the  injury 
or  annoyance  of  others,  or  of  the  public.  The  govern^ 
ment  may,  by  general  regulations,  interdict  such  uses 
of  property  as  would  create  nuisances,  and  become  dan^ 
gerouB  to  the  lives,  or  health,  or  peace,  or  comfort  of  the 
citizens.  Unwholesome  trades,  slaughter  houses,  operations 
offensive  to  the  senses,  the  deposit  of  powder,  the  building 
Kith  combustible  materials,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead,  may 
all  be  interdicted  by  law,  in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of 
population,  on  the  general  and  rational  principle,  that  every 
person  ought  so  to  use  his  property  as  not  to  injure  his 
neighbours,  and  that  private  interest  must  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  general  interest  of  the  community.* 


a  Puff.  b.  8.  c.  5.  8.  3.  VaUtly  b.  1.  c.  20.  s.  246.  255.  Cowp. 
Rep.  269.  Com.  Dig.  tit.  By-law,  C.  WilUt'  Rep.  388.  The  Cor- 
poiration.of  New-York  v..  Coates,  7  Cowen'$  Rep.  $86. 
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LECTURE  XXXV. 

OF  THE  NATURE   AND  VARIOUS  RINDS  OF  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 

Personal  property  usually  consists  of  things  teniporaiy 
and  moveable,  but  includes  all  subjects  of  property  not  of 
a  freehold  nature,  nor  descendible  to  the  heirs  at  law. 

The  division  of  property  into  real  and  personal,  or  move- 
able and  immoveable,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  existed  in 
every  system  of  municipal  law.  Except,  however,  in  the 
term  of  prescription,  the  civil  law  scarcely  made  any  differ- 
ence in  the  regulation  of  real  and  personal  property.  Bat 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  the  government  of  real  estates,  which  were 
the  great  source  of  political  power,  and  the  foundation  of 
feudal  grandeur.  In  consequence  of  this  policy,  a  techni- 
cal and  very  artificial  system  was  erected,  upon  which  the 
several  gradations  of  title  to  land  depended.  Chattels 
were  rarely  an  object  of  notice,  either  in  the  treatises  or 
reports  of  the  times,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI .»  They 
continued  in  a  state  of  insignificance  untiJ  the  revival  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  the  decline  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
and  the  increase  of  industry,  wealth  and  refinement,  had 
contributed  to  fix  the  affections  upon  personal  property,  and 
to  render  the  acquisition  of  it  an  object  of  growing  solici- 
tude. It  became,  of  course,  a  sul^ect  of  interesting  discus- 
Mon  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  being  less  complicated  in 

a  JUevei*  HitL  of  the  EnglUh  Law,  vol.  iii.  15. 369. 
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its  tenare,  and  risiDg  ander  the  inflaence  of  a  liberal  com- 
merce,  and  more  enlightened  maxims,  it  was  regalated  by 
principles  of  greater  simplicity,  and  more  accurate  justice. 
Bj  a  singular  revolution  in  the  history  of  property  and 
manners,  the  law  of  chattels,  once  so  unimportant,  has 
grown  into  a  system,  which,  by  its  magnitude,  overshadows, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  learning  of  real  estates. 

L  Chattel  is  a  very  comprehensive  term  in  our  law,  and 
includes  every  species  of  property  which  is  not  real  estate, 
or  a  freehold.  The  most  leading  division  of  personal  pro- 
perty is  into  chattels  real  and  personal.  Chattels  real, 
concern  the  realty,  as  a  lease  for  years  of  land ;»  and  the 
duration  of  the  term  of  the  lease  is  immateriaU  It  is  only 
personal  estate  if  it  be  for  a  thousand  years.^  Falling  be- 
low the  character  and  dignity  of  a  freehold,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  chattel  interest,  and  is  governed  and  descendible  in  the 
same  manner.  It  does  not  attend  the  inheritance,  for, 
in  that  case,  it  would  partake  of  the  quality  of  an  estate 
in  fee. 

There  are,  also,  many  chattels,  which,  though  they  beeven 
of  a  moveable  nature,  yet,  being  necessarily  attached  to  the 
freehold,  and  contributing  to  its  value  and  enjoyment,  go 
along  with  it  in  the  same  path  of  descent,  or  alienation* 
This  is  the  case  with  the  deeds  and  other  papers  which  con- 
stitute the  muniments  of  title  to  the  inheritance  f  and  also 
with  shelves  and  other  fixtures  in  a  house,  and  the  posts 
and  rails  of  inclosures ;  for  they  cannot  be  dismembered  from 
the  freehold  without  injury  to  it,  and  they  pass  as  parcel  of 
it.**  So,  also,  it  is  understood,  that  pigeons  in  a  pigeon 
house,  deer  in  a  park,  and  fish  in  an  artificial  pond,  go  with 


a  Co.LiU.UQ.b. 

b  Co.  LUt,  46.  a.  Case  of  Gay,  5  JtfoM.  Rep.  419.  Brewster  ▼. 
HiU,  1  JV.  H.  Rep.  350. 

c  Lord  Coke  said,  that  charters,  or  muniments  of  title,  might  be 
entailed.  Co.  Liit.  20.  a.  In  the  Scotch  law,  a  jewel  or  picture 
may  be  entailed.    £  BeWi  Com.  2. 

d  Herlakenden*B  case,  4  Co.  61.  Cooke's  case,  Jdoort't  Rep.  177. 
pi.  915. 
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the  inheritance  to  the  heir.^  '  But,  in  modern  times,  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  many  things  are  now  treated  as  person- 
al property,  which  seem,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to 
be  attached  to  the  freehold.  The  law  of  fixtures  is  in  de- 
rogation of  the  original  rule  of  the  common  law,  which 
subjected  every  thing  affixed  to  the  freehold  to  the  law  go- 
verning the  freehold;  audit  has  grown  up  into  a  system  of 
judicial  legislation,  so  as  almost  to  render  the  right  of  re- 
moval of  fixtures  a  general  rule,  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
ception. The  general  rule,  which  appears  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  cases,  is,  that  things  which  the  tenant  has  af- 
fixed to  the  freehold,  for  the  purposes'  of  trade  or  manu- 
factures, may  be  removed,  when  the  removal  is  not  contra- 
ry (o  any  prevailing  usage,  or  does  not  cause  any  material 
injury  to  the  estate,  and  which  can  be  removed  without 
losing  their  essential  character  or  value  as  personal  chat- 
tels* Thus,  things  set  up  by  a  lessee,  in  relation  to  his 
trade,  as  fats,  coppers,  tables,  and  partitions,  belonging  to 
a  soap  boiler,!'  miy  be  removed  during  the  term.  The  tenant 
may  take  away  chimney  pieces,  and  even  wainscot,  if  put 
up  by  himself  ;c  or  a  cider  mill  and  press  erected  by  him  on 
the  land,^  or  a  pump  erected  by  him,  if  removeable  without 
material  injury  to  the  freehold.*  So,  a  building  resting  up- 
on blocks,  and  not  let  into  the  soil,  has  been  held  a  mere 
chattel.'  A  post  windmill,  erected  by  the  tenant,^  and  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  and  carding,  though  nailed  to  the 
floor ,^  and  copper  stills,  and  distillery  apparatus,  though 


a  Co.  LiU.  B.  a. 

6  Poole's  case,  1  Salk.  Rep.  368. 

c  Ex  parte  Qaincy,  1  Atk,  Rep.  477. 

d  Holmes  v.  Tremper,  SO  Johns.  Rep.  29. 

e  Grymes  v.  Boweren,  4  Jloore  if  Payne,  143.  6  Bingham*t  Rep. 
437. 

/  Naylor  v.  CoUinge,  I  Taunt.  Fep.  21. 

g  The  King  v.  Londonthorpe,  6  Term  Rep.  377.  Sea,  zkOy  The 
Kiog  V.  Inhabitants  ofOtley,  1  B.  if  Adolph.  161. 

h  Cresson  v.  Stout,  17  Johnt.  Rfp.  1 16. 
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fxc4,«  wt  keU  ID  be  pefsonal  property.      Od  the  oiber 
kMdU  iras  stoves,  fiied  to  the  brickwork  oTtbe  chimneys  of 
mboMe,  have  been  adjadged  to  pass  with    the  house,  as 
part  of  the  freehold,  id  a  case  where  the  lioase  was  set  off 
eaeiecvtioa  so  a  creditor>  Bat  io  another  casein  the  sane 
coart,  between  wMtftagor  and  mortgagee,  the  possessor,  oo 
the  tefnunation  of  that  relation,  was  allowed   to  take  dowo 
and  cany  away  baildings  erected  by  him  on  the  land,  aod 
standing  on  posts,  and  not  so  connected  with  the  soil  but 
they  ooaM  be  leaioTed  without  prejudice  to   it.«      The  te- 
nant any  also  lemoTe  articles  put  up  at  bis  own  expense  for 
omaaient  or  domestic  couTentence,  unless  they  be  perma- 
nent additioas  to  the  estate,  and  so  united  to  the  bouse,  as 
MaleriaUy  to  impair  it,  if  removed,  and  when    the  reraoTsI 
wonld  amoant  to  a  waste.     The  right  of  removal  will  de- 
pend upon  the  mode  of  annexation  of  the  article,  aod  the 
eftct  which  the  removal  would  have  upon  the  premises.*^ 

Qnestions  respecting  the  right  at  what  are  ordinarily 
caUed  fixtures,  or  articles  of  a  personal  nature  affixed  to 


a  Reynolds  ▼.  SJiuter,  S  Cowen**  Rep,  323.     Raymond  v.  WhitOf 
7i6Mr.3l8. 

6  Goddard  v.  Chase,  7  Mass.  Rep.  432. 

c  Taylor  v.  Townsend,  8  Ibid,  411. 

d  fiuckland  v.  Batterfield,  2  Brod,  if  Bing,  54.  7Vea(ise  on  Fix- 
ltir<t»  by  Amos  &  Ferard,  c  2.  s.  3, 4.  This  valuable  treatise  has 
collected  the  numerous  cases  on  the  subject  of  fixtures,  and  traced  aod 
stated  the  subtle  distinctions  arising  therein,  with  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. Under  the  head  of  ornamental  fixtures,  hangings,  tapestry  and 
pierglasses,  marble  or  other  ornamental  chimney  pieces,  marble  slabs, 
window  blinds,  and  wainscots  fastened  with  screws,  have  been  in- 
cluded ;  and,  under  the  head  of  articles  put  up  by  the  tenant,  for  do- 
mestic use  and  convenience,  and  allowed  to  be  removed  during  the 
term,  are  enumerated,  grates,  stoves,  iron  backs  to  chimneys,  fixed 
tables,  furnaces,  coppers,  coffee  mills,  malt  mills,  jacks,  cupboards, 
iron  ovens,  &c.  Ihid,  In  the  case  of  Blood  v.  Richardson,  in  the 
New- York  superior  court  of  common  pleas,  in  183t,  the  tenant  was 
held  to  be  entitled  to  remove  a  grate  and  other  fixtures  put  up  by 
bim  for  his  own  accommodation ;  and  the  law  of  fixtures,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  partakes  of  the  liberal 
•  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  times. 
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the  freehold,  principally  arise  between  three  classes  of  per- 
sons: 1.  Between  heir  and  executor ;  and  there  the  rule 
obtains  with  the  most  rigour  in  favour  of  the  inheritance, 
and  against  the  right  to  consider  as  a  personal  chattel  any 
thing  which  has  been  affixed  to  the  freehold.*  2.  Between 
the  executor  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  the  remainder-man 
or  reversioner ;  and  here  the  right  to  fixtures  is  considered 
more  favourably  for  the  executors.  3.  Between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  here  the  claim  to  have  articles  considered 
as  personal  property,  is  received  with  the  greatest  latitude 
and  indulgence.  4.  There  is  an  exception  of  a  broader 
extent  in  respect  to  fixtures  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  the  origin  of  it  may  be  traced  back  to  the  dawniugs 
of  modern  art  and  science.^  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Eltoes 
V.  Maw^^  went  through  all  the  cases  from  the  time  of  the 
Year  Books,  and  the  court  concluded,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction between  annexations  to  the  fi'eehold  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  manufacture,  and  those  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  ;  and  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  remove 
was  strong  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  It  was 
held,  that  an  agricultural  tenant  who  had  erected,  for  the 
convenient  occupation  of  his  farm,  several  buildings,  was 
not  entitled  to  remove  them.  Had  the  erections  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  trade  or  manufactures,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  removal.  The  strict 
role  as  to  fixtures,  that  applies  between  heir  and  execu- 


a  The  JVeu^-  Ytyrk  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  83.  s.  6, 7, 8.,  declare,  that 
things  annexed  to  the  freehold,  or  to  any  bdldingi  for  the  purpose  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  and  not  fixed  into  the  wall  of  a  house,  so  as  to 
be  essential  to  its  support,  goto  the  executor  as  assets;  and  that  all 
other  things  annexed  to  the  freehold,  descend  to  the  heir  or  devisee. 

6  20  Hen.  VII.  1 3.  a.  and  b.  pi.  24.  Tne  exception,  in  that  case,  was 
allowed  in  favour  of  a  baker  and  a  dyer  affixing  furnaces  or  vats,  or 
vessels  pur  occupier  son  occupcUions,  But  the  exception  in  favour  of 
such  trades,  was  almost  too  liberal  for  the  age  ;  and  we  find,  that  in 
the  following  year,  21  Hen.  VII.  27.,  it  was  narrowed  to  things  fixed 
to  the  ground,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  principal  building. 

€  3  EasVs  Rep,  38. 

Vol.  II.  44 
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tor,  applies  equally  as  betvreeo  vendor  and  vendee ;  and 
manure,  lyrng  apon  the  land,  and  fixtures  erected  by 
the  vendor  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  manufactures,  as 
potash  kettles  for  manufacturing  ashes,  pass  to  the  vendee 
of  the  land.*  Fixtures  go  along  with  the  premises,  to  a 
lessee,  if  no  reservation  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  contract  ;^ 
and  the  tenant  must  remove  fixtures  put  up  by  him  before 
he  quits  the  possession  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease.®  If 
not  removed  during  the  term,  they  become  the  property  of 
the  landlord.^ 

It  has  been  strongly  questioned  by  high  authority ,«  whether 
erections  for  agricultural  purposes  ought  not,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  receive  the  same  protection  in  favour  of  the  tenant 
as  those  fixtures  made  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  manufac- 
tures, or  domestic  convenience.  They  may  be  necessary 
for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  estate,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  produce;  and  public  policy  and  the  interest  of  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  are  equally  promoted  by  encouragement 
given  to  the  tenant,  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  estate. 
In  WhiHngy.  Brattarij^  the  agricultural  tenant  received 


a  Miller  v.  Plumb,  6  Cowen'§  Rep.  665.  Eirwan  v.  Latour,  1 
Harr.  tf  Johru.  289.  Kittredge  v.  Woods,  3  A".  H.  Rep.  503^  The 
main  mill  wheel  and  gearing  of  a  factory,  and  necessary  to  its 
operation,  are  held  to  be  fixtures  and  real  estate,  in  favoar  of  the 
right  of  dower,  as  against  the  heir.  Powell  v.  Monson  and  Brimfield 
Manufacturing  Company,  3  J\f(u<m's  Rep.  459.  Such  machinery  will 
also  pass  to  the  vendee  as  against  the  vendor.  Farrar  v.  Stackpole, 
6  Greenleaf^s  Rep.  154. 

b  Colegrave  v.  Dios  Santos,  2  Bamto.  fy  Cresi.  76. 

c  Gibbs,  Ch.  J.,  in  Lee  v.  Risdon,  7  Taunt.  Rep,  183.  Ex  parte 
Quincy,  1  Atk.  Rep.  477.  2  Bamw.  fy  CresM.nq>ra.  Poole'9  case, 
1  SaUc.  Rep.  368.     Penton  v.  Robart,  2  EosVm  Rep.  88. 

d  Lyde  v.  Russell,  I  B.  if  Adolphiuy  394.  The  French  law  coin- 
cides with  the  English  in  respect  to  fixtures  made  for  embellishment. 
The  tenant  may  remove  them,  provided  they  can  be  removed  without 
being  destroyed,  and  without  deteriorating  the  premises.  Lou  dei 
BtUimentypar  Le  Page,  torn.  ii.  190.  205. 

e  Van  Ness  v.  Pacard,  2  Peters  U.  S.  Rep.  137. 

/4  Pick.  Rep.  310. 
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a  13>eral  application  of  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  re- 
moval of  fixtures.  He  was  allowed  to  remove  from  the  free- 
hold all  such  improvements  as  were  made  by  him,  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  not  injure  the  premises,  or  put  them 
in  a  worse  plight  than  they  were  in  when  he  took  posses- 
sion. The  case  of  Holmes  v.  Tremper^  may  also  be  refer- 
red to,  as  containing  a  just  and  enlarged  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  remove  a  cider  mill 
and  press  erected  for  his  own  use.  But  the  same  policy  of 
encouraging  and  protecting  agricultural  improvements, 
will  not  permit  the  outgoing  tenant  to  remove  the  manure 
which  has  accumulated  upon  a  farm  during  the  course  of 
his  term.b 

The  civil  law  was  much  more  natural,  and  much  less 
complicated  in  the  discrimination  of  things,  than  the  com- 
mon law.  It  divided  them  into  the  obvious  and  universal 
distinction  of  things  moveable  and  immoveable.  The 
moveable  goods  of  the  civil  law  were,  strictly  speaidng,  the 
chattels  personal  of  the  common  law.  Whatever  was  fixed 
to  the*,freehold  perpeiui  usus  causa  was  justly  deemed  a  part 
of  the  res  immobiles  of  the  civil  law.^ 

IL  Property  in  chattels  personal  is  either  absolute  or 
qualified. 

Absolute  property  denotes  a  full  and  complete  title  and 
dominion  over  it ;  but  qualified  property  in  chattels  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  right,  and  means  a  temporary  or 
special  interest,  liable  to  be  totally  devested  on  the  happen- 
ing of  some  particular  event. 

A  qualified  property  in  chattels  may  subsist  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  or  chattel  possessed.  The  elements 
of  air,  light  and  water,  are  the  subjects  of  qualified  pro- 
perty by  occupancy  ;  and  Justinian,  in  his  institutes,^  says, 
they  are  common  by  the  law  of  nature.     He  who  first  places 


a  so  Johns.  Rep,  29. 

b  Lassell  v.  Reed,  6  Greenlea/'t  Rep.  fi22. 

c  Taylor' i  Elem.  of  the  Civil  Law,  475. 

dlnit.2.l.l. 
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himself  io  the  advantageous  enjoyment  of  a  competent  por- 
tion of  either  of  them,  cannot  lawfully  be  deprived  of  that 
enjoyment;  and  whoever  attempts  to  de  it,  creates  a  nui- 
sanoe  for  which  he  is  responsible.^     Animals  fenz  natur^Rf 
so  long  as  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  art  and  power  of  man, 
are  also  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property ;  but  when  they 
retnm  to  their  natural  liberty  and  ferocity,  without  the  oftf- 
muB  reveriendif  the  property  in  them  ceases.     While  diis 
qualified  property  continues,  it  is  as  much  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law  as  any  other  property,  and  every  invasion  of 
it  is  Kdressed  in  the  same  manner.^    The  difficulty  in  as^ 
certaining  with  precision  the  application  of  the  law,  arises 
from  the  want  of  some  certain  determinate  standard  or  rule, 
by  which  to  determine  when  an  animal  is  fern  vel  damita 
naiurit.     If  an  animal  belongs  to  the  class  of  tame  animals, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  class  of  horses,  sheep,  or  cattle,  he 
is  then  clearly  a  subject  of  absolute  property;  but  if  he  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  animals  which  are  wild  by  nature,  and 
owe  all  their  temporary  docility  to  the  discipline  of  man, 
such  as  deer,  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl,«  then  the  ani- 
mal is  a  subject  of  qualified  property,  and  which  continues 
to  long  only  as  the  tameness  and  dominion  remain.     It  is 
the  theory  of  some  naturalists,  that  all  animals  were  original- 
ly wild,  and  that  such  as  are  domestic  owe  all  their  docility^ 
and  all  their  degeneracy,  to  the  hand  of  man.     This  seems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Count  Bufibn ;  and  he  says,  that 
the  dog,   the  sheep  and  the  camel,  have  degenerated  from 
the  strength,  spirit  and  beauty  of  their  natural  state,  and 
that  one  principle  cause  of  their  degeneracy  was  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  human  power.<^     Grotius,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  suggested,  that  savage  animals  owe  all  their  un- 
tamed ferocity,  not  to  their  own  natures,  but  to  the  violence 


a  9  Co.  58.  b.  Aldred's  case. 
h  7  Co.  16 — 18.     Finch'iLaw,  176. 

c  Doves  are  held  to  be  animals  fera  naiura.    Commonwealth  ▼. 
Chace,  9  Pick,  Rep,  15. 
d  Buffon's  Jfaiural  HUiory,  vol.  vii.  Smellie*!  ed. 
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ofmao.*  But  the  common  law  has  wisely  avoided  all  per- 
plexing questions  and  refinements  of  this  kind,  and  has 
adopted  the  test  laid  down  by  Puffendorf,**  by  referring  the 
question,  whether  the  animal  be  wild  or  tame,  to  our  know- 
ledge of  his  habits,  derived  from  fact  and  experience.  It 
was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  New- York,  in  Pierian  v. 
Post,*^  that  pursuit  alone  gave  no  property  in  animals  fera 
naturdd*  Almost  all  the  jurists  on  general  jurisprudence 
agree,  that  the  animal  must  have  been  brought  within  the 
power  of  the  pursuer,  before  the  property  in  the  animal 
vests.  Actual  taking  may  not  in  all  cases  be  requisite;  but 
all  agree,  that  mere  pursuit,  without  bringing  the  animal 
within  the  power  of  the  party,  is  not  sufficient.  The  po8«- 
session  must  be  so  far  established,  by  the  aid  of  nets,  snareSi 
Of  other  means,  that  the  animal  cannot  escape.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly held,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  that  an  actioa 
would  not  lie  against  a  person  for  killing  and  taking  a  fox 
which  had  been  pursued  by  another,  and  was  then  actually 
in  the  view  of  the  person  who  had  originally  found,  started 
and  chased  it.  The  mere  pursuit,  and  being  within  view 
of  the  animal,  did  not  create  a  property,  because  do  po«* 
session  had  been  acquired  ;  and  the  same  doctrine  was 
afterwards  declared  in  the  case  o(  Busier  v.  NewkirkA 

The  civil  law  contained  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
the  supreme  court  adopted.  It  was  a  question  in  the  Ro** 
man  law,  whether  a  wild  beast  belonged  to  him  who  had 
wounded  it  so  that  it  might  easily  be  taken.  The  civiliaof 
differed  on  the  question ;  but  Justinian  adopted  the  opinioD^ 
that  the  property  in  the  wounded  wild  beast  did  not  attach 
until  the  beast  was  actually  taken.^  So,  if  a  swarm  of  bees 
had  flown  from  the  hive  of  A.,  they  were  reputed  his  so 
long  as  the  swarm  remained  in  sight,  and  might  easily  be 


a  GroUus,  Hut,  de  Btlg.  lib.  5.,  cited  in  Puff.  Droit  dc  la  JVU.  1. 
4.  c.  6. 8.  5. 

h  Liv.  4.  c.  6.  8.  5. 

e  3  Cainet'  Rep.  175. 

d  so  Johns,  Rep,  75. 

•  lrtf<.  S.  1.  13.    Diff.  41.  1.5.2. 
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pursued ;  otherwise  they  became  the  property  of  the  first 
occapant«^  Merely  finding  a  tree  on  the  land  of  another, 
containing  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  marking  it,  does  not  vest 
the  property  of  the  bees  in  the  finder.^  Bees  which  swarm 
upon  a  tree  do  not  become  private  property  until  actually 
hived.<: 

A  qualified  property  in  chattels  may  also  subsist,  when 
goods  are  bailed,  or  pledged,  or  distrained.  In  those  cases, 
the  right  of  property  and  the  possession  are  separated  ;  and 
the  possessor  has  only  a  property  of  a  temporary  or  quali- 
fied nature,  which  is  to  continue  until  the  trust  be  perform- 
ed, or  the  goods  redeemed ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  protect 
this  property,  while  it  continues,  by  action,  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  was  absolute  owner. 

IIL  Personal  property  may  be  held  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common ;  and,  in  the  former 
case,  the  same  principle  of  survivorship  applies  which  exists 
in  the  case  of  a  joint  tenancy  in  lands.^  But  by  reason  of 
this  very  effect  of  survivorship,  joint  tenancy  in  chattels  is 
very  much  restricted.  It  does  not  apply  to  stock  used  in 
any  joint  undertaking,  either  in  trade  or  agriculture ;  for 
the  forbidding  doctrine  of  survivorship  would  tend  to  damp 
the  spirit  and  enterprise  requisite  to  conduct  the  business 
with  success.  When  one  joint  partner  in  trade,  or  in  agri- 
culture, dies,  his  interest  or  share  in  the  concern  does  not 
survive,  but  goes  to  his  personal  representatives.®  Sul^ect  to 
these  exceptions,  a  gift,  or  grant  of  a  chattel  interest,  to  two 
or  more  persons,  creates  a  joint  tenancy ;  and  a  joint  tenant, 
it  is  said,  may  lawfully  dispose  of  the  whole  property/     In 


a  hut.  2.  1.  14. 

b  Gillet  V.  Mason,  7  Johns,  Rep.  16. 

c  JmL  2.  1. 14.     Wallis  v.  Mease,  3  Binney's  Rep.  546. 

d  Co.  LiU.  182.  a. 

e  Co.  LiU.  182.  a.  JVby'i  Rep,  55.  Jeffereys  v.  Small,  1  Fern. 
Rep,  217.  Elliot  v.  Brown,  cited  in  Rathby's  note  to  1  Vem,  Rep. 
217. 

/  Best,  J.,  in  Barton  v.  Williams,  6  Bam.  If  Aid.  396.  If  thii 
dkium  be  not  confined  to  joint  tenancy  in  merchandise,  where  it  un- 
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legacies  of  chattels,  the  courts,  at  one  time,  leaned  against 
any  construction  tending  to  support  a  joint  tenancy  in  them, 
and  testators  were  presumed  to  have  intended  to  confer 
legacies  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.^^  But  in  Camp^ 
bell  V.  CatnpbeUj^  the  master  of  the  rolls  reviewed  the  cases, 
and  concluded,  that  where  a  legacy  was  given  to  two  or 
more  persons,  they  would  take  a  joint  tenancy,  unless  the 
will  contained  words  to  show  that  the  testator  intended  a 
severance  of  the  interest,  and  to  take  away  the  right  of  sur- 
vivorship. This  same  rule  of  construction  has  been  de- 
clared and  followed  in  the  subsequent  cases.*' 

IV.  Another  very  leading  distinction,  in  respect  to  goods 
and  chattels,  is  the  distribution  of  them  into  things  in  pos- 
session, and  things  in  action.  The  latter  are  personal  rights 
not  reduced  to  possession,  but  recoverable  by  suit  at  law. 
Money  due  on  bond,  note,  or  other  contract,  damages  due 
for  a  breach  of  covenant,  for  the  detention  of  chattels,  or 
for  torts,  are  included  under  this  general  head  of  title  to 
things  in  action.  It  embraces  the  most  diffusive,  and,  in  this 
commercial  age,  the  most  useful  learning  in  the  law.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  questions  arising  in  the  inter- 
course of  social  life,  or  which  are  litigated  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  are  to  be  referred  to  this  head  of  personal  rights  in 
action. 


doubtedly  applies,  it  must  at  least  be  restricted  to  chattel  interests ; 
and  there  it  has  some  colour  from  what  Lord  Coke  says  in  Co,  Liti. 
185.  a.  A  joint  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  can  only  convey  his  part ; 
and  if  he  should  levy  a  fine  of  the  whole  estate,  or  convey  it  by  bar- 
gain and  sale,  it  would  only  reach  his  interest,  and  amount  to  a  seve- 
rance of  the  joint  tenancy.  Co.  Litt,  186.  a.  Ford  v.  Lord  Grey, 
6  Mod,  Rep.  44.  1  SaUc,  Rep.  286.  2  Ohio  Rep.  \  12.  If  one  tenant 
in  common  of  a  chattel  sells  the  share  of  his  co-tenant,  as  well  as  his 
•wn,  he  is  answerable  in  trover.  Wilson  v.  Reed,  3  Jokm.  Rep. 
175. 

a  Perkins  v.  Baynton,  1  Bro.  118. 

6  4  Bro,  15. 

c  Motley  v.  Bird,  3  Vea,  628.  Crooke  v.  De  Vandes,  9  ihid.  197. 
Jackson  v.  Jackson,  Ibid,  591. 
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V.  Chattels  may  be  limfted  over  by  way  of  remainder, 
after  a  life  interest  in  them  is  created*  The  law  was  very 
early  settled,  that  chattels  real  might  be  so  limited  by  will.* 
A  chattel  personal  may  also  be  given  by  will  (and  it  is  said, 
that  the  limitation  may  be  equally  by  deed,^)  to  A.  for  life, 
with  remainder  over  to  B.,  and  the  limitation  over,  after  the 
life  interest  in  the  chattel  has  expired,  is  good.  Anciently, 
there  conld  be  no  limitation  over  of  a  chattel,  but  a  gift  for 
life  carried  the  absolute  interest.  Then  a  distinction  was 
taken  between  the  nse  and  the  property,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  use  might  be  given  to  one  for  life,  and  the  property 
afterwards  to  another,  though  the  devise  over  of  the  chattel 
itself  would  be  void.^  It  was  finally  settled,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that  distinction,  and  that  a  gift  for  life  of  a  chattel, 
was  a  gift  of  the  use  only,  and  the  remainder  over  was  good 
as  an  executory  devise.*^  This  limitation  over  in  remainder 
is  good  as  to  every  species  of  chattels ;  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  that  respect  between  money  and  any  other  chat* 
tel  interest.  The  general  doctrine  is  established  by  nume- 
rous English  equity  decisions,®  and  it  has  been  very  exten- 
sively recognised  and  adopted  as  the  existing  rule  of  law  in 
this  country  ;  but  not  until  the  question  had  been  very  ably 


a  Manning's  case,  8  Co,  95.  Lampett's  case,  10  Co.  46.  Child 
V,  Baylie,  Cro,  J.  459. 

b  2  Blacks,  Com,  398.  The  cases  which  I  have  seen,  all  arose 
npon  wills;  but  in  Child  v.  Baylie,  Cro,  J.  459.,  the  court  speak  of 
•uch  a  remainder  as  being  created  equally  by  grant  or  devise. 

c  37  Hen,  VI.  abridged  in  Bro.  tit.  Devisey  pi.  13.  Hastings  v. 
Douglass,  Cro.  C.  343. 

d  In  Powell  v.  Brown,  S.  C  Law  Journal^  No.  3.  44?.,  it  waa 
held,  that  a  limitation  over  of  a  personal  chattel,  by  deed,  was  good» 
though  it  was  not  by  way  of  executory  trust'  or  a  conveyance  to 
uses. 

e  Smith  v.  Clever,  2  Fern.  Rep,  59.  Hyde  v.  Parralt,  1  P.  Wmt. 
1.  Tisaen  V.  Ti86en,/6i(i.500.  Pleydell  v.  Pleydell, /iirf.  748.  Por- 
ter  V.  Tournay,  3  Vcs.  311.  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  JiterivaU'i  Rep. 
190. 
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and  thoroughly  discassed,  particularly  in  the  supreme  court 
of  errors  of  the  state  of  Connecticut/ 

Tbere  is  an  exceptioa  to  the  rale  in  the  case  of  a  bequest 
of  specific  tbiogs,  as,  for  instance,  corn,  hay  and  fraits,  of 
which  the  use  consists  in  the  consumption.  The  gift  of  such 
articles  for  life,  is  of  necessity  a  gift  of  tlie  absolute  property ; 
and  there  cannot  be  any  limitation  over,  for  the  use  and  the 
property  cannot  exist  separately.^  Nor  can  there  be  aa 
estate  tail  in  a  chattel  interest,  unless  in  very  special  cases,* 
for  that  would  lead  to  a  perpetuity,  and  no  remainder  over  can 
be  permitted  on  such  a  limitation.<i  It  is  a  settled  role,  that 
the  same  words  which,  under  the  English  law,  would  create 


a  Mofiat  V.  Strra^,  10  Johns.  Rep.  12.  Westcott  v.  Cady,  6 
Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  334.  Griggs  v.  Dodge,  2  Day'e  Rep.  28.  Taber 
V.  Packwood,  Ihid.  52.  Scott  v.  Price,  2  Serg.  ^  Ratole^  59.  Deihl 
v.  King,  6  Ibid.  29.  Reyall  v.  Eppes,  2  JIunf.  Rep.  479.  Mortimer 
V.  Moffatt,  4H.9f  Munf,  503.  Logan  v.  Ladsoo,  1  S.  C.  Eq-  Rep. 
271.  By  the  A*.  Y.  Reneed  SiatuteMi  vol.  i.  773. 8.  1—5.,  the  absolute 
ownership  of  penonal  property  cannot  be  suspended  by  any  limita- 
tion or  condition,  for  a  longer  period  than  two  lives  in  being  at  the 
date  of  the  instrument  creating  itj  or,  if  by  will,  at  the  death  of  the 
testator.  The  accumulation  of  the  interest  or  profits  of  personal 
property  may  be  made  as  aforesaid,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
minors  then  in  being,  and  to  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  their  mi- 
nority ;  and,  if  directed  to  commence  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  instrument,  or  death  of  the  person  executing  it,  the  period 
^ust  be  during  the  minority  of  the  person  to  be  benefited.  All  dU 
rections  for  accumulation  for  a  longer  term  than  such  minority,  are 
void  as  to  the  excess  of  time.  But  if  a  minor,  for  whose  benefit  a  valid 
accumulation  of  interest  or  profits  is  directed,  be  destitute,  the  chan- 
cellor may  apply  a  suitable  sum  from  the  accumulated  moneys  for  His 
relief,  as  to  support  or  education. 

b  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  JHerivMs  Rep.  194.  Though  property  be 
of  a  perishable  nature,  it  still  may  be  bequeathed  to  A.  for  life,  with 
remainder  over;  but  as  such  property  becomes  less  valuable,  from 
year  to  year,  it  may,  under  the  direction  of  chancery,  be  coaverted 
into  government  stoek,  for  the  protection  of  the  remainder-man.  4 
RtaseireRep.KO. 
'     e  Videeupra.        ^^ 

d  Dy€r'eRtp.l.p\,^. 

Vol.  II.  AS 
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an  estate  tail  at  to  freeholds,  give  the  absolote  interest  as  im 
chattels.^ 

The  interest  of  the  party  in  remainder  in  chattels,  is  pre- 
carious, because  another  has  an  interest  in  possession ;  and 
chattels,  by  their  rery  nature,  are  exposed  to  abuse,  lossy 
and  destruction.  It  was  understood  to  be  the  old  rule  iu 
chancery,^  that  the  person  entitled  in  remainder  could 
call  for  security  from  the  tenant  for  life,  that  the  property 
should  be  forthcoming  at  his  decease ;  but  that  practice  has 
been  overruled.^'  Lord  Thurlow  said,  that  the  party  enti- 
tied  in  remainder  could  call  for  the  exhibition  of  an  inven- 
tory of  the  property,  and  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
legatee  for  life,  and  deposited  in  court,  and  that  is  all  he  is 
ordinarily  entitled  to.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  the  security 
may  still  be  required,  in  a  case  of  real  danger  that  the  pro- 
perty may  be  wasted,  secreted,  or  removed.^  And  when 
there  is  a  general  bequest  of  a  residue  for  life  with  remain- 
der over,  the  practice  now  is  to  have  the  property  sold  and 
converted  into  money  by  the  executor,  and  the  proceeds 
safely  invested,  and  the  interest  thereof  paid  to  the  legatee 
for  life.* 


a  Seale  v.  Seale,  1  P.  Wnu,  Z90.  Chandless  v.  Price,  3  Te*.  99. 
firouncker  v.  Bagot,  1  Mervoale't  Ue/^fiTl.  Tothill  y.  Pitt,  1  Mad- 
dock' 9  Ch.  Rep.  488.     Garth  v.  Baldwin,  2.Fe».  646. 

h  2  Freeman'9  Rep.  206,  case  280.  Bracken  v.  Bentley,  1  Rep.  in 
Ck.  59.  - 

e  Foley  v.  BurnelJ,  1  Bro.  279. 

d  Fearne  on  Executory  Devise*,  vol.  ii.  35.  4th  edit,  by  Fowelf. 
Mortimer  v.  Moffatt,  4  Hen.  fy  Munf.  503.  Gardner  v.  Harden,  t 
JH^Cord^i  Ch.  Rep.  32.     Smith  v.  Daniel,  Ibid.  143. 

•  Howe  V.  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  7  Ve*.  137. 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 

or  TITLE  TO   PERSONAL   PKOPEfiTT,  BT   ORIGINAL 
ACQUISITION. 

Title  to  personal  property  may  accrue  in  three  differ- 
ent ways : 

I.  By  original  acquisition. 
IL  By  transfer,  by  act  of  the  law.    . 
III.  By  transfer,  by  act  of  the  parties. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  to  every  part  of  so  exten- 
sive a  subject  a  minute  examination,  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  due  syoltoetry  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
elementary  disquisitions.  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  every 
part  of  the  title  at  least  into  view,  and  reserve  a  full  exami- 
nation for  those  branches  of  it  which  may  appear  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  of  instruction. 

The  right  of  original  acquisition  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  heads  of  occupancy,  accession,  and  intellectual 
labour. 

I.  Of  original  acquisition  by  occupancy. 

The  means  of  acquiring  personal  property,  by  occupan- 
cy, are  very  limited.  Though  priority  of  occupancy  was 
the  foundation  of  the  right '  of  property,  in  the  primitive 
ages,  and  though  some  of  the  ancient  institutions  contem- 
plated the  right  of  occupancy  as  standing  on  broad  ground^* 

a  Quad  ante  nuUiui  e«l,  id  naturaii  raiione  oecupanH  eoncMtwr. 
Inst.  2. 1.  12.  Mr.  SSelden  has  showD,  that  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, froits,  fiah,  animals,  and  every  thing  found  in  desert  or  vacant 
places,  belonged  to  the  first  occupant.  Dt  Jur.  Jfat^  €t  OenL  jueta 
discipknam  Ebraonmf  cited  by  Puff,  b.  4.  c.  0.  s.  5, 
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yet,  in  the  progress  of  society,  this  original  right  was  made 
to  yield  to  the  stronger  claims  of  order  and  tranquillity. 
Title  by  occupancy  is  become  almost  extinct,  under  civili* 
led  governments,  and  it  is  permitted  to  exist  only  in  those 
few  special  cases,  in  which  it  may  be  consistent  with  the 
public  welfare. 

(1.)  Goods  taken  by  capture  in  war,  were,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  captor.«  But  now,  by 
the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  and  the  admiralty  juris- 
prudence of  the  United  States,  as  has  been  already  shown,^ 
goods  taken  from  enemies,  in  time  of  war,  vest  primarily  in 
the  sovereign ;  and  they  belong  to  the  individual  captors 
only  to  the  exteat,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  positive 
laws  may  prescribe. 

(2.)  Another  instance  of  acquisition  by  occupancy,  whtch 
still  exists  under  certain  limitations,  is  that  of  goods  casu- 
ally loA  by  the  owner,  and  unreclaimed,  or  designedly 
abandoned  by-  him ;  and  in  both  these  cases  they  belong  to 
the  fortunate  finder.^^  But  it  is  requisite  that  the  former 
owner  should  have  completely  relinquished  the  chattel,  be- 
fore a  perfect  title  will  accrue  to  the  finder;  though  he  has, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  special  property  sufficient  to  maintain 
trover  against  every  person  but  the  true  owner.'  He  is  not 
eren  entitled  to  a  reward  from  the  owner  for  finding  a  lost 
article,  if  none  had  been  promised.  He  is  only  entitled 
to  indemnity  against  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  on 
account  of  the  chattel.^  The  Roman  law  equally  denied 
to  the  finder  of  lost  property  a  reward  for  finding  it ;  and 
according  to  the  stern  doctrine  of  Ulpian,'  it  was  evencon- 


a  fhteh^t  Lawy  M.  178.  Bro.  tit.  Property,  pL  18. 38.  Wright, 
J.^  in  MorrOugh  v.  Comyns,  1  fFUs,  Rep,  3U. 

b  See  vol.  i.  100. 

£  1  Blacki.  Com.  296.    2  UmL  40fL 

d  Armory  v.  Pelamirie,  Sir.  Rep.  605.  Brandon  ▼.  HtmtaTille 
Bank,  l  SUUforVe  Ala,  Rep.  320. 

e  Armory  v.  Flynn,  10  Jolme.  Rep,  lOf  • 

/  Dig,  47.  2.  44.  ■.  4-^10.  The  English  laW  more  reasoniiblj  re- 
quires, that  Uie  atUm^furandi  must  have  eadftted,  when  th*  property 
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rideredto  be  theft,  to  convert  to^pe's  own  iiBe,.itii<mo  luera»» 
dii  property  found,  whea  the  finder  bad  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  bad  been  abandoned^^ 

This  right  of  aeqaisition,  by  findingi  is  confined  to  goods 
iGonnd  upcn  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  .and  it  does  not  now 
extend  to  goods  found  derelict  at  sea,  though  abandcmed 
without  hope  of  recovery.^  Nor  does  this  right  of  acquisition 
extend  to  goods  found  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  which  go 
under  the  denomination  of  ireasure-trove.  Such  goods,  in 
England,  belong  to  the  king ;  and,  in  New-York,  they  fior^ 
merly  belonged  to  the  public  treasury ;  for  the  statute  of  4 
Edto.  L  was  re-enacted  by  the  (ict  eoneeming  coronen^ 
which  directed  the  coroner  to  inquire,  by  jury,  of  treasure 
said  to  be  found,  and  wha  were  the  finders,  and  to  bind  the 
finders  in  recognisance  to  appear  in  court*  I  presume  that 
this  direction  had  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  that  the 
finder  of  property  has  never  been  legally  questioned  as  to 
bis^right,  except  on  behalf  of  the  real  owner ;  and  the  whole 
provision  has  been  omitted  in  the  New-York  Revieed  Sta^ 
titteSf  of  1829.    The  common  law  originally,  according  to 


was  Gxti  received  or  takes,  to  constitute  larceny.  Rex  v.  Mucklow, 
1  Ryan  if  Moody ^  160. 

a  But  the  finder  of  a  chose  in  action,  as  a  check  or  lottery  ticket, 
is  not  entitled  to  payment  of  the  money  due  upon  it,  if  the  party  pay- 
ing has  notice  that  the  holder  came  to  the  possession  of  it  by  finding. 
Payment,  urnder  such  circumstances,  to  the  holder,  would  be  no  bar 
to  an  action  by  the  owner.  McLaughlin  v.  Waite,  5  WendtlVt  Rep, 
404. 

b  The  ancient  rule,  giTing  to  the  finder  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds 
of  goods  found  derelict  at  sea,  (if  any  such  rule  ever  existed,)  has 
become  obsolete ;  and  derelicts  are  held  to'^be  perquisites,  or  droits  of 
the  admiralty,  subject  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  owner,  but  without  any 
other  claim  on  the  part  of  the  finder,  than  to  his  reasonable  salvage 
remuneration.  This  is  now  the  general  rule  of  civilized  countries. 
The  Aquila,  1  jRo6.  Adm.  Rep.  32.  The  King  v.  Property  derelict, 
1  Bagg.  Adm\Rep.  383.  Peabody  v.  Proceeds  of  SS-bags  of  Cot- 
ton, Amer.  JuriH^  No;  3.  119.,  decided  in  the  district  court  of  Massa- 
chosetU,  1829. 

c  L.Jf.  F.8ess.S4.c.  43. 
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laord  Coke/  left  treasure-trove  to  the  person  who  deposited 
it;  or,  upon  his  omission  to  claim  it,  to  the  finder.  The 
idea  of  deriving  any  revenue  from  such  a  source,  has  become 
wholly  delusive  and  idle.  Such  treasures,  according  to 
Grodus,^  naturally  belong  to  the  finder ;  but  the  laws  and 
jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages  ordained  otherwise.  The 
Hebrews  gave  it  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  wherein  it  was 
(bund ;  and  it  is  now  the  custom  in  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Denmark  and  England,  to  give  lost  treasure  to  the  prince, 
or  his  grantee;  and  such  a  rule,  says  Grotius,  may  now 
pass  for  the  law  of  nations.^  The  rule  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  adopted  by  Justinian,^  was  more  equitable,  for 
it  gave  the  property  of  treasure-trove  to  the  finder,  if  it  was 
found  in  his  own  lands  ;  but  if  it  was  fortuitously  found  in 
the  ground  of  another,  the  half  of  the  treasure  went  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  other  half  to  the  finder ;  and 
the  French  new  code  has  adopted  the  same  rule.« 

Goods  waivedf  or  scattered,  by  a  thief  in  his  flight,  be- 
long likewise,  at  common  law,  to  the  king ;  for  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  default  in  the  party  robbed,  in  not  making 
fresh  pursuit  of  the  thief,  and  reclaiming  th^  stolen  goods 
before  the  public  officer  seized  them.'  But  this  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  was  placed  at  the  common  law  under  so 
many  checks,s  and  it  is  so  unjust  in  itself,  that  it  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  never  adopted  here  as  against  the 


a  3  hhMt.  132. 

h  De  Jure  B.  ^  P.  b.  2.  c.  8.  s.  7. 

c  According  to  the  Grand  Gustumier  of  the  dutchy  of  Normandy, 
c.  18.,  iretuurfi'trove  belonged  to  the  duke. 

d  Inst,  2. 1.29. 

e  Code  Cwil,  No.  716.  But  the  French  code  limits  this  right  of 
the  finder  to  that  particular  case.  The  general  rule  is,  that  all  pro- 
perty  vacant,  and  without  a  master,  belongs  to  the  state.  Code^  No. 
539.  713,  714.  717. ;  and  Toullier,  is  liis  Droit  Civil  Franfois,  tom. 
iv.  37—42.,  pomplains  much  of  the  contradiction,  co9fuBion  and  un- 
certainty of  the  French  regulations,  on  this  subject  of  goods  without 
an  owner. 

/  Foxl«y»«  case,  6  Co.  109.     Cro.  EUz.  694. 

t  Finch's  Lmoy  212. 
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real  owner,  and  never  pat  m  practice  as  against  the  finder ; 
though,  as  against  him,  I  apprehend,  the  title  of  the  state 
would  be  deemed  paramount.  We  must,  also,  exclude 
from  the  title  by  occupancy  estrays,  being  cattle  whose 
owner  is  unknown  ;  for  they  are  disposed  of,  in  New- York,* 
and,  I  presume,  generally  in  this  country,  when  unreclaim- 
ed, by  the  officers  or  the  town  where  the  estray  is  taken  up, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  or  other  public  purposes.**  All 
wrecks  are  likewise  excluded  from  this  right  of  acquisition 
by  occupancy ;  for  if  they  be  unreclaimed  for  a  year,  they 
are  liable  to  be  sold,  and  the  net  proceeds  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.*^ 

By  the  colony  laws  of  Massachusetts,  wrecks  were  pre- 
served for  the  owner ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  belong  now 
to  the  United  States,  as  succeeding,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  English  crown.^  The  statute  law  of 
Massachitsetts,  since  the  revolution,  pursued  the  policy  of 
the  colony  Ifiw,  and  disposed  "of  estrays,  lost  money,  and 
goods,  if  unreclaimed  for  a  year,  by  giving  ohe.half  of  the 
proceeds  to  the  finder,  and  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of  the 
town ;  and  those  statutes  have  been  extended  in  practice  to 


a  JV.  F.  Revised  StatuUt^Voi.  i.  351^  362. 

b  In  Indiana,  by  statute,  of  1830,  the  person  who  finds  and  takes 
property  adrift,  or  animals  estrayed,  is  entitled  to  retain  the  property, 
on  paying  20  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value,  for  the  support  of 
seminaries.  But  he  is  subject,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  property, 
or  its  value,  reclaimed  at  any  time  by  the  owner,  on  payment  of  rea- 
sonable costs  and  charges. 

e  JV.  F.  Reviaed  Stahdes,  vol.  i.  690—694. 

d  Doners  Abr,  of  American  Law,  c.  76.  art.  7.  s.  12.  21.  23.  38. 
It  is  the  general  law  of  continental  Europe,  that  wrecks  belong  to 
the  nation,  when  the  owner  does  not  appear.  HeuiK,  Elem,  Jur, 
ord.  Ifut  8.  352,  353.  Toullier^  Droit  Civil  Frangais^  torn.  iv.  No. 
42 — 46.  In  England,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  all  property 
stranded,  or  of  the  description  of  wreck,  belonged  to  the  king  ab- 
solutely after  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  during  that  time  it  was  vested  in 
him  for  protection,  until  the  owner  could  be  found ;  and  it  was  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  admiralty.  Lord  Stowell,  1  Hogg.  Adm,  Rep, 
18.20. 
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all  goods  and  moneys  lost,  bidden,  waived,  or  designedly 
abandoned,  when  no  owner  appears.^  This  is,  upon  tbe 
whole,  as  wise  and  equitable  a  regulation  as  any  thai  has 
ever  been  made  upon  tbe  subject  at  any  period  of  time. 
By  an  act  in  New-Hampshire,  in  1791,  chattels  found, 
waifs,  treasure-trove,  and  estrays,  are  given  wholly  to  the 
town,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  finder  ;^  and  the 
learned  and  laborious  author  of  tbe  General  Abridgment 
4)f  American  Latp,  not  unreasonably  concludes,^'  that  in 
those  states  where  there  are  no  statute  regulations  on  the 
subject,  estrays,  treasure-trove  and  waifs,  belong  to  the  find* 
€r,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner«<i 

IL  Of  original  acgumiion  by  cuxenion. 

Property  in  goods  and  chattels  may  be  acquired  by  ac- 
cession ;  and  under  that  head  is  also  included  the  acquisition 
of  property  proceeding  firom  the  admixture  or  confusion  of 
goods. 

The  right  of  accession  is  defined  in  the  French  civil 
Gode«  to  be  the  right  to  all  which  one's  own  property  pro- 
duces, whether  that  property  be  moveable  or  immoveabky 
and  tbe  right  to  that  which  is  united  to  it  by  accession, 
either  naturally  or  artificially.  The  fruiu  of  tbe  earth, 
produced  naturally,  or  by  human  industry,  the  increase  of 
animals,  and  the  new  species  of  articles  made  by  one  person 
out  of  the  materials  of  another,  are  all  embraced  by  tbit 
definition.  I  purpose  only  to  allude  to  those  general  rules 
which  were  formed,  digested  and  refined,  by  the  sagacity 
and  discussions  of  tbe  Roman  lawyers,  and  transferred  from 
the  civil  law  into  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  principal 


a  Dant't  Ahr,  %ibi  nipra,  s.  15, 16. 

6  ibid.  a.  U. 

e  Ibid.  a.  21. 

d  In  East  New.  Jersey,  to  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  waifs,  estrays, 
tffeasure-trove  and  wrecks  were  forfeited  to  the  lords  proprietors  of 
the  province^    Leammg  4r  SpUer^t  Colhctimi,  590. 

c  Code  Cinil,  No.  646,  547. 
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nalioiM  of  Europe.  By  means  of  Braclon*  they  wer«  intriD^ 
daced  into  the  common  law  of  Engkiild,  and,  doubtless, 
they  now  equally  pervade  the  jufrisprtrdence  of  these  United 
States.  The  subject  has  received  die  most  ample  coi^siderar 
tion  by  the  French  civilians;  and  all  the  distinctions  of 
which  it  was  susceptible  are  easily  perceived^  and  clearly 
understood,  by  means  of  the  pertinency  and  fulness  of  their 
Ulnstrationsr^ 

If  a  person  hires,  for  a  limited  period,  a  flock  of  shee|y, 
or  cattle,  of  the  owner,  the  increase  of  the  flock,  during 
the  terfp,  belongs  to  the  usufructuary^  who  is  regarded  as 
the  temporary  proprietor,  ^his  general  principle  of  la# 
was  admitted  in  Wood  v.  Ash^f^  and  recognised  in  Putnam 
Vtf  WyleyA  The  Roman  law  made  a  distinction  in  respetft 
to  the  ofispring  of  slaves,*^  and  so  does  the  civU  code  of 
Louisiana.'  Though  the  children  were  born  during  the 
temporary  use  or  hiring  of  the  female  slave,  they  belonged 
not  to  the  hirer,  but  to  the  permanent  owner  of  the  slave. 
Another  rule  is,  that  if  the  materials  of  one  person  are  uni- 
ted to  the  materials  belonging  to  another,  by  the  labour  of 
the  latter,  who  furnishes  the  principal  materials,  the  property 
in  the  joint  product  is  in  the  latter  by  right  of  accession.^ 
This  rule  of  the  Roman  and  English  law  was  acknowledged 
in  Merritt  v.  Johnson^^  and  it  has  been  applied  by  Molloy^  to 
the  case  of  building  a  vessel.  According  to  the  doctrine 
in  the  Pandects,'  if  one  repairs  bis  vessel  with  another's 
materials,  the  property  of  the  vessel  remains  in  him ;  but  if 
he  builds  the  vessel  from  the  very  keel  with  the  materials  df 


a  De  aeqid.  rerum  Do9iu  b.  2.  c.  2. 3. 

6  Poihiery  Traili  du  Drtnt  du  PropriiU,  No.  150—193,     TMU^-^^ 
Droit  CivU  Frangaiij  totn.  iii.  No.  106^150.- 
e  OweA'sRep.  139. 
d  8Jo^bi».K6]r.432v 
e  liul.  2.1.37. 
/  B.  2.  tit.  3.  8.  2.  art.  539. 
g  tjohtu.  Rep.  473. 
h  De  Jure  MarUimOt  b.  2.  c.  1.  a.  7. 
i  Dig.  6. 1.  61. 

Vol.  II.  46 
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•nolber,  the  vesiel  belongs  to  the  owner  of  tbe  materials* 
The  property  is  supposed  to  follow  the  Itfielf  proprieias  iotiuM 
nafriif  carina  auisam  tequUiir.  This  title  exercised  to  a 
great  degree  the  talents  and  criticism  of  the  civilians.  If 
A*  builds  a  house  with  his  own  materials  upon  the  land  of 
B»i  the  land,  said  Pothier,  is  the  principal  subject,  and  the 
other  is  but  accessary ;  for^he  land  can  subsist  without  the 
building,  but  the  building  cannot  subsist  without  the  land 
4m  which  it  stands ;  and,  therefore,  the  owner  of  the  land 
sicquired,  by  right  of  accession^  the  property  in  the  build- 
ing* It  is  the  same  thing  if  A.  builds  a  house  on  his  own 
land  with  the  materials  of  another ;  for  the  property  in  the 
land  Tests  the  property  in  the  building  by  right  of  accession, 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  would  only  be  obliged  (if  bound 
to  answer  at  all)  to  answer  to  the  owner  of  the  materials  for 
the  value  of  them.  The  same  distinctions  apply  to  trees^ 
or  vines  planted,  or  seed  sowed  by  A.  in  the  land  of  B. 
When  they  take  root  and  grow,  they  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  the  other  can  only  claim,  upon  equitable  prin^ 
ciples,  a  recompense  in  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  mate- 
rials* But  the  Roman  law  held,  that  if  A.  painted  a  fine 
picture  on  the  cloth  or  canvass  of  B.,  in  that  case  the  rule 
would  be  reversed }  for  though  the  painting  could  not  subsist 
without  the  canvass,  and  the  canvass  could  subsist  without 
the  painting,  yet,  propter  exeeUeniiam  artiSf  the  canvass  was 
deemed  the  accessary,  and  went  as  the  property  of  the 
painter  by  right  of  accession }  for  it  would  be  ridiculous, 
say  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,^  that  a  picture  of  Appelles, 
or  Parrhasius,  should  be  deemed  a  mere  accessary  to  a 
worthless  tablet.  The  Roman  law  was  quite  inconsistent 
on  this  subject ;  for  if  a  fine  poem  or  history  was  written  by 
A.  on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  B.,  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment was  deemed  the  principal,  and  drew  to  the  owner  of 
it,  by  right  of  accession,  the  ownership  of  the  poem  or  his- 
tory,  however  excellent  the  composition,   and   however 


a  Dt  rer.  di»,  2,  1.  a.  34» 
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splendid  the  embellishments  of  the  work.  The  French  law, 
according  to  Pothier  and  TouUier,  does  not  follow  tbif 
absurd  decision  of  the  Roman  law ;  for  it  holds,  that  the  pa- 
per is  a  thing  of  no  consideration  in  comparison  with  the 
composition,  and  that  the  author  has  a  higher,  and,  conse^ 
quently,  the  principal  interest  in  the  written  mannscript, 
and  the  whole  shall  belong  to  him  on  paying  B.  for  the  valoe 
of  his  paper. 

The  English  law  will  not  allow  one  man  to  gain  a  title  to  the 
property  of  another  upon  the  principle  of  accession,  if  he  took 
the  other's  property  wilfully  as  a  trespasser.  It  was  a  princi- 
ple settled  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  year  books,  that,  what-* 
ever  alteration  of  form  any  property  had  undergone,  the 
owner  might  seize  it  in  its  new  shape,  and  be  entitled  to  the 
ownership  of  it  in  its  state  of  improvement,  if  he  could 
prove  the  identity  of  the  original  materials ;  as  if  leather 
be  made  into  shoes,  or  cloth  into  a  coat,  or  a  tree  be  squared 
into  timber.*^  So,  the  civil  law,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
encouragement  to  trespassers,  would  not  allow  a  par^  to 
acquire  a  title  by  accession,  founded  on  his  own  act,  unless 
he  had  taken  the  materials  in  ignorance  of  the  true  owner, 
and  the  materials  were  incapable  of  being  restored  to  their 
original  form.  The  supreme  court  of  New- York,  in  Befii 
fy  Church  V.  Lee^^  admitted  these  principles,  and  held,  that 
where  A.  had  entered  upon  the  land  of  B.,  and  cut  down 
trees,  and  sawed  and  split  them  into  shingles,  and  carried 
them  away,  the  conversion  of  the  timber  into  shingles  did 
not  change  the  right  of  property.  But  if  grain  be  taken 
and  made  into  malt,  or  money  taken  and  made  into  a  cup, 
or  timber  taken  and  made  into  house,  it  is  held,  in  the  old 
English  law,  that  the  property  is  so  altered  as  to  change 
the  title.®  In  the  civil  law,  there  was  much  discussion  and 
controversy  on  the  question,  how  far  a  change  of  the  form 


a  5  Hen.  VII.  15«    12  Hm.  VIII.  10.    FUx.  Ahr.Bar.  144.    Bro. 
tit.  Property^  23. 
b  5  Jofuu,  Rep*  348. 
c  Bro,  tit.  Property,  pi,  23. 
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«nd  character  of  the  materials,  woald  change  the  title  to 
the  property,  and  transfer  it  from  the  original  owner  of  the 
materials  to  the  person  who  had  effected  the  change.  If 
A.  should  make  wine  out  of  the  grapes,  or  meal  out  of  the 
com  of  B*,  or  make  cloth  out  of  the  wool  of  B.,  or  a 
bench,  or  a  chest,  or  a  ship,  out  of  the  timber  of  B«,  the 
most  satisfactory  decision,  according  to  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  isj*  that  if  the  species  can  be  reduced  to  its  former 
rude  materials,  the  owner  of  the  materials  is  to  be  deemed 
the  owner  of  the  new  species;  but  if  the  species  cannot  be 
«o  reduced,  as  neither  wine  nor  flour  can  be  reduced  back 
to  grapes  or  com,  then  the  manufacturer  is  deemed  to  be 
the  owner,  and  he  is  only  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  for- 
mer 'proprietor  for  the  materials  which  he  had  so  con- 
certed.^ 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  a  confusion  of  goods,  where 
those  of  two  persons  are  so  intermixed  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  each  of  them  has  an  equal  interest 
in  the  subject  as  tenants  in  common,  if  the  intermixture  was 
by  consent.  But  if  it  was  wilfully  made  without  mutual  con- 
sent, then  the  civil  law  gave  the  whole  to  him  who  made  th^ 
intermixture,  and  compelled  him  to  make  satisfaction  in 
damages  to  the  other  party  for  what  he  had  Iost.<^  The 
common  law,  with  more  policy  and  justice,  to  guard  against 
fraud,  gave  the  entire  property,  without  any  account,  to  him 
whose  property  was  originally  invaded,  and  its  distinct  cha- 
racter destroyed.*^     If  A.  will  wilfully  intermix  his  com  or 


gt  imt.^.  1.95. 

b  The  comipentatorB  have  been  much  divided  jn  opinion  concern* 
ing  the  solidity  of  these  distinctions  taken  by  Justinian.  Vinnius 
and  Pothier  have  approved  of  the  rule  established  in  the  Institutes; 
while  Valin  and  Basuage  lay  down  the  doctrine,  that  the  thing  mutt 
be  restored,  if  there  he  clear  evidence  of  its  identity,  even  though  the 
form  be  .changed,  as  corn  into  flour,  or  skins  into  leather.  Mr.  Bell 
taa  referred  to  the  several  writers  by  whom  this  subject  is  discussed ; 
and  though  he  condemns  the  rule  of  Justinian  as  too  subtle,  he  givefl 
^8  ne  distinct  principle  as  a  substitute.     1  Bel^t  Com.  276.  n. 

c  /fu<.2. 1.S6.  28. 

d  Popham's  Rep.  38.  pi.  2. 
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hay  with  nhst  of  B.,  or  casts  his  gold  into  another's  cmci- 
Ue,  ^o  that  it  becones  impossible  to  distiogaish  what  be- 
longed to  A.  from  what  belonged  to  B.,  the  whole  belongs 
to  B.»  But  this  rule  is  carried  no  farther  than  necessity  re- 
quires ;  and  if  the  goods  can  be  easily  distingnished  and  se- 
parated, as  articles  of  furniture,  for  instance,  then  no  change 
of  property  takes  place.^  So,  if  the  com  or  flour  mixed  to- 
gether were  of  equal  value,  then  the  injured  party  takes  his 
given  quantity,  and  not  the  whole.  This  is  Lord  Eldon's 
construction  of  the  cases  in  the  old  law.^'  But  if  the  articles 
were  of  different  value  or  quantity,  and  the  original  value 
not  to  be  distinguished,  the  party  injured  takes  the  whole. 
It  is  for  the  party  guilty  of  the  fraud  to  distinguish  his  own 
property  satisfactorily,  or  lose  it.  No  court  of  justice  is 
bound  to  make  the  discrimination  for  him.^ 

III.  Of  original  acquisition^  by  inUUeetual  labour. 

Another  instance  of  property  acquired  by  one's  own  act 
and  power,  is  that  of  literary  property,  consisting  of  maps, 
charts,  writings  and  books;  and  of  mechanical  inventions, 
consisting  of  useful  machines  or  discoveries,  produced  by 
the  joint  result  of  intellectual  and  manual  labour.  As  long 
as  these  are  kept  within  the  possession  of  the  author,  he  has 
the  same  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  them,  as  of  any 
other  species  of  personal  property  ;  for  they  have  proprie- 
tary marks,  and  are  a  distinguishable  subject  of  property. 
But  when  they  are  circulated  abroad,  and  published  with 
the  author's  consent,  they  become  common  property,  and 
snbject  to  the  free  use  of  the  community.  It  has  been  found 
necessary,  however,  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  that  ingenions  men  should 


a  Popham't  Rep,  uh.  tup.     Ward  v.  Eyre,  2  J?ti/il.  323. 

b  Colwin  V.  Reeves,  2  CampbeWs  JV.  P.  Rep.  575.  Holbrook  v. 
Hyde,  1  Vermont  Rep.  286. 

c  16  Vee.  442. 

d  Hart  v.  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johm.  Ch.  Rep.  108.  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  The  0dm,  1  Rob.  Rep.  208. 
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be  stimulated  to  the  most  active  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
genius,  in  the  production  of  works  useful  to  the  country,  and 
instructive  to  mankind,  by  the  hope  of  profit,  as  well  as  by 
the  love  of  fame,  or  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  just  that  they 
should  enjo^  the  pecuniary  profits  resulting  from  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  labour.  We  have,  accordingly,  in  imitadon 
of  the  English  jurisprudence,  secured  by  law  to  authors  and 
inventors,  for  a  limited  time,  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use 
and  profit  of  their  productions  and  discoveries.  The  jurist 
diction  of  this  subject  is  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  that  part  of  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clares,*^ that  congress  shall  have  power  "to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries.'*  This  power  was  very 
properly  confided  to  congress,  for  the  states  could  not  se- 
parately make  efiectual  provision  for  the  c^ise. 

»     (1.)  A$  to  patent  rights  for  inventions* 

Any  person,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
alien,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  shall  have  redded 
for  two  years  within  the  United  States,  and  who  hath  invent- 
ed any  new  and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on 
the  same,  not  known  or  used  before  the  application,  may 
apply  to  the  secretary  of  state,  for  a  patent,  for  the  exclusive 
right  of  making,  constructing,  using,  and  vending,  for 
fourteen  years,  his  invention  or  discovery.  The  applicant 
must  make  oath,  or  afiirmation,  that  he  believes  he  is  the 
true  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine,  or  improve- 
ment ;  and  he  must  give  a  written  description  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  of  the  manner  of  using,  or  process  of  compounding 
the  same,  in  full,  clear,  exact  and  intelligible  terms ;  and  ac- 
company it  with  drawings,  and  references,  and  specimens, 
and  models,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  cause 


a  Art.  1.  6.  8. 
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tbe  same  to  be  attested  and  filed  in  the  secretary's  office. 
In  the  case  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  by  a  resident 
alien,  he  must  make  oath,  that  tbe  invention,-  art,  or  disco- 
very, has  not,  to  his  knowledge  or  belief,  been  known  or 
ased  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  The  legal  representa- 
tives and  devisees  of  a  person  entitled  to  a  patent,  and  who 
dies  before  it  is  obtained,  may  procure  it,  on  complying  with 
the  general  requisitions  of  the  law.  Any  person  who  shall 
have  discovered  an  improvement  in  the  principle  of  uny 
machine,  or  in  the  process  of  any  composition  of  matter, 
may  obtain  a  patent  for  such  iroproveoient ;  but  he  cannot 
thereby  make,  use  or  vend  the  original  discovery,  nor  can 
the  first  inventor  use  his  improvement.  Simply  changing 
the  form,  or  the  proportions  of  any  machine  or  composition 
of  matter,  in  any  degree,  is  declared  not  to  be  a  discovery. 
If  the  specification  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth  relative 
to  the  discovery,  or  contains  more  than  was  requisite  to 
produce  the  described  efiect,  and  the  concealment  or  addi- 
tion was  Inade  for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  or  if  the  thing 
secured  by  the  patent  was  not  orig^inally  clificovered  by  the 
patentee,  or  had  been  in  use,  or  described  in  some  public 
work,  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery,  or  the  patent  was 
•urreptitiously  obtained  for  the  discovery  of  another  per- 
son ;— in  either  of  those  cases,  the  patent  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, and  may  be  declared  void." 

These  are  the  principal  statute  provisions  on  the  subject  f 
and,  under  their  protection,  upwards  of  four  thousand  pa^ 
tents  have  been  sued  out,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  in- 
genious models  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  relating  to  every 
subject  connected  with  domestic  and  rural  economy,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  have  been  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Washington.  In  an  age  distin- 
guished for  an  active  and  ardent  spirit  of  improvement  in 
tbe  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  every  kind  applied  to  their  use,  the  doctrine  of 


o  Acts  of  Congress,  21st  February,  1793,  c.  1 L  ;  and  17th  April, 
1800,  c.  25. 
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patent  rights  has  attracted  much  disciissioiii  and  beci»ne  m 
subject  of  deep  bterest,  both  here  and  in  Europe/ 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  question  of  damages  for  the  infringement  of 
patent  rights^  and  exclusive  authority  to  declare  a  patent 
void^b  It  has  been  adjudged  in  the  federal  courts,  that  the 
first  inventor,  who  has  reduced  his  invention  first  to  prac- 
tice, and  put  it  to  some  real  and  beneficial  use,  however 
limited  in  extent,  is  entitled  to  a  priority  of  the  patent  right ; 
and  a  subsequent  inventor  cannot  sustain  his  claim^ 
although  he  be  an  original  inventor,  and  has  obtained  the 
first  patent  The  law,  in  such  case,  cannot  give  the  whole 
patent  right  to  each  inventor,  even  if  each  be  equally  en- 
titled to  the  merit  of  being  an  original  and  independent 
inventor ;  and  it,  therefore,  adopts  the  maxim,  qui  prior  eH 
in  tempore^  potior  est  in  Jure.  If  the  patentee  be  net  the 
first,  or  original  inventor,  in  reference  te  all  the  world,*  he 
is  not  entitled  to  a  patent,  even  though  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  use,  or  previous  description  of  the 


a  Patents  are  no  doubt  procured  in  many  cases  for  frivolous  and 
useless  alterations  in  articles,  implements,  and  machines  in  common 
use,  under  the  name  of  improvements;  and  the  abuses  arising  Jrom 
the  facility  in  suing  out  patents,  and  provoking  litigation,  were 
painted  in  glowing  colours  by  the  district  judge  at  New- York,  in 
Thompson  v.  Haight ;  {U.  5.  Law  Journal^  vol.  i.  563.)  and  yet  the 
collection  of  models  and  machines  in  the  patent  office,  relating  to 
every  possible  subject,  constitutes  a  singularly  curious  musetm  Of 
the  arts,  and  one  strongly  illustrative  of  the  inventive  and  enterpri- 
■ing  genius  of  our  countrymen. 

h  Act  of  Congress,  21st  February,  1793,  c.  11.  s.  6.  10.  Act  of 
Congress,  17th  April,  1800,  c.  25.  s.  3.  Act  of  Congress,  15th 
February,  1819,  c.  19.  Parsons  v.  Barnard,  7  Johns.  Rep,  144.  Supra^ 
vol*  i.  303.  But  in  Burrall  v.  Jewett,  2  Paige'M  Rep.  134.,  the  court  of 
chancery,  in  New- York,  sustained  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  patent, 
by  investigating  the  merits  of  a  patent  claim,  and  by  ordering  a  con- 
tract in  relation  to  the  sale  of  a  patent  right  to  be  rescinded,  as  being 
founded  in  mist^e.  It  was  considered,  in  the  last  case,  that  the  ju* 
fisdictaon  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  pa- 
tents, under  the  Act  of  Congress,  15th  February,  1819,  was  notez- 
eloiive,  except  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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invention^  for  the  law  presumes  he  may  have  known  it* 
Ifthefirst  inventor  has  suffered  his  invention  to  go  into 
public  use,  or  to  be  publicly  sold  for  use,  without  taking 
out  a  patent,  the  better  opinion,  and  the  weight  of  authori- 
ty, is,  that  he  cannot  afterwards  resume  the  invention,  and 
hold  the  patent.  This  voluntary  act,  or  acquiescence  in 
the  public  sale  or  use,  is  an  abandonment  of  his  right,  for  it 
creates  a  disability  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  patent  law.  It  would  be  unreasonable  and 
injurious,  for  a  person  to  be  permitted  to  lie  by,  and  suffer 
his  invention  or  improvement  to  go  into  use,  and  expensive 
undertakings  tb  be  assumed,  and  machinery  constructed 
for  the  application  of  that  invention,  and  then  sue  out  a  pa- 
tent, and  arrest  all  such  proceedings.  The  just  inference 
from  such  delay  is,  that  he  has  made  an  abandonment 
or  surrender  of  his  discovery  to  the  public  ;  and  a  similar 
construction  has  been  put  upon  the  English  statute  of  mo- 
nopolies. But  after  the  patent  has  been  obtained,  any 
disuse  of  it  by  the  patentee  within  the  fourteen  years  is  not, 
of  itself,  an  abandonuient  of  his  right.^  It  has  been  a 
point  of  some  discussion  and  difficulty,  to  determine  to  what 
extent  an  invention  must  be  useful,  to  render  it  the  subject 
of  *a  patent.  This  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  must  be  to  a  certain  de- 
gree beneficial  to  the  community,  and  not  injurious,  or  fri- 
volous, or  insignificant.^^ 

The  act  of  congress  has  described,  in  substance,  the  re- 


el Woodcock  V.  Parker,  1  Gall.  Rep.  438.  Bedford  v.  Hunt,  1 
Maton*t  Rep.  302.  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat.  Rtp.  454.  1  Peten* 
Cir.  Rep.  322.  S.  O.  Reutgen  v.  Kanowrs,  I  Wath.  Cir.  Rep,  168. 
Dawson  v.  Follen,  2  Ibid.  311. 

b  Whittemore  v.  Cutter,  1  Gall.  Rep.  478.  Thompson  v.  Haight, 
U.  S.  LatoJoumaly  vol.  i.  563.  Morris  v.  Huntington,  l^otne't  Rep. 
348.  Melius  v.  Silsbee,  4  JIfcwon'i  Rep.  108.  Pennock  &  Sellers  v. 
Dialogue,  2  Peters*  Sup.  C.  Rep.  1.  Grey  v.  James,  1  Petere*  Cir^ 
Rep.  394.    Wood  v.  Zimmer,  1  HoWe  JV.  P.  Rep.  58. 

c  Lowell  V.  Lewis,  1  MaeotCt  Rep,  182.  Langdon  v.  De  Groot,  1 
Pome's  Rep.  203.    Evans  v.  Eaton,  1  Pders'  Cir.  Rep.  322. 

Vol.  it.  47 
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quisite  parts  of  a  valid  specification  of  the  discovery  ;  and 
yet  the  defects  of  the  specification  is  one  great  source  of  a 
vexatious  and  perplexing  litigation  in  our  own,  as  well  as 
in  the  English  courts.  The  act  of  congress  requires  draw- 
ings, with  written  references,  to  be  annexed  to  the  specifica- 
tion, when  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of  them ;  and  when 
so  annexed,  they  become  part  of  the  specification,  and 
give  certainty  to  the  description,  and  may  help  and  make 
good  a  specification  which  would  otherwise  be  defect- 
ive.^ In  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts,  it  is 
often  a  question  of  intrinsic  difficulty,  especially  in  cases 
of  the  invention  of  minute  additions  to  complicated  ma- 
chinery, to  decide  whether  one  machine  operates  upon  the 
same  principle  as  another,  and  whether  that  which  is  stated 
to  be  an  improvement,  be  really  new  and  useful.^  The  ma- 
terial point  of  inquiry  generally  is,  not  whether  the  same 
elements  of  motion,  and,  in  some  particulars,  the  same  man- 
ner of  operation,  and  the  same  component  parts  are  used, 
but  whether  the  givea  efiect  be  produced  substantially  by 
the  same  mode  of  operation,  and  the  same  combination  of 
powers,  in  both  machines.  Mere  colourable  differences, 
or  slight  improvements,  cannot  shake  the  right  of  the  ori- 
ginal inventor.  If  a  machine  produce  several  different  ef- 
fects by  a  particular  construction  of  machinery,  and  those 
effects  are  produced  the  same  way  in  another  machine,  and 
a  new  effect  added,  the  inyentor  of  the  latter  cannot  entitle 
himself  to  a  patent  for  the  whole  machine.  He  is  entitled 
to  a  patent  for  no  more  tl{an  his  improvement.  And  if  the 
inventor  of  an  improvement  obtain  a  patent  for  the  whole 


a  Earle  V.  Sawyer,  4  J|fa«on'#  i2ep.  t. 

h  The  cases  of  Hill  v.  Thompson,  8  Taunt.  Rep,  375.,  and  Evans  v. 
Eaton,  7  Wheat.  Rep,  356.,  may  be  selected  as  samples  of  the  intri- 
cacy and  subtlety  of  such  in  vestigations.  The  heavy  tax  imposed,  in 
England,  on  taking  out  a  patent,  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting  and 
enforcing  patent  rights,  and  the  distressing  litigations  which  so  fre- 
quently attend  them,  have  contributed  very  much  to  lessen  their 
value,  and  to  repress  the  stimulus  which  patent  privileges  were  in- 
tended to  give  to  the  cauee  of  science. 
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machiDe,  or  mix  up  the  Dew  and  the  old  discoveries  together, 
the  patent,  being  broader  and  more  extensive  than  the  in« 
vention,  is  absolutely  and  totally  void.  The  invention 
must  be  substantially  new  in  its  structure  and  mode  of  ope- 
ration, and  the  specification  roust  point  out  the  new  im- 
provement of  the  patentee,  so  as  to  show  in  what  the  im- 
provement consists*^  If  the  patentee  has  made  a  combina^ 
tian  which^is  new  and  useful,'though  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
when  separate,  and  not  in  combination,  were  in  common 
use  before,  he  is  entitled  to  his  patent.  The  law  has  no 
regard  to  the  process  of  mind  by  which  the  invention  was 
accomplished,  whether  the  discovery  be  by  accident,  or  by 
sudden,  or  by  long  and  laborious  thought.^ 

The  English  decisions  under  their  patent  law  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  statute  of  monopolies  of  2]  Ja.  I.  c. 
3.  contains  the  provision  under  which  patents  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  for  new  and  useful  inventions,  are  grant- 
ed. It  does  not  confine  the  privilege  to  British  subjects. 
It  applies  to  ^'  the  true  and  first  inventor  of  any  manner  of 
new  manufactures  within  the  realm  ;  and  it  has  been  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  entitle  the  party  to  a  patent,  that  his  inven- 
tion was  new  in  England^  and  that  it  was  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  patentee  acquired  the  discovery  by  study  or  travel. 
The  policy  of  the  law  was  equally  answered  in  either 
case.®     It  is  allowed  in  England,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  take 


a  Woodcock  v.  Parker,  1  G(U.  Rep.  438.  Whittemore  v.  Cutter, 
Ibid.  478.  Odiome  v.  Winkley,  2  Ibid.  51.  Lowell  v.  Lewis, 
1  M(uon*8  Rep.  182.  Evans  v.  EatoD,  7  Wheat.  Rep.  356.  Dixon  v. 
Moyer,  4  Waah.  Cir.  Rep.  68. 

b  Earle  v.  Sawyer,  4  J^aton'e  Rep.  1. 

e  Edgeberry  y.  Stephensj  2  SaUe.  Rep.  AAl.  Darcy  v.  Allen,  Aby, 
182, 183.  Lewis  v.  Marling,  1  lAoyd  Sf  Weltby't  Rep.  28.  4  Cart,  tf 
Payne^  52.  S.  C.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  language  of  the 
statute  of  James,  and  from  the  construction  given  to  it  by  Lord  Coke 
himself,  3  but.  184.,  (and  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
house  of  commons  which  reported  the  bill,)  the  patentee  himself  must 
have  been  the  true  andfirgt  ifwenlor ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
foundation  for  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  in  Edgeberry  v.  Stephens. 
But  the  modem  received  doctrine  is  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
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out  a  patent  for  an  addition  or  improvement  in  any  former 
invention  or  machine/  But  the  invention  must  be  new 
and  nseful,  and  the  specification  intelligible,  and  accurately 
describe  it ;  and  if  it  covers  more  than  is  actually  new  and 
useful,  it  destroys  the  patent,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  supported  ;  and  a  patent  was 
declared  void,  because  it  extended  to  a  whole  watch,  when 
the  invention  was  of  a  particular  movement  only.^ 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies  by  action  for  vio- 
lation of  a  patent  right,  the  party  in  possession  will  be  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right,  by  injunction,  provided 
he  has  had  exclusive  possession  of  some  duration.  If  the 
right  be  doubtful,  the  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  by 
injunction,  until  the  patentee  has  first  established  the  valid- 
ity of  his  patent  in  a  court  of  law.<^ 


of  Lord  Holt ;  and  this  id  the  sense  of  the  English  law,  as  understood 
by  Mp.  Justice  Story,  in  Earle  v.  Sawyer,  4  Mason's  Rep.  8. ;  thougrh 
it  was  admitted,  that  the  law  in  the  United  States  was  different,  and 
required  the  patentee  to  be  absolviely  the  first  invmtor  of  the  machine, 
in  its  simple,  or  in  its  combined  character. 

a  Morris  v.  Branson,  cited  in  2  H.  Blacks.  Rep.  489.     Boulton  v. 
BulJ,  Ifnd.  463.     Hornblower  v.  Boulton,  8  Term  Rep.  95. 

b  Hill  V.  Thompson,  8  Tawnt.  Rep.  375.    3  Merivale*s  Rep.  629. 
Jessop*8  case,  cited  in  2  H,  Blacks.  Rep.  489. 

e  Sullivan  v.  Red6eld,  1  Pome's  Rep.  441.  Hill  v.  Thompson,  3 
Merivale's  Rep.  622.  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingen,  9  Johns.  Rep.  50^. 
The  measure  of  damages  is,  in  each  case,  a  matter  of  fact  for  the 
discretion  of  the  jury,  under  the  circumstances ;.  and  the  better 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  the  legal  operation  of  the  verdict,  in  a  case 
of  piracy  for  making  and  using  a  patented  niachiiie,  (wliatcver  mea- 
sure of  damages  may  be  given,)  to  transfer  to  the  defendant  the  fu- 
tare  right  to  the  use  of  the  machine.  A  verdict  and  judgment  against 
a  trespasser,  for  using  the  machine  for  one  period,  is  no  bar  to  a  like 
•  action  for  the  use  in  another  and  subsequent  period.  Whitt^more 
v.  Cutter.  1  CkUL  Rep.  478.  Earle  v.  Sawyer,  4  Mason's  Rep.  12~ 
14.  The  law  of  patents,  in  France,  is  founded  on  decrees  of  the 
constituent  assembly  of  the  31st  December,  1790,  and  I4th  May,  1791 ; 
and  it  assures  to  inventors  of  discoveries  in  the  arts,  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, thejexclusive  right  to  make  and  sell  their  discoveries ;  and 
makes  no  distinction  between  Frenchmen  and  foreigners.  The  patent 
may  be  .taken  out  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  W  the  option  of  the 
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(2.)  As  to  copyrights  of  authors. 

The  authors  of  books,  maps,  charts  and  musical  compo- 
sitions, and  the  inventors  and  designers  of  prints,  cuts  and 
engravings,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  residents 
therein,  are  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  of  printing,  re- 
printing, publishing  and  vending  them,  for  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years,  from  the  time  of  recording  the  title 
thereof;  and  if  the  author,  inventor  or  designer,  or  any  of 
them,  where  the  work  was  originally  composed  and  made 


patentee^  under  the  cliargre  of  a  tax  proportioned  to  the  time;  and 
whoever  first  imports  a  foreign  discovery  or  improvement,  is  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  an  inventor.  The  patentee  must  exhibit  a  true 
and  accurate  specification  of  the  principles,  plans  and  models  of  his 
discovery  or  importation.  If  he  obtains  a  patent  for  the  same  object 
in  a  foreign  country,  he  forfeits  his  French  patent.  The  French  ju- 
risprudence, on  this  point,  is  very  fully  considered  by  A.  C.  Renouard, 
in  his  Traits  des  Brevets  d'lnvention,  de  Perfectionntment  et  d'lmpor' 
tatioriy  Paris,  1825.  The  same  questions  concerning  priority  of  in- 
vention, and  the  requisite  proofs,  have  disturbed  the  French  tribunals, 
which  have  so  long  been  agitated  in  ours.  {Rqferloirt  de  JuriMprU" 
dence,  tit.  Brevet  d' Invention,  QtiestionM  de  Droit,  tom.  v.  187.)  The 
law  as  to  patents  for  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  rests  upon  an  imperial  decree  of  the  8th 
December,  1820.  By  that  decree,  foreigners,  residents  and  non- 
residents, may  obtain  patents  on  the  same  terms  as  the  native  sub- 
jects. The  objects  of  the  patents  are  neu>  discoveries ;  but  those 
are  considered  as  new,  which,  although  known  in  other  countries, 
are  not,  at  the  time  of  the  application,  in  practical  use  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  nor  specifically  described  in  any  printed  work.  The  pa- 
tents may  be  taken  out  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  application  for  them 
must  describe  accurately  and  minutely  the  invention,  discovery,  or 
improvement,  and  be  accompanied  with  models^  if  the  nature  of  the 
case  requires  them.  The  patentee  must  put  his  invention  into  prac- 
tice within  one  year  from  the  date  of  tlie  patent,  or  he  forfeits  it.  See 
the  substance  of  the  Austrian  decree,  published  in  April,  1824,  by  the 
Austrian  consul,  at  New- York.  The  Spanish  patent  law  is  founded 
oh  a  decree  of  the  king  and  cortes,  of  14th  October,  1620.  It 
grants  a  monopoly  of  any  art  or  manufacture,  to  the  inventor,  for  ten 
years ;  to  him  who  improves  it,  for  six  years;  and  to  him  who  imports 
it,  for  five  years.  The  law  is  well  drawn  and  guarded,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  the  treatise  of  M.  Renouard. 
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by  more  than  one  person,  be  living,  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  resident  therein,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
or,  being  dead,  shall  have  left  a  widow,  or  child  or  children, 
either  or  all  then  living,  he  or  they  are  entitled  to.  the  same 
exclusive  right  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years,  on 
complying  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  act  of  congress. 
Those  terms  are,  that  the  author  or  proprietor,  before  pub- 
lication, deposit  a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book,  map, 
chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut  or  engraving,  in  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  district  wherein  he  resides,  and  which 
copy  is  to  be  recorded ;  and  that  he  cause  to  be  inserted  on 
the  title  page,  or  the  page  next  following,  of  each,  and 
every  edition  of  the  book,  and  cause  to  be  impressed  on  the 
face  of  the  map,  chart,  musical  composition,  print,  cut  or 
engraving,  or  ypon  the  title  or  frontispiece  of  a  volume  of  the 
same,  the  following  words,  **  Entered  according  to  the  act 

of  congress,  in  the  year ,  by  A.  B.,  in  the  clerk's  office 

of  the  district  court  of—."  (as  the  case  may  be.)  He 
is  then,  within  three  months  after  publishing  the  book  or 
oUier  wotk  as  aforesaid,  to  cause  to  be  delivered  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  district  court,  who  is  once 
in  every  year  to  transmit  a  certified  list  of  all  such  records^of 
copyright,  and  the  several  books  or  other  works  deposited 
as  aforesaid,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  preserved  in  his 
office.  The  violation  of  the  copyright  thus  duly  secured, 
is  guarded  against  by  adequate  penalties  and  forfeitures. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  copyright,  the  title  of  the  work 
must  be  again  recorded,  and  a  copy  of  the  work  delivered 
to  the  clerk  of  the  district,  and  the  entry  of  the  record  no- 
ticed as  aforesaid  at  the  beginning  of  the  work;  and  all  these 
regulations  must  be  complied  with,  within  six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term.  And  in  addition  to  these 
regulations,  the  author  or  proprietor  must,  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  the  renewal,  cause  a  copy  pf  the  record  there- 
of to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the  public  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  four  weeks.* 

9 " 

a  Act  of  Congress,  3d  February,  1831. 
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It  was  for  some  time  the  prevailing  and  better  opinion  in 
England,  that  authors  had  an  exclusive  copyright  at  com* 
mon  law,  as  permanent  as  the  property  of  an  estate ;  and 
that  the  statute  of  Anne,  protecting  by  penalties  that  right 
for  fourteen  years,  was  only  an  additional  sanction,  and 
made  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.  This  point  came 
at  last  to  be  questioned ;  and  it  became  the  subject  of  a  very 
serious  litigation  in  the  court  of  E.  B.  It  was  debated  at 
the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  with  great  exertion  of  talent, 
and  a  very  extensive  erudition  and  skill  in  jurisprudence.  It 
was  decided,  that  every  author  had  a  common  law  right  in 
perpetuity,  independent  of  statute,  to  the  exclusive  printing 
and  publishing  his  original  compositions.*  The  court  were 
not  unanimous;  and  the  subsequent  decision  of  the  house  of 
lords,  in  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  in  February,  1774,  settled 
this  very  litigated  question  against  the  opinion  of  the  E.  B., 
by  establishing  that  the  common  law  right  of  action  (if  any 
existed)  could  not  be  exercised  beyond  the  time  limited  by 
the  statute  of  Anne.^ 

The  act  of  congress  is  declared  not  to  extend  to  prohibit 
the  importation  or  vending,  printing  or  publishing  within 
the  United  States,  any  map,  chart  or  book,  musical  com-* 
position,  print  or  engraving,  written,  composed  or  made 
by  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  resi* 
dent  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

The  statute  of  Anne  had  a  provision  against  the  scarcity 
of  editions  and  exorbitancy  of  price.  The  act  of  congress 
has  no  such  provision ;  and  it  leaves  authors  to  regulate,  in 
their  discretion,  the  number  agad  price  of  their  books,  calcu- 
lating (and  probably  very  correctly)  that  the  interest  an  au- 
thor has  in  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale  of  his  work,  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  price  reasonable^  and  the  market  well 
supplied.  The  act  of  congress,  though  taken  generally  from 
the  provisions  in  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  c.  19.,  varies  from 


a  Miller  v.  Taylor,  4  Burr.  Rep.  2303. 

6  Donaldson  v.  Becket,  4  Burr.  Rep.  2408.     7  Bro.  P.  C.   88. 
S.  C.     Beckford  v.  Hood,  7  Term  Rep.  620. 
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it  in  several  respects.  The  statute  of  Anne  does  not  discri- 
minate, as  the  act  of  congress  does,  between  natives  and  fo- 
reignerSf  or  require  any  previous  residence  of  the  latter, 
but  grants  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  every  author  of  any 
book.  The  statute  of  Anne  renewed  the  copyright,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  years,  if  the  author  be  then  livhig, 
for  another  term  of  fourteen  years,  without  any  re-entry  and 
republication,  as  is  required  with  us.  In  one  respect,  au- 
thors with  us  are  exempted  from  an  exceedingly  onerous 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  That 
statute  required  not  only  the  title  of  the  book  to  be  entered 
at  stationers'  hall,  but  nine  copies  to  be  deposited  there  for 
the  use  of  the  libraries  of  the  two  universities,  and  other 
libraries  ;  and  the  statute  of  54  Geo.  III.  has  since  enlarged 
the  number  to  eleven  copies,  by  requiring  two  copies  for 
libraries  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the  case  of  splendid  and 
expensive  publications,  supporting  only  a  few  copies,  this 
requisition  is  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  author.  The  sta- 
tute of  8  Geo.  II.  c.  13.,  securing  the  privilege  of  copyright 
for  twenty-eight  years  to  the  inventors  of  prints  and  engra- 
vings, did  not  require  the  deposit  of  any  copies  for  public 
uses  ;  whereas  the  act  of  congress  requires  the  like  entry, 
publication  and  deposit,  in  the  case  of  historical  and  other 
prints,  as  in  the  case  of  books.  The  statute  of  54  Geo. 
III.  has  greatly  improved  upon  the  statute  of  Anne,  and 
gives  to  the  author  at  once  the  full  term  of  twenty-eight 
years  ;  and  if  he  be  living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  then  for 
the  residue  of  his  life.^ 


a  Under  the  English  statute,  of  54  Geo,  IIT.,  the  omission  to  enter 
the  work  at  stationers'  hall,  only  deprives  the  author  of  the  penalties 
given  to  him  for  breach  of  the  copyright,  and  subjects  him  to  certain 
small  forfeitures;  and  his  exclusive  copyright  still  exists,  and  he  may 
sue  fur  damages  on  the  violation  of  it.  Beckford  v^  Hood,  7  Term 
Rep,  620.  The  act  of  congress  is  not  susceptible  of  that  construc- 
tion. 

The  French  law  of  copyright  is  founded  on  the  republican  de- 
cree of  the  19th  July,  1793,  which  gave  to  authors  of  writings  of  all 
kinds,  composers  of  music,  painters  and  engravers,  a  right  for  life  in 
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The  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress securing  to  authors  the  copyright  of  their  produc- 
tions, belongs  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  but  there 


their  works,  and  to  their  heirs,  for  ten  years  after  their  deaths,  with 
strong  provisions  against  the  invasion  of  such  literary  property.  One 
copy  was  to  he  deposited  in  the  national  library.  The  imperial  de- 
cree of  the  5th  February,  1810,  made  some  modifications  of  that  law, 
and  gave  the  right  to  the  author  for  life,  and  to  his  wife,  if  she  sur- 
vived, for  her  life,  and  to  their  children,  for  twenty  years;  and  the 
right  was  secured  by  adequate  civil  penalties.  A  number  of  interest- 
ing questions  have  been  discussed  and  decided  in  the  French  tribu- 
nals, under  the  above  law ;  and  they  are  reported  in  the  Repertoire  de 
Jurisprudence^  par  Merlin,  tit.  CorUrefa^an,  s.  1 — 15.;  and  in  his 
Quettioiu  de  DroU,  tit.  ProprUU  LUteraire^  s.  1,2.  In  the  case 
of  Masson  &  Besson  v.  Moutardier  &  Leclerc,.in  the  latter  work, 
8.  1.,  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Prench  Academy,  with 
colourable  additions  only,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  fraudulent  vio- 
lation of  the  copjrright;  and  Merlin  has  preserved  his  elaborate  and 
eloquent  argument  in  support  of  literary  property.  In  the  case  of 
Lahante  &,  fionnemaison  v.  Sieber,  the  question  was  concerning  the 
rights  of  foreign  authors ;  and  it  was  decided^  and  settled  on  appeal, 
in  March,  1810,  that  the  French  assignee  of  a  literary  or  musicSil 
work,  not  published  abroad,  acquired  in  France*  sfter  copforming  to 
the  usual  terms  of  the  French  law,  before  any  publicaJtUm  abroad^  the 
exclusive  copyright  under  the  law  of  1793.  See  Que$Uon»  de  DroU^ 
tit  ProprUU  LiUeraire,  8.2.  It  is  understood  to  be  lawful  to  pub* 
lish  in  France,  without  the  permisuon  of  the  author,  a  work  already 
published  in  a  fi)reign  country^  Repertoire^  ub.  «i^«  s.  1^.  The 
French  law  is  much  more  liberal  in  the  protection  of  iirtellectiial  pro- 
ductions to  authors  and  their  heirs,  than  either  the  English  or  our 
American  law;  and  it  is  a  eurious  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
that  the  French  national  convention,  in  July,  1793,  should  have  bu- 
sied themselves  with  the  project  of  a  law  of  that  kind,  when  the  whole 
republic  was  at  that  time  in  the  most  violent  convulsions,  and  the 
combined  armies  were  invading  France,  and  besieging  Valencienneff; 
when  Paris  was  one  scene  of  sedition,  terror,  proscription,  imprison- 
ment and  judicial  massacre,  under  the  forms  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal ;  when  the  convention  had  just  been  mutilated  by  its  own 
denunciation  and  imprisonment  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
party,  and  the  whole  nation  was  preparing  to  rise  in  a  mass  to  expel 
the  invaders.  If  the  production  of  such  a  law,  at  such  a  crisis,  be  not 
resolvable  into  mere  vanity  and  affectation,  then  indeed  we  may  well 
say,  with  Mr.  Hume,  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  with  itself,  mmI 
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are  no  deciaioos  in  print  on  the  subject,  and  we  mast  recur 
Ant  instroction  to  principles  settled  by  the  English  decisions 
onder  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  which  are,  no  doubti  essen- 
tially applicable  to  the  rights  of  authors  under  the  act  of 
congress. 

It  was  decided  in  Coleman  v.  Wathen^^  that  the  acting 
of  a  dramatic  composition  on  the  stage  was  not  a  pubRca- 
tion  within  the  statute.  The  plaintiff  had  purchased  from 
O'Keefe  the  copyright  of  an  entertainment  called  the 
Agreeable  Surprite^  and  the  defendant  represented  this  piece 
upon  the  stage.  The  mere  act  of  repeating  such  a  perform- 
ance from  memory,  was  held  to  be  no  publication.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  take  down,  from  the  mouths  of  the  actors,  the 
words  of  a  dramatic  composition,  which  the  author  had  oc- 
casionally suffered  to  be  acted,  but  never  printed  or  publish- 
ed, and  to  publish  it  from  the  notes  so  taken  down,  was 
deemed  a  breach  of  right;  and  the  publication  of  the  copy 
so  taken  down  (being  the'  farce  entitled  Love  a  la  Mode^) 
was  restrained  by  injunciion.^  Since  the  case  above 
mentioned,  injunctions  have  been  granted  in  chancery  even 


so  easily  do  gentle,  pacific  and  generous  sentiments  ally  both  with 
the  most  heroic  courage,  and  the  fiercest  barbarity ! 

There  is  a  disposition  in  Fronce  to  enlarge  still  further  the  term  of 
an  author's  property  in  his  works ;  and  tiie  commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  king  to  frame  a  new  law  on  the  subject,  reported,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1826,  the  draft  of  a  law,  in  which  they  proposf^d  to  give  to  au- 
thors and  artists  of  works  of  all  kinds,  property  in  their  works  for 
life,  and  to  their  legal  representatives  for  fifty  years  from  their  deaths ; 
and  copyright  in  a  work  to  be  protected  from  piracy  by  representa- 
tion, as  well  as  from  piracy  by  publication.  In  Germany,  copyright 
is  perpetual;  but  it  cannot  be  of  much  value,  fbr  there  is  no  one  uni- 
form Germanic  legislation  on  the  subject,  to  protect  copyright  among 
80  many  independent  states,  using  a  commoh  language.  This  case 
of  Germany  shows  how  important  it  was  in  this  country,  that  the  law 
of  copyrirht  should  rest  on  the  broad  basis  of  federal  jurisdiction 
By  the  law  in  Russia,  as  establislied  in  1820,  copyright  in  books  and 
translations  is  secured  to  an  author  for  life,  and  to  his  heirs,  after  his 
death,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  nu  such  right  can  be  sold  for  debt. 

a  5  Term  Rep,  245. 

h  Mackiin  v.  Richardson,  Atnh,  Jiep,  694. 
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against  the  meting  of  a  dramatic  work  without  the  contfent  of 
the  proprietor;^  and  the  narrow  and  unreasonable  constrac- 
tion  given  to  the  claims  of  aa  author  by  the  K.  B.,  seems  to 
have  been  very  properly  enlarged  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. But  as  the  lord  chancellor,  as  late  as  1822,  took 
the  opinion  of  the  court  of  K.  B.  whether  an  action  would 
lie  for  pubUcly  acting,  and  representing  for  profit,  a  tragedy 
altered  for  the  stage,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  copyright ;  and  as  that  opinion  was  ugainst  the  action, 
it  is  probable  the  rule  in  chancery  will  conform  to  that  at 
law>  In  England,  there  may  be  relief  granted  against  the 
piratical  publication  for  profit,  of  lectures  delivered  orally, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  the  pupils.*  But  relief 
for  such  an  injury  does  not  seem  to  come  within  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
rights ;  and  if  it  can  be  afforded  at  all,  it  must  be  upon  th^ 
principles  of  the  common  law,  under  the  state  jurisdictions.^ 

If  an  author  first  publishes  abroad,  and  does  not  use  due 
diligence  to  publish  in  England,  and  another  fairly  publishes 
his  work  in  England,  it  is  held,  that  he  cannot  sue  for  a 
breach  of  copyright.  Whether  the  act  of  printing  and 
publishing  abroad  makes  the  work  publici  Juris,  is  not  de- 
cided. It  becomes  so  if  the  author  does  not  promptly  print 
and  publish  in  England ;  and  the  statute  of  Anne  had  a  re- 
ference to  publications  in  England,  and  it  was  them  only 
that  it  intended  to  protect.^' 

An  injunction  to  restrain  the  publication  of  unpublished 


a  Morris  v.  Harris,  and  Morris  v.  Kelly,  cited  in  Eden  on  in^wic- 
Hcnsf  198. 

b  Murray  v.  Elliston,  5  Bam,  fy  Aid.  657. 

e  Abernethey  v.  Hutehinson,  reported  in  Jfamgham  on  LUerary 
PntpeHy^  147—154. 

d  In  Clayton  v.  Stone,  decided  in  the  circuit  court  of  the^  United 
States,  at  New-York,  December,  1828,  it  was  held,  that  a|>me  ciir- 
renif  published  in  a  aemi-weekly  newspaper,  was  not  a  booky  within 
the  act  of  congress,  because  not  a  work  of  science  or  learning,  but 
of  mere  industry. 

e  Clementi  v.  Walker,  2  Bom.  V  Crm.  861. 
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maaiucripU  has  been  fra^iiently  granted  in  England }»  and 
on  the  (pronndi  that  the  antbor  bad  a  property  in  an  nnpob- 
fished  work  independent  of  the  statute.^  Literary  properly 
if  the  ownership  to  which  an  author  is  entitled  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript  of  his  literary  work ;  and  the  identity  of 
the  work  condsts  in  the  sentiment  and  language.  It  it, 
clearly  the  author's  exclusive  right,  inasmuch  as  it  is  crealed 
by  his  own  labour  aud  invention ;  and  the  reason  and  moral 
sense  of  mankind  acquiesce  in  the  solidity  of  the  title* 
The  act  of  congress  says,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  unless  he  shall,  before  publication, 
record  the  book  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  district  court,  by 
depositing  apritUed  copy  of  the  title  with  the  clerk;  but 
there  is  another  section  of  the  act  which  declares,  that  if 
any  person  shall  print  or  publish  any  manuscript,  without 
the  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor,  (he  being  a  citizen 
or  resident  of  the  United  States,)  he  shall  be  responsible  in 
damages  by  a  special  action  on  the  case*  The  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  authorized  to  grant  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  rights  of  authors  and  inventors,  and 
to  protect  manuscripts  from  piratical  publication^^'  No 
length  of  time  will  authorize  the  publication  of  an  au- 
thor's original  manuscript  without  his  consent.  In  Eng- 
land, the  publication  of  private  letters,  forming  a  literary 
composition,  has  been  restrained,  on  the  ground  of  a  joint 
property  existing  in  the  writer  as  well  as  in  the  person  to 
whom  the  letters  were  addressed.  The  letters  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  others,  and  the  letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  were 
prevented  from  a  surreptitious  and  unauthorized  publication 
by  the  process  of  injunction.^     In  the  case  of  Percival  v. 


a  Eden  on  Injunctions,  199,  200. 

6  Puke  of  Queensberry  v.  Shebbeare,  2  Eden' a  Rep,  329.  Soa- 
,  they  V.  Sherwood,  2  J^erivaWs  Rep.  435.  Macklin  v.  Richardson, 
Anib.  Rep.  694.     White  v.  Gcrock,  2  Bam.  ^  Aid.  298. 

c  Act  of  Congress,  3d  February,  1831,  s.  9. 

d  Pope  V.  Curl,  2  Atk.  Rep.  342.  Thompson  v.  Stanhope,  Amb. 
Rep.  737.    In  1804,  the  court  of  sessions,  in  Scotland,  interdicted,  at 
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Pkiff0f^  the  vice  chancellor  faeld^  that  private  letters,  having 
the  character  of  literary  composition^  were  within  the  spirit 
of  the  act  protecting  literaiy  property ;  and  that  by  sending 
a  letter-the  writer  did  not  give  the  receiver  the  right  topnV 
lish  it.  Bat  the  court  would  not  interfere  to  restrain  die 
publication  of  commercial  or  friendly  letterSf  except  under 
iCiicamstances.  The  publication  or  production  of  burineu 
lettersi  might  often  be  necessary  in  one's  own  defence.  If 
the  publication  of  private  letters  would  be  a  breach  of  trust, 
the  publication  has  been,  and  may  be  restrained.^  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  this  branch 
of  equity  jurisdiction,  relative  to  the  publication  of  manu- 
scripts and  private  correspondence.  The  publication  of 
private  letters  ought  to  be  restrained,  when  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  confidence  and  trust,  as  letters  of  courtship;  or 
when  injarious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  will  not  lend  their  protection 
to  works  which  are  evidently  injurious  to  the  public  morals 
or  peace,  or  an  oflfence  against  decency,  or  are  libels  upon 
individuals.* 

A  copyright  may  exist  in  a  translation  as  much  as  in  an 
original  composition^  and  whether  it  be  produced  by  per- 
sonid  application  and  expense,  or  by  gift.<^  A  copyright 
may  exist  in  part  of  a  work,  without  having  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  whole.  Gray's  poems  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  additional  pieces,  by  Mason ;   and  Lord  Ba- 


the instance  of  the  children,  the  publication  of  the  manuscript  letters 
of  the  poet  Bums.  Cadell  &  Davies  v.  Stewart,  cited  in  VBelPg 
Com.  116.  n. 

a2Ve8,if  Bea.  19. 

b  Percival  v.  Phippe,  a  Vet.  ^  Bea.  27.  Earl  of  Granard  ?.  Dun- 
kin,  1  BM  4*  B,  209.  Denis  v.  Leclerc,  1  JUariin's  Loidt.  Rep. 
297. 

e  Fores  v.  Johnes,  4  Etp,  JV*.  P.  Rep.  97.  Hime  v.  Dale,  2  Cdmpb. 
Rq>,  27.  n.  Southey  v.  Sherwood,  2  JHeriwHe't  Rep.  435.  Walcot 
V.  Walker,  7  Vet.  1.  Murray  v.  Benbow,  and  Lawrence  v.  Smith, 
decided  in  1822,  and  cited  in  Maugham  on  Literary  Property,  90,  91. 

d  Wyatt  V.  Barnard,  3  Ves.  if  Bea.  77. 
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tfaont  protected,  by  injuQctioo,  the  ananthoriied  pabKca- 
tion  of  the  additions.*    So,  Lord  Hardwicke  restrained  a 
defi»dant  from  printing  Milton's  Paradise  Lost/ with  Dr. 
Newton's  notes.^     A  mere  colourable   abridgment  of   a 
book  is  an  evasion  of  the  statnte,  and  will  be  restruned  9 
but,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  observed,  this  will  not  apply  to  a 
real  and  fair  abridgment;  for  an  abridgment  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  called  a  new  book.    It  is  very  often  ex- 
tremdy  useful,  and  displays  equally  the  invention,  learning, 
and  judgment  of  the  author.^    A  bona  fide  abridgment  of 
Hawkesworth's  Voyages  has  been  held  no  violaUon  of  the 
original    copyright.^      So,  an  abridgment  of  Johnson's 
Rasselas,  given  as  an  abstract  in  the  Annual  Register,  was 
held  not  to  be  a  piratical  invasion  of  the  cop3nright,  but  in- 
nocent, and  not  injurious  to  the  original  work.® 

A  person  cannot,  under  the  pretence  of  quotation,  pub- 
lish either  the  whole,  or  any  material  part  of  another's 
work;  but  he  may  lise,  what  is  in  all  cases  very  difficult  to 
define,  fair  quotation.  A  man  may  adopt  part  of  the  work 
of  another.  The  quo  animo  is  the  inquiry  in  these  cases. 
The  question  is,  whether  it  be  a  legitimate  use  of  another's 
publication,  in  the  exercise  of  a  mental  operation,  deserving 
the  character  of  an  original  work.'  If  an  encyclopiedia 
or  review  should  copy  so  much  of  a  book  as  to  serve  as  a 


a  Mason  v.  Murray,  cited  in  1  Eatft  Rep.  360. 

b  Lord  Kenyon,  in  1  EaH's  Rep.  361.  Tonson  v.  Walker,  1762. 
3  Stoantl,  R^,  671.  Though  there  was  nothing  new  in  MiU(m*s 
Paradiit  LoH^  with  Pfewton's  notes,  except  the  notes,  Lord  Hard- 
wicke granted  an  injunction  against  the  whole  book ;  but  tfie  rule 
ieems  now  to  be,  that  chancery  cannot  grant  an  injunction  against 
the  whole  of  a  booky  on  account  of  the  pir^cal  quality  of  a  part,  un- 
less the  part  pirated  is  such,  that  granting  an  injunction  against 
that  part  necessarily  destroys  the  whole.  -  An  action  at  law  may 
be  brought /or  pirating  a  part.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Mawman  v.  Tegg,  2 
RuiselVe  Rep.  398. 

c  Gyles  v.  WUcox,2  ^0:.  R^.  141. 

d  Anon.  LoJVe  Rep.  775. 

€  Dodsley  v.  Kinneraley,  Amb.  Rep.  403. 

/  Wilkins  v.  Aikin,  17  Fei.  422. 
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sabstitate  for  it,  it  becomes  an  actionable  violation  of  literal^ 
property,  even  without  the  atdmuM  furandi.  If  so  nmdi 
be  extracted  as  to  communicate  the  same  knowledge  as  the 
original  work,  it  is  a  violation  of  copyright.  It  miisI  not 
be  in  substance  a  copy.  An  encyclopaedia  most  not  be  al- 
lowed, by  its  transcripts^  to  sweep  up  all  modem  works. 
It  would  be  a  recipe  for  completely  breakbg  down  liteiafy 
property." 

The  act  of  congress  of  1831  (and  of  which  ibe  substance 
has  been  giyen  in  the  preceding  pages)  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  privilege  of  copyright  beyond  that  which  ensted 
under  the  acts  of  congress  of  1 790  and  1 802.  Under  those 
acts,  the  exclusive  right  of  printing,  publishing  and  vending, 
was  confined  to  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  jrears,  if  the 
author  should  be  livmg  when  the  first  term  expired.  The 
act  of  1831  extends  and  continues  to  the  proprietors  of 
copyrights  then  existing,  and  not  expured  when  the  act 
passed,  the  benefit  of  all  its  provisions  for  the  enlarged 
term  given  by  the  act,  to  be  computed  from  the  Ume  of  the 
first  entry  of  the  copyright  under  the  former  statutes,  and 
with  the  like  privilege  of  renewal,  as  is  provided  in  relatioa 
to  copyrights  originally  secured  under  the  act  of  1831. 
All  the  provisions  and  remedies  intended  for  the  protection 
land  security  of  copyrights,  are  declared  to  extend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietors  of  copyrights  already  obtained  ac^ 
cording  to  law,  during  the  extended  term  thereof,  innhe 
same  manner  as  if  the  copyright  had  been  entered  and  se- 
cured under  the  new  act. 

Under  the  English  law,  it  is  understood  that  If  the  author 
has  assigned  away  his  right  generally,  and  outlives  the 
period  of  28  years,  his  assignee,  by  the  general  assignment, 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  resulting  term  of  fourteen  years 
more.  Such  a  contingent  right  in  the  author  himself,  will 
pass  by  the  getieral  assignment  of  all  his  interest  in  the  copy* 

a  Roworth  v.  Wilkes,!  Campb.Jf.  P.  Rep.  94. 
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rigfaU*  But  if  the  anthor  dies  before  the  expiration  of  thlr 
period  entitliiig  him  to  a  renewal,  his  personal  representa- 
tives, and  not  the  asagnee/  are  entitled  to  the  renewal> 
The  language  of  the  act  of  congress,  giving  the  right  of  re- 
newal, in  case  of  the  author's  death,  to  his  widow  stnci 
children,  would  seem  to  require  the  same  construction,  and 
to  have  intended  a  personal  benefit  to  the  widow  and  child- 
ren* The  statute  speaks  of  the  widow  and  children  in  a 
restrictive  sense,  as  a  descriptio  persanamm;  and  it  says 
that  ihejf  shdl  be  entitled  to  the  renewal  of  the  copyright, 
on  complying  with  certun  terms. 

The  justice  and  policy  of  securing  to  ingenious  and  leam^ 
ed  men  the  profit  of  their  discoveries  and  intellectual  labour, 
were  very  ably  stated  by  the  court  of  K.  B.  in  the  great  case 
of  Miller  V.  Taylor.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  contain  the  declared  sense  of  this  country  in  favour 
of  some  reasonable  provision  for  the  security  of  their  pro<- 
dnctions.  The  former  law  of  congress  afibrded  only  a 
scanty  and  inadequate  protection,  and  did  not  rise  to  a  level 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,.  But  the  recent  statute 
has  made  liberal  amends,  and  redeemed  the  government  of 
our  country  firom  the  reproach  to  which  it  had  been  ex- 
posed. Lord  Camden  once  declaimed  against  literary  pro- 
perty. **  Glory,"  said  he,  "  is  the  reward  of  science,  and 
those  who  deserve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  It  was  not 
for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton  and  Loeke  instructed 
and  delighted  the  world."  In  answer  to  thi»  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  most  illustrious  writers  in  every  branch  of  science, 
within  the  last  half  century,  have  reaped  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, as  well  as  immortal  fame,  firom  the  fruits  of  their  pen. 
The  experiment  in  Great  Britain,  has  proved  the  utility,  a« 
well  as  the  justice,  of  securing  a  liberal  recompense  to  in- 
tellectual labour ;  and  the  prospect  of  gain  has  not  been 
found,  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Robertson,  or  Gibbon,  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  either  to  extinguish  the  ardour  of  genius, 
or  abate  the  love  of  true  glory. 


a'  Carnany.  Bowles,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  80. 
b  PeUrgdorjgfs  Abr.  vol.  vi.  665. 
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OP  TITLC  TO   PERSONAL   PROPHETT  BY  UlAIfSFSR  BT 
ACT  OF  LAW. 

Goods  and  chattels  may  change  owners  by  act  of  law,  in 
the  cases  of  forfeiture,  succession,  marriage,  judgment,  in- 
solvency and  intestacy*  Those  of  succession  and  marriage 
have  already  been  considered,  and  I  shall  now  confine  my- 
self to  the  other  means  of  acquiring  tide  to  chattels  by  act 
of  law* 

I.  By  foffeiiure. 

The  title  of  government  to  goods  by  forfeiture,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crimes,  is  confined,  in  New-Tork,  to  the^ase  of 
treason.  The  right,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  de- 
pends, probably,  upon  local  statute  law ;  and  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  has  been  to  condemn  forfeiture  of  pro- 
perty, at  least  in  cases  of  felony,  as  being  an  unnecessary 
and  hard  ptinishment  of  the  felon's  posterity.  Every  per- 
son convicted  of  any  manner  of  treason,  under  the  laws  of 
New-York,  forfeits  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  also  his  lands 
and  tenements,  during  his  lifetime ;  but  the  rights  of  all 
third  persons,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
treason,  are  saved.*  Forfeiture  of  proper^jr  for  crimes  in 
any  other  case,  is  expressly  abolished  ;^  and  even  the  at- 


a  JV.  r.  Reeked  SiahiUs,  vol.  i.  284.  s.  1, 2. ;  voL  iL  666.  s.  8.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  attontey  g^eneral,  to  recover  by  ^eetment 
real  estate  escheated  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New- York,  or  for- 
feited upon  any  conviction  or  outlawry  for  treason.  Ibid,  vol  i.  983, 
884. 

b  Ibid.  vol.  u.  701.  s.  22. 

Vol.  II.  49 
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tainder  of  treason  does  not  extend  to  corrupt  the  blood  of 
the  offender,  or  to  forfeit  the  dower  of  his  wife«»  The  for- 
feiture in  treason,  as  to  real  estate,  related,  at  common  law, 
back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  committed ;  and,  therefore, 
all  alienations  and  incumbrances  by  the  traitor,  between 
the  time  of  the  oflfence  and  the  conviction,  were  avoid- 
ed ;  but  the  forfeiture  of  his  goods  and  chattels  related 
only  to  the  time  of  the  conviction ;  and  all  sales  made  in 
good  faith,  and  without  fraud,  before  convictjon,  were 
good.** 

Forfeiture  of  estate,  and  corruption  of  blood,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  including  cases  of  treason 
are  abolished.<^  Forfeiture  of  property,  in  cases  of  treason 
and  felony,  was  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  must  exist 
at  this  day  in  the  jurisprudence  of  those  states  where  it  has 
not  been  abolished  by  their  constitutions,  or  by  statute.  Se- 
veral of  the  state  constitutions  have  provided,  that  no  attain^- 
der  of  treason  or  felony  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture  of  estate,  except  during  the  life  of  the  offender  ;^ 
and  some  of  them  have  taken  away  the  power  of  forfeiture 
absolutely,,  without  any  such  exception.^  There  are  other 
state  constitutions  which  impliedly  admit  the  existence  or 
propriety  of  the  power  of  forfeiture,  by  taking  away  the 
right  of  forfeiture  expressly  in  cases  of  suicide,  and  in  the 
case  of  deodand,  and  preserving  silence  as  to  other  cases ; 
and,  in  one  instance,'  forfeiture  of  property  is  limited  to  the 
cases  of  treason  and  murder. 

The  English  law  has  felt  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  statute  of 
7  AsmCf  c.  22.,  abolished,  after  the  death  of  the  pretender, 
forfeiture  for  treason  beyond  the  life  oft  the:  offender ;  and 

a  a:  F.  Reviied  SlahUes,  voL'i.  742.  s.  16.  Ibid.  vol.  i.  282-  Ibid. 
vol.  ii.  701.  8. 22.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  98.  s.  81. 

b  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  2.  c.  49.  fl.  30.    4  Blacks,  Com.  380. 

c  LaMi  of  U.  S.  20th  April,  1790,  c.  9.  8.  24. 

d  Constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Kentucky. 

•  Constitutionsof  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Misaouri. 

/  Constitution  of  Maryland. 
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thoQgh  the  statate  of  17  Geo.  II.  c.  29.  postponed  the  ope- 
ratidn  of  that  provision,  it  was  only  until  the  death  of  the 
pretender,  and  his  sons.  And,  by  a  bill  introduced  into 
parliament  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  1814,  and  afterwards, 
under  modifications,  passed  into  a  law,  corruption  of  blood, 
in  cases  of  felony,  except  murder,  was  abolished.*  The  in- 
genious and  spirited  defence  of  the  law  of  forfeiture,  which 
was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Yorke  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,b  and  in  which  he  insisted,  that  it  stood  on  ^' just, 
social  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  was  a  necessary 
safeguard  to  tiie  state,  whether  built  on  maxims  of  monar- 
chy or  freedom,"  has  failed  to  convince  the  judgment,  or 
satisfy  the  humanity  of  the  present  age. 

Government  succeeds,  as  of  course,  to  the  personal  and 
real  estate  of  the  intestate,  when  he  has  no  heirs,  or  next  of 
kin,  to  appear  and  claim  it ;  but  this  is  fbr  the  sake  of  order 
Bud  good  policy;  and  the  succession  in  such  cases  is  usually 
regulated  by  statute.* 

II.  By  judgment. 

On  a  recovery  by  law  in  an  action  of  trespass  or  trover, 
of  the  value  of  a  specific  chattel,  of  which  the  possession 
has  been  acquired  by  tort,  the  title  of  the  goods  is  altered 
by  the  recovery,  and  is  transferred  to  the  defendant ;  and  the 
damages  recovered  are  the  price  of  the  chattel  so  trans- 
ferred by  operation  of  law — solutiopreHi  emptiomsloco  ha- 
betur.  The  books  either  do  not  agree,  or  do  not  speak 
with  precision  on  the  point,  whether  the  transfer  takes 
place  in  contemplation  of  law,  upon  the  final  judgment 
merely,  or  whether  the  amount  of  the  judgment  must  first 
be  actually  paid  or  recovered  by  execution.    In  Brawn  v. 


a  This  was  the  statute,  64  Geo.  III.  c.  145.,  which  declared,  that 
no  attainder  fbr  felony,  murder  excepted,  should  extend  to  disinherit 
the  heir,  or  afiect  the  right  and  title  to  lands  beyond  the  life  of  the 
oflfisnder. 

6  CotmderaUont  on  tht  Law  of  ForfeUure/or  High  TreoMn, 

c  D(uu*i  Abr,  vol.  ir.  637, 638. 
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WattaHj^  Fennerp  J.,  said,  that  in  case  of  trespassi  after  tbc 
judgment  given,  the  property  of  the  goods  is  changed,  to 
that  the  former  proprietor  may  not  seize  them  again ;  and 
in  Adams  v.  BroughtoHj^  the  K.  6.  declared,  that  the  pro- 
perty in  the  goods  was  entirely  altered  by  the  judgment  ob- 
tained in  trover,  and  the  damages  recovered  were  the  price 
thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is  stated  in  Jenkins^ 
to  be,  that  if  one  person  recovers  damages  in  trespass  against 
another  for  taking  his  chattel,  *'  by  the  recovery  andexeair 
iion  done  thereon,"  the  property  of  the  chattel  is  vested 
in  the  trespasser  ;  and  in  the  Touchstone^  it  is  said,  that  if 
one  recovers  damages  of  a  trespasser  for  taking  his  goods, 
the  law  gives  him  the  property  of  the  goods,  ^'  because  he 
hath  paid  for  ikem.^^  The  rule  in  the  civil  law  was,  that 
when  the  wrongful  possessor  of  moveable  property,  who 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  restore  it,  had  been  condemned  in 
damages,  and  had  paid  the  same  to  the  original  proprietor, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  title.  The  Roman  and  the 
French  law  speak  of  the  change  of  rights  as  dependingr 
upon  the  payment  of  the  estimated  value.®  So,  also,  in 
the  modern  case  of  Drake  v.  MitcheUy^  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  observed,  that  he  always  understood  the  principle  of 
tramit  in  rem  judicatam  to  relate  only  to  the  particular 
cause  of  action  in  which  the  judgment  was  recovered,  ope* 
rating  as  a  change  of  remedy,  from  its  being  of  a  higher  na- 
ture than  before ;  and  that  a  judgment  recovered  in  any 
form  of  action,  was  still  but  a  security  for  the  original  cause 
of  action,  until  it  was  made  productive  in  satisfaction  to 
the  party ;  and  until  then  it  would  not  operate  to  change  any 
other  collateral  concurrent  remedy  which  the  party  might 


a  Cn)«  «/•  73* 
h  Andrew*  Rep.  18. 
c  Jenk.  Cent,  ease  88.  189. 
d  Shep.  Touch,  tit.  Ot/2. 

e  Dig.  6. 1.  35.  63.     Pothier,  TrniU  Droit  de  Propsim^  No.  3«4, 
/3  Eair»nep.1isy, 
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have.    This  is  the  more  reasonable,  if  not  the  more  autho- 
ritative conclusion  on  the  question.^ 

IIL  By  insolvency. 

It  has  been  found  necessaiy,  in  governments  which  antho- 
rite  personal  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  interpose 
and  provide  relief  to  the  debtor  in  cases  of  inevitable  mis- 
fortune ;  and  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  respect 
to  insolvent  merchants,  who  are  obliged,  by  the  habits,  the 
pursuits,  and  the  enterprising  nature  of  trade,  to  give 
and  receive  credit,  and  encounter  extraordinary  haxards. 
Bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  are  intended  to  secure  the  ap- 
plication of  the  effects  of  the  debtor  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  then  to  relieve  him  from  the  weight  of  them*^. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  gave  to  congress 
the  power  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies throughout  the  United  States.  Bankruptcy  in  the 
English  law  has,  by  long  and  settled  usage,  received  an  ap- 
propriate meaning,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  applica- 
ble only  to  unfortunate  traders^  or  persons  who  get  their 
livelihood  by  buying  and  selling,  and  who  do  certain  acts 
which  afford  evidence  of  an  intention  to  avoid  payment  of 
their  debts.^^     The  general  principle  that  pervades  the 


a  Osterhont  v.  Roberts,  8  Cotoen*M  Rep,  43.,  to  the  same  point 
But  ia  Floyd  v.  Browne,  1  Rawle's  Rep.  121.,  the  doctrine  of  the  case 
would  seem  to  be,  that  a  recovery  in  trespass,  for  carrying  away  goods, 
vests  the  property  in  the  defendant ;  and  no  action,  in  any  form,  can 
be  maintained  for  it. 

b  Deeds  of  composition  with  creditors,  frequently  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  resort  to  discharges  under  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws. 
By  these  contracts,  the  creditors  agree  to  accept  a  composition  for 
their  debts,  or  a  pa,rt  for  the  whole,  and  discharge  the  debtor.  They 
have  been  termed  private  bankruptcies,  without  the  advantages  at- 
tending a  regular  commission;  but  if  they  are  made  ftiriy,  and  in 
good  faith,  and  strictly  conducted,  they  are  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
See  the  case  Ex  parte  Vere,  and  note  Ibid,  19  re#.  03. ;  mod  lee  a  col- 
lection  of  all  the  modem  cases  on  the  subject,  PeterHfarfa  Ahr. 
vol.  vi.  tit.Cofnp.  toiih  CredUore, 

c  2  Blacki.  Com.  285.  471. 
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English  bankrupt  system,  is  equality  among  creditors  who 
have  not  previously  and  duly  procured  some  legal  lien 
upon  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt;  and  in  order  to  attain  and 
preserve  that  equality,  the  bankrupt's  estate,  as  soon  as  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  is  committed,  becomes  a  common  fund  for 
the  pa}rment  of  his  debts,  and  he  loses  the  character  and  power 
of  a  proprietor  over  it.     He  can  no  longer  give  any  prefer- 
ences among  his  creditors,  and  the/ace  of  diligence  between 
them  to  gain  advantages  is  wholly  interrupted ;  and  if  the 
bankrupt  acts  fairly  and  candidly,  be  will  ultimately  be  re- 
lieved from  imprisonment,  and  even  from  the  obligation  of 
his  debts.    In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
general  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  for,  while 
the  bankrupt  may  be  discharged  from  his  debts,  the  insol- 
vent debtor  is  usually  only  discharged  from  imprisonment. 
But  the  line  of  partition  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  as  to  enable  any  person  to 
say  with  positive  precision,  what  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
one  and  not  to  the  other  class  of  laws.    It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate with  accuracy  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws ;  and  therefore  a  bankrupt  law  may  contain  those  regu- 
lations which  are  generally  found  in  insolvent  laws,  and  an 
insolvent  law  may  contain  those  which  are  common  to  a 
bankrupt  law.*    The  legislature  of  the  union  possesses  the 
power  of  enacting  bankrupt  laws,  and  those  of  the  states^ 
the  power  of  enacting  insolvent  laws ;  and  a  state  has  like- 
wise authority  to  pass  a  bankrupt  law.    But  no  state  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  law  can  be  permitted  to  iinpair  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts;  and  there  must  likewise  be  no  act  of  con- 
gress in  existence  on  the  subject,  conflicting  with  such  law.^ 
There  is  this  further  limitation  also  on  the  power  of  the  sepa-    . 
rate  states  to  pass  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws,  that  they  can- 
not, in  the  exercise  of  tiiat  power,  act  upon  the  rights  of  the 
citiiens  of  other  states.*    At  present,  there  is  not  any  bank- 


a  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  4  Wheal.  Rep.  195. 

h  Sturges  V.  Crownin0hield,4  Wfuat.  Rep,  122. 

c  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  WTieal.  R^.  213. 
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rapt  system  in  existence  ander  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  several  states  are  left  free  to  institute 
their  own  bankrupt  systems,  subject  to  the  limitations  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  objection  to  a  national  bank- 
rupt system  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  defining,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  part  of  the  country,  the  precise  class  of  debt- 
ors .who  can,  consistently  with  the  constitutional  jurisdiction 
of  congress  over  the  subject,  be  made  the  objects  of  it;  and 
in  the  great  expense,  delay  and  litigation,  which  have  been 
found  to  attend  proceedings  in  bankruptcy ;  and  in  the  still 
more  grievous  abuses  and  fraud  which  the  system  leads  to, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  integrity  of  those  to  whom 
the  administration  of  the  law  may  be  committed.  To  show 
the  subtlety  of  the  English  distinctions  on  this  subject,  it  may 
be  here  observed,  that  a  farmer,  grazier,  or  drover,  cannot, 
from  their  occupations,  be  bankrupts ;  and  yet,  if  a  farmer 
buys  and  sells  apples,  or  potatoes,  or  other  produce  of  a 
farm,  for  gain^  or  manufactures  bricks  for  sale,  and  becomes 
a  dealer  in  such  articles,  he  becomes,  like  any  other  trader, 
subject  to  the  English  bankrupt  laws.^  So,  a  farmer  who 
becomes  a  dealer  in  horses,  for  the  sake  of  gain;  or  an  inn- 
keeper, who  sells  liquor  out  of  his  house  to  all  customers 
who  apply  for  it,  will  become  an  object  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  person's  common  or  ordinary 
mode  of  dealing  in  the  case.^  If  a  man  exercises  a  manu- 
facture from  the  produce  of  his  own  land,  as  a  necessary  or 
usual  mode  of  enjoying  that  produce,  he  is  not  a  trader ;  but 
if  the  produce  of  his  farm  be  merely  the  raw  materialof  a 
manufacture,  and  that  manufacture  not  the  necessary  mode 
of  enjoying  his  land,  he  is  a  trader.^   And  with  respect  to  the 


a  Mayo  v.  Archer,  Sir.  Rep,  513.  Wells  v.  Parker,  1  Term  Rep, 
34. 

h  Patman  y.  Vaughan,  1  Term  Hep.  572.  Bartholomew  v.  Sher- 
wood,  Ihid,  note. 

t  Wells  v.  Parker,  uft.  tup.  In  Patten  v.  Browne,  7  Taunt.  Rep, 
409.,  this  distinction  was  taken,  that  if  a  farmer  buys  an  article,  with 
the  direct  object  of  making  a  profit  upon  the  resale  of  it,  he  is  a  trader 
within  the  bankrupt  laws;  but  if  purchases  be  made,  as  anciUary  to 
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iBfirmhies  of  the  En^b  banknipt  f  jstem,  whkfa  have  beeo 
the  growth  of  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  been  constantly 
under  the  renew  of  parHament,  and  matured  by  die  talente 
and  experience  of  a  succession  of  distinguished  men  in  chan« 
eery,  we  may  refer  to  the  observations  of  Lord  Eldon,  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  great  seal,  in  1801,  and  who  took  the 
eariiest  opportunity  to  express  his  strong  indignation  at  the 
firauds  committed  nnder  cover  of  that  system.  He  re« 
marked,*  that  '*  the  abuse  of  the  bankrupt  law  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  and  that  it  would  be  better  at  once  to 
repeal  all  the  statutes,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  applied  to 
such  purposes.  There  was  no  mercy  to  the  estate.  No- 
thing was  less  thoaght  of  than  the  object  of  the  comnussicm. 
As  they  were  frequently  conducted  in  the  country,  they  were 
little  more  than  stock  in  trade  for  the  commissioners,  the 
assignee,  and  the  solicitor.'"' 

The  respective  states,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  pass 
bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws.  The  power  given  to  the  United 
States  to  pass  bankrupt  laws,  is  not  exclusive ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  power  residing  in  the  states  to  pass  bankrupt  and  in- 
solvent laws  does  not  impair,  in  the  sense,  of  the  constitution, 
the  obligation  of  contracts  made  posterior  to  the  law;  but 
the  discharge  under  a  state  law  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  on  a  con- 
tract exisdng  when  the  law  was  passed,  nor  to  an  acUon  by 
a  cititeu  of  another  state,  in  tbe  courts  of  the  United  States, 


the  more  profitable  occupatiofi  of  the  farm,  and  expenditure  of  the 
profduce  of  it,  and  mixixig  it  with  the  produce  for  that  purpose,  he  is 
not  a  trader. 

aSFw.  1. 

b  The  English  bankrupt  eyatem  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
statute  of  6  Geo,  IV.  c.  16.,  which  was  th^  consolidation  of  all  the 
previous  statutes  of  bankruptcy ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  given  more 
simplicity  and  uniformity  to  the  code,  and  rendered  it  in  several 
respects  more  remedial.  It  has  been  thoroughly  illustrated 
by  the  treatises  of  Eden,  Archbold  and  Warrand.  The  bank- 
rupt law  of  Scotland  is  said  to  have  attained  great  excellence,  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  course  of  improvement,  suggested  in  the  course  of 
practice,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  lawyers  of  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  merchants  of  large  views  and  great  experience. 
BelVs  Com,  vol.  i.  17. 
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or  of  any  other  state  than  that  where  the  discharge  was  ob- 
tained* The  discharge  under  a  state  law  will  not  discharge 
«  debt  due  to  a  citizen,  of  another  state««  It  will  only  ope* 
rale  upon  contracts  made  within  the  state  between  its  own 
citixens,  or  suitors  subject  to  state  porwer.  The  doctrine  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  Ogden  v.  5atm- 
derSf  isy  that  a  discharge  under  the  bankrupt  law  of  one 
country  does  not  affect  contracts  made  or  to  be  executed 
in  another.  The  municipal  law  of  the  state  is  the  law  of 
the  contract  made  and  to  be  executed  within  the  state,  and 
travels  with  it  wherever  the  parties  to  it  may  be  found,  un* 
less  it  refers  to  the  law  of  some  other  country,  or  be  immo- 
ral, or  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  country  where  it  is 
sought  to  be  enforced.  This  was  deemed  to  be  a  principle 
of  universal  law;  and  therefore  the  discharge  of  the  contract, 
or  of  the  party,  by  the  bankrupt  law  of  the  country  whercf 
the  contract  was  made,  is  a  discharge  every  where.^  We 
have  no  bankrupt  law,  technically  so  called,  existing  in  New- 
York  ;  but  we  have  a  permanent  insolvent  law,  enabling 
every  debtor  to  be  discharged  from  all  his  debts,  upon  the 
terms  and  in  the  mode  prescribed.  The  first  general  in- 
solvent law  of  New- York  was  passed  in  the  year  1784,  and 
alterations  and  amendments  have  from  time  to  time  been  . 
made,  untifthe  system  has  attained  all  the  consistency,  pro- 


a  firajrnard  v.  Marshall,  8  Pick.  Rep,  194« 

b  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat,  Rep,  213.  See,  also,  Sturges  r« 
Crowninshield,  4  Ibid,  12^*  McMillan  v.  M'Neill,  Ibid,  209^<  Le 
Roy  y.  Crowninshield,  2  Mason* b  Rep,  1  ^1 , 1 62.  And  see  vol  i«  41 9«*« 
422.  In  Phillips  v.  Allen,  8  Bamw,  ^  Crettl  4T!.y  the  discharge  of 
an  insolvent  debtor,  by  a  Scotch  court,  was  held  to  be  no  defence  to 
an  action  brought  in  England,  by  an  English  subject,  for  a  debt  con« 
traded  in  England ;  but  the  rule  would  have  been  different  if  the 
creditor  had  come  in  for  his  dividend  under  the  Scotch  law,  or  the 
debt  had  been  contracted  in  Scotland.  The  same  rule  was  declared 
in  Van  Raugh  v.  Van  Arsdaln,  3  Cainei'  Rep,  154.,  and  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  recognised  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country* 
See  Dofig.  Rep,  170.  1  H.  Blacks,  Rep.  693.  2  Ibid,  653«  J 
EoiVi  Rep,  6.    5  Ibid.  124. 

Vol.  II.  50 
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idsion  and  improvement  that  the  nature  of  the  subject  easily 
admits^* 

Insolvent  laws  prevail  in  almost  every  state  in  the  unionv 
and  constitute  a  system  of  an  important  and  interesting  cha* 
racter,  and  subject  to  diversified  modifications,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  debtor.  In  the  states  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire^ 
Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  they  are  confined 
to  the  relief  of  debtors  charged  in  execution.  In  New-Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Illinois,  the 
insolvent  laws  extend  to  debtors  in  prison  on  mesne  or  final 


a  With  rdspect  to  the  operation,  valae  and  policy  of  our  general 
■yatem  of  insolvent  law,  it  was  observed  by  the  chancellor  and 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  New-York,  in  a  report  made  by  them 
to  the  legislature,  the  22d  January,  1(^19,  in  pursuance  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  two  houses,  that,  ''judging  from  their  former  expe- 
rience, and  from  observation  in  the  course  of  their  judicial  duties, 
tbey  were  of  opinion,  that  the  insolvent  law  was  the  source  of  a  great 
deai  of  fraud  and  perjury.  They  were  apprehensive  that  the  evil 
was  incurable,  and  arose  principally  from  the  infirmity  inherent  in 
every  such  system.  A  permanent  insolvent  act,  made  expressly 
for  the  relief  of  the  debtor,  and  held  up  daily  to  his  view  and  tempta- 
tion, had  a  powerful  tendency  to  render  him  heedless  in  the  creation 
of  debt,  and  careless  as  to  payment.  It  induced  him  to  place  his 
hopes  of  relief  ratiier  in  contrivances  for  a  discharge,  than  in  in- 
creased and  severe  exertion  to  perform  his  duty.  It  held  out  an 
easy  and  tempting  mode  of  procuring  an  absolute  release  to  the 
debtor  from  his  debts ;  and.  the  system  had  been,  and  still  was,  and 
probably  ever  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  productive  of  in-« 
calculable  abuse,  fraud  and  perjury,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the 
public  morals."  See,  on  this  subject,  supra,  vol.  i.  419 — 422.  It  was 
stated  by  the  chief  justice,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  State8,in  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,4  fFAea^jRc;?.  122., 
that  the  insolvent  laws  of  most  of  the  states  only  discharge  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor,  and  leave  his  obligation  to  pay,  out  of  his  future 
acquisitions,  in  full  force.  The  insolvent  act  of  Maryland,  of  1774,. 
subjected  to  the  former  debts  of  the  insolvent,  his  future  acquisitions 
by  descent,  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  in  a  course  of  distribution.  8ee  a 
Harr.  fy  Johm.  61.  A  View  of  the  hisolvent  System  of  Maryland,  by 
a  very  competent  hand,  was  understood  to  be  in  preparation  for  pub- 
lication when  the  second  edition  of  this  volume  was  put  to  the  prws* 
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process.  In  New-Tork,  Connecticut,  Rhode-Island,  Penn* 
syivania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  they  are 
still  more  extensive,  and  reach  the  debtor  whether  in  or  out 
of  prison.  The  insolvent  laws  of  New- York  enable  the 
debtor,  with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  in  value  of  his  credit- 
ors, and  on  the  due  disclosure  and  surrender  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  be  discharged  from  all  his  debts  contracted  within 
the  state,  and  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  insolvent  act, 
and  due  at  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  his  property,  or 
contracted  for  before  that  time,  though  payable  afterwards.* 
The  creditor  who  raises  objections  to  the  insolvent's  dis- 
charge, is  entitled  to  have  his  allegations  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  a  jury.  The  insolvent  is  deprived'bf  the  benefit 
of  a  discharge,  if,  knowing  6f  his  insolvency,  or  in  contem- 
plation of  it;  he  has  made  any  assignment,  sale  or  transfer, 
either  absolute  or  conditional,  of  any  part  of  his  estate,  or 
has  confessed  any  judgment,  or  given  any  security  with  a 
view  to  give  a  preference  for  an  antecedent  debt  to  any  cre- 
ditor.^ The  discharge  applies  to  all  debts  founded  upon 
contracts  made  since  12th  April,  1813,  within  the  state, 
or  to  be  executed  within  it ;  and  from  debts  due  to  persons 
resident  within  the  state  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
notice  of  the  application  for  a  discharge ;  or  to  persons  not 
residing  within  the  state,  but  who  united  in  the  petition  for 
his  discharge,  or  who  accept  a  dividend  from  his  estate.  The 
discharge  likewise  applies  to  all  liabilities  incurred  on  con- 
tracts made  after  1st  January,  1830,  by  making  or  endors- 
ing any  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  prior  to  his  assign- 
ment, or  incurred  by  reason  of  payments  by  any  other  party 


a  Lawi  ofJf.  F.  12th  April,  1813;  28th  February,  1817;  20th 
February,  1823;  and  9th  April,  1823;  and  the  federal  decidona  la«t 
cited.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  insolvent  laws  of 
New-Tork  have  been  redigested  and  amended,  by  the  A".  F.  Revised 
StaiaUMf  vol.  ii.  15—23. ;  thotigh  the  insolvent  act  of  12th  April,  1813, 
is  declared  to  be  revived  and  continued.  The  system  haa  been  im- 
proved by  more  efiectual  provisions  against  fraud  and  abuse* 

h  By  the  law  of  Louisiana,  an  insolvent  debtor  cannot  give  prs- 
ierence.    Hodge  v.  M  organ,  14  Martm*§  LovU.  Rep*  61. 
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to  the  paper,  oiade  prior  or  snbseqaeot  to  the  assignmeDt. 
The  discharge  likewise  exonerates  the  insolvent  from  ar- 
rest and  iroprisonment  thereafter,  upon  all  debts-  existing 
prior  to  the  assignment.  Any  fraud  whatever,  in  relation 
to  any  proceedings  under  the  statute,  or  its  requisitions, 
renders  the  discharge  null  and  void.*  It  would  be  tedions, 
and  quite  unnecessary,  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
tail of  the  proceedings.  They  can  be  easily  learned,  when 
the  application  of  the  lav  becomes  necessary,  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  several  steps  precisely  pointed  out  in  the 
statutes,  and  made*  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  the 
validity  of  his  discharge.  Nor  can  I  undertake  to  examine 
the  varioos  and  special  provisions  of  the  insolvent  laws  of 
the  different  states,  some  of  which  are  in  continual  fluctua- 
tion ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  confine  myself,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  a  summary  view  of  the  insolvent  and  attachment 
kwsofNew-York.»> 


a  JV.  F.  Revised  SttUuUs,  vol.  ii.  15—23.  In  England,  by  the 
fltatutes  of  1  Geo,  IV.,  3  Geo.  IV.,  and  5  Geo,  IV.,  the  system  of 
their  insolvent  laws  was  new  modelled,  and  greatly  improved,  and 
plaosd  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  insolvents*  court.  It  is,  in  many 
of  its  provisions,  analogous  to  their  bankrupt  system.  It  applies  to 
aU  persons  in  custody  for  debt.  Voluntary  preferences,  by  the  in- 
aolvent,  before  or  after  imprisonment,  are  declared  fraudulent.  For 
debts  fraudulently,  improvidently,  or  maliciously  contracted,  and  for 
damages  arising  upon  torts,  or  acts  ex  delicto,  the  insolvent  is  liable 
io  does  imprisonment,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  discharge  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years.  The  discharge  only  protects  the  person 
from  iokprisonment,  and  does  not  protect  the  future  acquisitions  ond 
property  of  the  debtor ;  and  the  act  enables  the  creditor  to  reach  such 
property*  whether  in  the  funds,  or  existing  as  choscs  in  action,  or 
held  in  trust.  See  vol.  i.  422.,  as  to  the  effect  of  tbe  ce^sio  bonorum 
in  the  civil  law,  and  to  which  our  insolvent  laws  are  analogous. 

h  Tlie  laws  of  the  individual  states,  on  the  nubjoct  of  bankrupt  and 
iMolvent  debt<Mrs,  have  hitherto  been  unstable  and  fluctuating ;  but 
they  wUl  probably  be  redigested  and  become  more  stable,  since  the 
4eci0ions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  at  last 
idefined  and  fixed  the  line  around  the  narrow  enclosure  of  state  juris- 
diction. 
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.There  are  other  provisions  belonging^  to  the  insolvent 
system,  which  are  exclnsively  applicable  to  imprisoned 
debtors,  who  may/  in  all  cases  free  from  fraud,  be  dis- 
charged from  prison,  and  exempted  from  future  arrest, 
without  the  hazard  of  any  constitutional  objection.  Impri- 
sonment is  no  part  of  the  contract,  and  simply  to  release 
the  prisoner  does  not  impair  its  obligation.^^  Any  creditor 
to  the  amount  of  twenty-fivi&  dollars  may  compel  the  aa- 
signraeBt  of  their  estates,  by  debtors  imprisoned  on  execu-* 
tioa  in  civil  causes  for  more  than  sixty  days.  If  the  debtor 
refuses  to  be  examined,  and  to  disclose  his  afiairs,  he  is 
liable  to  be  committed  to  close  confinement.  If  he  refuses 
to  rendei^  sCn.  account  and  inventory,  and  make  an  assign- 
ment, lie  wHlr^pt  be  entitled  to  hi&  discharge  ;  though  the 
officer  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case  is  authorized  to  make 
the  assignment  for  him.  ^The  proceedings,  and  the  effect 
of  the  discharge,  when  duly  obtained,  and  the  duties  of  the 
debtor,  and  the  rights  of  the  creditors,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  proceedings  with  the  assent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  creditors.^  .Every  insolvent  debtor  may  also 
petition  to  the  proper  officer  for  leave  voluntarily  to  assign 
his  estate.for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ;  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings and  checks  are  substantially  prescribed  as  in  other 
cases  of  insolvency.  His  discharge,  obtained  in  such  a  case, 
exempts  him  from  imprisonment,  as  to  debts  due  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment,  or  previously  contracted  ;  and  as  to  lia- 
bilities incurred  by  making  or  endorsing  any  promissory 
note  or  bill  of  exchange.  But  the  discharge  does  not  a& 
feet  or  impair  any  debt,  demand,  judgment  or  decree  against 
the  insolvent;  and  they  remain  good  against  his  property 
acquired  after  the  execution  of  the  assignment;  and  the  lien 
of  judgments  and  decrees  is  not  affected  by  the  discharge.® 
So,  debtors  imprisoned  in  execution  in  civil  causes,  (except 


a  Mason  v.  Htiile,  12  WJieaf.  Rep.  370.    Marshall,  Ch.  J.^  4 
WheeU.  Rep.  201. 
h  JV.  F.  Remed  StcUtOes,  vol.  ii.  24—28. 
c  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  28-.30. 
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tbe  imprisonment  be  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  for  costs 
only,)  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  may 
at  any  time,  and,  if  iipprisoned  for  a  sum  exceeding  ^ve 
hundred  dollars,  after  an  imprisonment  for  three  months, 
they  may  petition  tbe  proper  court,  and  obtain  a  discharge 
from  imprisonment,  ou  assignment  of  all  their  property, 
(except  articles  exempt  from  execution,)  and  complying 
with  the  requisitions  of  tbe  act.  The  creditor  at  whose  suit 
the  debtor  is  imprisoned,  may  require  him,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months,  to  make  the  assignment ;  and 
his  refusal  will  for  ever  bar  him  from  his  discharge  under 
this  provision.^ 

The  various  courts  and  officers  which  have  jurisdiction  of 
these  insolvent  cases  are  precisely  designated ;  and  it  is  provi- 
ded that  corporations,  being  creditors,  may  petition  by  a  direc- 
tor, or  other  officer,  acting  under  the  corporate  seal ;  and  such 
director  or  officer  may  make  the  requisite  affidavits.  So,  one 
joint  partner  may  act  as  a  creditor  for  the  firm ;  and  provision 
h  made  for  the  accommodation  of  non-resident  creditors. 
Debts  purchased  below  the  nominal  amount,  entitle  the 
creditor  to  act  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  actually  and  bona 
fide  paid  ;  nor  is  a  creditor  having  a  security  permitted  to 
become  a  petitioner,  unless  he  relinquishes  his  security  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  assignments  and 
discharges  in  these  insolvent  cases  are  to  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  they  were  executed.  No 
debt  or  duty  to  the  United  States  is  affected  by  any  such 
discharge,  not  even  as  to  the  remedy  by  imprisonment ; 
but  debts  and  duties  to  the  state,  except  taxes,  are  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  debts  to  individuals.l>  And  if 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  to  be  in  any  degree  retained, 
these  provisions  would  seem  to  render  it  as  mild  and  li- 
mited as  is  consistent  with  its  object  and  policy,  which 
is  simply  to  coerce  the  debtor  to  pay  with  concealed  pro- 
perty which  the  creditor  cannot  reach,  and  to  check  the 

V    •'; — — 

a  JV:  F.  Revutd  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  31—34, 
fr  i&td.  vol.  ii.  34— 39. 
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disposition  to  run  in  debt  heedlessly  and  fraudulently. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  usual,  unless  the  debt  was 
contracted,  in  the  first  instance,  under  deceitful  assurances, 
oiC  unless  the  debtor  has  applied  his  property  unfairly, 
or  refused  to  give  to  his  creditor  any  reasonable  and  sa- 
tisfactory explanation.  And  in  all  those  cases  he  deserves 
imprisonment*  Severity  towards  fair,  but  unfortunate 
debtors^  is  no  part  of  the  character  or  disposition  of  our 
countrymen.  Every  such  disposition  is  sufficiently  checked 
by  the  all  powerful  efficacy  of  public  opinion,  and  the  con- 
trol of  a  jealous,  free  and  vigilant  public  press.  It  is  more 
often  the  debtor,  than  the  creditor,  who  uses  menacing  lan- 
guage, and  dictates  terms  of  settlement.  It  is  the  debtor, 
and  not  the  creditor,  who  usually  has  at  his  command  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  comfort  or  distress  of  the  adverse  party 
and  of  his  family,  and  he  generally  sways  that  influence  in 
a  way  to  effect  a  very  beneficial  compromise  for  himself. 
The  English  process  of  execution  against  the  body  (and 
which  we  have  generally  followed  in  this  country)  is  intend- 
ed to  confine  th^  debtor  until  he  satisfies  the  debt.  It  is 
DOt  a  satisfaction  strictly,  but  a  means  to  procure  it;  though 
the  language  of  the  writ  directs  the  defendant  to  be  im- 
prisoned to  satisfy  the  plaintiff  for  his  debt.  In  Scotland, 
the  imprisonment  on  execution  is  avowedly  to  enforce  pay- 
ment, and  the  discovery  of  funds ;  and  it  does  not,  like  the 
English  imprisonment,  preclude  an  execution  concurrently 
against  the  property.  The  Scottish  law  of  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  slow,  cautious,  and  tolerant  in  its  operation.^  In 
this  country,  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  undermine  and  destroy  imprisonment  for' debt,  ex- 
cept where  the  judgment  is  founded  upon  tort,  misfeasance, 
or  fraud.^ 


a  1  BclVs  Com.  7.     2  Ibid,  b'^1, 

h  As  early  as  1790,  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  established,  as 
a  fundamental  principle,  that  debtors  should  not  be  continued  in  prison 
ailer  surrender  of  their  estates,  in  the  mode  to  be  prescribed  by  law, 
unless  in  cases  of  a  strong  presumption  of  fraud.  In  February, 
1819,  the  legislature  of  that  state  exempted  women  from  arrest  and 
imprisoument  for  debt ;  and  this  provision  has  since  been  applied  in 
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The  assignment  of  the  insolvent  passes  aH  his  interest 
legal  and  equitable  existing  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
assignment^  in  any  estate,  real  or  personal ;  but  no  contin-' 
gent  interest  passes,  unless  it  shall  become  vested  within 
three  years  after  making  the  assignment,  and  then  it  passes** 
This,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  general  effect  of  the  assign^ 
ment  in  every  state,  and  under  the  English  lav.  Possibili^ 
ties  coupled  with  an  interest,  are  assignable,  but  not  bare 
possibilities,  such  as  the  expectancy  of  an  heir.i>  The  as-- 
signment  does  not  affect  property  held  by  the  debtor  in 
trust  f  nor  does  the  assignment  by  the  insolvent  husband 
affect  the  property  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife, 
free  and  clear  of  her  husband.^  It  has  been  repeatedly 
held,  that  the  insolvent's  discharge  applied  only  to  debts  ex- 
isting when  the  petition,  inventory  and  schedule  of  debts 
were  presented,  and  not  so  as  to  cover  debts  contracted  be- 
tween that  time,  and  the  time  of  the  discharge.  The  dis- 
tinction is  founded  on  obvious  principles  of  justice ;  ibr  the 
computation  of  the  amount  of  the  debts  and  creditors,  h 
founded  upon  the  inventory  and  schedule  accompanying 
the  petition,  and  the  assignment  and  discharge  relate  to 
them**     It  is  likewise  the  general  policy  of  all  insolvent 


New- York  to  debts  cognizable  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  ( JV.  F* 
Revised  Statutesy  vol.  ii.  249.)  A  more  enlarged  provision  to  that 
effect  had  been  recommended  to  the  legislature,  by  the  chancellor  and 
judges,  in  January,  1819. 

a  JV.  F.  i?.  I..  vol.ii.21. 

h  Carleton v.  Leighton,  3  ^erivcUeU  Rep,  667.  Comegys  v.  Vasse, 
1  Peters*  U.  S.  Rep.  193,  220. 

c  Kip  v.  Bank  of  New- York,  10  Johns,  Rep.  63.  Dexter  v. 
Stewart,  7  Johns,  Ch,  Rep.  52.  Yates  &  M*Intyre  v.  Curtis,  5 
Jdason's  Rep,  80. 

d  Adamson  v.  Armitage,  Cooper's  Eq,  Rep,  283.  Wagstaffv, 
Smith,  9  Ves,  520.  See  Mr.  Ingraham's  View  of  the  Insolvent  Laws 
^Pennsylvania,  2d  edit.  223 — ^227.  He  has  collected  the  authorities 
on  this  subject.  The  work  is  a  copious,  and,  I  presume,  an  accurate 
view  of  the  whole  insolvent  system  of  Pennsylvania. 

e  Ernest  v.  Sciaccaluga,  Coicp.  Rep,  527.  Pease  v.  Folger,  14 
JUass,  Rep,  264.  M*Neilly  v.  Richardson,  4  Cowen^s  Rep,  607.  iri- 
grakam  on  Insolvency ^  168, 1G9. 
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laws  to  distribute  the  pfoperty  assigned  ratably  among  all 
the  creditors,  sulgect,  nevertheless,  to  existing  legal  liens, 
and  priorities  existing  before  the  assignment ;  and,  under 
the  New- York  insolvent  laws,  a  creditor  cannot  become  a 
petitioning  creditor  in  respect  to  any  debt  secured  by  a 
Iega(l  lien,  unless  he  previously  relinquishes  that  lien  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  creditors.* 

The  case  of  absconding  and  absent  debtors  may  be  refer- 
red to  this  head  of  insolvency.  The  attachment  law  of 
New- York,  being  (like  insolvent  acts,  and  the  acts  for  the 
relief  of  debtors  from  imprisonment)  a  legal  mode  by  which 
a  title  to  property  may  be  acquired  by  operation  of  law.^ 
When  the  debtor,  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  New- York,  ab- 
sconds, or  is  concealed,  accreditor,  to  whom  he  owes  100 
dollars,  or  any  two,  to  whom  he  owes  1*50  dollars,  or  any 
three,  to  wliom  he  owes  200  dollars,  may,  on  application  to 
a  judge  or  commissioner,  and  on  due  proof  of  the  debt,  and 
of  the  departure  or  concealment,  procure  his  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  to  be  attached ;  and,  on  due  public  notice  of 
the  proceeding,  if  the  debtor  does  not,  within  three  months, 
return,  and  satisfy  the  creditor,  or  appear  and  offer  to  con- 
test the  fact  of  having  absconded,  or  offer  to  appear  and 
contest  the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  give  the  requisite 
security,  then  trustees  are  to  be  appointed,  who  become 
vested  with  the  debtor's  estate;  and  th%y  are  to  collect  and 
sell  it,  and  settle  controversies,  and  make  dividends  among 
all  his  creditors  in  the  mode  prescribed.  From  the  time  of 
tb^  notice,  all  sales  and  assignments  by  the  debtor  are  de- 
clared to  be  void.  If  the  debtor  resides  out  of  the  state, 
and  is  indebted  on  a  contract  made  within  the  state,  or  to  a 
creditor  residing  within  the  state,  although  upon  a  contract 
made  elsewhere,  his  property  is  liable  to  be  attached  and 


a  JV.  F.  Reoiaed  StoAvtet^  vol.  ii.  36.  46.-  Harth  v.  Gibbes,  4 
Mi^Cord'i  Rep,  8. 

b  JV,  Y,  Revised  StatiUes,  vol.  ii.  3 — 14.  The  provisions  of  the 
statute  are  minute  and  full  of  details,  and  a  general  outline  eoly  m 
given  in  the  text. 

Vol.  II.  51 
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sold  in  like  manner ;  but  the  trustees  are  not  to  be  appointed 
until  nine  months  after  public  notice  of  the  proceeding. 
Perishable  goods,  other  than  vessels^  when  attached  under 
the  absconding  debtor  act,  may  be  immediately  sold  and 
converted  into  money ;  and  if  the  sheriff,  under  the  attach- 
ment, seizes  property  claimed  by  third  persons,  he  is  to  sum- 
mon a  jury,  and  to  take  their  inquisition  as  to  the  title  to 
the  property  claimed.  If  any  American  vessel  belonging 
to  the  debtor  be  attached  under  these  proceedings,  it 
may  be  released  on  the  claimant  of  the  vessel  giving  securi- 
ty to  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  vessel  to  the 
trustees,  or  to  the  debtor,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  if  it  be 
a  foreign  vessel,  claimed  by  a  third  person,  the  attaching 
creditor  must  give  security  to  prosecute  the  attachment, 
and  pay  the  damages,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  vessel  be- 
longed to  the  claimant. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  a  creditor,  having  an  unliqui- 
dated demand  resting  in  contract,  is  a  creditor  within  the 
absconding  debtor  act,  and  competent  to  apply  for  the  at- 
tachment.^ It  was  formerly  held,  that  the  creditor  who  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  an  absconding  debtor,  must  be 
a  resident  within  the  state  ;^  but  the  statute  declares,  that 
any  creditor,  residing  in  or  out  of  the  state,  shall  be  deem- 
ed a  creditor  within  the  act,  and  he  may  proceed  by  attor- 
ney. Under  the  former  statute  laws  of  New-York,  the  pro- 
cess by  attachment  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
creditor  again3t  a  debtor  residing  abroad,  and  whose  debt 
was  not  contracted  within  the  state.®  The  same  provision 
still  exists  under  the  new  revised  statutes.  Any  creditor 
may  proceed  against  an  absconding  or  concealed  debtor, 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  or  against  any  non-resi- 
dent debtor,  if  the  contract  was  made  in  New-York ;  but  if 


a  Lenox  v.  Howland,  3  Caines'  Rep.  323.  This  was  under  the 
act  of  1801 ;  and  the  Al  F.  Remaed  Act,  of  1829,  covers  the  very 
caM. 

6  Cue  of  Fitzgerald,  2  CaxMn'  Rep.  318. 

c  Ex  parte  Schroeder,  6  Cowcn'«  Rep.  603. 
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<he  contract  was  made  elsewhere,  ^then  the  creditor  mutt 
be  a  resident  of  the  state.^  • 

Debtors  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  less 
than  their  natural  lives,  or  imprisoned  in  any  penitentiary 
or  county  jail  for  a  criminal  offence,  for  a  term  more  than 
,  one  year,  are  liable  to  the  like  proceedings  against  their  es- 
tates as  in  the  case  of  absconding  debtors.^  The  court  in 
which  proceedings  under  the  absconding  debtor  act  are 
pending,  has  an  equitable  jurisdiction  over  all  claims  be- 
tween the  trustees  and  the  creditors.  The  trustees  are  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  at  the  instance  of  either  the  debtor 
or  creditor*     So,  the  assignees  under  the  insolvent  acts  are 


a  a:  Y.  RwUed  Stahdei,  yoI.  ii.  3.  0.  U  The  sUtote  Uw  of  the 
several  states  is  probably  not  uniform  on  this  point.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  foreign  attachment  will  lie  at  thp  suit  of  a  non-resident 
party.  Mulliken  v.  Augbinbaugb,  1  Perm.  Rep.  117.  In  Alabama, 
the  plaintiff  in  an  attachment  against  an  absconding  debtor,  need 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  state ;  but  if  the  attachment  be  issued  against 
the  estate  of  a  non-resident  debtor,  the  creditor  must  be  a  resident. 
1  Minor'$  Ala,  Rep.  14.  69.  In  Vermont,  the  proceedingB  under 
their  absconding  debtor  laws  were  formerly  confined  to  the  cases  of 
debtors  who  have  secretly  absconded  from  the  state,  or  were  con- 
cealed within  it,  or,  being  inhabitants  of  the  state,  had  removed  out 
of  it,  leaving  effects  within  it.  Austin  v.  Palmer,  S  Vermont  Rep, 
489,  But  by  statute,  in  1830,  the  property  of  debtors  residing  out 
of  the  state  may  be  attached  in  the  hands  of  persons  within  the  stiite, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  absconding  and  concealed  debtors.  In 
Virginia,  absent  debtors,  and  other  absent  defendants,  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  foreign  attachment  in  chancery ;  and  resident 
debtors  of  the  foreign  debtor  may  be  prosecuted  in  chancery  as  gar- 
niabeeB.  1  iZeo.  Cbcfe,  474.  c.  123.  So,  in  Tennessee,  the  property 
or  moneys  of  the  debtor  of  the  defendant  may  be  sehsed  by  attach- 
ment, and  be  made  answerable  for  the  debt  of  the  defendant,  after 
judgment  has  duly  passed  against  the  garnishee.  Peek's  Rep,  198. 
This  is  a  familiar  practice  in  many  of  the  states.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  attachment  law,  applying  to  debtors  residing  abroad,  is,  with  re- 
ference to  the  requisite  preliminary  steps,  as  making  affidavit,  giving 
bond,  construed  very  strictly,  fer  the  greater  safety  of  the  absentee, 
who  may  not  have  notice  of  the  proceeding.  JState  Bank  v.  Hinton, 
1  De9eref*z*i  Rep.  397. 
h  Jf.  Y.  Rmsed  Statutes,  vol.  li.  15. 
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declared  to  be  trastees,  and  where  there  are  two  tmsteefy 
either  of  them  may  collect  the  debts ;  and  where  there  are 
more  than  two,  the  powers  appertaining  to  tlie  trust  may  be 
exercised  by  any  two  of  them.  But  no  suits  in  equity  are 
to  be  brought  by  the  assignees  of  insolvent  debtors,  withpat 
the  consent  of  a  minority  of  the  creditors  in  interest,  unless 
the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  $500.  They  are  to  sell  the 
assets  at  anctioui  and  may  allow  a  reasonable  credit  on  good 
security.  They  are  to  redeem  mortgages  and  pledges,  and 
conditional  contracts,  and  settle  accounts,  and  compound 
with  debtors  under  the  authority  of  the  officer  appointi&g 
them.  They  are  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  creditors  ; 
and  the  mode  of  distribution  is  specially  declared.  They  are 
to  declare  dividends ;  and  dividends  unclaimed  for  a  year  are 
to  be  deemed  relinquished.  They  are  to  account  upon  oath, 
and  are  allowed  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  mo- 
neys received ;  and  they  may  be  discharged  from  their  trast 
by  the  proper  authority  on  their  own  application,  and  new 
assignees  appointed  in  their  stead.^  These  trustees  in  many 
respects  resemble  commissioners  under  the  English  bankrupt 
laws ;  and  the  proper  remedy  against  them  is,  either  by  a  bill 
in  chancery,  or  an  application  to  the  equitable  powers  of  the 
court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  pending,  to  compel  an 
account,  and  an  adjustment.  It  was  held,  in  Peck  v.  .Ron- 
dallf^  that  the  creditor  could  not  maintain  a  suit  at  law 
against  the  trustees  of  an  absconding  debtor  before  the  de- 
mand had  been  adjusted,  and  a  dividend  declared.  In 
England,  it  is  well  settled,  in  the  analogous  case  of  a  claim 
for  dividends  on  a  bankrupt's  estate,  that  a  suit  at  law  can- 
not be  sustained  for  a  dividend,  and  that  the  creditor  applies 
to  the  court  of  chancery  for  assistance  to  obtain  it* 

A  grave  and  difficult  question  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  our  American  courts,  respecting  the  conflicting 


a  JV.  F.  Benged  StaMety  vol.  ii.  89—51. 
b  lJokni.Rep.  165. 

€  Ex  parte  White,  and  ex  parte  Whitchurch,  1  Atk,  R^.  90. 
Asiignees  of  Gardiner  ▼.  Shannon,  2  Sch.  4r  Lef*  229. 
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claims  arising  under  our  attachment  laws,  and  under  a  fo- 
reign bankrupt  assignmeilt*  If  a  debtor  in  England,  owing 
a  bouse  in  this  state,  as  well  as  creditors  in  England,  be  re- 
gularly declared  a  bankrupt  in  England,  and  his  estate  duly 
assigned,  and  if  the  house  in  this  state  afterwards  sues  out 
process  of  attachment  against  the  estate  of  the  same  debtor, 
and  trustees  are  appointed  accordingly,  the  question  is,  which 
class  of  trustees  is  entitled  to  distribute  the  fund,  and  to 
whom  can  the  debtors  of  the  absent  or  bankrupt  debtor 
safely  pay»  In  such  a  case,  there  are  assignees  in  England 
claiming  a  right  to  all  the  estate  and  debts  of  the  bankrupt, 
and  there  are  trustees  in  New- York  claiming  the  same  right. 
This  question  was  considered  in  Holmes  v.  RenueUj^  and 
the  English,  and  Scotch,  and  other  foreign  authorities  exa- 
mined ;  and  the  conclusion  was,  that  by  the  English  law, 
and  by  the  general  international  law  of  Europe,  the  pro- 
ceeding which  is  prior  in  point  of  time,  is  prior  in  point  of 
right,  and  attaches  to  itself  the  right  to  take  and  distribute 
the  estate.  It  was  considered,  that  as  the  English  assignees 
in  that  case  were  first  appointed,  and  the  assignment  of  the 
bankrupt's  estate  first  made  to  them,  that  assignment  car- 
ried the  bankrupt'^  property,  wherever  situated ;  and  it  con- 
sequently passed  the  debt  due  by  a  citizen  of  this  state  to 
the  English  bankrupt ;  so  that  a  payment  of  such  a  debt  to 
the  English  assignees  was  a  good  payment  in  bar  of  a  claim 
for  that  same  debt,  by  the  trustees,  under  our  absconding 
act.    This  rule  appeared  to  be  well  settled,^  and  to  be 


a  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  460. 

b  The  authorities  cited  in  Holmes  v.  Remsen,  to  show  that  the 
rule  contended  for  in  that  case  was  incontrovertibly  established  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, are,  Pipon  ▼.  Pipon,  Atnb.  Rtp.  25.  Case  of  Wilson,  before 
Lord^Handifvicke,  cited  by  Lord  Loughborough,  in  1  H.  Blacki.  Rep. 
691.  Solomons  y.  Ross,  Ibid.  131.  note.  JoUet  v.  Deponthieu  & 
Banl,i6t^.  132.  note.  Neale  v.  Cottiogham  &  Houghton,  i6t(f. 
Philips  V.  Hunter,  2  Jbid.  402.  Sills  v.  Worswick,  1  Ibid.  665. 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  the  case  ex  parte  Blakes,  1  Cox^e  Rep.  398.  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  Hunter  v.  Potts,  4  Term  Rep,  182.    Lord  EUenborough, 
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founded  in  jusdce  and  policy,  and  the  comity  of  nations.  It 
rested  on  the  principle  of  general  jurispradence  that  person- 
al property  was  deemed  by  fiction  of  law  to  be  situated  in 
the  country  in  which  the  bankrupt  had  his  domicil,  and  to 
follow  the  person  of  the  owner ;  and  it  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  bankruptcy  according  to  the  rule  of  the  law  of  that 
country,  as  if  it  was  locally  placed  within  it.  No  doubt  was 
entertained,  that  if  the  appointment  of  trustees,  under  our 
act,  had  been  the  first  in  point  of  time,  the  title  of  the  trus- 
tees would  have  been'^recognised  in  the  English  courts  as 
controlling  the  personal  property  in  England.  By  the 
same  rale,  the  English  assignees,  being  first  in  time,  were 
held  entitled  to  control  the  personal  property  of  the  debtor 
existing  in  this  state. 

But,  whatever  consideration  might  otherwise  have  been 
due  to  the  opinion  in  that  case,  and  to  the  reasons  and  de- 
cisions on  which  it  rested,  the  weight  of  American  autho- 
rity is  decidedly  the  other  way ;  and  it  may  now  be  coasl«> 
dered  as  part  of  the  settled  jurisprudence  of  this  country, 
that  personal  property  as  against  creditors  has  locality,  and 
the  kic  lod  rei  HUt  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  domicil 
with  regard  to  the  rule  of  preferences  in  the  case  of 
insolvents'  estates.  The  laws  of  other  governments  have  no 
force  beyond  their  territorial  limits ;  and  if  permitted  to  ope- 
rate in  other  states,  it  is  upon  a  principle  of  comity,  and  only 
when  neither  the  state  nor  its  citizens  would  suffer  any  in- 
convenience from  the  application  of  the  foreign  law.*  A 
prior  assignment  in  bankruptcy,  under  a  foreign  law,  will 
not  be  permitted  to  prevail  against  a  subsequent  attachment 
by  an  American  creditor  of  the  bankrupt's  effects  found 
here ;  and  our  courts  will  not  subject  our  citizens  to  the  in- 
convenience of  seeking  their  dividends  abroad,  when  they 
have  the  means  to  satisfy   them  under  their  own   con- 


5  EoMVi  Rep.  131.    Stein's  case,  1  Rae  <m  Bankrvpky^  App.  462. 
Selkrig  ▼.  Davis  ^  Salt,  2  Dwo't  Rep.  230.    2  Roic  on  Bankrvptctf^ 

a  Parsons,  Ch.  J.,  ki  Greenwood  v.  Curtis,  6  Mass,  Rtp.  378. 
Porter,  J.,  in  Oliver  v.  Townes,  14  J\SartuC»  Louis.  R§p.  99—101. 
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troU  This  was  the  rule  in  Maryland  prior  to  our  revola- 
tion,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dulany*  reported  in 
Burk  V.  M^Lean;*^  and  afterwards,  in  1790,  itwasdeci^d 
in  WaUace  v.  PatUrBon^^  that  property  of  the  bankrupt 
could  be  attached  here,  notwithstanding  a  prior  assignment 
in  bankruptcy  in  England.  The  same  doctrine  was  de* 
clared  in  Pennsylrania,*:  after  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
question.  The  court  in  that  state  considered  that  an  as- 
signment abroad,  by  act  of  law,  had  no  legal  operation  ex- 
tra territorium^  and  that  they  were  bound  to  lo«k  to  their 
own  law.  The  same  doctrine  was  declared  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  early  as  1797.^  Id  South  Carolina,  the  question 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Asiignees  of  Topham  v.  Chapman^ 
in  1817  ;o  and  the  court  in  that  case  followed  some  prior 
decisions  of  their  own,  and  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  Chary, 
decided  in  Connecticut  as  early  as  1787  f  and  they  held, 
that  law,  justice  and  public  policy  all  combined  to  give 
a  preference  to  their  own  attaching  creditors.  The  point 
arose  in  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  in  tngrttham 
V.  Creyer^  in  1816  ;«  and  they  would  not  allow  even  a  vo- 
luntary assignment  by  an  insolvent  debtor  in  another  state, 
to  control  an  attachment  in  that  state,  of  the  property 
of  the  insolvent,  made  subsequent  to  th^  assignment,  and 
before  payment  to  the  assignees  ;  and  the  court  denied  that 
any  such  indulgence  was  required  by  the  practice  or  comi- 
ty of  nations.  The  opinion  in  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Rem^ 
sen  was  also  ably  questioned  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 


a  1  Harr.  ^JIfHanry,236. 

b  2  Ibid.  463. 

c  MilDe  V.  Moreton,  6  Binney*i  Rep.  353.  See,  alsot  Mulliken  v. 
Augfhinbaugh,  1  Penn,  Rep.  117.,  to  the  same  point, 

d  McNeil  v.  Colquhoon,  2  Haywood's  Rep.  24. 

e  Const.  Rep.  S.  C.  283.  See,  also,  RobinsoD  v.  Crowder,  4 
JT^Cord's  Rep.  519.,  to  the  same  point. 

f  Kirby\Rep.til3. 

g  13  Mau.  Rep.  146.  See,  also.  Fox  v.  Adams,  6  QreenUaf^s 
Rep,  245.  Olivier  v.  Townes,  14  Martin's  Louis.  Rep,  93.  J!^wx\b 
V.  Mumford,  4  Ibid.  20.,  to  the  same  point. 
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sapreme  court  of  New- York,  in  a  suit  at  law  between  tbe 
same  parties.*  And  still  more  recently,  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,^)  the  English  doctrine  (for  it  Is  there 
admitted  to  be  the  established  English  doctrine)  was  pe- 
remptorily disclaimed,  in  the  opinion  delivered  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  of  the  court.* 

IV.  By  intestacy. 

The  last  instance  which  was  mentioned  of  acquiring  title 
to  goods  and  chattels  by  act  of  law,  was  the  case  of  intestacy. 
This  is  when  a  person  dies,  leaving  personal  property  undis- 
posed of  by  will ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  personal  estate^  af- 
ter the  debts  arc  paid,  is  distributed  to  the  widow,  and 
among  the  nextof  kin.  To  avoid  repetition  and  confusion, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  discussion  of 


a  Piatt,  J.,  in  20  Jchnt.  Rep.  254. 

b  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  JTheat,  Rep.  213. 

c  It  was  the  received  doctrine  in  England,  according  to  the  opinioa 
of  cfounsel,  as  early  as  1715,  that  the  English  creditors,  of  an  insol- 
vent debtor  residing  in  Holland,  could  attach  and  recover  by  execu- 
tion levied  on  his  effects  in  England,  without  being  responsible  to  the 
curator  in  Holland,  who  had  entered  upon  his  trust  prior  to  the  at- 
tachment in  England.  See  opinions  of  R.  Raymond,  J.' Jekyll,  and 
others,  in  the  Appendix,  254->-256.,  of  Mr.  Henry's  Treatise  on  Fo- 
reign  Law.  In  Blake  v.  Williams,  6  Pick.  Rep.  286.,  and  Abraham  v. 
Plestoro,  3  WendeWs  Rep.  538.,  the  question  was  again  discussed,  and 
the  decisions  made  in  entire  conformity  with  the  general  doctrine  now 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  The  authorities  for  the  contrary,  and 
more  liberal  doctrine  in  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  courts,  are  col- 
lected in  BeWs  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  681—687.  Mr.  Bell  says,  that 
the  rule  giving  effect  to  conveyances,  made  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  distributing  among  creditors  the  funds^and  estate  of  the 
debtor, -according  to  the  law  of  his  residence  and  seat  of  trade,  doea 
not  rest  in  any  legislative  enactment,  but  upon  those  principles  of 
international  law  which  guide  the  connexion  between  states,  and 
prescribe  the  authority  which  is  to  be  allowed  by  each  to  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  another.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  international 
effect  of  bankruptcy,  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  principle  of  uni- 
versal jurisprudence,  that  personal  property,  wherever  8ituated,is  re- 
gulated by  the  law  of  the  bankrupt's  domicil ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
real  property  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  territory  in  which  it  ia 
situated. 
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Che  leading  principles  of  the  English  law,  and  I  shall  assume 
them  to  be  the  law  of  the  several  states,  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  some  material  departure  from  them  in  essential 
points  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained. 

This  title  will  be  best  explained  by  examining,  1.  To 
whom  the  administration  of  such  property  belongs,  and  to 
whom  granted ;  2.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  administra- 
tors ;  and,  3.  The  persons  who  succeed  to  the  personal 
estate  by  right  of  succession. 

s 

(1.)  Of  granting  administration. 

When  a  person  died  intestate,  in  the  early  periods  of 
the  English  history,  his  goods  went  to  the  king  as  the  ge- 
neral trustee  or  guardian  of  the  state.     This  right  was  at 
terwards  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the  popish  clergy;  and, 
we  are  told,  it  was  so  flagrantly  abused,  that  parliament  was 
obliged  to  interfere,  and  take  the  power  of  administration 
entirely  from  the  church,  and  confer  it  upon  those  who 
were  more  disposed  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  trust. 
This  produced  the  statutes  of  31  Edw.  IIL  c.  11.,  and  21 
Hen*  VIII.  c  5.,  from  which  we  have  copied  the  law  of 
granting  administration  in  this  country .<^     The  power  of 
granting  administration,  and  of  superintending  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration,  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  or  ordinary,  in  each  diocess.     In  our  American 
law,  we  have  assigned  this,  as  well  as  other  secular  mat- 
ters, to  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  power  of  granting  letters  testa- 
mentary, and  letters  of  administration,  resided,  in  New- York, 
in  the  colonial  governor,  as  judge  of  the  prerogative  court, 
or  court  of  probates  of  the  colony.     It  was  afterwards  vest- 
ed in  the  court  of  probates,  consisting  of  a  single  judge, 
and  so  continued  until  1787,  when  surrogates  were  autho- 
rized to  grant  letters  testamentary,  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, of  the  estates  of  persons  dying  within  their  respect- 
ive counties.    If  the  person  died  out  of  the  state,  or  within 


a  2  Blacks.  Com.  494—496. 

Vol.  II.  52 
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the  state,  not  being  an  inhabitant  thereof,  the  grantiDg  tif 
administration  was  still  reserved  to  the  court  of  probates.* 
This  practice  continued  until  the  act  of  21st  March, 
1823,^  when  the  court  of  probates  was  abolished,  and  all 
the  original  powers  of  that  court  transferred  to  the  sorro- 
gates;  and  each  surrogate  has  now  exclnsiTe  jurisdictioo 
within  his  county,  when  the  intestate  was  at  his  ^eath  as 
inhabitant  of  the  county ;  or  died  in  the  county,  leaving  as- 
sets therein;  or,  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  died  . 
abroad,  leaving  assets  in  the  county  of  the  surrogate,  and 
in  no  other  county;  or  assets  of  such  intestate  should  there- 
after  come  into  the  county  .^  The  first  judge  of  the  conn^ 
acts  in  cases  in  which  the  surrogate  is  disqualified  to  act; 
and  the  county  treasurer  in  each  county  acts  as  a  public 
administrator  in  special  cases.  There  is  likewise  a  public 
administrator  in  the. city  of  New- York,  with  enlarged  juris- 
diction in  special  cases  of  intestates'  estates.  He  is  autho- 
riied  to  act  as  public  administrator,  in  cases  where  there 
areefiects  in  the  city,  of  persons  dying  intestate,  and  leaving 
no  widow  or  next  of  kin  competent  and  willing  to  ad- 
minister.<i 

Administration  is  directed,  by  the  New-York  Remed 
StatuieSf  to  be  granted  to  the  widow  and  next  of  kin,  or  to 
some  one  of  them,  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  will  accept,  in 
the  following  order:  first,  to  the  widow;  second,  to  the 
children;  third,  to  the  father;  iburth,  to  the  brothers;  fifth, 
to  the  sisters;  sixth,  to  the  grandchildren;  seventh,  to  any 
other  of  the  next  of  kin  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  in 


a  L.  «V.  F.  8688. 1.  c.  is.  and  sess.  10.  c.38.  Goodrich  v.  Pen- 
dleton, 4  Johm.  Ch.  jRep.  553. 

h  Sees.  46.  c  70. 

t  JV*.  F.  Remed  SiaMe*^  vol.  ii.  73.  sec.  23. 

d  IHd.  vol.  ii.79.  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  117—133.  By  the  act  of 
SOth  April,  1830,  in  amendment  of  the  revised  statutes,  fur- 
ther provision  is  made  for  the  case  ia  which  the  first  judge  of 
the  county  cannot  act  aa  surrogate.  The  trust  devolves  on  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  county,  and  eventually  on  the  chancellor. 
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the  distribation  of  the  estate.^^  Under  the  English  law,  (and 
the  law  of  New-Tork,  previons  to  1830,  was  the  same,)  the 
surrogate  has  a  discretion  to  elect  among  the  next  of  kin, 
any  one  in  equal  degree  in  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  to 
grant  to  such  person  sole  administration.  So,  he  may 
grant  administration  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin,  or  to  both 
jointly,  at  his  discretion.^  To  guard  against  imposition  or 
mistake  in  issuing  letters  of  administration  prematurely, 
the  surrogate  is  required  to  have  satisfactory  proof,  that 
the  person  of  whose  estate  administration  is  cliumed  is 
dead,  and  died  intestate;  and  when  application  is  made  to 
administer,  by  any  person  not  entided  as  next  of  kin,  there 
must  be  a  written  renunciation  of  the  party  entitled,  or  a 
citation  to  show  caase  is  to  be  first  issued  to  the  next  of 
kin,  and  duly  served,  or  otherwise  published.<^ 

According  to  the  provision  in  the  New-York  Rwiied 
Statutes^  if  none,  of  the  relatives,  or  guardians  of  infant 
relatives,  (for  the  guardians  of  minors  who  are  entitled  may 
administer  for  diem,)  will  accept  the  administration,  then  it 
is  to  be  given  to  the  creditors  of  the  deceased ;  and  die 
creditor  first  applying,  if  otherwise  competent,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. If  no  creditor  applies,  then  to  any  other  person 
legally  competent  In  the  city  of  New- York,  the  public 
administrator  has  preference  aifler  the  next  of  kin ;  and  in 
the  other  counties,  the  county  treasurer  has  preference 
next  after  creditors.  In  the  case  of  a  married  woman  dying 
intestate,  the  husband  is  entided  to  administration,  in  pre- 
ference  to  any  other  person;  and  he  is  liable  as  administra- 
tor for  the  debts  of  his  wife,  only  to  the  extent  of  the  as- 
sets received  by  him.  If  he  does  not  administer  on  her  es- 
tate, he  is  presumed  to  have  assets,  and  is  liable  for  her 
debts.^  Under  the  English  law,  if  the  husband  dies  leaving 
the  goods  of  the  former  wife  unadministered,  the  right  of 


a  ^.  F.  Rented  SiaMes,  vol.  ii.  74.  •.  27. 

b  1  Salk.  Rep.  36.    Fawtry  v.  Fawtry,  Sbr.  Rep.  663.  Anon. 

c  jr.  Y.  R.  L.  vol.  ii.  74.  8.  26.    Pnd.  76.  s.  36,  36. 

d  Jf.  F.  Reviied  SiaMes,  vol.  ii.  74.  s.  27.    Urid.  75.  s.  29.  S3. 
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administration  dc  bonis  non^  belongs  to  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  wife ;  though  the  right  of  property  belongs  to  the 
representatives  of  the  husband.  The  principle  of  the  Eng- 
lish statute  of  21  lien.  VIII.  was,  to  vest  the  administration 
de  bams  nan  in  the  person  who  was  next  of  kin  at  the  time 
of  the  intestate's  death,  and  who  was  possessed  of  the  bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  personal  estate.  The  case  of  Hale  v. 
Daleman^  in  1736,  was  an  anomalous  case,  and  established 
an  exception  to  a  general  rule ;  for  the  original  adminis- 
tration to  a  feme  covert  was  granted  to  her  next  of  kin,  in 
preference  to  the  representative  of  the  deceased  husband, 
who  survived  her,  and  in  whom  the  interest  was  vested.^ 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  degree  of 
kindred  to  the  intestate  entitled  to  administration,  they 
are  preferred  in  the  following  order:  first,  males  to  females; 
second,  relatives  of  the  whole  blood  to  those  of  the  half 
blood;  third,  unmarried  to  married  women;  and  when 
there  are  several  persons  equally  entitled,  the  surrogate,  in 
his  discretion,  may  grant  letters  to  one  or  more  of  them.^ 
No  nonresident  alien,  or  minor,  or  feme  covert,  or  person 
deemed  incompetent  by  the  surrogate  by  reason  of  drunk* 
enness,  improvidence,  or  want  of  understanding,  is  entitled 
to  administer ;  but  the  husband  is  entitled  to  administer  in 
the  right  and  behalf  of  his  wife ;  and  with  the  consent,  in 
writing,  of  the  party  entitled,  one  or  more  competent  per- 
sons may  be  associated  by  the  surrogate  with  an  adminis- 
trator.o  The  husband  who  administers  on  his  wife's  estate 
is  now  bound  (though  contrary  to  the  English  law,  and 
the  former  law  of  New- York)  to  give  a  bond,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  administrators ;  yet  he  is  not  bound,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  to  distribute  the  estate  after  tire  debts  are 
paid ;  but  he  continues  to  enjoy  it  according  to  the  rules 
pf  the  common  law,^ 


a  1  Hoffg.  E.R.  341.     2  Jbid.  C3l.  App.  150.  165. 

h  JV.  F.  Revised  Slalukty  vol.  ii.  74.  s.  2G. 

c  IbifL  vol.  ji.  75.  e.  32.  34. 

d  ibid.  vol.  ii.  8.  29.     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  0^.  s.  79. 
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If  letters  of  administration  should  happen  to  have  been 
unduly  granted,  they  may  be  revoked ;  and  administration 
may  be  granted  upon  condition,  or  for  a  limited  time,  or  for 
a  special  purpose;  as,  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  the  goods  of  the  deceased ;  and  it  is  the  received  doctrine, 
that  all  sales  made  in  good>  faith,  and  all  lawful  acts  done 
either  by  administrators  before  notice  of  a  will,  or  by  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators,  who  may  be  removed  or  super- 
seded, or  become  incapable,  shall  remain  valid,  and  not  be 
impeached  on  any  will  appearing,  or  by  any  subsequent 
revocation  or  superseding  of  the  authority  of  such  executors 
or  administrators.^ 

The  nearness  of  kin,  under  the  English  law,  is  compu- 
ted according  to  the  civil  law,  which  makes  the  intestate 
himself  the  terminus  a  quoy  or  point  from  whence  the  de- 
grees are  numbered ;  and,  therefore,  the  children  and  parents 
of  the  intestate  are  equally  near,  being  all  related  to  him 
in  the  first  degree ;  but  in  this  instance  the  surrogate  has 
not  his  option  between  them,  but  must  prefer  the  children.^ 
And  from  the  children  and  parents  the  next  degree  em- 
braces the  brothers  and  grandparents,  and  so  on  in  the 
same  order.  The  law  and  course,  in  those  states  which  fot> 
low  the  English  law,  is  to  grant  administration,  first,  to  the 
husband  or  wife ;  second,  to  the  children,  sons  or  daugh- 
ters ;  third,  to  the  parents,  father  or  mother;  fourth,  tathe 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  whole  blood ;  fifth,  to  the  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  half  blood ;  sixth,  to  the  grand  parents ; 
seventh,  to  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  nephews,  and  nieces,  who 
stand  in  equal  degree;  eighth,  to  cousins.<»  Grandmothers 
are  preferred  to  aunts,  as  nearer  of  kin ;  for  the  grand- 
mother stands  in  the  second  degree  to  the  intestate,  and 
the  aunt  in  the  third.<i     If  none  of  the  next  of  kin  will  ac- 


a  Shep.  Touch,  by  PrestOD,  464.  Jf.  F.  Reoiied  StatuUg^  vol. 
ii.  76.  8.  38.     Ibid.  vol.  U.  79.  s.  46,  47. 

6  2  Fern.  Rep.  125.  arg.    2  Blacks.  Com.  504. 

4  Shep.  Touch,  by  Preston,  vol.  ii.  453.  Durant  v.  Prestwood, 
1 AA.  Rep.  464. 

d  Blackborough  v.  Davis,  1  P.  TFm.  41. 
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ceptt  the  sarrogate  may  exercise  his  discretion  whom  to 
appoint ;  and  he  usually  decrees  it  to  the  claimant  who  has 
the  greater  interest  in  the  effects  of  the  intestate.*  If  no 
one  offers,  he  must  then  appoint  a  mere  trustee  ad  eotti- 
gendum^  to  collect  and  keep  safe  the  effects  of  the  intes- 
tate ;  and  this  last  special  appointment  gives  no  power  to 
tell  any  part  of  the  goods,  not  even  perishable  articles ;  nor 
can  the  surrogate  confer  upon  him  that  power.**  This  very 
inconvenient  want  of  power  is  supplied  by  the  NeuhYork 
Rtmed  SUshde^f  and  an  administrator  ad  coOigendum 
(and  who  is  called  in  the  statute  a  collector)  may,  under  the 
direction  of  the  surrogate,  sell  perishable  goods,  after  they 
shall  have  been  appraised. 

(2.)  Of  ike  power  and  duty  of  the  adminUtrator. 

The  administrator  must  enter  into  a  bond  before  the  sur- 
rogate, with  two  sureties,  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his 
trust ;  and,  being  thns  duly  appointed,  it  is  his  duty  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  the  execution  of  his  trust^  His  powers 
and  duties  may  be  summarily  comprehended  in  the  follow* 
ing  particulars  :  1.  He  is  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  intestate,  in  the  presence,  and  with  the 
discretion  of  two  appraisers,  who,  in  New-Tork,  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  surrogate,  and  sworn;  and,  under  the  Eng- 
lish law,  they  are  selected  by  the  executor  or  administrator, 
from  the  creditors,  or  next  of  kin,  or  discreet  neighbours.^ 
Two  copies  of  this  inventory  are  to  be  made  and  indentedt 
and  one  copy  is  to  be  lodged  with  the  surrogate,  under  the 
attestation  of  the  administrator's  oath,  and  the  other  is  to  be 
retained.*    This  inventory  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 


a  Tucker  v.  Westganh,  ft  Addanu^  Rep,  35S. 

6  1  Ho/.  Ahr.  tit.  Extcuior^  c.  1.  5^.  Towh,  by  Prestoo, 
voL  ii.  488. 

c  VoL  ii.  76.  b.  39. 

d  A*.  F.  RtvUed  SiaivUij  vol.  ii.  77.  s.  42. 

«  Rid.  vol.  ii.  82.  B.  1.  Ibid.  vol.  ii.84.  s.  15, 10.  The  New-York 
statute  specifies  the  nature  of  the  assets  which  shall  go  to  the  executor 
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creditor!  and  next  of  kin ;  and  the  administrator  will  be 
obliged  to  account  for  the  property  mentioned  in  it ;  and  he 
will  also  be  obliged  to  show  good  cause  for  not  collecting 
the  debts  that  are  mentioned  to  be  due,  junless  he  had  the 
precaution  to  note  them  in  the  inventory  as  desperate*  He 
is  liable  also  to  have  the  letters  of  administration  revoked, 
(and  it  is  the  same  with  the  letters  testamentary  of  an  execu- 
tor,)  if  an  inventory  be  not  duly  made  and  returned.  And  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  executors  or  adminiscrators  returns  the 
inventory,  those  who  neglect  to  do  it  cannot  afterwards 
interfere  with  the  administradon,  until  they  redeem  their 
default^ 

After  completing  the  inventory,  the  duty  of  the  adminis- 
trator is,  to  collect  the  outstanding  debts,  and  convert  the 
property  into  money,  and  pay  the  debts  due  from  the  intes- 
tate. He  must  sell  the  personal  property,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies,  be- 
ginning with  articles  not  required  for  immediate  family  use, 
nor  specifically  bequeathed.^    In  pajdng  the  debts,  the 


or  administrator;  and  it  has  followed,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  of  the 
common  law.  They  are,  the  interest  of  the  deceased  in  leases  for 
years;  things  annexed  to  the  freehold,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or 
manufacture ;  growing  crops  raised  annnally  by  labour  and  cultiva* 
tion,  excepting  grass  and  fruit  not  gathered ;  rent  accrued,  debts  and 
things  in  action,  and  moveable  property  and  effects.  (JV*.  K  Ilevi$€d 
Siahdei,  voL  iL  82.  s.  6.)  Certain  necessary  domestic  articles  for 
family  use,  as  looms,  stoves,  pictures,  echool  books,  wearing  appa- 
rel, bedding,  table  furniture,  and  a  small  number  of  necessary  do- 
mestic animals,  are  not  to  be  appraised,  but  to  remain  for  the  use  of 
the  widow  and  children.    Ibid.  vol.  iL  83.  s.  9,  10. 

a  JV.  F.  Rented  Statutes,  vol.  iL  86.  s.  17—23. 

6  By  the  Jf.  Y.  Revieed  StakOes,  voL  ii.  87.  s.  25, 26.,  he  is  allow- 
ed, except  in  the  city  of  New- York,. to  sell  on  credit  not  exceeding 
one  year,with  approved  security ;  and  he  will  be  exempted  from  re- 
sponsibility for  losses,  if  he  acts  in  good  faith,  and  with  ordinary  pru- 
dence. The  statute  has  not  defined  what  was  intended  by  qpyrowed 
security.  The  English  rule  in  equity  is,  that  the  executor  must  not 
rest  on  personal  security ;  ajid  if  he  does,  it  is  at  his  own  peril.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  severity  of  that  rule ;  and  it  will  depend 
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order  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  is,  to  pay 
first  funeral  charges,  and  the  expense  at  the  probate  office  ; 
next,  debts  due  to  the  state ;  then,  debts  of  record,  as  judg- 
ments, recognisances,  and  final  decrees ;  next,  debts  due  for 
rent,  and  debts  by  specialty,  as  bonds  and  sealed  notes ; 
and,  lastly,  debts  by  simple  contract.  The  civil  law  gavi^ 
no  such  preference  to  creditors,  except  as  to  debts  incurred 
for  funeral  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  administration, 
and  debts  by  mortgage.  The  heir  paid  himself  first,  and 
he  might  pay  the  first  creditor  who  came.  All  the  assets 
were  considered  as  equitable.^  When  debts  are  in  equal 
degree,  the  administrator  may  pay  which  he  pleases  firs^ 
and  he  may  always  prefer  himself  to  other  creditors  in  equal 
degree.  If  a  creditor  commences  a  suit  at  law,  or  in  equity, 
be  obtains  priority  over  other  creditors  in  equal  degree  ; 
but  an  administrator  may  go  and  confess  judgment  to 
another  creditor  in  equal  degree,  and  thereby  defeat  the 
creditor  who  first  sued,  by  pleading  the  judgment  and  fdl 
ttttra,  be.**  But  the  New^York  Revised  Siatute^hKve  made 
some  essential  alterations  in  the  English  law,  and  in  the 


upon  circumstanoes  whether,  luider  the  New- York  statute,  aaexecu* 
tor  or  administrator,  acting  in  good  faith,  be  bound  to  answer  for 
the  eventual  failure  of  personal  security.  See  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep,  284.  629.  The  weight  of  the  modem 
English  authority  is,  that  investing  trust  moneys  in  persona]  secu- 
rity is  a  breach  of  trust.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Ryder  v.  Bickerton^ 
3  Stoanri.  Rep.  80.  note.  Lord  Eenyon,  in  Holmes  v.  Dring,  2  Cox's 
Caeest  U  Lord  Loughborough,  in  Adye  v.  FauiUeteau,  3  SwansL 
Rep.  84.  note.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Walker  v.  Symonds,  3  Ihid^ 
63.  But  the  executor  may  place  money  where  the  testator  had 
been  accustomed  to  place  it,  and  without  being  responsible^  if  he 
acts  with  good  faith.     1  Tamlyn's  Rep.  279. 

a  Dig.  11.   7.  45.     Ibid.  36.   2.  72.      Code,  6.  30.  22.  s.  4,  5.  9. 
Wood*e  Inetitutee  of  Ike  Cioil  Law,  186, 187.    1  Brown'e  Fiew  of  th^ 

Civil  Lmoy  307. 
b  See  Skep.  Touch,  by  Preston,  vol.  ii.  475—480.,  and  Bac.  Ahn 

tit.  Executors  and  Administrators^  L.  2.,  for  a  succinct  view  of  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  touching  the  order  of  paying  debts  by  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators, 
c  Vol.  ii.  87,  s.  27,  28,  29,  30. 
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former  law  of  New- York,  as. to  the  order  of  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  deceased.  The  order  now  established  is 
as  follows :  1.  Debts  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
2.  Taxes  assessed  ;  3.  Judgments  and  decrees,  according  to 
priority  ;  4.  Recognisances,  bonds,  sealed  instruments, 
notes,  bills,  and  unliquidated  demands  and  accounts,  with- 
out any  preference  between  debts  of  this  fourth  class.  Nor 
is  a  debt  due  and  payable  entitled  to  preference  over  debts 
not  due ;  nor  does  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  the  re- 
covery of  any  debt,  or  the  obtadning  a  judgment  thereon 
against  the  executor  or  administrator,  entitle  such  debt  to 
any  preference  over  others  of  the  same  class.  Debts  not 
due  may  be  paid,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
long, af\er  deducting  a  rebate  of  legal  interest  upon  the 
sum  paid,  for  the  unexpired  time.  The  surrogate  is  autho- 
rized to  give  a  preference  to  rents  due  and  accruing  upon 
leases  held  by  the  testator  or  intestate  at  his  death,  over 
debts  of  the  fourth  class,  whenever  he  shall  deem  the  pre- 
ference beneficial  to  the  estate.  In  suits  against  executors 
and  administrators,  the  judgment,  if  there  be  a  proper  plea 
in  the  case,  is  to  be  entered  only  for  such  part  of  the  assets 
as  shall  be  a  just  proportion  to  other  debts  of  the  same 
class;  and  the  execution  is  to  issue  only  for  a  just  propor- 
tion of  the  assets  applicable  to  the  judgment;  and  no  exe- 
cution is  to  issue  until  an  account  has  been  rendered  and 
settled,  or  the  surrogate  shall  otherwise  order.^  No  execu- 


a  JV*.  F.  Rtvited  StnJtuteM y-^ol.  ii.  88. 8.  SI,  32.  The  surrogate  may 
decree  the  payment  of  debts  upon  the  application  of  a  creditor,  at 
any  time  after  six  months  irom  the  granting  of  the  letters  testament- 
ary or  of  administration;  and  the  payment  of  any  legacy  or  distri- 
butive share,  on  the  application  of  the  party  entitled,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year ;  and  he  may  enforce  payment  by  causing  the  bond  ^ 
of  the  executor  or  administrator  to  be  prosecuted.  On  judgments 
obtained  at  law,  against  any  executor  or  administrator,  application 
may  be  made  to  the  surrogate,  who  is  to  cite  the  defendant,  and, 
having  ascertained  the  sufficiency  of  the  assets,  to  order  execution. 
Jf.  r.  Reviied  SlatuUs,  vol.  iL  116.  s.  18— 2S.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  220. 

Vol.  II.  53 
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tor  or  admiDutrator  can  retain  for  his  own  debt,  until  it  has 
been  proved  to,  and  allowed  by  the  sarrogate,  and  it  is  not 
entitled  to  any  preference  ovec  debts  of  the  same  class  .^ 
The  executor  or  administrator  may,  by  public  notice,  call 
upon  the  creditors  to  exhibit,  within  six  months,  their  accounts 
and  vouchers,  verified  by  affidavit.  The  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator may  go  on  and  close  the  trust  as  to  claims  not 
exhibited  within  the  time;  and  he  will  not  be  chargeable  for 
any  due  disposition  of  the  assets  prior  to  a  suit  on  such 
claims,  though  the  next  of  kin  or  legatees  may  be  liable  to 
refund  to  such  creditors.  If  claims  be  exhibited  and  dis- 
puted, tbey  may  be  referred  to  referees  by  consent ;  and  if 
not,  the  creditor  must  sue  tbereo  n  within  six  months,  or  be 
barred  for  ever.** 

These  alterations  in  the  rules  at  common  law  are  genersUy 
dictated  by  justice  and  policy ;  and  those  respecting  equality 
of  payment  have  long  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the 
distribution  of  assets  4n  chancery.  The  surrogates  are 
clothed  with  new  and  enlarged  powers,  which  are  very  con- 
venient to  the  public  in  the  settiement  of  these  ordinary  and 
popular  trusts.  To  guard  against  the  undue  assumption  of 
power,  surrogates  are  restrained  from  exercising  any  power 
or  jurisdiction  whatever,  not  expressly  given  by  statute.*^ 
But  I  forbear  to  enlarge  further  on  the  subject.  My 
principal  object,  in  this  part  of  the  present  lecture,  was 
rather  to  notice  the  descent  and  distribution  of  personal 
property,  than  to  discuss  the  general  powers  and  duties  of 
executors  and  administrators;  and  it  may  here  be  gene- 
rally observed,  that  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  rules 
of  law  as  to  the  inventory,  the  collection  of  the  property, 
and  the  payment  of  debts,  applies  equally  to  executors 
and  administrators. 

In  the  jurisprudence  of  the  other  states,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  assets  is  likewise  subject  to  various  local  modi- 


a  A*.  F.  lUmsed  Slalutet,  vol.  ii.  88.  s.  33. 
b  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  88.  a.  31 — iZ, 
€  Ibil,  vol.  ii.  221. 
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fications.  Id  a  few  of  the  states,  the  English  order  of  pre^ 
ference  is  preserved.*  Id  most  of  them,  that  order  is  entirely 
disturbed,  and  a  more  just  and  equitable  rule  of  distribution 
adopted.  Expenses  of  the  last  sickness,  and  funeral  and 
probate  charges,  have  every  where  the  preference ;  and  ge- 
nerally debts  due  to  the  state  are  next  preferred,  and  then 
all  other  debts  are  placed  on  an  equality,  and  paid  ratably, 
in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  assets.^  In  Louisiana,  there  is 
a  particular  detail  of  the  order  of  priority,  which  is. special 
and  peculiar,  and  minute  even  beyond  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law.<^  In  Maryland,  judgments  and  decrees  have  pre- 
ference, and  all  other  debts  are  equal ;  and  in  Missouri,  ex- 
penses of  the  last  sickness,  debts  due  to  the  state,  and  judg^ 
ments,  have  preference,  and  all  other  debts  are  placed  on 
an  equality.^  In  Pennsylvania,  the'order  of  admioistration 
is,  to  pay,  1.  Physic,  funeral  expenses  and  servants'  wages; 
2.  Rents,  not  exceeding  one  year ;  3.  Judgments ;  4.  Re- 
cognisances :  5.  Bonds  and  specialties ;  6.  All  other  debts 
equally,  exeept  debts  due  to  the  state,  which  are  to  be  last 
paid.* 


a  In  yirginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tacky,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  the  Englijih  order  of 
preference  is  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  variations. 
Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  no  preference  can  be  given  among  debts  in 
equal  degree.  In  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  debts  due  on  protested 
foreign  bills  are  placed  on  a  footing  with  judgments.  In  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  specialty  and  simple  contract  debts  are 
placed  on  an  equality.  SeeChiffith's  LawR€gifier^h,U  \St  Wheat 
Rep.  594. 

b  This  is  the  case  In  the  states  of  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New- Jersey,  Okaoy 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  with  some  small  variations.  Thus,  in  Ala- 
bama, debts  due  to  sureties  are  preferred ;  and  in  New- Jersey,  debts 
due  to  the  state  have  preference ;  and  judgments  entered  during 
the  life  of  the  decedent  have  preference.  Act  of  New- Jersey ,  1 820* 
Beftieed  Louse,  JV*.  J.  766.  QrifflUCe  Reg.  paeeim.  Dane'e  Abr,  ^ 
American  Law,  vol.  i.  560.    Public  Acts  of  Connecticut,  1821. 

c  CHnUCodtofLoumana^hxi.  1051—1061. 

d  Gry/Uh'e  Law  RegieUr,  h.  t. 

s  Frazer  v.  Tunis,  1  Bumey'B  Rep.  254.  The  pbynciaa'i  bill,  first 
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(3.)  Of  the  distribution  of  the  personal  estate. 

When  the  debts  are  paid,  the  administrator  is  bound,  un^ 
der  the  English  statute  of  disuibutioos,  of  22  and  23 
Charles  II.  c.  10.,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the 
granting  of  administration,  to  distribute  the  surplus  proper- 
Xy  among  the  next  of  kin.  He  is  firn  to  account  to  the 
ordinary  court  of  probates,  surrogate  or  other  proper  juris- 
diction, and  which,  in  several  of  the  United  States,  is  appro« 
priately  termed  the  orphans^  court.  It  is  held,  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  distribute  without  a  previous  order  for  that 
purpose  ;'L  and  the  statute  of  distributions  makes  it  the  daty 
of  the  court  of  probates  to  decree  distribution*^  The  statute 


to  be  paid,  is  not  confined  to  medicine  and  attendance  in  the  last  sick- 
nesa.  Rouse  v.  Morris,  17  Serg,  Sf  Ratole,  328.  The  preference 
given  by  the  laws  of  almost  ajl  countries  in  the  payment  of  debts  to 
the  expeioses  of  the  last  sickness,  and  funeral,  and  the  wages  of  ser- 
vants, is  founded  on  considerations  of  humanity  and  decorum.  The 
last  item  of  privileged  debts  is  usually  confined  to  menial  servants, 
and  to  the  current  wages  of  the  last  term  of  the  contract.  This 
is  the  rule  in  Scotland.     2  BelVs  Com.  157, 158. 

a  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  v.  Tappen,  Q  JBamw.  Sf  Cress,  151. 

6  By  the  J^ew-  York  Revised  Statutes,  the  executor  or  administra- 
tor is  bound,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  to  account  be- 
fore the  surrogate,  under  the  penalty  of  attachment  and  a  revoca^ 
tion  of  his  power.  JV.  Y.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  92.  s.  52.  In  ac- 
counting, he  must  verify  by  vouchers,  and  may  be  examined  upon 
oath ;  and  his  oath  witl,  if  uncontradicted,  supply  the  place  of  vouch- 
ers, as  to  items,  each  of  which  does  not  exceed  ^20,  and  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  in  behalf  of  any  one  estate  j|(500.  Ibid.  s.  54, 55.  This 
was  adopting  the  rule  in  chancery,  which  had  esta^blished,  that  a  de- 
fondant,  on  accounting  before  a  master,  might  verify,  on  his  own 
oath,  items  not  exceeding,  in  each  case,  $20,  and  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  £100  sterling.  Remsen  v.  Remsen,  2  Johns.  Ch.  Rep. 
601.  The  executor  or  administrator  maybe  allowed  for  property 
perished  or  lost  without  his  fault ;  and  he  is  not  to  gain  by  the  in- 
crease, nor  lose  by  the  decreaflo  of  the  property,  without  his  fault. 
He  is  also  entitled,  besides  his  necessary  expenses,  to  the  same  rate 
of  commissions  of  five,  two  and  a  half,  and  one  per  cent.,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  chancellor  in  1817 ;  though  if  a  compensation 
be  provided  by  the  will,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  full  satisfaction,  un- 
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declareSi  that  after  the  debts,  funeral  charges  and  just  ex- 
penses are  deducted,  a  just  and  equal  distribution  of  what 
remaineth  clear  of  the  goods  and  personal  estate  of  the  in- 
testate, shall  be  made  amongst  the  wife  and  children,  or 
children's  children,  if  any  such  there  be ;  or  otherwise  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  in  equal  degree,  or  legally 
representing  their  stocks ;  that  is  to  say,  one  third  part  of  the 
sorplnsage  to  the  wife  of  the  intestate,  and  all  the  residue 
by  equal  portions  to  and  amongst  the  children  of  the  intes- 
tate, and  their  representatives,  if  any  of  the  children  be  dead, 
other  than  such  child  or  children  who  shall  have  any  estate 
by  settlement,  or  shall  be  advanced  by  the  intestate  in  his 
lifetime,  by  portion  equal  to  the  share  which  shall  by  such 
distribution  be  allotted  to  the  other  children  to  whom  such 
distribution  is  to  be  made.  And  if  the  portion  of  any  child 
who  hath  had  such  settlement  or  portion,  be  not  equal  to 


less  the  executor  elect  to  take  the  allowance  provided  by  law.  JV. 
F.  RevUed  Statute*^  vol.  ii.  93.  s.  58,  59.  3  JoKm  Ch.  Rep.  44*  In 
Maryland,  the  commission  is,  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  1  Pelers'  U.  S.  Rep.  562.  1  jHorr.  ^  QilVi 
Rep.  13.  In  South  Carolina,  the  established  commission  is  five  per 
cent,  with  a  further  allowance  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury,  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  care  and  trouble.  Logan  v.  Logan,  1  M*  Cord's  Ch. 
Rep.  1.  In  England,  it  is  a  principle  in  equity,  that  if  the  testator,  by 
wiU,  gives  a  compensation,  the  executor  is  not  entitled  to  any  other 
which  may  be  allowed  by  law,  unless  he  promptly  elects  to  prefer 
it.  3  Jiferivak's  Rep,  24.  The  mode  of  contesting  the  accounts 
before  the  surrogate,  by  the  creditors,  legatees  and  next  of  kin,  is 
specially  detailed  in  the  New- York  statutes.  JV.  Y:  Revised  Sta- 
iuUs^  vol.  ii.  93.  s.  60—70. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  registers'  courts  have  a  similar  jurisdiction 
over  the  estates  of  testators  and  intestates ;  and  the  orphans'  court, 
a  species  of  equity  jurisdiction  over  executors  and  administrators, 
guardians  and  minors.  But  the  practice  and  rules  in  the  orphans' 
tribunals  were  represented  to  be  in  a  state  of  deplorable  confusion ; 
Duncan,  J.,  11  Serg,  fy  Rawle,  432. ;  and  in  January,  1831,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  revise  the  statute  code  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ported new  revised  statutes,  containing  a  consolidation  of  all  the  sta- 
tutes, with  the  suggestion  of  improvements,  in  relation  to  the  legis- 
ten*  and  the  orphans'  courts. 
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the  share  due  to  the  other  children  by  the  distributioiiy  the 
child  so  advanced  is  to  be  made  equal  with  the  rest.      If 
there  be  no  children,  or  their  representatives,  one  moiety  of 
the  personal  estate  of  the  intestate  goes  to  the  widow,  and 
the  residue  ia  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  next  of 
kin,  who  are  in  equal  degree,  and  those  who  represent  them  ; 
but  no  representation  is  admitted  among  collaterals  after 
brothers'  and  sisters'  children ;   and  in  case  there  be  no 
Wife,  then  the  estate  is  to  be  distributed  equally  amongst  the 
children ;  and  if  no  child,  then  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal 
degree,  and  their  lawful  representatives,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready mentioned.     It  is  further  provided,  that  if  any  child 
shaV  die  intestate  after  the  death  of  the  father,  and  without 
wife  or  children,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  mother,  every 
brother  and  sister,  and  their  representatives,  shall  have  an 
equal  share  with  her. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  English  statute  of  22  and 
23  Charles  II.,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  118th  novel 
of  Justinian;  and,  except  in  some  few  instances  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  it  is  governed  and  construed  by  the  rules  of 
the  civil  law.^ 

The  next  of  kin  is  determined  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  law ; 
and  under  that  rule  the  father  stands  in  the  first  degree,  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandson  in  the  second ;  and  in  the  col- 
lateral line,  the  computation  is  from  the  intestate  up  to  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  intestate,  and  the  person  whose  re- 
latioii3hip  is  sought  after,  and  then  down  to  that  person. 
According  to  that  rule,  the  intestate  and  his  brother  are 
related  in  the  second  degree,  the  intestate  and  his  uncle  in 
the  third  degree.^  The  half  blood  are  admitted  equally 
with  the  whole  blood,  for  they  are  equally  as  near  of  kin ; 
and  the  father  succeeds  to  the  whole  personal  estate  of  a 


a  See  vol.  i.  542.  note ;  and,  also,  Carter  v.  Crawley,  T.  Raym, 
it«p.  496.  Palmer  y.  Allicock,  3  Jlfod.  Rep,  68.  Edwards  v.  Free- 
man,  2  P.  Wnu,  43$. 

b  Sir  John  Strange,  in  Lloyd  v.  Tench,  2  Fei.  213. 
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child,  who  dies  intestate,  and  without  wife  or  issue,  in  ex- 
clusion of  the  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  the  mother  would 
have  equally  so  succeeded  as  against  the  collaterals,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  saving  clause  in  the  act,  which  excludes  her 
from  all  but  a  ratable  share.  She  is  excluded,  lest^  by  re- 
marrying, she  would  carry  all  the  personal  estate  to  another 
husband,  in  entire  exclusion,  for  ever,  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters;  but  she  still  takes  the  whole  personal  estate  as 
against  more  remote  relations  of  the  intestate.*  TheK.  B. 
declared  in  Blackborcugh  v.  DaviSf^  that  the  father  and 
mother  had  always  the  preference  before  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  in  the  inheritance  of  the  personal  estate,  as 
being  esteemed  nearer  of  kin ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
grandmother  is  preferred  to  the  aunt*  The  grandmother 
is  preferred,  not  because  she  is  simply  in  the  ascending  line, 
for,  under  the  statute  of  distributions,  a  nearer  collateral 
will  be  preferred  to  a  more  remote  lineal,  but  because  she  is 
nearer  of  kin,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  civilians, 
by  one  degree^  And  in  Moor  v.  Barham^  decided  by 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,<^  the  grandfather  on  the  father's  side,  and 
the  grandmother  on  the  mother's  side,  take  in  equal  moie* 
ties  by  the  statute  of  distribution,  as  being  the  next  of  kin 
in  equal  degree ;  and  the  half  blood  take  equally  with  the 
whole  blood.  A  brother  and  a  grandfather  of  the  intestate 
are  equally  near  of  kin,  and  each  related  in  the  second  de- 
gree, and  therefore  it  would  seem,  from  the  directions  in 
the  statute,  that  they  would  take  equally;  but  it  has  been 


a  It  has  been  decided,  in  Maryland,  in  Griffith  v.  Griffith,  4  Harr. 
4*  Jd*Hmryy  101.,  and  Coomes  v.  Clements,  4  Hcurr,  4r  Johns.  480., 
that  by  the  common  law  of  England,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
coloniz(^tion  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  common  law  of  Maryland,  the 
widow  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  of  her  husband's  personal  es- 
tate, after  payment  of  his  debts;  and  which  reasonable  part  was  one 
third,  or  one  half,  according  to  circumstances;  and  it  was  a  right 
paramount  to  the  power  of  the  husband,  and  he  could  not  deprive 
her  of  it  by  will. 

b  1  P.  WfM.A\.    2Viu.  215. 

c  Cited  in  1  P.  Wm».  53. 
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decided  in  England,  and  it  is  also  the  better  construction 
of  tbe  novel  of  Jastinian,  that  the  brother  of  the  intestate 
will  exclude  tbe  grandfather  of  the  intestate.  This  was  so 
decided  in  Pool  v.  WUihaw^  in  1708;  and  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  Evdyn  v.  EvefyUy*  followed  that  determination,  as  being; 
correct,  though  it  may  be  considered  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule*  He  said  it  would  be  a  very  great  public  iI^- 
convenience,  to  carry  the  portions  of  children  to  a  gran^ 
father,  and  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  provisions  among 
children,  as  every  child  may  properly  be  said  to  have  sp€$ 
aecreicendu  This  question  was  very  much  debated  among 
the  civilians  in  their  construction  of  the  11 8th  novel  of 
Justinian;  and  the  generality  of  them,  of  whom  Ferriere 
and  Domat  are  of  the  number,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
grandfather  and  the  brother  took  equally  ;  but  Voet  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  his  opinion,  though  without  any 
strong  foundation  in  reason,  is  the  one  prevailing  in  the 
English  courts.^ 

The  question,  whether  the  half  blood  took  equally  with 
the  whole  blood,  under  the  statute  of  distributions,  was  de- 
bated in  the  case  of  Watts  v.  Crooke;^  and  it  was  determin- 
ed in  chancery,  that  they  were  of  equal  kin,  and  took  equal- 
ly with  the  whole  blood  ;  and  the  decree  was  affirmed  upon 
appeal  to  the  house  of  lords.^  So,  posthumous  children, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  half  blood,  take  equally  as  other 
children,  under  tbe  statute.^ 

As  the  statute  of  distribution  says  that  no  .representation 
shall  be  admitted  among  collaterals  after  brothers'  and  sis- 


a  3  Atk.  Hep.  762.  Jlmb.  Rep.  191.  Bums'  Eccl.  LaWy  vol  iv.  416. 

b  Voet,  Com.  ad  Pond.  lib.  38.  tit.  17.  c.  13. 

c  Shou>er*s  Caset  in  Parliamenty  108. 

d  In  Maryland,  so  late  as  1827,  in  the  case  of  Seekamp  v.  Hammer, 
it  was  decided,  that  under  the  act  of  1798,  the  half  blood  took  equally 
with  the  whole  blood,  in  the  distribution  of  the  personal  estate  of  an 
intesUte,  2  Harr.  Sf  Gill,  9. 

•  Burnet  v.  Mann,  1  Ves.  156. 
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teHs  cbtUren,  it  was  held,  in  PeU  v.  Pett^^  that  a  brother*! 
grandchildren  could  not  share  with  another  brother's 
children.  And,  therefore,  if  the  intestate's  brother  A.  he 
dead,  leaviag  only  grandchildren,  and  his  brother  B.  be 
dead,  leaving  children,  and  his  brother  C*  be  living,  the 
grandchildren  of  A.  will  have  no  share,  and  cannot  take* 
One  half  of  the  personal  estate  will  go  to  the  children  of 
B«,  and  the  other  half  to  C*  Bat  if  all  the  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  children  be  dead,  leaving  children,  those 
children  cannot  take  by  representation^  for  it  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far;  but  they  are  all  wext  ofkin^  and  in  that  charae* 
ter  they  would  take  per  capita.,  Representatioa  in  the 
descending  lineal  line  proceeds  on  ad  infimtum,  restrained 
by  no  limits.  It  has  also  bden  decided,  that  if  the  intestate 
leaves  no  wife  or  child,  brother  or  sister,  but  his  next  of 
kin  are  an  uncle  by  his  mother's  side,  and  a  son  of  a  de- 
ceased aunt,  the  uncle  takes  the  whole,  and  the  representa- 
tion is  not  carried  down  to  the  representatives  of  the 
aunt^ 

It  is  the  doctrine  under  the  statute  of  distributions,  that 
the  claimants  take  per  stirpes  only  when  they  stand  in  un- 
equal degrees,  or  claim  by  representation,  and  then  the 
doctrine  of  representation  is  necessary.  But  when  they 
all  stand  in  equal  degree,  as  three  brothers,  three  grandchil- 
dren, three  nephews,  Sec,  they  take  per  capita^  or  each  an 
equal  share ;  because,  in  this  case,  representation,  or  taking 
per  stirpes^  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  those 
in  a  remoter  degree ;  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  policy  of  the  statute,  which  aimed  at  a  just  and  equal 
distribution.^^    Aunts  and  nephews  stand  in  the  same  third 


a  1  Salk.  Rep.  250.  1  P.  WfM.  25.  S.  C.  Duvall  v.  Harwood,  1 
Harr.  *Gti/,  474.  S.  P. 

h  Bowers  v.  Littlewood,  1  P.  Wms.  593.  Parker  v.  Nims,  2  JV. 
H.  Rep,  460. 

e  Walsh  v.  Walsh,  Prec.  in  Ch.  54.  Davers  v.  Dewes,^  P.  Wmi. 
50.  Stent  y.  M<Leod,  2  MCwrd't  S,C.  Ch.  Rep.  354.  Nephews  and 
lueces,  under  the  statute  of  descents  in  South  Carolina,  of  February, 
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degree,  and  take  eqaally  per  capUa.^  If  a  person  dies 
without  children,  leaving  a  widow,  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  and  two  nieces  by  a  deceased  brother,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  doctrine,  the  widow  would  take  a 
moiety,  and  the  mother,  brother  and  sister,  would  each 
take  one  fourth,  and  the  two  nieces  the  other  one  fourth  of 
the  remaining  moiety.  This  pobt  was  ruled  in  Keylwag  v* 
Kejfltoay;^  and  the  doctrine  was  declared  to  be  correct  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Stanley  v*  Stanley.* 

The  distribution  of  personal  property  of  intestates,  in 
these  United  States,  has  undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion.   In  many  of  them,  the  English  statute  of  distribution, 
,  as  to  personal  property,  is  pretty  closely  followed.^    In  a 


1796,  which  aboliahed  primogeniture,  and  distributed  real  and  per- 
sonal  property  in  the  same  manner,  would,  in  the  case  stated,  taka 
per  iHrpeij  contrary  to  the  mle  in  the  English  law. 

a  Dorant  ▼.  Prcstwood,  3  Atk.  Rep,  454.  Lloyd  v.  Tendn  2  Fsr. 
tlS. 

btP.  Wmi.  344. 

c  1  Aik,  Rep.  457.  The  English  doctrine  of  dbtribntion  of  per- 
sonal property,  aecording  to  the  statutes  of  22  and  23  CharUe  II., 
and  29  Charlet  II.,  and  1  James  IL,  is  fully  and  clearly  explained  by 
Ch.  J.  Reeye, in  his  TreaUieonthe  Law  of  Deicents^  under  the  head 
of  Introdactory  Explanation.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  neat 
and  accurate  view  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  any- 
where met  with. 

d  This  u  the  case  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Dela^ 
ware  and  New- Jersey.  The  English  statute  of  distributions  was 
adopted  in  New- Jersey,  by  an  act  of  assembly,  as  early  as  1681. 
{SmUh*9  BuL  qfJVew-Jerseif,  130.)  The  JVmd-FotA;  Revised  Stalufef, 
which  went  into  opieration  on  the  Ist  January,  1830,  have  essentiaUy 
re-enacted  the  English  statute  of  distributions,  which  had  been 
adopted  and  continued  the  law  of  the  state  down  to  that  period  ;  and, 
for  greater  precision,  they  have  particularly  specified  the  course  of 
distribution.  After  the  account  is  rendered,  and  finally  settled,  the 
surrogate  decrees  distribution  of  -the  surplus  of  the  personal  es- 
tate, and  decides  all  questions  arising  thereon.  The  distribution  is, 
1.  One  third  thereof  to  the  widow ;  and  the  residue,  by  equal  portions, 
among  the  children,  wid  such  persons  as^  legally  represent  them,  if 
dead.  2.  If  no  children,  or  their  representatives,  one  moiety  to  the 
widow;  and  the  residue  to  the  next  of  kin.     3.  If  no  descendant, 
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majority  of  the  states,  the  descent  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty is  to  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  proportions ; 
and  the  regulation  is,  as  I  apprehend,  the  same  in  substance 


parent,  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  the  widow  takae  the 
whole  surplus.    If  there  be  a  brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece, 
and  no  descendant  or  parent,  the  widow  takes  the  whole  sor- 
plus,  if  it  does   not   exceed  two  thousand  dollars.     If  it  does, 
she  takes  her  moiety  and  two  thousand  doUarsonljr.  4.  If  no  widow, 
the  surplus  goes  equally  to  the  children,  and  those  that  represent 
them.   5,  If  no  widow  or  children,  or  their  representatives,  the  sur- 
plus goes  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degree,  and  their  representa- 
tives.  6.  If  no  children,  or  their  representatives,  or  father,  a  moiety 
of  the  surplus  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the  other  moiety,  in  equal 
shares,  to  the  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  representa- 
tives.   If  no  widow,  the  whole  surplus  goes  to  the  mother,  and  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  their  representatives.  7.  If  there  be  a  &ther, 
and  no  child  or  descendant,  he  takes  a  moiety,  if  there  be  a  widow* 
and  the  whole  if  there  be  none.   8.  If  there  be  a  mother,  and  no 
child,  or  descendant,  or  father,  brother,  sister,  or  representative  of  a 
brotl^r  or  sister,  the  mother  takes  a  moiety,  if  there  be  a  widow,  and 
the  whole  if  there  be  none.   9.  When  descendants,  or  next  of  kin, 
are  in  equal  degree,  they  take  per  capita.   10.  When  they  stand  in 
unequal  degrees,  they  take  per  tUrpes,    1  !•  No  representation  is  ad- 
mitted among  collaterals,  after  brothers'  and  sisters'  children.    If. 
Relatives  of  the  half  blood  take  equally,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  whole  blood.    13.  Posthumous  children  take  equally  as 
if  born  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person  they  represent,    (JV.  Y,  Reoiitd 
SlattUes,  vol.  ii.  96.  s.  75.)    Any  advancement  to  a  child,  by  settle* 
ment  or  portion  of  real  or  personal  estate,  equal  or  superior  to  his 
share,  will  exclude  him  and  his  descendants  from  the  distribution; 
and  if  the  same  was  not  equal,  he  will  be  entitled  only  to  so  much  as 
will  supply  the  deficiency.    The  maintaining,  or  educating,  or  giving 
money  to  a  child,  without  a  view  to  a  portion  or  settlement  ui  life, 
is  not  to  be  deemed  an  advancement ;  nor  does  the  provision  as  to  ad- 
vancement apply,  if  there  be  any  real  estate  of  the  intestate  to  descend 
to  his  heirs.    {Ibid,  vol  ii.  97.  s.  76, 77,  78.)    The  most  striking  fea^ 
ture  in  the  new  provisions  introduced  into  the  J^ew-York  Revind  Sia- 
iule»f  on  the  subject  of  intestate  estates,  and  of  testamentary  matters, 
is  the  enlarged  and  equitable  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  surro- 
gates in  the  respective  counties.    This  branch  of  our  jurisprudence 
will  apply  more  frequently  than  any  other,  and  with  great  force  and 
interest,  to  family  concerns ;  and  it  will  rise  into  correspondent  im- 
portance, and  awaken  much  public  solicitude.    It  is  in  analogy  to 
the  powers  vested  in  the  ordinary  in  England,  and  in  the  orphans' 
courtsi  or  testamentary  jurisdictions,  in  the  other  United  Sutes. 
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in  lb?  EnglUh  statate  of  distribotions.*  Such  a  aniform 
rale  in  the  descent  of  real  and  personal  property,  gives  sim- 
plicity and  symmetry  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  descent. 
The  English  statate  of  distributions,  being  founded  injustice, 
and  on  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  fully  and  profoundly  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  was  well  selected,  as 
the  most  suitable  and  judicious  basis  on  which  to  establish 
cor  American  law  of  descent  and  distribatJon. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  rule  of  distri- 
bution of  personal  property,  when  the  place  of  the  domicii 
of  the  intestate,  and  the  place  of  the  situation  of  the  pro- 
perty, were  pot  the  same*     But  it  has  become  a  settled 


a  This  18  the  case  in  Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  (hut  there  the  whole  blood  are, 
in  certain  cases,  preferred  to  the  half  blood,  and  even  when  in  equal 
degree,)  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  (but  there  the  half  blood  inherit 
only  half  as  much  as  the  whole  blood,)  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Geor- 
Ipa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  (but  there  brothers  and  sisters,  and  parents, 
take  equally,)  Mississippi,  (but  there  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
descendants,  take  before  parents,)  South  Carolina,  (but  there  parents, 
and  brothers  and  sisters,  take  equally ;  and  a  brother  of  the  half 
blood  does  not  share  with  a  mother,)  Georgia  and  Alabama.  See 
OriffUk't  Law  Register,  h.  t.  1  Greenleaf's  Rep.  151.  Z  JT.  H. 
Rep.  461.  Dane'e  AbridgmeiUy  vol.  iv.  538,  539.  5  C(mn.  Rep.  233. 
1  Jd^Cord^e  Rep.  161.  456.  Reefoe'e  Law  of  DescenU^  pamm. 
1  do  not  undertake  to  mark  minutely,  or  in  detail,  the  many  smaller 
variations  from  the  English  law  of  distributions,  which  have  been 
made  by  the  statute  law  of  the  different  states.  Such  a  detail  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  these  lectures,  which  were  intended 
as  an  elementary  sketch  of  the  general  principles  and  outlines  of  the 
law.  To  descend  to  minutie  on  every  subject,  would  render  the 
work  too  extensive,  and  too  uninteresting,  for  the  study  of  those  per- 
sons for  whom  this  is  prepared.  The  doctrine  of  descent,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  a  great  degree,  of  distribution,  in  the  different  states, 
has  been  minutely  iUustrated,  and  ably  discussed,  by  the  late  Ch.  J. 
Reeve,  of  (Connecticut,  in  his  laborious  TretUue  on  the  Law  cf 
Deicents  in  the  several  United  Stales  of  America.  This  work  does 
honour  to  his  memory ;  but  it  is  not  calculated  to  suit  the  taste  of 
those  general  readers  who  have  no  mathematical  heads,  by  reason  cf 
the  numerous  algebraical  statements  of  hypothetical  cases  with  which 
Ihe  work  abounds,  and  by  which  it  is  perplexed. 
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priBcipIe  of  inteniatiooal  jarisprudence,  and  one  founded 
oa  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened  sense  of  pablic  policy 
and  convenience,  that  the  disposition,  soccession  to  and  dis- 
tribution of  personal  property,  wherever  situated,  is  go- 
verned by  the  law  of  the  country  of  the  owner's  or  intes- 
tate's domicil,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  not  by  the  con- 
flicting laws  of  the  various  places  where  the  goods  happened 
to  be  situated*  The  principle  applies  equally  to  cases  of  in- 
testacy and  of  testaments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
settled  in  the  law  of  all  civilized  countries,  that  real  property, 
as  to  its  tenure,  mode  of  enjoyment,  transfer  and  descent,  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  ret  siUe.  Personal  property  is 
subject  to  that  law  which  governs  the  person  of  the  owner. 
Huberus  lays  down  this  to  be  the  common  and  correct  opinion, 
though  the  question  had  been  frequently  agitated  in  the  courts 
in  his  day  ;*  and  Bynkersboeck  says,  the  principle  had  be- 
come so  well  established,  that  no  one  dared  to  question  it; 
adeo  recepta  hodie  untentia  est,  tU  nemo  aunt  contra  hi$- 
eere.^  The  same  principle  would  seem  to  be  the  acknowledg- 
ed law  in  Germany  and  France  ;<^  and  Vattel<i  considers  the 
rule  to  be  one  that  is  dictated  by  the  law  of  nations. 

This  principle  was  understood  to  be  settled  in  England, 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  case  of  Thome  v. 
WaSciw^  and  Lord  Thurlow  observed,  in  the  bouse  of 


a  Pralec.  part  1.  lib.  3.  De  Success,  ab  inst,  collai,  torn.  i.  278. 
8.  20.  Jbid.  part  2.  lib.  1.  tit.  3.  De  ConJUctu  Legum^  torn.  ii.  542. 
8.  15. 

h  Qu^t.  Jur.  Priv.  lib.  1.  c.  16,  See,  also,  the  opinion  of  Gro 
tins  on  the  point,  given  at  Rotterdam,  Slat  October,  1613,  on  con- 
saltation,  and  cited  at  large  in  Henry  on  Foreign  LaWf  App.  196. 

c  Foely  lib.  38.  tit.  17.  8.  34.  Heinecc.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  972.  De 
Teslamenli  FluUone  Jure  Qerm,  s.  30.  Opinion  of  M.  Target  on  the 
Dutcbess  of  EiDgston'a  will,  1  Coll.  Jurid.  240.  ToulHer,  DfoU 
CwU  Frmt^ais,  torn.  i.  No.  366.  JderUny  RepsrUnre  de  Jurisprudencei 
tit.  Loi,  8. 6.  3. 

d  DroU  des  Gensy  b.  2.  c.  7.  b.  85. ;  c.  8.  s.  103.  110. 

e  2  Ves.  35.  See,  aim,  Pipon  ▼.  Pipon,  Amb,  Rep.  25.,  and  the 
decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  before  the  privy  council,  in  1762,  on  ap- 
peal, in  the  case  of  Burn  v.  Cole,  Ibid.  415. 
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lords,  in  the  case  of  Bruce  v.  BrucCy^  that  to  hold  that  the 
lex  loci  ret  siUe  was  to  govern  as  to  personal  property,  when 
the  domicilium  of  the  intestate  was  in  a  different  country, 
would  be  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  jus  gentium.    And 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  weight  of  authority  in  favour 
of  the  solidity  and  universality  of  the  principle,  the  point 
was  >permitted  to  be  very  extensively  and  learnedly  debated 
before  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  case  of  Bempde  v.  Johfh 
Hane;^  and  he  said  that  the  question  had  been  decided  and 
settled,  and  the  law  clearly  fixed  in  England,  by  repeated 
decisions  jn  the  house  of  lords ;  and  that  by  those  decisions, 
the  law  of  the  intestate's  domicil  at  the  time  of  his  death 
carried  the  distribution  of  his  personal  property,  wherever 
it  was  situated.     The  law  of  Scotland  was  once  different ; 
but  the  court  of  session  has  now  conformed  to  the  English 
decisions.     He  admitted,  however,  that  if  the  point  had 
been  quite  new  and  open,  it  would  be  susceptible  of  a  great 
deal  of  argument,' whether,  in  the  case  of  a  person  dying 
Jntestate,  having  property  in  different  places,  and  subject  to 
different  laws,  the  law  of  each  place  should  not  obtain,  in 
the  distribution  of  the  property  situated  there ;  and  many 
foreign  lawyers,  he  said,  had  held  that  proposition.     After- 
wards, in  Samerville  v.  Lord  SomerviUe^?  the  same  rule 
was  declared,  by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  to  apply  to  all 
cases  where  the  fact  of  the  domicil  was  not  in  dispute.     But 
in  the  case  of  Curling  v.  Thornton,'^  Sir  John  NichoUs 
doubted  whether  a  British  natural  born  subject  could  shift 
his  forum  originis  for  a  foreign  domicil,  in  complete  deroga- 
tion of  his  rights  under  the  British  law ;  and  be  said,  it 
must  be  at  least  complete  and  total,  to  make  his  property 
in  England  liable  to  distribution  according  to  the  foreign 
law,  and  the  party  must  have  declared  and  carried  his  in- 
tention into  fiiU  effect.^ 


a  ft  Bos.  $f  Pull,  229.  note. 
b  3  Fes.  198. 
e  6  yes.  750. 
d  2  Addams'  Rep.  14. 

e  What  facts  confititute  a  domicil  of  the  person,  has  been  a  ques- 
tion frequently  discussed.    There  is  no  fixed  or  definite  period  of 
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The  rule,  as  settled  in  England,  and  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  as  to  the  succession  and  distribution  of  real  and 
personal  property,  has  repeatedly  been  declared  to  consti* 


time  requisite  to  create  it.  The  residence,  to  create  it,  may  be  short 
or  loDg,  according  to  circumstaDces.  It  depends  on  the  actual  or 
presumed  intention  of  the  party.  A  person  being  at  a  place,  is 
prima faeU  evidence  that  he  is  domiciled  there ;  but  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, and  the  presumption  rebutted.  The  place  where  a  man  car- 
ries on  his  established  business,  or  professional  occupation,  and  has 
a  home  and  permanent  residence,  is  his  domicil ;  and  he  has  all  the 
privileges,  ancf  is  bound  by  all  the  duties  flowing  therefrom.  The 
definition  of  a  domicil,  in  the  writings  of  the  jurists  generally,  is 
taken  from  the  civil  law.  In  eodem  loco  singulot  habere  domicUium 
fum  ambigUur^  ubi  qme  larem  rerumque  acfortunarum  euarumivmmam 
eonstUnU^  vnde  Irurstu]  non  til  diicessuru*  si  nihil  avocet;  imde  cum 
profeclui  eetf  peregrinari  videtur ;  quod  si  rediit^  peregrinari  jam 
desiUU,  Code^  lib.  10.  tit.  39. 1.  7.  Though  his  family  reside  part 
of  the  year  at  another  place,  such  place  is  regarded  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary residence,  and  the  home  domicil  for  business  takes  away  the 
eharacter  of  domicil  from  the  other.  The  original  domicil  of  the 
party  always  continues  until  he  has  fairly  changed  it  for  another. 
There  must  be  intention  and  act  united,  to  effect  a  change  of  domicil. 
Theybnim  or^g^if,or  domicil  of  nativity,  remains  until  a  subsequent 
domicil  is  acquired  ammo  et  facto*  Case.of  Dr.  Munroe,  5  Madd,  Ch, 
Rep.  379.  Harvard  College  v.  Gore,  5  Pick,  Rep.  370.  If  a  party 
has  two  contemporary  domicils,  and  a  residence  in  each  alternately, 
of  equal  portions  of  time,  the  rule  which  Lord  Alvanley  was  inclined 
to  adopt  was,  that  the  place  where  the  party's  business  lay  should  be 
considered  his  domicil.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  Bot,  if 
Full.  229.  note.  3  Vee.  201 ,  202.  5  llnd.  786—789.  See  1  Johne. 
Com,  366.  note,  and  4  Covoen's  Rep.  516.  note,  for  a  collection  of 
authorities  on  this  question  of  domicil.  See,  also,  suproy  vol.  i,  74-— 
81.,  as  to  the  domicil  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in  the  purview  of 
the  law  of  nations.  In  the  French  and  Dutch  j  uhsprudence,  domicil  is 
distinguished  by  the  various  situations  to  which  it  is  applied.  There 
is  B, political f  a  civil,  and  b.forennc  domicil.  There  is  a  domicil  arising 
from  birUij  and  from  the  domettic  relations,  and  from  electiott.  Bynk. 
Queut.  Jur.  Priv.  lib.  1.  c.  16.  Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  App.  181 — 
208.  Co(/eJVapoZeon,  No.  102 — 111.  Repertoire de  Jurisprudence ^  tLTL 
Domicile,     Tbulliery  Droit  Civil  Fran^aisy  torn.  i.  318. 
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tute  a  part  of  the  municipal  jarisprttdence  of  this  country.^ 
The  difficulty  has  been,  not  in  the  rule  itself,  hot  in  the  ap-< 
plication  and  execution  of  it.  In  Topkam  v.  Chapman^  it 
was  said,  that  though  the  distribution  was  to  be  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  domicil  of  the  intestate,  yet 
that  his  debts  in  a  foreign  country  mu^t  be  collected  and 
paid  according  to  the  law  of  that  country.  Administration 
mnst  be  granted  where  the  debts  were;  for  an  administrator 
has  no  power  beyond  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  received 
his  letters  of  administration ;  and  the  home  creditors  must 
first  be  paid  before  the  administrator  could  send  the  sur- 
plus fund  to  the  country  of  the  proper  domicil  of  the  intes- 
tate.^ Much  discussion  took  place  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  Harvey  v.  Richards.  It  was  held,  upon  a  master- 
ly consideration  of  the  case,  that  whether  a  court  of  equiQr 
would  proceed  to  decree  an  account  and  distribution  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  loci  rei  siUe^  or  direct  the  assets  to  be 


a  Dixon  v.  Ramsay,  3  Cranch*sRep,  319.  United  States  ▼.  Cn»- 
by,  7  Ibid.  115.  Kerr  v.  Moon,  9  Wheat  Rep.  565.  Desesbats  y. 
Berquier,  1  Bmney't  Rep.  336.  Decoucbe  v.  Savatier,  3  Johnt, 
Ch,  Rep.  210.  Holmes  v.  Remsen,  4  Ibid,  469,  470.  Dawes  ▼• 
Boylston,  9  Mast.  Rep.  337.  Harvey  v.  Richards,  1  Jdaton'i  Rep. 
408.  Topham  v.  Chapman,  1  Cofut.  Rep.  S.  C.  292.  Crofton 
V.  llsley,  4  Greenleafe  Rep.  134.  Stent  v.  M'Leod,  ft  Jt  Cord'* 
S.  C.  CA.  Rep.  354. 

b  The  general  rule  in  England  and  in  this  country  is,  that  letter* 
testamentary,  or  of  administration,  granted  abroad,  give  no  authority 
to  sue  in  another  jurisdiction,  though  they  may  be  sufficient  ground 
for  new  probate  authority.  Tourton  v.  Flower,  3  P.  Wme.  369. 
Lee  V.  Bank  of  England,  8  Fe*.  44.  Sabin  v.  Tilman,  1  JV.  H.  Rep. 
193.  Goodwin  v.  Jones,  3  Mass.  Rep.  514.  Riley  v.  Riley  3  Day** 
Rep,  74.  Morrell  v.  Dickey,  1  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  1S3.  Danger  field  v. 
Thruston,  20  J^artin's  Louis.  Rep.  232.  Kerr  v.  Moon,  9  Wheat.  Rep. 
565.  Armstrong  v.  Lear,  IS,  Ibid.  169.  The  local  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania  was  different;  and  letters  of  administration  granted  in  ano- 
ther state  were  a  sufficient  authority  to  maintain  an  action  in  that 
state.  M'Culloch  v.  Young,  1  Binney's  Rep.  63.  But  in  the  re- 
vised statutes  relating  to  orphans'  courts,  as  reported  in  January, 
1831,  the  law  of  Pennsylvauia  w  made  to  agree,  in  this  particular, 
with  the  law  of  the  other  states. 
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distributed  by  the  foreign  tribanal  of  the  domicil  of  the 
party,  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  situs  rei^ 
as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  parties,  conferred  a  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  to  decree  distribution,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  lex  domicilii;  and  such  a  jurisdiction  was  sustain- 
ed by  principles  of  public  law,  and  was  consistent  with  in-. 
temational  policy.  The  court  was  not  bound,  at  all  eventSt 
to  have  the  assets  remitted  to  the  foreign  administrator,  and 
to  send  the  parties  entitled  to  the  estate  abroad,  at  great  ex- 
pense and  delay,  to  seek  their  rights  in  a  foreign  tribunal. 
Though  the  property  was  to  be  distributed  according  to. the 
lex  domicilii,  national  comity  did  not  require  that  the  dis- 
tribution should  be  made  abroad.  Whether  the  court  here 
ought  to  decree  distribution,  or  remit  the  property  abroad, 
was  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion,  and  there  was  no  uni- 
versal or  uniform  rule  on  the  subject. 

The  manner  and  extent  of  the  execution  of  the  rule  were 
well  discussed  and  considered,  in  the  supreme  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.^ A  person  was  domiciled  at  Calcutta,  and  died 
there  insolvent,  and  his  will  was  proved,  and  acted  upon 
there.  Administration  was  taken  out  in  Massachusetts,  on 
the  probate  of  the  will  in  the  East  Indies  ;  and  assets  came 
to  the  hands  of  the  administrator  at  Boston,  sufficient  tp  pay 
a  claim  due  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  judgment 
debt  due  a  British  subject  in  England ;  but  all  the  assets 
were  wanted,  to  be  applied,  in  the  course  of  administration, 
by  the  executor  at  Calcutta.  It  was  held,  that  the  adminis- 
trator here  was  only  ancillary  to  the  executor  in  India;  and 
the  assets  ought  to  be  remitted,  unless  he  was  compelled 
by  law  to  appropriate  them  here  to  pay  debts.  It  was  not 
decided  whether  he  was  compelled,  to  pay  here ;  but  if  it 
were  the  case,  it  would  only  be  the  American  creditors ; 
and  the  British  creditor  was  not  entitled  to  come  here  and 
disturb  the  legal  course  of  settlement  of  the  estate  in  his 
own  country.    If  there  were  no  legal  claimants  with  us,  in 


a  DawOB  v.  Head,  3  Pick.  Rep.  128. 
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the  character  of  creditors,  legatees^  or  next  of  kin,  the  ad« 
nioistrator  would  be  bound  to  remit  the  assets  to  the  foreign 
executor,  to  be  by  him  administered  according  to  the  law  of 
the  testator's  doimcil ;  and  if  any  part  of  the  assets  were  to 
be  retained,  it  would  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
growing  out  of  the  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its 
own  cititens  in  the  recovery  of  their  debts.  The  intima- 
tton  has  been  strong,  that  such  an  auxiliary  administrator, 
in  the  case  of  a  solvent  estate,  was  bound  to  apply  the  as- 
sets found  here  to  pay  debts  due  here ;  and  that  it  would 
be  a  useless  and  unreasonable  courtesy,  to  send  the  assets 
abroad,  and  the  resident  claimant  after  them.  But  if  the 
estate  was  insolvent,  the  question  became  more  difficult. 
The  assets  ought  not  to  be  sequestered  for  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  our  own  citizens.  In  all  civilized  countries,  fo- 
reigners, in  such  a  case,  are  entitled  to  prove  their  debts, 
and  share  in  the  distribution.  The  court  concluded,  that 
the  proper  course  in  such  a  case  would  be,  to  retain  the 
funds,  cause  them  to  be  distributed  pro  rata^  according  to 
our  own  laws,  among  our  own  citizens,  having  regard  to  aU 
the  assets f  and  ike  whole  aggregate  amount  of  debt  here  and 
abroad^  and  then  to  remit  the  surplus  abroad  to  the  princi- 
pal administrator.  Such  a  course  was  admitted  to  be  at- 
tended with  delay  and  difficulty  in  the  adjustment ;  but  it 
was  thought  to  be  less  objectionable,  than  either  to  send  our 
citizens  abroad  upon  a  forlorn  hope,  to  seek  for  fragments 
of  an  insolvent's  estate,  or  to  pay  them  the  whole  of  their 
debts,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  foreign  creditors.* 

A  difficult  question  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of 
the  property  of  intestates,  arose  in  the  K.  B.  in  England,  in 
1767,  in  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Hay>    A  father  and  his 


a  Iq  Davis  v.  Estey,  8  Pick.  Rep.  475,,  it  was  held,  that  where 
the  original  administration  was  in  another  states  and  that  in  Masaa- 
chuaetts  only  ancillary,  and  the  estate  insolvent,  the  creditor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  only  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  dividend,  though  the  as- 
sets in  Masoachusctts  were  sufficient  to  meet  his  demand. 

6  1  Black*.  Rep.  C40. 
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only  daaghter  perished  at  sea,  in  the  same  vessel,  and  in  one 
catastrophe,  and  a  question  suggested  by  the  case  was,  who 
Cook  under  the  statute  of  distributions.  If  the  father  died 
first,  the  personal  estate  would  have  vested  in  the  daughter, 
and,  by  her  death,  in  her  next  of  kin,  who,  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  was  a  different  person  from  the  next  of  kin  on 
the  part  of  the  father*  The  right  to  succeed  depended  upon 
the  fact  which  person  died  first,  and  that  fact  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  known,  as  the  vessel  perished  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  said  to  be  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  to  found  its  presump- 
tions on  the  relative  strength,  arising  from  the  difference  of 
age  and  sex  of  two  persons ;  but  these  presumptions  were 
shifting  and  unstable.  The  conrt  did  not  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  arguments  on  each  side  were  equally  ingenious 
and  inconclusive.  Lord  Mansfield  recommended  a  compro- 
mise, as  he  said  there  was  no  legal  principle  on  which  he 
could  decide  it.  The  same  question  arose  again  in  the  pre- 
rogative court,  in  1793,  in  Wright  v.  Sarmuda.^  The  hus- 
band, wife  and  children,  all  perished  together,  in  a  vessel 
which  foundered  at  sea ;  and  Sir  William  Wynne,  after  a 
long  and  learned  discussion^  lield  it  to  be  the  most  rational 
presumption,  that  all' died  together,  and  that  none  could 
transmit  rights  to  another.  So,  again,  in  Taylor  v.  Dtp- 
Jockf  in  1815,^  in  a  like  case.  Sir  John  Nicholl  assumed, 
that  the  parties  (who  were  husband  and  wife)  perished  at 
the  same  moment ;  and  he  could  not  decide  on  any  survivor- 
ship in  the  case,  and  consequently  granted  administration 
to  the  representatives  of  the  husband.  The  English  law 
has  hitherto  waived  the  question,  and,  perhaps  prudently, 
abandoned  as  delusive,  all  those  ingenious  and  refined  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  raised  on  this  vexed  subject  by 
the  civilians.  The  latter  draw  their  conclusions  from  a 
tremulous  presumption,  resting  on  the  dubious  point,  which 


a  8  PhUUirwre,  266.  n.  Afterwards,  in  Calvin  v.  Procurator  Gene- 
ral, 1  Hogg.  Ecele,  Rep.  350.,  Sir  John  Nicholl  held  the  presumption 
of  law  in  such  a  case  to  be,  that  the  husband  survived. 

bftPhiUimare,t6U 
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of  the  parties,  at  tbe  time,  ander  the  difference  of  age  or 
sex,  or  of  vigour  aod  maturity  of  body,  and  quickness  and 
presence  of  mind,  was  the  most  competent  to  baffle  and  re- 
tard the  approaches  of  death.^ 


a  This  curiottfl  question  was  much  discussed  in  the  civil  law,  and 
the  presnmption  as  to  which  was  the  longest  liver,  vibrated  between 
parent  and  child,  according  to  circumstances.  {Dig,  lib.  34.  tit.  5. 
c.  10. 8. 1.  and  4.,  and  23,  21.  de  CommorUnUkus,)  It  was  also  very 
ingeniously  and  elaborately  handled  in  Coutet  Cele&ret,  torn.  iii. 
412 — 132.;  and  a  number  of  cases  cited.  The  decisions  had  not 
been  steady  or  consistent.  M.  Talon,  the  eloquent  avocat  general, 
took  a  distinguished  lead  in  the  discussions.  The  ancient  French 
jurisprudence  had  nothing  fixed  on  the  subject,  and  continued  floats 
ing  and  uncertain,  with  a  very  shilling  presumption  in  favour  of 
one  or  another  person,  according  to  age  and  sex,  and  manner  of  the 
death,  until  the  law  was  reduced  to  certainty  by  the  Code  J^ofoleon. 
(Tbfiilter,  Droit  Civil  Fran^aiM,  torn,  i  v.  No.  76.)  By  the  Code  Mb- 
foleon,  No.  720,  721,  722.,  and  by  the  Ciinl  Code  o/.L/oumma,  No. 
930*^933.,  which  has  adopted  the  same  provision,  when  two  of  the 
next  of  kin  perish  together,  without  it  being  possible  to  be  known 
which  died  first,  the  presumption  of  survivorship  i»  determined  by 
circumstances.  Lf  the  parties  were  both  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  eldest  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived.  If  above  sixty,  the 
youngest  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived.  If  they  were  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixty,  and  of  different  sexes,  the  male  shall  be 
presumed  to  have  been  the  survivor,  provided  the  ages  were  within 
a  year  of  each  other.  If  of  the  same  sex,  then  the  youngest  of  the 
two  IB  presumed  to  have  survived. 
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OP  TITLE  TO  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  BY  GIFT. 

Title  to  personal  property  arising  fronKtransfer  by  act 
of  the  party,  may  be  acquired  by  gift,  and  by  contract. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  among  the  writers  on  the 
civil  law,  whether  a  gift  was  not  properly  a  contract,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  perfect  without  delivery  and  acceptance, 
which  imply  a  convention  between  the  parties.  In  the  ojpi- 
nion  of  Toullier,*  every  gift  is  a  contract,  for  it  is  founded 
on  agreement ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Puffendorf  bad 
excluded  it  from  the  class  of  contracts,  out  of  deference  to 
the  Roman  lawyers,  who  restrained  the  definition  of  a  con- 
tract to  engagements  resulting  from  negotiation.  Barbey- 
rac,  in  his  notes  to  Pufiendorf,^  insists,  that,  upon  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  a  gift  tTUer  vivoSy  and  which  ordinarily 
is  expressed  by  the  simple  term  gift,  is  a  true  contract ;  for 
the  donor  irrevocably  devests  himself  of  a  right  to  a  thing, 
and  transfers  it  gratuitously  to  another,  who  accepts  it;  and 
which  acceptance,  he  rationally  contends,  to  be  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  the  transfer.  The  English  law  does  not 
consider  a  gift,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  light  of  a  contract, 
because  it  is  voluntary,  and  without  consideration ;  whereas 
a  contract  is  defined  to  be  an  agreement  upon  sufficient 


a  DroU  Cml  Frangaitt  torn.  f.    Des  Donatiom  erUrs  Vift^  8.  4, 
5.  and  n.  I* 
b  Droit  d€i  Omi,  liv.  y.  c.  3.  a.  10.  d.  6. 
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consideration  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.«  And 
yet  every  gift  which  is  made  perfect  by  delivery,  and  every 
grant,  are  executed  contracts ;  for  they  areTounded  on  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  in  reference  to  a  right  or  in- 
terest passing  between  them. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gifts  :  1.  Gifts,  simply  so  called, 
or  gifts  inter  vivas^  as  they  were  distinguished  in  the  civil 
law;  3.  Gifts  cauta  mortUf  or  those  made  in  apprehension 
of  death.  The  rules  by  which  they  are  governed  are  dif- 
ferent, and  quite  distinct,  and  they  were  taken  from  the 
Roman  law. 

I*  Gifts  inter  vivos  have  no  reference  to  the  future,  and 
go  into  immediate'  and  absolute  effect.  Delivery  is  essen- 
tial, both  at  law  and  in  equity,  to  the  validity  of  a  gift ;  and 
it  is  the  same  whether  it  be  a  gift  inter  vivos,  or  causa  mor^ 
tis.  Without  actual  delivery,  the  title  does  not  pass.  A 
mere  intention,  or  naked  promise  to  give,  without  some  act 
to  pass  the  property,  is  not  a  gift.  There  exists  the  locus 
p(Bnitcnti(Bi  so  long  as  the  gift  is  incomplete,  and  left  Imper- 
fect in  the  mode  of  making  it ;  and  a  court  of  equity  will 
not  interfere  and  give  effect  to  a  gift  left  inchoate  and  im- 
perfect.^ The  necessity  of  delivery  has  been  maintained 
in  every  period  of  the  English  law.  Donatio  perficitur  pos^ 
sessione  accipientiSj  was  one  of  its  ancient  maxims.^^  The 
subject  of  the  gift  must  be  certain,  and  there  must  be  the 
mutual  consent  and  concurrent  will  of  both  parties*  It  is, 
nevertheless,  hinted  or  assumed,  in  ancient  and  modern 
cases,<^  that  a  gift  of  a  chattel,  by  deed  or  writing,  might  do 
without  delivery ;  for  an  assignment  in  writing  would  be  tan- 


a  2  Bku^IU.  Com.  442. 

b  Antrobus  v.  SSmith,  12  Fes.  39.  Pennington  v.  Gittings,  2  OMf 
Sf  Johns.  208. 

c  Jenk,  Cent  109.  case  9.  Bracton^  de  acqukendo  renim  JDomimo, 
lib.  2.  15,  16. 

d  Flower's  case,  Jfoy**  Rep.  67,  Irons  v.  Smallpiece,  2  Btmwr. 
Sf  Aid.  661. 
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tamonnt  to  deliyery.  But  in  Cotieen  v.  Mimng^*  a  letter 
to  executors,  expressing  a  consent  that  a  s|)ecific  sum  of 
money  be  given  to  a  donee,  was  not  a  sufficient  act  in  wri- 
ting ;  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  gift  of  so  much  money  in 
their  hands,  because  the  consent  was  not  executed  and  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  a  further  act  was  wanting  in  that  case 
to  pass  the  money*  The  vice  chancellor  held,  that  money 
paid  into  the  hands  of  B*,  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  person, 
was  countermandable,  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
B.  A  parol  promise  to  pay  money  as  a  gift  is  not  binding, 
and  the  party  may  revoke  his  promise  ;^  and  a  parol  gift  of 
a  note  from  a  father  to  a  son,  was  held  not  to  be  recovera- 
ble from  the  executors  of  the  father.* 

Delivery,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing.  It  must  be  an  actual  deli- 
very, so  far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  delivery.  It  must 
be  secundum  tubfectam  materianiy  and  be  the  true  and  effec- 
tual way  of  obtaining  the  command  and  dominion  of  the 
subject  If  the  thing  be  not  capable  of  actual  delivery, 
there  must  be  some  act  equivalent  to  it.  The  donor  must 
part,  not  only  with  the  possession,  but  with  the  dominion  of 
the  property .d  If  the  thing  given  be  a  chose  in  action^  the 
law  requires  an  assignment,  or  some  equivalent  instrument, 
and  the  transfer  must  be  actually  executed.  Therefore, 
where  a  donor  expressed  by  letter  his  intention  of  relin- 
quishing his  share  of  an  estate,  and  directed  the  preparation 
of  a  release  of  the  personal  estate,  and  he  died  before  it  was 
executed,  it  was  held,  that  his  intention,  not  being  perfected, 
did  not  amount  to  a  gift.^ 


a  1  JUaddock^i  Ch,  Rep.  176. 

(  Pearson  v.  Pearson,  7  Johns,  Rep.  26. 

c  Fink  y.  Cox,  18  Johns,  Rep,  145. 

d  Hawkins  v.  Blewitt,  2  Esp,  Rep,  663.  Noble  v.  Smith,  ft  Johns, 
Rep.  53. 

e  Hooper  v.  Goodwin,  1  Swansi.  R^.  486.  Picot  v.  Sandenon, 
1  Devereux*s  JV.  C.  Rep,  309.,  S.  P. 
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When  the  gift  is  perfect,  it  is  (hen  irrevocabley  unless  it 
be  prejudicial  to  creditors,  or  the  donor  was  under  a  legal 
incapacity,  or  was  circumvented  by  fraud*  A  pure  and 
perfect  gift  inter  mvo9  was  also  held  by  the  Roman  law  to 
be  in  its  nature  irrevocable ;  and  yet  in  that  law  it  was  ne^ 
vertheless  revocable  for  special  reasons,  such  as  extreme 
ingradtude  in  the  donee,  or  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  child 
to  the  donor,  or  when  sufficient  property  j^as  not  left  with 
the  donor  to  satisfy  prior  legal  demands.^  The  English 
law  does  not  indulge  in  these  refinements,  though  it  controls 
gifts  when  made  to  the  prejudice  of  exbdng  creditors* 

By  the  statute  of  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  4.,  all  deeds  of  gifts  of 
goods  and  chattels  in  trust  for  the  donor,  were  declared 
void ;  and  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  c*  5.,  gifts  of  goods 
and  chattels,  as  well  as  of  lands,  by  writing  or  otherwise, 
made  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder  and  defraud  creditors, 
were  rendered  void,  as  against  the  person  to  whom  such 
fraud  would  be  prejudicial*  These  statutes  have  been  re- 
enacted  in  New-Tork,  and  with  increased  checks  ;^  and 
doubtless  the  principle  in  them,  though  they  may  have 
not  been  formally  or  substantially  re-enacted,  prevails 
throughout  the  United  States.  All  the  doctrines  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  concerning  voluntary  settlements 
of  real  estates,  and  the  presumptions  of  fraud  arising  ft'om 


a  Code,  lib.  8.  tit.  56.  De  revocandit  DonaiionibuSf  1.  10.  Ibid. 
1.  8.  Code,  lib.  3.  tit.  29.  De  inqfficiosie  DonationUnu.  Puff, 
Droit  des  Gens,  par  Barbeyrac,  torn.  ii.  43.  n^ 

6  JV.  F.  ReHted  Statutes,  voL  iL  135.  s.  1.  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  137.  8.  1. 3. 
The  provision  applies  equally  to  every  species  of  transfer,  and  to  things 
in  action,  and  to  every  charge  upon  lands,  goods,  or  things  in  action  ; 
and  not  only  in  favour  of  creditors  and  purchasers,  but  in  favour  of 
the  heirs,  successors,  personal  representatives  and  assignees,  who  re- 
present them.  It  is  even  made  a  misdemeanor  to  be  a  party  or  privy 
to  any  conveyance  or  assignment  of  any  interest  in  goods  or  things 
in  action,  as  well  as  in  bods,  with  intent  to  defraud  prior  or  subse- 
quent  purchasers,  or  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud  creditors,  or  other 
persons.    Ibid,  vol  ii.  690.  s.  3. 
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them,  are  applicable  to  chattels ;  and  a  gift  of  them  is  equally 
fraudulent  and  void  against  existing  creditors.^  Voluntary 
settlements,  whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  even  upon  the 
wife  and  children,  are  void  in  these  cases,  and  the  claims  of 
justice  precede  those  of  affection.^  The  English  cases  were 
extensively  reviewed  and  considered,  in  the  case  of  Reade  v. 
Livingstan  ;^  and  the  doctrine  of  that  case  was,  that  a  vo- 
luntary settlement,  by  a  person  indebted  at  the  time,  was 
fraudulent  and  void,  as  to  existing  creditors.  The  principle 
had  not  only  been  previously  established  in  the  state  of 
New-Jersey  ;**  but  it  has  since  been  recognised  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  New-York,o  and  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  prevails  equally  in  several  of  the 
other   states.^     A  voluntary  conveyance,   if  made  with 


a  Bayard  v.  Hoffman^  4  Johru,  Ch»  Rep,  450. 

6  This  sentiment  is  strongly  inculcated  and  sententiously  expressed 
by  Cicero^  {De  Off.  1. 14.)  Vtdendum  est  igilury  ut  ea  UberalUaie  uta* 
mur,  qtUBproiii  amicU^  noceatneminu  JfihU  eH  enim  libefxUe,  quodnon 
idemjwtutn.  But  settlemenU  of  pertonal  esUUee  are  held',  in  England, 
not  to  be  within  27  Eliz,  c.  4. ;  and  a  voluntaiy  settlement  of  them 
by  persons  noiindebtedat  the  time,  is  good  against  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser for  a  valuable  consideration.  1  Sim.  fy  Stu.  315.  And  in 
Bohn  V.  Headley,  7  Harr.  Sf  JoJuw,  257.,  it  was  held,  that  a  gift  of 
chattels  by  a  father,  not  indebted  at  the  time,  to  his  child,  by  deed, 
%oUh  a  provinon  thtU  the  donor  vxu  to  retain  pouesHon  and  use  for  life^ 
was  valid  under  13  JS/ur.,  and  also  at  conmion  law,  and  good  against 
a  subsequent  purchaser.  A  giilt  of  a  particular  chattel,  though  the 
giver  be  at  the  time  indebted  more  than  he  is  worth,  has  been  held 
to  be  only  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  and  not  necessarily  void. 
Toultnin  v.  Buchanan,  1  Siw>arVs  Ala,  Rep*  67. 

e  3  Johns,  Ch.  Rep.  481. 

d  Den  V.  De  Hart,  1  Haisted's  Rep.  450. 

6  Jackson  v.  Seward,  5  Cou)en*s  Rep,  87.  The  doctrine  of  the  case 
of  Jackson  6l  Seward,  as  settled  in  the  court  of  errors,  in  8  Coteen'e 
Rep.  406.,  is  not  pressed  to  the  severe  extent  of  holding  a  voluntary 
conveyance  absolutely  void,  though  there  be  a  small  indebted* 
ness  at  the  time.  It  is  only  so  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
question  is  one  of  fraud,  in  fact,  for  a  jury.  See,  also,  to  the  same 
point,  Jackson  v.  Peck,  4  WendelVs  Rep.  300. 

/  Sexton  V.  Wheaton,  8  Wheal.  Rep.  329.  Hinde  v.  Longworth, 
11  Ibid.  199.    Thompson  V.  Dougherty,  12  Serg.  ^  Rmoky  448.  Par- 

VOL.  II.  56 
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fraadulenl  views,  would  seem  to  be  void,  even  as  to  s«bs&- 
-quent  creditors;  but  not  to  be  so,  if  there  was  no  fraud  ia 
fiict.« 

It  bas  been  said  by  the  elementary  writers,^  that  the  sta- 
tute of  13  Eliz.  does  not  extend  to  voluntary  settlements  of 
property  which  a  creditor  could  not  reach  by  legal  process, 
in  case  no  settlement  hafl  been  made,  such  as  chases  m 
acHon^  money  in  the  funds,  &c. ;  and  therefore  that  a  volun- 


ker  V.  Procter,  9  J^au,  Rep,  390.  Beiinet  v.  Bedfoid,  11  Ibid.  42K 
Meserve  v.  Dyer,  4  GreenUaf's  Rep.  52,  Hudnall  v.  Teasdall,  1 
Ji*Cord'8  ^Rep.  227.  In  Hudnal  v.  Wilder,  (4  MCord't  Rep.  294.,) 
it  was  held,  that  a  voluntary  deed  in  favour  of  wife  or  children,  waa 
Talid  against  eubsequent  purchasers  with  notice;  but  it  was  wid  «• 
to  existing  creditors,  if  the  donor  was  at  the  same  time /ar^e/y  indebted. 
To  the  same  purpose  it  was  decided  in  the  court  of  appeals  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1830,  in  Howard  v.  Williams,  that  a  voluntary  gift  to 
a  child  was  not  necessarily  void  as  to  existing  creditors,  but  it  woiUd 
depen4  upon  circumttances ;  and  that  a  voluntary  gifl,  if  made  bona 
fide^  would  be  good  against  subsequent  creditors,  even  without  notice 
of  it ;  and  that  the  possession  by  the  donor,  if  the  donee  be  a  child  re* 
aiding  with  the  parent,  was  not  to  be  deemed  a  badge  of  fraud.  Ok^ 
rc^ma  Law  Journal,  No.  2.  231.  The  JNC  F.  Revised  Staiutee 
(vol.  ii.  137.  8.  4.)  have  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
text,  ts  to  voluntary  gifts  and  conveyances,  by  declaring,  tiiat  ne 
coBveyanco  or  eharge-Cand  the  provision  applies  equally  to  lands  and 
chattels)  shoukl  be  adjudged  fraudulent  as  against  creditors  or  per- 
chasers,  eoUly  e»  the  groundy  thai,  ii  treu  not  founded  on  a  valuable  eon- 
Meraiion.  In  Louisiana,  a  deed  cannot  be  set  aside  as  fraudulent  by 
a  creditor,  who  becomes  such  after  the  date  of  the  alienation,  unless 
it  be  proved  to  have  been  made  with  an  intention  to  defraud  future 
creditors.    Hesser  v.  Black,  17  JlarHn^e  Louis,  Rep,  96. 

a  Reade  v.  Livingston,  3  John's.  Ch.  Rep.  sOl,  502.  Bennet  t. 
Bedford  Bank,  11  J^aes.  Rep,  42  K  Damon  v.  Bryant,  2  JPick,  Rep. 
411.  Howe  V.  Ward,  4  Oreenlea/'t  Rep.  195.  If  the  creditor's 
claim,  at  the  time  of  the  voluntary  eonveyance,  rested  in  unliquidated 
damages  for  a  tort,  which  had  not  then  been  ascertained,  and  made 
certain  by  a  judnrment,  yet  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  charac^ 
ter  as  a  creditor,  as  against  the  conveyance.  P'ox  v.  HiUs,  1  Coha. 
12itp.  295.    Jackson  v.  Myers,  18  Johns.  Rep,  425. 

b  Atherly  on  Marriage  SeUlemenls,  220.  I  Roberts  on  Fraudtu. 
hni  Corweyances,  42 1 ,  422. 
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t&ry  settlement  of  that  species  of  property  must  be  good 
against  creditors,  even  if  made  by  an  insolvent  debtor. 
The  difficulty  of  reaching  that  species  of  personal  property' 
was  discussed  and  considered,  in  the  case  of  Bayard  v. 
Hoffman*^  The  cases  were  found  to  be  contradictory, 
and  the  question  unsettled ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  much 
good  authority  and  much  strong  reason  for  the  opinion, 
that  personal  property  not  tangible  by  execution  at  law, 
could  be  reached  by  the  assistance  of  a  court  of  equity. 
Without  such  assistance,  there  would  be  great  temptations 
to  fraudulent  alienations ;  and  a  debtor  under  the  shelter  of 
it,  might  convert  all  his  property  into  stock,  and  settle  it 
upon  his  family,  in  defiance  of  his  creditors,  and  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  justice.  In  Spader  y,  Davis^^  the  court 
of  chancery  assisted  a  creditor  at  law  to  reach  personal 
property  which  the  debtor  had  previously  conveyed  away 
in  trust.  That  case  was  affirmed  upon  appeal  f  and  the 
language  of  the  court  of  errors  was,  that  the  court  of  equity 
would  assist  a  judgment  creditor  at  law  in  discovering  and 
Teaching  personal  property  which  had  been  placed  in  other 
bands;  and  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  that  property 
consisted  of  choses  in  actioUy  or  money,  or  stock.  This  dis- 
porition  of  the  courts  of  equity  to  lend  assistance  in  such 
cases,  was  afterwards  checked,  by  the  argument  and  opinion 
in  Donovan  v.  Finn,^  where  the  chancellor  held,  that  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  assistance  to  a  judgment  creditor  at 
law,  to  enable  him  to  reach  choses  in  action  of  his  debtor, 
was  to  be  restricted  to  special  cases  of  fraud  or  trust ;  and 
that  without  some  such  specific  ingredient,  the  case  was  not 
of  equitable  jurisdiction.* 


a  4  Johnt.  Ch.  Rep.  450. 

b  5  Rid.  280. 

c  20  Johni,  R^.  554. 

d  1  Hopkini'  Rep,  59. 

g  The  English  equity  jurisdiction  would  seem  not  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Donovan  v.  Finn ;  (Otley  v.  Linef , 
7  PrMt  Exch.  Rep.  274. ;)  but  the  JV;  F.  Rmted  Staiutef,  vol.  ii. 
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II.  Gifts  causa  mortis  have  been  a  subject  of  very  fre- 
quent and  extensive  discussion,  in  the  English  courts  of 
equity.  Such  gifts  are  conditional,  like  legacies ;  and  it  is 
essential  to  them  that  the  4onor  make  them  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  in  contemplatioti  and  expectation  of  death,  and 
with  reference  to  their  effect  after  his  death  ;  and  if  he  re- 
covers, the  gift  becomes  void.*  The  apprehension  of  death 
may  arise  from  infirmity,  or  old  age,  or  from  external  and 
anticipated  danger.^ 

The  English  law  on  the  subject  of  this  species  of  gift,  is 
derived  wholly  from  the  civil  law.  Justinian  was  justly 
apprehensive  of  fraud  in  these  gifts,  and  jealous  of  the 
abuse  of  them,  and  he  required  them  to  be  executed  in  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses.  We  have  not  adopted  such  pre- 
cautions; though  it  has  been  truly  declared,  that  such  dona- 
tions amount  to  a  revocationj^ro  ianto  of  written  wills ;  and, 
not  being  subject  to  the  forms  prescribed  for  nuncupative 
wills,  they  were  of  a  dangerous  nature.  By  the  civil  law, 
they.were  reduced  to  the  similitude  of  legacies,  and  made 
liable  to  debts,  and  to  pass  for  nothing,  and  to  be  returned, 
if  the  donor  recovered,  or  revoked  the  gift,  or  if  the  donee 
died  first.®  It  was  a  disputed  point  with  the  Roman  civi- 
lians, whether  donations  causa  mortis  resembled  a  proper 
gift,  or  a  legacy.  The  final  and  correct  opinion  was  esta- 
blished, that  a  gift  inter  vivos  was  irrevocable ;  but  that  a 
gift  causa  mortis  was  conditional,  and  revocable,  and  of  a 


173.  8.  38.,  have  fortunately  carried  to  the  full  extent,  the  principle 
(loclared  in  Spader  v.  Davis,  and  given  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of 
chancery  to  satisfy  debts  at  law,  out  of  debit  due  io  the  defendant,  after 
K fieri  factOM  at  law  has  been  returned  nulla  bona.  So,  in  Ohio,  and 
probably  in  other  states,  a  judgment  creditor  is  autliorized,  bj  sta- 
tute, to  apply  for  the  aid  of  chancery  powers,  to  reach  property  or 
money  in  the  hands  of  third  persons,  when  the  debtor  has  not  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  which  can  be  reached  by 
execution. 

a  Swinb.  18.  Drury  v.  Smith,  1  P.  JFnu,  404.  Blount  v.  Bar- 
tow, 1  Ves.jfm.  546.    Wells  v.  Tucker,  3  Binnei/s  Rep,  366. 

6  Z>ijr.  39. 6.  8.  3, 4,  6,6. 

e  hut.  2.  7.  I.      Code,  8.  58.  4. 
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testamentary  character,  and  made  in  apprehension  of  death.^ 
The  first  case  in  the  English  law  on  the  subject  of  gifts 
causa  martis,  was  that  oi  Jones  v.  SeWy  in  1710,^  in  which 
the  lord  chancellor  ruled,  that  a  donatio  causa  martis  was 
'substantially  a  will,  with  a  like  revocable  character  during 
the  life  of  the  donor.  Afterwards,  in  Drury  v.  Smithy^  a 
person,  in  his  last  sickness,  gave  a  100  pound  bill  to  a  third 
person,  to  be  delivered  to  the  donee  if  he  died  ;  and  this  wag 
held  to  be  a  good  gif^,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  subsequently^ 
approved  of  that  decision.  In  Lawson  v.,  Lawson^^  and  id 
Miller  V.  Miller j^  a  delivery  to  the  wife  as  donee  was  held 
good ;  but  in  the  last  case  it  was  held,  that  a  note  of  hand 
not  payable  to  bearer,  and  being  a  mere  chase  in  actianj  to 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  executor,  did  not  pass  by  deli- 
very, or  take  effect  as  a  gifl  causa  martis.  The  delivery  of 
bank  notes,  which  circulated  as  cash,  was  held  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  valid  donation ;  and  the  same  point  has  been 
since  established.^ 

But  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Turner j^  was  that  in  which  the 
whole  doctrine  was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  and  profoundly 
examined  in  the  English  court  of  chancery^  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke gave  to  the  subject  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and 
learned  investigations.  He  held,  that  actual  delivery  was 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  gift  cau$a  mortis^  and 
that  a  delivery  to  the  donee  of  receipts  for  south  sea  annui- 


a  Dig.  39.  6.  2.  and  27.  ImU  2.  7. 1.  Vide  Dig,  lib.  39.  tit.  6. 
Dt  DonaiiorUbus,  and  tit.  6.  De  tnortit  causa  DonaJtionibut,  for  the 
Roman  law  at  large  on  the  subject.  By  the  lex  cincia,  A.  U.  C.  550., 
a  donation  above  200  solidi  was  not  valid,  unless  accompanied  with 
delivery. 

b  Free,  in  Ch,  300.  In  Hambrooke  v.  Simmons,  4  RuuelPe  Rep. 
25.,  it  was  lefl  as  a  doubtful  point,  whether  a  donatio  tnortie  catua 
be  avoided  by  the  making  of  a  subsequent  will. 

e  I  P.  Wnu,  404. 

d  3  Atk.  214. 

e  1  P.  FFiiM.  440. 
/  3  Ihid.  356, 

g  Hill  V.  Chapman,  2  Bro.   Ch.  Rep,  612. 

A2re».431. 
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ties,  was  not  sufficient  to  pass  the  property,  though  it  wa9 
strong  evidence  of  the  intent.     The  delivery  of  the  receipt 
was  not  the  delivery  of  the  thing.     He  examined  very  ac- 
curately the  leading  texts  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  commen- 
tators on  the  pointy  and  concluded,  that  though  the  civil  law 
did  not  require  absolute  delivery  of  possession  in  every  kiad 
of  donation  cauM  mortis f  that  law  had. not  been  received 
and  adopted  in  England  in  respect  to  those  donations,  only 
10  far  as  the  donations  were  accompanied  with  actual  delive- 
ry.    The  English  law  required  delivery  throughout*  and  in 
every  case.     In  all  the  chancery  cases,  delivery  of  the  things 
was  required,  and  not  a  delivery  in  the  name  of  the  thing* 
In  James  v.  Shelby y  a  symbol  was  held  good  ^  but  that  was  ia 
iobstance  the  same  as  delivery  of  the  article,  and  it  was  the 
only  case  in  which  such  a  symbol  had  been  admitted.     De- 
livery of  a  symbol  in  the  name  of  the  article  was  not  suffi- 
cient    The  delivery  of  the  receipte  was  merely  legatory, 
and  amounted  to  a  nuncupative  will,  and  was  a  breach  of 
the  statute  of  frauds. 

Symbolical  delivery  is  very  much  disclaimed  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  in  this  case,  and  yet  he  admits  it  to  be  good 
when  it  is  tantamount  to  actual  delivery ;  and  in  Smith  v. 
SmUk^^  it  was  ruled,  that  the  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  room, 
cotttflining  furniture,  was  such  a  delivery  of  possession  of  the 
famiture,  as  to  render  the  gift  causa  mortis  valid.  €h.  J. 
Gibbs  said,  that  was  a  confused  case ;  but  the  efficacy  of  de- 
livery, by  means  of  the  key,  was  not  a  questionable  fact. 

The  doctrine  of  this  species  of  gift,  was  afterwards  discuss- 
ed with  ability  and  learning,  in  Tate  v.  HUbert.^  Lord 
Loughborough  pressed  the  necessity  of  actual  delivery  to 
the  efficacy  of  such  gift,  except  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  by 
deed  or  writing.  He  held,  that  where  a  person,  in  his  last 
sickness,  gave  the  donee  his  check  on  his  banker,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  payable  to  bearer,  and  he  died  before  it  was  reali- 


a  Sir.  lUp,  955. 

6  t  Fm.  >M.  Ul.    4  Bro.  Ch.  jR«p.  286. 
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led,  it  was  not  good  as  a  donatio  causa  mortis  ;  for  it  was  to 
take  effect  presently,  and  the  authority  was  revoked  by  his 
death.  He  likewise  held,  that  where  the  same  person,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  to  another  donee  his  promissory  note 
for  a  sum  of  money,  that  was  not  good  as  such  a  gift,  for 
it  was  no  transfer  of  property.  So,  where  a  person,  snp- 
posing  himself  in  his  last  sickness,  caused  India  bonds,  bank 
notes  and  guineas,  to  be  sealed  up  and  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  donee,  with  directions  to  have  them  delivered 
after  his  death,  and  still  retained  possession  of  them,  it  was 
held,*  that  there  was  no  delivery ;  and  the  act  was  void  as 
a  gift  causa  mortis  ;  for  there  must  be  a  continuing  possession 
in  the  donee  until  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  he  may  re^ 
voke  the  donation  any  time  before  his  death.i> 

The  cases  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  reconcilable  on  the 
subject  of  donations  of  chases  in  action.  A  delivery  of  a 
note,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  good,  because  it  was  a  mere 
chose  in  action;  and  yet  in  SneUgrove  v.  BdUy^^  the  gift 
of  a  bond  causa  mortis  was  held  good,  and  passed  the 
equitable  interest ;  and  Lord  Hardwicke  afterwards,  in  the 
great  case  of  Wa^d  v.  Turner^  said  he  adhered  to  that  de- 
cision ;  and  the  same  kind  of  gift,  as  well  as  the  gift  of  a 
promissory  note  causa  mortis^  has  been  held  in  this  country 
to  be  valid.<> 


a  Buxin  y.  Markh&m,  7  Taunt  Rep,  224« 

h  In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  v.  Miller,  17  Jtfor- 
Hn^i  Louis,  Rep.  101.,  it  was  held,  that  a  legacy  of  so  much  money 
in  a  drawer,  was  only  good  for  the  sum  found  there  at  the  death  of 
the  testator. 

e  3  Aik.  Rep.  214. 

d  Wells  V.  Tucker,  Binney's  Rep,  386.  Wright  v.  Wright,  1 
Cotoen'#  Rep.  598.  It  has  been  a  debatable  question,  whether  a 
bond  and  mortgage  could  pass  by  delivery  as  a  donatio  cau$a  morlii. 
In  Duffield  v.  Elwes,  1  Sim.  S{  Sht,  239.,  it  was  held,  that  a  mort- 
gage could  not  be  so  given,  aud  that  the  bond  did  not  also  pass.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  that  it  was  not  a  gift  completed,  inasmuch  as 
the  mortgagor  had  a  right  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  bond  without 
the  reconveyance  of  the  estate ;  and  the  donor  of  the  bond  was  not 
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By  the  admirable  eqaify  of  the  civil  law,  doDations  causa 
mortis  were  not  allowed  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  credit- 
ors ;  aod  they  were  void  as  against  them,  even  withont  a 
fraaduleDt  intent.*  It  is  equally  the  language  of  the  modern 
civilians,  that  donations  cannot  be  sustsdned  to  the  prejudice 
of  existing  creditors.^ 


to  be  compelled  to  complete  his  gift  by  such  conveyance.  But  this 
case  was  afterwards  reversed,  and  the  delivery  of  the  mortgage,  as 
creating  a  trust  by  operation  of  law,  was  good  as  a  donatio  causa  mor- 
Hi.  1  Bl^h**  Rep.  497.  The  principle  was  also  admitted  in  Hurst 
V.  Beach,  6  Madd»  €%.  Rtp*  351.,  and  a  delivery  of  a  bond  and  mort- 
gage, as  a  donation  mortis  coimo,  held  valid.  So,  also,  in  Duffield  v. 
Hicks,  1  Dow^s  ^,  5.  1.,  bond  and  mortgage  securities  were  held 
to  be  capable  of  a  good  delivery  as  a  donatio  causa  mortis,  Tbey 
raise  a  trust  by  operation  of  law,  and  the  heir  or  executor  is  bound 
to  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  the  donor. 

a  Dig.  39.  6.  17. 

h  Voet.  Com.  ad  Pond.  39.  5*  s.  20.  Poihier,  TraiU  des  Dotm^ 
Itofis  entre  Ftfiy  s.  3.  ait.  1.  s.  2.  JbuUier^  DroU  Civil  FranttM^ 
torn.  V.  733. 
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LECTURE  XXXIX. 


OF  THE   CONTRACT  OF  SALE* 

In  enteripg  upon  so  extensive  and  so  complicated  a  field 
of  inquiry  as  that  concerning  contracts,  we  must  necessarily 
confine  our  attention  to  a  general  outline  of  the  subject ;  and 
endeavou  rto  collect  and  arrange,  in  simple  and  perspicuous 
order,  those  great  fandamental  principles  which  govern  the 
doctrine  of  contracts,  and  pervade  th^m  under  all  their  mo* 
difications  and  variety. 

I.    Of  the  different  kinds  of  cantracfs,  and  the  parties 

thereto. 
An  executory  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  sufficient 
consideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.^     The 


a  2  Btacki,  Cam,  442.  The  definition  of  a  contract  in  the  English 
law,  ia  distinguished  for  neatness  and  ptectsion*  The  definition  in 
the  Code  Napoleon,  No.  1101,  is  more  diffuse.  *^  A  contract,"  says 
that  code,  **  is  an  agreement,  by  which  one  or  more  persons  bind 
themselves  to  one  or  more  others,  to  give,  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  some 
thing."  This  definition  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  in  Pothiety 
TraiU  de»  Oblig.  No.  3.  In  the  Parlidas,  part  5.  tit.  11.  law  1.,  a 
promise  is  defined  to  be  *<  a  verbal  agreement,  mutually  entered  into 
between  men,  with  an  intention  to  obligate  themselves  the  one  to 
the  other,  to  give  or  to  do  a  certain  thiug  agreed  upon."  See  the 
translation  of  the  Perrtidat  on  ContracU  and  SaJet,  by  Messrs.  Moreau 
dt  Carleton,  New-Orleans ,1818.  The  ParHdoM  is  the  principal  code 
of  the  Spanish  laws,  compiled  in  Spain,  under  the  reign  of  Alphonso 
the  Wise,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  and  it  is  declared  by 
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agreement  is  either  under  seal  or  not  under  seal.    If  an^fer 
seal,  it  is  denominated  a  specialty,  and  if  not  under  seal,  an 
agreement  by  parol ;  and  the  latter  includes  equally  Terbal 
and  written  contracts  not  under  seal."     The  agreement  con- 
veys an  interest  either  in  possession,  or  in  action.     If,  for  in- 
stance, one  person  sells  and  delivers  goods  to  another  for  a 
price  paid,  the  agreement  is  executed,  and  becomes  complete 
and  absolute;  but  if  the  vendor  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at 
a  future  time,  and  for  a  stipulated  price,  and  the  other  party 
agrees  to  accept  and  pay,  the  contract  is  executory,  and  rest» 
in  action  merely.     There  are  also  express  and  implied  cob- 
tracts.     The  former  exist  when  the  parties  contract  in  ex- 
press words,  or  by  writing;  and  the  latter  are  those  contracts 
which  the  law  raises  or  presumes,  by  reason  of  some  valoe 
or  service  rendered,  and  because  common  justice  requires  it. 
Every  contract,  valid  in  law,  is  made  between  parties 
having  sufficient  understanding,  and  age,  and  freedom  of 
will,  and  of  the  exercise  of  it,  for  the  given  case.     We  have 
already  considered  how  far  infants  and  married  women  are 
competent  to  contract.     The  contracts  of  lunatics  are  gene- 
rally void  from  the  period  at  which  the  inquisition  find» 
the  lunacy  to  have  commenced.^     But  the  inquisition  ift 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  the  party  affected 
by  the  allegation  of  lunacy  may  gainsay  it  by  proof,  with- 
out first  traversing  the  inquisition.®    In  the  case  o{  Baxter 
v.  The  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  the  K.  B.  went  quite  far  to- 
wards annihilating  the  plea  of  lunacy  in  the  case  of  fair 


the  translators  to  excel  every  other  hody  oflaw,  m  simplicity  of  style 
and  clearness  of  expression.  It  is  essentially  an  abridgment  of  the 
civil  law  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  code  of  legal  principles,  which  is  at 
once  plain,  simple,  concise,  just  and  unostentatious  to  an  eminent 
degree. 

a  Rann  v.  Hughes,  7  Term  Rep.  350.  n.  Ballani  v.  Walker,  3 
Johne,  Cos.  <)0. 

h  Attorney  General  v.  Parkhurst,  1  Ch.  Cos.  lU. 

c  Jergason  v.  Sealey,  2  Atk,  Hej).  412.  Faulder  v.  Silk,  3  Cktmpb. 
JV.  P.  Rep.  126.  Baxter  v.  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  5  Bamw,  if  Crm. 
no.    2  Carr  Sf  Payne,  1 70.     Den  V.  Clark,  5  HaUtccTs  Rep.  ^M. 
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dealing ;  for  ihey  heldi  (bat  the  inquisition  of  lunacy  was 
not  admitted  to  form  any  defence,  on  the  ground  that  the 
goods  furnished  by  the  tradesman  were  suitable  to  the  con- 
didon  of  the  defendant,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  defendant  was  a  lunatic.  So,  in  Niell  v. 
Morlegi^  the  master  of  the  rolls  held,  that  a  court  of  equity 
would  not  interfere  to  set  aside  a  contract  overreached  by 
an  inquisidon  of  lunacy,  if  it  was  fair,  and  made  without 
notice  of  the  derangement. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  sanity  is  to  be  presumed  until 
the  contrary  be  proved ;  and  when  an  act  is  sought  to  be 
avoided,  on  the  ground  of  mental  imbecility,  the  proof  of 
the  fact  lies  upon  the  person  who  alleges  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  general  mental  derangement  be  once  established 
or  conceded,  the  presumption  is  shifted  to  the  other  side, 
and  sanity  is  then  to  be  shown.^  The  party  himself  may 
set  up  as  a  defence,  and  in  avoidance  of  the  contract,  that 
he  was  nan  compo$  mentis  when  it  was  alleged  to  have  been 
made.  The  principle  advanced  by  Littleton  and  Coke,« 
that  a  man  shall  not  be  heard  to  stultify  himself,  has  been 
properly  exploded,  as  being  manifestly  absurd,  and  against 
natural  justice.** 

The  rule  was  formerly,  that  intoxication  was  no  excuse, 
and  created  no  privilege  or  plea  in  avoidance  of  a  contract  ^ 
but  it  is  now  settled,  according  to  the  dictate  of  good  sense 
and  common  justice,  that  a  contract  made  by  a  person  so 
destitute  of  reason  as  not  to  know  the  consequences  of  his 
contract,  though  his  incompetency  be  produced  by  intoxi- 


a  9  re#.478. 

b  Swinb.  part  2.  c.  3.  s.  4.  7.  Attorney  General  v,  Pamther, 
3  Bro.  441.  Lord  Erakine,  in  White  v.  Wilson,  13  Vet.  88.  Jack- 
son T.  Vandusen,  5  Johns.  Rep,  144. 

e  LUOeton^  s.  405.    Beverley's  case,  4  Co.  123.     Co.  LUt.  247.  a. 

d  Yates  v.  fioen,  Str,  Rep.  1104.  Lord  Holt,  in  Cole  v.  Robins, 
BuUer's  JV.  P.  172.  Webster  v.  Woodford,  3  Day's  Rqf.  90. 
Mitchell  y.  Kingman,  5  Pi€k.  Rep.  431.  Rice  v.  Feet,  15  Johns. 
Rep.  503. 

«  Co.  IM.  247.  a. 
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catioiii  is  void.^     This  question  was  fully  and  ably  con- 
sidered in  Barrait  v.  Buxion  ;^  and  it  was  decided,  that  an 
obligation,  executed  by  a  man  when  deprived  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  understanding  by  intoxication,  was  voidable  by 
himself,  though  the  intoxication  was  voluntary,  and  not 
procured  through  the  circumvention  of  the  other  party .^ 
Imbecility  of  mind  is  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  contract, 
when  there  is  not  an  essential  privation  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  or  an  incapacity  of  underiianding  and  acting  in 
Ihe  ordinary  affairs  of  life*     This  incapacity  is  now  the 
test  of  that  unsoundness  of  mind  which  will  avoid  a  deed  at 
law.     The  law  cannot  undertake  to  measure  the  validity  of 
contracts  by  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  the  party  be  compos  mentis^  the  mere  weakness 
of  bis  mental  powers  do^es  not  incapacitate  hiro.<i     Weak- 
ness of  understanding  may,  however,  be  a  material  circum- 
stance in  establishing  an  inference  of  unfair  practice  or  im- 
position; and  it  would  naturally  awaken  the  attention  of  a 
court  of  justice  to  every  unfavourable  ^pearance  in  the 
case.     Nor  is  a  person  born  deaf  and  dumb  to  be  deemed 
absolutely  non  compos  mentis^  though   by  some  of  the  an- 
cient authorities  he  was  deemed  incompetent  to  contract.* 
The  propositibfl  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  that 
every  such  person  was  prima  facie  incompetent,  inasmuch 


a  Lord  Holt,  in  Cole  v,  Robins,  BulUr'i  JV.  P.  Rep.  172.  Lord 
Elleoborousfh,  3  Campb.  Rep.  33.  1  Starkie'a  JV.  P.  Rep,  126.  Sir 
William  Grant,  in  Cooke  v.  Clay  worth,  18  Va.  12.  Foot  v.  Tewks- 
bury,  2  Vermont  Rep.  97.     Prentice  v.  Achom,  2  Paige's  Rep.  30. 

h  2  Aikene'  Vermont  Rep.  167. 

e  Drunkenness  rendered  a  contract  void  by  the  civil  law.  Po- 
ihier,  TraiU  dee  Oblig.  49. 

d  Osmond  v.  Fitzroy  3  P.  Wme.  129.  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Bennet 
V.  Vade,  2  Alk.  Rep.  324.     Ball  v.  Mannin,  1  Dow's  JV.  5.  Rep.  380. 

e  Brower  v.  Fisher,  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  441.  Bracton,  de  Exeep- 
<ton«6f»,  lib.  5.  e.  20.  Fkta,  lib.  6.  c.  40.  Bro.  tit.  Escheat,  pi.  4. 
The  civil  law  aUo  held  such  afflicted  persons  to  be  fit  subjects  for  a 
curator  or  guardian.  Jnst.  1.  23^  24.  Ibid.  2.  13.  3.  Vinnius  ff 
ferrUrsy  h.  t. 
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as  the  want  of  hearing  and  speech  must  exceedingly  cramp 
the  powers,  and  limit  the  range  of  the  human  mind.  But  it 
is  well  known,  by  numerous  and  affecting  examples,  that 
persons  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  speech  and  the  sense  of 
hearing,  possess  sharp  and  strong  intellects,  susceptible  of 
extensive  acquirements  in  morals  and  science. 

If  the  contract  be  entered  into  by  means  of  violence 
offered  to  the  will,  or  under  the  influence  of  undue  constraint, 
the  party  may  avoid  it  by  the  plea  of  duress ;  and  it  is  re- 
quisite to  the  validity  of  every  agreement,  tfiat  it  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  free  and  bcma  fide  exercise,  of  the  will.  If  a  per- 
son be  under  an  arrest  for  improper  purposes,  without  a 
just  cause ;  or  where  there  is  an  arrest  for  a  just  cause,  but 
without  lawful  authority,  he  may  be  considered  as  under 
duress.  The  general  rule  is,  that  either  the  imprisonment 
or  the  duress  after  must  be  tortious  and  unlawful,  to  consti- 
tute duress  by  imprisonment.*  Nor  will  a  contract  be 
valid  if  obtained  by  misrepresentation,  or  concealment,  or 
be  founded  in  mistake  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract. But  the  distinctions  under  this  head  will  be  con- 
sidered at  large  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  lecture. 

II.  The  lex  lod  as  to  contracts. 

Questions  have  frequently  arisen,  in  the  courts  of  justice 
in  this  country,  on  the  effect  to  be  given  to  foreign  laws, 
when  brought  into  view  in  discussions  concerning  personal 
rights  and  contracts.  The  inquiry  is,  how  are  contracts 
made  abroad  to  be  construed,  and  in  what  manner  and  to 
what  extent  are  they  to  be  enforced  and  discharged,  when 
the  law  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  made,  and  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  performance  is  sought,  are  in 
collision.     The  subject  forms  a  secondary  branch  of  the 


a  Watkina  v.  Baird,  6  Mats,  Rep.  511.  Richardson  v.  Duncan,  3 
JV.  H.  Rep.  508.  This  last  case  states,  that  even  an  arrest  for  a  just 
cause,  and  under  lawful  authority,  may  amount  to  duress,  if  done  for 
unlawful  purposes. 
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law  of  nations;  and  the  rules  by*  which  snch  questions  are 
governed,  are  founded  on  the  principles  of  general  juris- 
prudence, and  are  incorporated  into  the  code  of  national 
law  in  all  civilized  countries.  The  principal  events  which 
produce  a  conflict  in  respect  to  personal  rights  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  property,  between  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  judicial  discussions  arise;  and  the  laws  of  the  place  of 
the  party's  domicil,  are  marriage,  death,  bankruptcy  and  the 
apiidication  of  remedies.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
subject,  (though  necessarily  in  the  brief  manner  which  the 
nature  of  the  present  undertaking  required,)  in  respect  to 
the  effects  of  foreign  suits  and  judgments  ;">  and  in  respect 
to  marriage,^  divorce,*  infancy,^  assignments  in  bankrupt- 
cy,«  the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors,'  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  intestates'  effects.^  A  further  view  of  the  doctrine 
will  be  useful,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent, in  its  application  to  contracts  at  large ;  for  questions 
arising  on  the  ex-territorial  operation  of  statutes,  usages 
and  judicial  decisions,  are  becoming  frequent  and  delicate 
topics  of  discussion  in  our  American  law* 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
is,  generally  speaking,  valid  every  where  jure  genHum^  and 
by  tacit  assent ;  and  on  this  broad  foundation  the  law  of 
contracts,  founded  on  necessity  and  commercial  conve- 
nience, is  said  to  have  been  originally  established.^  If  the 
rule  were  otherwise,  the  citizens  of  one  country  could  not 
safely  contract,  or  carry  on  commerce,  in  the  territories  of 
another.     The  necessary  intercourse  of  mankind  requires 


a  Supra^  113. 

h  SuprOj^X.  183,184. 

c  Supra^  106 — 118. 

d  Supra,  233. 

e  5tipra,  404— 408. 

f  Supra,  392—393. 

g  Supra,  67.  428—434. 

h  Kx  hoc  jure  gentium  omne^  pme  catUracius,  introducU  rant— «mv 
exigenU  el  humani*  neeemUUibug.  imf.  1.  2.  2.  PardatUi,  DroU 
Commefdo/,  torn.  y.  1482. 
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that  the  acts  of  parlies,  valid  where  made,  should  be  re- 
cognised in  other  coantries,  provided  they  be  not  contrary 
to  good  morals,  nor  repugnant  to  the  policy  and  positive 
institutions  of  the  state.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  lex  loci  is  replete  with  subtle  dis- 
tinctions and  embarrassing  questions,  which  have  exercised 
the  skill  and  learning  of  the  earlier  and  most  distinguished 
civilians  of  the  Italian,  French^  Dutch  and  German  schoolst 
in  their  discussions  on  highly  important  topics  of  inter- 
national law>  These  topics  were  almost  unknown  in  the 
English  courts,  prior  to  the  ^time  of  Lord  Hardwicke  and 
Lord  Mansfield;  and  the  English  lawyers  seem  generally  to 
have  been  strangers  to  the  discussions  on  foreign  law  by 
the  celebrated  jurists  in  continental  Europe.  When  the 
subject  was  introduced  into  Westminster  Hall,  the.  only 
work  which  attracted  attention,  was  the  tract  in  Huber,  en* 
titled  De  CanJUctu  Legunh  ftod  which  formed  only  a  brief 
chapter  in  his  voluminous  Prelections  on  the  Roman  law; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  the  very  great  diversity  of  laws  and 
usages  in  the  cities,  provinces  and  states  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  France,  had  produced  far  more  laborious  investi- 
gations on  the  subject.<^    In  the  works  of  the  civilians  on 


a  This  priQciple  of  public  law,  says  TouUier,  (Z>roi«  Civil,  torn  x 
art  80.  o.,)  is  well  explained  and  enforced  by  M.  Bayard,  in  the 
J^ouvelU  Collection  de  Juritprudenee,  torn.  ix.  769. ;  and  which  he 
undertook  in  conjunction  with  M.  Camus. 

b  Among  a  host  of  jurists  who  have  displayed  their  research  and 
acutenesa  on  these  subjects,  the  most  pre-eminent  are,  DimiouIiD, 
D'Argentre,  Burgundus,  Rodenburgh,  P.  &  J.  Voet,  BouUenois, 
Bouhier  and  Huberus ;  and  their  respective  doctrines,  pretensions  and 
merits,  are  critically  and  ably  examined  by  Mr.  Livermore,  of  New- 
Orleans,  in  his  Dinertaiion  on  PefMnal  and  Reed  Statutei,  a  work 
which  is  very  creditable  to  his  learning  and  vigorous  spirit  of  inquiry. 

c  The  foreign  treatises  of  most  interest  on  the  doctrine  of  the  lex 
lociy  ih  addition  to  that  of  Huber,  are  understood  to  be  Rodenburgh's 
Tractahu  de  Jure  quod  Oritur  ex  Slatutorum  Diversilate,  P.  Voet'K 
De  SUUulis  Eorumque  concurtUj  Hertius'  De  Collisione  Legtm,  and 
G.  G.  Titius'  De  ConJUdu  Legum.  Mr.  Henry  published  at  London, 
in  1823,  a  Treaii^e  on  Foreign  Law,  and  particularly  on  the  difference 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  the  application  of  the  law  of 
domicil  or  the  lex  loci  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lex  fori  or 
rei  siUt  on  the  other,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  distinctioa 
between  real  and  personal  statutes.  According  to  the 
understanding  of  an  American  lawyer,  a  statute  means  an 
express  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  country;  but  the  jurists 
educated  in  the  schools  of  the  civil  law,  apply  the  term 
statute  to  any  particular  municipal  law  or  usage,  though 
resting  for  its  authority  on  judicial  decisions  or  the  practice 
of  nations.  A  personal  statute  is  a  law,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion or  custom,  the  disposition  of  which  affects  the  person, 
and  clothes  him  with  a  capacity  or  incapacity,,  which  he 
does  not  change  with  every  change  of  abode ;  but  which , 
upon  principles  of  justice  and  policy,  he  is  assumed  to  carry 
with  him  wherever  he  goes.  A  real  statute  affects  things 
as  used  in  contradistinction  to  persons ;  and  their  operatioi> 
is  necessarily  confined  within  territorial  limits,  or  ad  locum 
rei  sitm.^  According  to  this  distinction,  laws  regulating  the 
marriage  and  nuptial  contracts,  divorce,  the  period  of  infan- 
cy, and  the  disposition  of  personal  property,  are  personal 
statutes;  while  laws  regulating  the  descent,  transmissioi» 
and  disposition  of  real  property,  and  the  nature,  extent 
and  limitation  of  civil  remedies,  are  real  statutes.     But  the 


heiween  pergonal  and  real  ttattUes,  aful  itt  effect  on  foreign  judgmenJht 
and  contracts^  marriages  and  wills.  In  that  treatise  he  shows  himdelf 
to  be  a  master  of  the  foreign  works  on  the  subject ;  and  he  bestows 
particular  commendation  on  the  treatise  of  Rodenburgh.  But  there 
is  no  recent  work  that  displays  a  more  thorough  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learning  peculiar  to  the  question,  than  the  dis^ 
sertations  of  Mr.  Livermore. 

a  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Livermore  have  become  so  completely  ini- 
tiated in  the  learning  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  as  to  use  the  terms 
real  and  personal  stalutes,  as  familiarly  as  an  English  lawyer  would  the 
words  real  and  personal  property.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  into  our  American  jurisprudence  of  such  a 
perversion  of  the  word  statute,  so  long  as  we  can  find  other  and  more 
appropriate  terms  to  distinguish  foreign  from  domestic  law,  or  the 
law  of  the  domicil  from  the  law  of  the  territory. 
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difficalty  with  the  civilians  has  been  to  draw  a  clear^  prectte 
and  practical  line  of  distinction,  and  one  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  the  code  of  international  jurisprudence,  between 
real  and  personal  statutes ;  and  many  of  their  discussions 
are  involved  in  perplexity  and  confusion.  Merlin  arrives 
Bt  the  most  definite  and  intelligible  resutt.^  In  his  view  of 
the  subject,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  condition,  capacity 
or  incapacity  of  persons,  are  personal  statutes;  and  those 
which  regulate  tb6  quality,  transmission  and  disposition  of 
property,  are  real  statutes.  The  test  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished,  consists  in  the  circumstance,  that  if  the 
principal,  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  law  be  to  re- 
gulate the  condition  of  the  person,  the  statute  is  personal, 
whatever  may  be  the  remote  consequences  of  that  condition 
upon  property.  But,  if  the  principal,  direct  and  imme- 
diate object  of  the  law  be  to  regulate  the  quality,  nature  and 
disposition  of  property,  the  statute  is  real,  whatever  may  b« 
its  ul.terior  effects  in  respect  to  the  person.^ 

The  doctrine  in  question  may  be  considered,  1.  In  its 
application  to  the  obligation  and  construction  of  contracts ; 
2.  In  its  application  to  the  remedy* 

( 1 .)  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition, 
that  the  laws  of  a  country,  have  no  binding  force  beyond  its 
territorial  limits;  and  their  authority  is  admitted  in  other 
states,  not  ex  propria  vigore,  but  ex  comitate  ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hnberus,  quaienus  sine  prajtulicio  indulgentium 
fieripote$t.  Every  independent  community  will  judge  for  it- 
self, how  far  the  comitas  inter  cammunitates  is  to  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  its  domestic  interests  and  policy.  There 
are,  however,  certain  general  rules  in  respect  to  the  admission 
of  the  lex  loci  contractus^  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
jurists,  and  recognised  in  judicial  decisions,  and  to  which 
we  may  confidently  appeal,  as  being  of  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Thus,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  the  settled  doctrine<of  public  law,  that  personal 

a  Repertoire  de  Juriaprudeinct^  tit.  AutaritalumJiiarUcUej  •.  10. 
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contracts  are  to  have  the  same  validity^  interpretation  and 
obligatory  force  in  every  other  country,  which  they  have  in 
the  country  where  they  were  made,  or  were  to  be  executed. 
The  admission  of  this  principle  is  requisite  to  the  safe  in- 
tercourse of  the  commercial  worldj  and  to  the  due  preserva- 
tion of  public  and  private  confidence ;  and  it  is  of  very 
general  reception  among  nations.  Parties  are  presumed 
to  contract  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
the  contract  is  made;  and  it  is  a. maxim,  that  locus  regii 
adum^  unless  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  contrary  be 
clearly  shown.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  exception  to  the 
universality  of  the  rule,  that  no  people  are  bound  to  en- 
force or  hold  valid  in  their  courts  of  justice,  any  contract 
which  is  injurious  to  their  public  rights,  or  ofiends  their 
morals,  or  contravenes  their  policy,  or  violates  a  public 
law.^  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  admission  of  the  lex  hd^ 
that  contracts,  void  by  the  law  of  the  land  where  they  are 
made,  are  void  in  every  other  country.^  So,  also,  the  per- 
sonal incompetency  of  individuals  to  contract,  as  in  the 
case  of  infancy,  and  the  general  capacity  of  parties  to  con- 
tract, depend  upon  the  law  of  the  domicile  The  incompe- 
tency of  a  married  woman  to  contract  is  considered  by  the 
civilians  to  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  mar- 
riage.^'    Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  lex  lodt  nuptial  contracts, 


a  Huh,  Pralee,  Jur,  Civ,  torn.  ii.  b.  1.  tit.  3.  de  Confiidu  L^um> 
Foei,  ad  Pond,  fib.  5.  tit.  1.  s.  51.  Emerig.  det  Asm,  c.  4.  i.  8.  Vol, 
i.  122.  Kamea'  Principles  <f  EquUy,  b.  3.  c.  8.  s.  4.  Van  Reims- 
dyke  V.  Kane,  1  0€UL  Rep.  371.  Harvey  v.  Richards,  1  Matwt 
Rep.  SQL  LeRoyy.  Crowninshield,  2  Jdat<m*i  Rep.  151.  Blan- 
chard  V.  Russell,  13  Momm.  Rqp.  1.  Prentiss  v.  Savage,  ifcirf.  26. 
Lodge  V.  Phelps,  1  Johm.  Cju.  139.  Saul  v.  his  Creditqra,  11  Mar- 
iifCt  JjouU.  Rep.  569. 

6  Alvep  v.  Hodgson,  7  Term  Rep.  241.  Desebats  v.  Berquier, 
1  Binney'iRep.  336.    Houghton  v.  Page,  2  J^.  H^Rep.  42. 

c  Male  V.  Roberts,  3  E*p.  JV.  P.  Rep.  163.  Pardeseut,  Droit 
Comm.  torn.  v.  14']2.  Ex  parte  Lewis,  1  Fes,  297.  Henry  on  Fo- 
reign Law,  96. 

d  Henry  on  Foreign  Law),  37.  50.,  cites  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  in 
a  case  submitted  to  him  to  that  effect. 
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valid  bj  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  will  be  recog- 
nised and  enforced  by  the  courts  of  other  countrieSi  in  pro- 
per cases  ;^  and  as  personal  qualities  and  civil  relations  of 
a  universal  nature,  such  as  infancy  and  coverture,  are  fixed 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  it  becomes  the  interest  of  all  na- 
tions mutually  to  respect  and  sustain  that  law. 

The  lex  loci  operates  not  only  in  respect  to  the  legality, 
obligation  and  construction  of  contracts,  but  also  as  to  their 
discharge.  Upon  this  principle,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor 
under  the  bankrupt  or  insolvent  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  contract  was  made,  and  the  parties  domiciled*  and  in 
cases  free  from  partiality  and  injustice,  is  a  good  discharge 
in  every  other  country,  and  pleadable  in  bar.  The  same 
law  which  creates  the  charge,  is  to  be  regarded  when  it 
operates  in  discharge  of  the  contr^ct.^ 

But  if  a  contract  be  made  under  one  government,  and  is 
to  be  performed  under  another,  and  the  parties  had  in  view 
the  laws  of  such  other  country  in  reference  to  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  contract,  in  re- 
spect to  its  construction  and  force,  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  country  or  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  execttted.<^ 
This  exception  to  the  application  of  the  lex  loci  is  more  em- 
barrassed than  any  other  branch  of  the  subject,  by  distinc- 
tions and  jarring  decisions ;  and  the  notice  of  a  few  of  them 
may  be  instrnctive,  and  serve  to  give  some  precision  to  the 
doctrine.  Thus,  it  is  said,  in  one  case,  that  the  days  of 
grace  allowed  upon  bills  of  exchange,  are  to  be  computed 


a  Peavbert  v.  Turst,  Free,  in  Ch.  207.  J  Sro.  P.  C.  38.  De- 
couche  y.  Savetier,  3  Johns.  Ch,  Rep.  190. 

b  fiallantine  v.  Goulding,  1  CooktU  B,  L.  347. 1st  ed.  Potter  v. 
Brown,  tiEcuVtRep,  124.  Van  Raugh  v.  Van  Arsdaln,  SCainet' 
Rep.  154.  Smith  y.  Smith,  2  Johns.  Rep.  225.  Blanchard  v.  Rus- 
sell, 13  JHoit.  Rep.  1.  Bradford  y.  Farrand,  Ibid.  18.  Van  Reims- 
dyke  y.  Kane,  1  Oall.  Rep.  371.  Le  Roy  y.  Crowninshield,  2  Jlfa- 
wn*$Rtp.  151.     Greeny.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters'  U.  S.  Rep.  74. 

e  Hvh,  d$  Conjlictu  Legum.  Voet,  ad  Pond.  4.  1 .  29.  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  Robinson  y.  Bland,  2  Burr,  Rep,  1077. 
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according  to  the  usage  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  to  be 
paid,  and  not  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  drawn,  for 
that  is  presomed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  ^ 
whereas,  by  the  general  understanding,  and  course  of  deci- 
sions and  practice,  the  drawer  or  endorser,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  a  foreign  bill  under  protest,  pays  the  damages  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  was  drawn  or 
endorsed.^  If  interest  be  not  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and 
die  money  be  payable  at  a  given  time,  in  a  different  lerrito- 
ry»  and  there  be  a  default  in  payment,  the  law  of  the  place 
of  payment  regulates  the  allowance  of  interest,  for  the  de^ 
fault  arises  there.  The  drawer  may,  consequently,  be  liable 
to  one  rate  of  damages,  and  the  endorser  to  another,  if  he 
endorses  at  a  different  place ;  for  every  endorsement  is  a  new 
contract.^'  If,  however,  the  rate  of  interest  be  specified  in 
the  contract,  and  it  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  made,  though  that  rate  be  higher 
than  is  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  payment  was 
to  be  made,  the  specified  rate  of  interest  at  the  place  of  the 
contract  will  be  allowed  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  that 
place,  for  that  is  part  of  the  substance  of  the  contract.' 
The  general  doctrine  is,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
contract  is  made  is  to  determine  the  rate  of  interest,  when 
the  contract  specifically  gives  interest ;  and  this  will  be  the 
case,  though  the  loan  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  lands  in 
another  state,  unless  there  be  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  parties  had  in  view  the  laws  of  the  latter  place  in  respect 
to  interest.     When  that  is  the  case,  the  rate  of  interest  of 


a  Vide!  v.  Thompson,  1 1  Jlfarlm't  Louis,  Rep.  23. 

b  Hendricks  v.  Franklio,  4  Johns,  Rep,  119.  Graves  t.  Dash,  IS 
Ibid.  17.  Slocum  v.  Pomeroy,  6  Cranck'sRep,  221.  Hazlehurst  ▼. 
Kean,4  TeaUs'  Rep,  19. 

c  Champant  v.  Lord  Kanelagh,  Free,  in  Ch,  128.  Famung  ▼. 
Consequa,  17  Johns,  Rep,  51 1«     Henry  on  Foreign  Law,  53. 

d  Oepan  v.  Humphreyi,  20  JIfarftn's  Louis,  Rep.  1.  The  decision 
in  this  case  is  accompanied  with  a  full  discussion  of  the  authorities  in 
the  English  and  American  law,  and  of  the  opinions  of  the  European 
eontinental  civilians. 
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the  place  of  payment  is  td  govern.^  So,  also,  according  to 
the  case  of  Thompson  v.  PowleSy^  it  would  seem  to  be  now 
the  received  doctrine  at  Westminster  hall,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  loans  was  to  be  governed  by  tbe  law  of  the  place 
where  the  money  was  to  be  used  or  paid,  or  to  which  the 
loan  had  reference ;  and  that  a  contract  made  in  London  to 
pay  in  America,  at  a  rate  of  interest  exceeding  the  lawful 
interest  in  England,  was  not  a  usurious  contract,  for  the 
stipulated  interest  was  parcel  of  the  contract.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  liberal  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  former 
rule  in  the  English  courts,  and  it  is  conformable  to  the 
American  cases.  The  rule  in  England  formerly  was,  that 
if  the  bond,  or  other  sc^curity,  was  taken  in  England,  no 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  Euglish  interest  could  be  al- 
lowed, though  the  debt  was  secured  by  a  mortgage  executed 
abroad,  upon  real  property  abroad,  and  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage specified  the  foreign  rate  of  interest.  The  courts  con- 
sidered that  if  the  rule  was  otherwise,  it  would  contravene 
the  policy  of  the  law,  and  sap  the  foundations  of  the  statutes 
of  usury .^  Whatever  may  be  the  general  and  ultimate  con- 
clusion on  this  point,  there  is  another  and  a  stubborn  prin- 
ciple of  jurisprudence,  that  will  often  intervene,  and  act  with 
controlling  efficacy.  This  principle  is,  that  when  the  lex 
domicilii  and  the  lex  fori  come  In  direct  collision,  the 
comity  of  nations  must  yield  to  the  positive  law  of  the  land. 
In  tali  confiictu  magis  est  id  jus  nostrum  quamjus  oHenum 
servemnsA 


a  De  Wolf  V.  Johnson,  10  Wheat.  Rep.  367.  Scofield  v.  Day,  30 
Johns.  Rep.  102.     Quince  v.  Callender,  I  Dtsmui,  S.  C.  Rep.  160. 

6  2  Simum'i  Rep.  194. 

c  Stapleton  v.  Conway,  1  Vet.  428.  3  Atk.  Rep.  727.  S.  C.  Con- 
nor V.  Earl  Bellamont,  2  Aik,  Rep.  382.  Dewar  v.  Span,  3  Term 
Rep.  425.  The  statate  of  14  Oeo.  III.  allowed  securities  on  lands 
abroad  to  reserve  foreign  interest,  though  executed  in  England;  but 
that  statute  was  taken  strictly,  and  held  not  to  extend  to  pergonal  con- 
tracts. 

d  Saul  V.  his  Creditors,  17  JlfaWin's  Lotde,  Rep.  569. 
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(2.)  Remedies  apon  Gontracts  ai^  regulated  and  pursued 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  is  insri- 
tutedy  and  the76x  loci  has  no  application.     Actor  teqttUur 
forum  ret.     This  is  the  rule  in  all  civilized  countries ;  and 
it  has  become  part  of  the  jus  gentium.    The  comity  of 
nadons  is  sufficiently  satisfied,  in  allowing  to  foreigners 
the  use  of  the  same  remedies,  and  to  the  same  extent,  that 
are  afforded  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.     Though  the  person 
of  the  debtor  should  therefore  be  exempted  from  arrest  by 
the  kx  locit  yet  personal  arrest  will  be  permitted,  if  it  be  the 
practice  according  to  the  lex  fori.     If  a  party  be  discharge 
ed  from  imprisonment  only,  he  remains  liable  to  arrest  for  the 
same  debt  in  another  state  ;  for  imprisonment  relates  only 
to  the  remedy,  which  forms  no  part  of  the  contract.*  In  his 
quijR  respidunt  litis  decisionem^  servanda  est  consuetudo  lod 
contractus.     At  in  his  qua  respiciunt  litis  ordinaiionemj 
attenditur  consuetudo  loci  ubi  causa  agitur.^    Upon  the 
principle  that  the  time  of  limitation  of  actions  is  governed 
.  by  the  lexfori^  a  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations  of  the 
state  where  the  contract  is  made,  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  brought 
in  a  foreign  court  to  enforce  the  contract ;  though  a  plea  of 
the  statute  of  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought  is  a  valid 
bar,  provided  the  time  of  the  residence  of  the  party  brings 
faim  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  statute*     The  period 


a  Lodge  v.  Phelps,  1  Johns.  Ccu.  139.  Smith  v.  SpinoUa^  2  Jokm. 
Rep.  198.  White  v.  Canfield,  7  Ibid:  117.  Sicard  v.  Whale,  11 
UfiA'  1 94.  Whtttemore  v.  Adams,  3  Qnoen's  Rep,  626.  Hinkley  v. 
Marean,  3  Mason's  Rep.  88.  Titus  v.  Hobart,  5  Ibid.  378.  Wood- 
bridge  V.  Wright,  3  Conn.  Rep.  523,  Atwater  v.  Towosend,  4  Rid. 
47.  Wood  ?.  Malin,  6  Hdlsted^s  Rep.  208.  Morris  v.  Edes,  11 
MartinU  Louis.  Rep.  730.  Webster  y.  Massey,  3  JTtuh.  Cir.  Rep, 
157. 

h  Ranchin  sur  Ouipape^  Quasf.  162.,  cited  in  Emerig.  des  Ass,  c. 
4.  6.  8.,  who  sanctions  the  distinction,  and  collects  the  opinions  of 
the  foreign  jurists  under  this  branch  of  the  law,  with  his  usual  variety 
and  immensity  of  erudition.  Mr.  Laussat,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of 
Fonblanque*s  Treatise  of  Equity,  Phil.,  1831,  658—671.,  has  also  di- 
gested and  classified  the  leading  English  and  American  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  the  lex  hci,  with  accuracy  and  ability. 
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•officient  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  Ikigatiou  of  sta^  de- 
mands, is  a  question  of  municipal  policy  and.regulation^ 
and  one  which  belongs  to  the  discretion  of  every  govern- 
ment, consulting  its  own  interest  and  convenience.  Though 
the  foreign  statute  of  limitation  may  have  closed  upon  the 
demand  before  the  removal  of  the  party  to  the  new  juris- 
diction, yet  it  will  be  unavailing*  To  guard,  however, 
against  the  inconvenience  of  sustaining  and  enforcing  staw 
demands,  not  yet  barred  by  a  residence  under  the  change 
of  domicil,  a  presumption  of  payment  will  be  indulged,  and 
may  attach  to  and  destroy  the  right  of  recovery.^ 

IIL  Of  the  coruideraiian. 

It  is  essentia]  to  the  validity  of  a  contract,  that  it  be 
founded  on  a  sufficient  consideration.  There  must  be  some- 
thing given  in  exchange,  something  that  is  mutual,  or  some- 
thing which  is  the  inducement  to  the  contract ;  and  it  must 
be  a  thing  which  is  lawful,  and  competent  in  value  to  sus- 
tain the  assumption.  A  contract  without  a  consideration  is 
a  nudum  pacttimy  and  not  binding  in  lawj  though  it  may  be 
in  point  of  conscience  ;  and  this  maxim  of  the  common  law 
was  taken  from  the  civil  law,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  con- 
sideration id  treated  with  an  air  of  scholastic  subtlety.^ 


a  Hub,  de  ConJUctu  Legum^  &  7.  Voet,  ad  Pond.  44r  3.  12. 
Lord  Kamu*  Equity,  b.  3.  c.  8.  s.  4.  Duplein  v.  De  Rovcn,  2  yem. 
Rep,  540.  Nash  v.  Tapper,  I  Caines*  Rep.  402.  Riiggles  y.  Keeler, 
3  Johns.  Rep.  263.  Pearsall  v.  Dwigbt,  2  Jilatt.  Rep.  84.  Hall  v. 
Little,  14  i6ui.  203.  Williams  v.  Jones,  13  Ea*Vt  Rep.  439.  De- 
couche  V.  Sayetier,  3  Johns.  Ch.  Rep,  218.  Medbury  y.  Hopkins,  3 
Conn.  Rep.  472.  Graves  v.  Graves,  2  Bibb.  207.  Le  Roy  v.  Crown- 
inshield,  3  Jdason^s  Rep.  151.  Union  Cotton  Manufactory  v.  Lob* 
dell,  19  JdarUn't  Louie.  Rep,  108.  Ertk.  InsiUules,  vol.  ii.  581.  s.  48. 
Potkier,  in  his  TraUi  dela  Preecription,  n.  251.,  thinks  that  the  lex 
ioci,  and  not  the  lexforiy  ought  to  govern  in  this  case ;  but  the  con- 
trary conclusion  is  too  well  settled  to  be  now  questioned. 

b  Dig.  19.  6.  5.  Sir  William  Bhckstone,  in  his  Commentariei, 
vol.  ii.  444.,  has  borrowed  and  explained  the  distinctions  in  the  Pan- 
dects upon  the  four  species  of  contracts,  of  do  ut  des,  do  ui  facias. 
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Whether  the  agieement  be  verbal  or  in  writing,  it  is  still  a 
nude  pactf  and  will  not  support  an  action,  if  a  consideration 
be  wanting.  This  was  finally  settled  in  England^  in  the 
house  of  lords,  in  Rann  v.  Uughei^*^  and  the  rule  has  been 
adopted,  and  probably  prevails  extensively,  in  this  country*^ 
The  rule,  that  a  consideration  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of 
a  contract,  applies  to  all  contracts  and  agreements  not  under 
seal,  with  the  exception  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  negotiable 
notes,  after  they  have  been  £iegotiated  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  endorsee.  The  immediate  parties  to 
a  bill  or  note,  equally  with  parties  to  other  contracts,  are 
affected  by  the  want  of  consideration ;  and  it  is  only  as  to 
third  persons,  who  come  to  the  possession  of  the  paper  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade,  and  for  a  fair  and  valuable  consi- 
deration, without  notice  of  the  original  defect,  that  the  want 
of  a  consideration  cannot  be  alleged.^  The  rule,  with  this 
attending  qualification,  is  well  settled  in  English  and 
American  law,  and  pervades  the  numerous  cases  with  which 
the  books  abound.  In  contracts  under  seal,  a  considera- 
tion is  necessarily  implied  in  the  solemnity  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  fraud  in  relation  to  the  consideration  is  held  to 
be  no  defence  at  law ;  though  fraud,  in  respect  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  specialty,  and  going  to  render  it  void,  is  a  good 
defence»<> 


faeio  yt  dety  tind/acio  ut/acitu.  This  claBsification  of  contracts  em- 
braces all  those  engagements  which  relate  to  the  interchange  of 
commodities,  money,  or  labour,  as,  1.  Stipulations  mutually  to  give ; 
2.  Stipulation  on  the  one  part  to  give,  in  consideration  of  something 
to  be  done  or  forborne  on  the  other  part ;  3.  Stipulation  on  the  one 
part  to  do  or  forbear,  in  consideration  of  something  to  be  given  on 
the  other  part ;  4.  Stipulations  mutually  to  do  or  forbear  to  do.  Each 
of  them  implies  a  reciprocity  of  benefit. 

a  7  Term  Rep.  350.  note.  7  Bro.  P.  C.  650.  S.  C. 

b  Burnet  v.  Bisco,  4  Johnt,  Rep,  235.  Thacher  v.  Binsmore,  5 
•Man.  Rep.  301,  302.  Homer  v.  HoUenbeck,  2  Day*t  Rip.  22. 
Cook  v.  Bradley,  7  Conn,  Rep.  57.  Brown  v.  Adams,  1  SlewarVe 
Ala.Rep.5^. 

c  Bay  V.  Coddington,  5  Johns.  Ch.  Rtp.  54. 

d  Dale  v.  Roosevelt,  9  Chwen'i  Rep.  307. 
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A  valuable  consideration  is  one  that  is  either  a  be- 
nefit to  the  party  promising,  or  some  trouble  or  prejudice 
to  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.*  A  mutual 
promise  amounts  to  a  sufficient  consideration,  provided 
the  mutual  promises  be  concurrent  in  point  of  time;  and 
in  that  case  the  one  promise  is  a  good  consideration  for  the 
other.  But  if  two  concurrent  acts  are  stipulated,  as  de- 
livery by  the  one  party  and  payment  by  the  other,  no 
action  can  be  maintained  by  either,  without  showing  a  per- 
formance, or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  performance,  of  his 
part  of  the  agreement.  If  the  consideration  be  wholly  past 
and  executed  before  the  promise  be  made,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
unless  the  consideration  arose  at  the  instance  or  requeU  of 
the  party  promising ;  and  that  request  must  have  been  ex- 
pressly made,  or  be  necessarily  implied,  from  the  moral  ob- 
ligation under  which  the  party  was  placed ;  and  the  cpn- 
ridei^ation  must  have  been  beneficial  to  the  one  party,  or 
onerous  to  the  other.^  A  subsisting  legal  obligation  to  do 
&  thing,  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  a  promise  to  do  it ; 
but  a  moral  obligation  is  said  not  to  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient 
Consideration  for  a  promise,  except  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  prior  legal  obligation  had  once  existed.<^  Though  the 
consideration  of  natural  love  and  affection  be  sufficient  in  a 
deed,  yet  such  a  consideration  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
an  executory  contract,  and  give  it  validity,  either  at  law  or 


a  Jones  V.  Ashbumham,  4  £a«<*f  jRep.  455.  Lent  y.  Padelford^lO 
Ma$9,  Aep.  236. 

h  Jenkins  v.  Tucker,  1  B.  Bla^kt.  Rep,  90.  Livingston  v.  Rogers, 
1  Caines*  Rep.  584.  Comatock  v.  Smith,  7  Johns.  Rep.  87.  Hicks 
V,  Burhans,  10  Joh$is.  Rep.  243.  Wing  v.  Mill,  I  Barnto.  %•  Aid. 
104. 

c  Edwards  v.  Davis,  16  Johns.  Rep.  281.  Mills  v.  Wyman,  3  Pick. 
Rep.  207.  Cook  v.  Bradley,  7  Qmn.  Rep.  57.  The  question  how 
far  &  mere  moral  obligation  was  sufficient  to  raise  and  support  an 
iflflompsityis  learnedly  and  clearly  stated  and  discussed,  in  the  note  to 
3  Bos.  gf  Puli.  249.,  and  the  note  to  16  Johns.  Rep.  28S. ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  learned  editors  arrived,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  adopted  in  the  cases  referred  to. 
Vol  II.  59 
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in  equity •«  A  promise  to  do  a  thing  may  be  merely  gratui^ 
tons,  and  not  binding  ;  yet,  if  the  person  promising  enters 
npon  the  execution  of  the  business,  and  does  it  negligently, 
or  amiss,  so  as  to  produce  injury  to  the  other  party,  an  ac- 
tion will  lie  for  this  misfeasance.^  The  consideration  must 
not  oply  be  valuable,  but  it  must  be  a  lawAil  consideration, 
and  not  repugnant  to  law,  or  sound  policy,  or  good  morals. 
Ex  turpi  caniraciu  actio  turn  oritur  ;  and  no  person,  even  so 
&r  back  as  the  feudal  ages,  was  permitted  by  law  to  stipu- 
late for  iniquity. <^  The  reports,  in  every  period  of  the  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,  abound  with  cases  of  contracts  held  ille- 
gal on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  consideration ;  and 
they  contain  striking  illustrations  of  the  general  rule,  thai 
contracts  are  illegal  when  founded  on  a  consideration  comr 
tra  bonoi  mores^  or  one  against  the  principles  of  sound  po- 
licy, or  founded  in  fraud,  or  in  contravention  of  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  some  statute  law.  If  the  contract  grows 
immediately  out  of,  or  is  connected  with  an  illegal  or  im- 
moral act,  a  court  of  justice  will  not  enforce  it.  But  if  il 
be  unconnected  with  the  illegal  act,  and  founSed  on  a  new 
consideration,  it  may  be  enforced^  although  the  Ulegal  act 
was  known  to  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  was  made, 
and  he  was  the  contriver  of  the  illegal  act.<^     The  courts  of 


a  Tate  v.  Hilbert,  2  Ves,  jr.  111.  Pennington  v.  Gittinge,  2  GUI 
Sf  Johns.  208. 

h  Coggs  V.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym,  909. 

c  FiU.  Ahr.  tit.  Obligalion,  pL  13. 

d  Toler  v.  Armstrong,  4  JP^ath,  Cir.  Rep,  297.  In  Richardson  v^ 
Mellish,  2  Bingham's  Rep.  229.,  Ch.  J.  Best  thought  that  the  courts 
liad  gone  too  far  in  setting  aside  contracts,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  in  contravention  of  public  policy,  and  that  the  objection  in  suck 
cases  ought  to  be  founded  on  some  clear  and  unquestionable  princi- 
ple, and  never  applied  to  doubtful  questions  of  policy.  They  should 
be  left  to  be  settled  by  legislative  discretion.  But  tlie  cases  are  uni- 
form in  declaring  the  principle,  that  if  a  note  or  other  contract  be 
made  in  consideration  of  an  act  forbidden  by  law,  it  is  absolutely 
void.  14  Mass.  Rep.  322.  5  Johns.  Rep.  327.  3  Wheat,  Rep,  204» 
4  PeUrs'  U.  S.  Rep.  410,    Vid«,  also,  ante,  vol,  i.  468. 
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jastice  will  allow  the  objection,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
contract  was  immoral  or  illegal,  to  be  made  even  by  the 
guilty  party  to  the  contract ;  for  the  allowance  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  party  who  raises  the  objection,  but  is  grounded 
on  general  principles  of  policy.*  A  particeps  crimifUi  has  ^ 
been  held  to  be  entitled,  in  equity,  on  his  own  application,  to 
relief  against  his  own  contract,  when  the  contract  was  ille- 
gal or  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  and  relief  became  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  injury  to  others.  It  was  no  objection, 
that  the  plaintiff  himself  was  a  party  to  the  illegal  transac- 
tion.^ But  if  a  party  who  m^y  be  entitled  to  resist  a  claim, 
on  account  of  its  illegality,  waives  that  privilege,  and  fulfils 
the  contract,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  recover  the  money 
back  ;  and  the  rule  ihdX  potior  est  conditio  defendentis  will 
apply.*  If,  however,  the  money  be  not  paid  over,  but  re- 
mains, in  its  transit,  in  the  hands  of  the  intermediate  stake- 
holders, the  law  will  not  permit  a  third  person,  who  is  thus 
only  incidentally  connected  with  the  transaction,  to  set  up 
the  claim  of  illegality  in  the  contract  between  the  principal 
parties.  An  agent  cannot  shelter  himself  from  paying  over 
the  money  by  such  a  plesi,  and  the  money  advanced  may 
be  reclaimed.^  When  the  transaction  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  good  part  of  the  consider§ition  can  be  separated 
from  that  which  is  bad,  and  tlie  contract  depends  upon 
principles  of  the  common  law,  the  courts  will  make  the  dis- 
tinction ;  for  *'  the  common  law  doth  divide  according  to 
common  reason;    and,  having   made   that   void    that  is 


a  Holman  v.  Johnson,  Cowp.  Rep.  343.  Mackey  v.  firownfieJd,  13 
Serg.  9f  Ratole,  241,  242.  Griswold  v.  Waddington,  16  Johns.  Rep. 
486.    Langton  v.  Hughes,  1  J^auU  Sf  Selto.  693.    Josephs  v,  Pebrer, 

3  Bamto.  if  Cre$t.  639. 

6  Eaatbi'ook  v.  Scott,  3  Ves.  456.  St.  John  v.  St.  John,  U  Fe#. 
526.     Jackman  v.  Mitchell,  13  Fes.  581. 

c  Howson  V.  Hancock,  8  Term  Rq>.  576.  Burt  v.  Place,  • 
Cknoen'g  Rep.  431. 

d  Cotton  V.  Thurland,  5  Term  Rep.  405,    Smith  v.  Bickmore> 

4  TawU.  Rep.  474,  Viscber  v.  Yates,  11  Johne.  Rep.  23.  M^Al- 
lister  V.  Hoffinan,  16  8erg.  if  RawU,  147.  Hartleton  v.  Jackson, 
8  Bamw.  4r  Crest,  221. 
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against  law,  lets  the  rest  staod."*  ^he  general  and  more 
liberal  principle  now  is,  that  whether  any  matter,  void  by 
statute  or  by  the  common  law,  be  mixed  up  with  good  mat- 
ter, which  is  entirely  independent  of  it,  the  good  part  sball 
stand,  and  the  rest  be  held  void  ;^  though,  if  the  part  which 
is  good  depends  upon  that  which  is  bad,  the  whole  instru- 
ment is  void«o 

ly.  Of  the  iubject  matter  of  ih^  contract. 

A  sale  is  a  contract  for  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
person  to  another,  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  and  three 
things  are  requisite  to  its  validity,  viz.  the  thing  sold,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  contract,  the  price,  and. the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties.** 

(1.)  The  thing  sold  must  have  an  actual  or  potential 
existence,  and  be  capable  of  delivery,  otherwise  it  is  not 
strictly  a  contract  of  sale,  but  a  special  or  executory  agree- 
ment.e  If  the  subject  matter  of  the  sale  be  in  existence, 
^nd  only  constructively  in  the  possession  of  the  seller, 
as  by  being  in  the  possession  of  his  agent  or  carrier 
abroad,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sale,  though  a  conditional  or 
imperfect  one,  depending  on  the  future  actual  delivery.' 
But  if  the  article  intended  to  be  sold  has  no  existence,  there 
can  be  no  contract  of  sale.  Thus^  if  A.  sells  bis  horse  to 
B.,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  horse  was  dead  at  the  time, 
though  the  fact  was  unknown  to  the  parties,  the  contract  is 
necessarily  void*  So,  if  A.,  at  New- York,  sells  to  B.  his 
fiouse  and  lot  in  AlbaD\% .  and  the  house  should  happen  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  lime,  and  the  parties 


a  14Hfn.  VIII.  15.  ,Hoh,  14.    Pigot's  case,  11  Co,  27.  b.    Green- 
wood  V.  Bishop  of  London,  5  Taunt.  Rep,  1^1. 

h  Howev.  Synge,  15 -Eflwr5i2€p.440,    Doe  v.  Pitcher,  6   TavnU 
Jtep,Zb^.     Wigg  V.  Shuttlewortb,  13  EasVa  Rep,  87. 

c  Biddell  v.  Leeder,  1  Barnw.  fy  Cress.  327. 

d  Pothitr^  Tr'aiU  du  Control de  Venie^  n.3. 

e  Rondeau  v,  Wyatt,  2  H.  Blacks,  Rep.  63.     Mucklow  v.  Man- 
gles, 1  Taunf,  Rep,  318.     Groves  v.  Buck,  3  J^aule  if  Seho.  178. 
/  Boyd  V.  BtSnuin,  2  Camp.  Rep.  326.    Withers  v.  Lyss,  4  Ibid,  237. 
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eqaally  ignorant  of  the  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  contract 
fails,  provided  the  house,  and  not  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood,  was  the  essential  inducement  to  the  purchase.  The 
civil  law  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  point.*  But 
if  the  bouse  was  only  destroyed  in  part,  then,  if  it  was  de* 
stroyed  to  the  value  of  only  half  or  less,  the  opinion  stated 
in  the  civil  law  is,  that  the  sale  would  remain  good,  and  the 
seller  would  be  obliged  to  lallow  a  ratable  diminution  of 
the  price.  Pothier  thinks,  however,^  that  in  equity  the 
buyer  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  any  part  or  modification  of 
the  contract,  when  the  inducement  to  the  contract  had  thus 
failed ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  reasoning  of  Papinian^ 
from  another  passage  in  the  Pandects,^'  and  it  is  certainly 
the  more  just  tind  reasonable  doctrine.  The  Cade  Nape* 
leon^  has  settled  the  French  law  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of 
Pothier,  by  declaring,  that  if  part  of  the  thing  sold  be  de* 
stroyed  at  the  time,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  buyer  to  aban- 
don  the  sale,  or  to  take  the  part  preserved,  on  a  reasonable 
abatement  of  price ;  and,  I  presume,  the  principles  con* 
tained  in  the  English  and  American  cases  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion,  provided  the  inducement  to  the  purchase  be 
thereby  materially  aflfected. 

Where  the  parties  had  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the 
tale  and  purchase  of  an  interest  in  a  public  house,  which 
was  stated  to  have  had  eight  years  and  a  half  to  come,  and 
it  turned  out  on  examination  that  the  vendor  had  an  interest 
of  only  six  years  in  the  hoqse,  Lord  Kenyon  ruled,^  that 
the  buyer  had  a  right  to  consider  the  contract  at  an  end, 
and  recover  back  any  money  which  he  had  .paid  in  part  per- 
formance of  the  agreement  for  the  sale.  The  buyer  had  a 
right  to  say  it  was  not  the  interest  he  had  agreed  to  pur- 
chase.    So,  in  another  case,  and  upon  the  same  principle. 


a  Dig.  18.  1.57. 

h  TraiU  du  Control  dc  Vtnie,  n.  4. 

c  Dig,  18.  1.  58. 

d  No.  1601. 

«  Farrer  v.  Nightingal,  2  Esp,  Rep,  639. 
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Lord  Eldon  held^«  that  if  A.  purchased  a  horse  of  B., 
which  was  warranted  sound,  if  it  turned  out  that  he  was  un- 
sound, the  buyer  might  keep  the  horse,  and  bring  an  action 
on  his  warrant^ for  the  difference  in  value;  or  he  might 
return  the  horse,  and  recover  back  the  money  paid ;  though, 
if  he  elected  to  pursue  that  course,  he  must  be  prompt  id 
rescinding  the  contract.^     There  are  other  cases,  however, 
in  which  it  has  been  held,^  that  it  was  no  defence  at  law  to 
a  suit  on  a  note  or  bill,  that  the  consideration  partially  fail- 
ed, by  reason  that  the  goods  sold  were  of  an  inferior  quali- 
ty; unless  clear  fraud  in  the  sale  be  made  out;  and  the 
courts  refer  the  aggrieved  party  to  a  distinct  and  independent 
remedy.     But  if  a  title  to  a  part  of  the  chattels  sold  had  to- 
tally failed,  so  as  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  purchase,  as  if 
A.  should  sell  to  B.  a  pair  of  horses  for  carriage  use,  and 
the  title  to  one  of  them  should  fail,  it  is  evident,  from  ana- 
logous cases,  that  the  whole  purchase  might  be  held  void, 
even  in  a  court  of  law.     In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  several  lots 
of  real  property  at  auction,  the  purchaser  purchased  three 
lots,  and  paid  the  deposit,  money,  ]but  the  title  to  two  of  the 
lots  failed ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  ruled,^  that  it  was  one  entire 
contract ;  and  if  the  seller  failed  in  making  title  to  any  one 
of  the  lots,  the  purchaser  might  rescind  the  contract,  and 
refuse  to  take  the  other  lots. .  The  same  principle  was  ad* 
vanced  in  the  case  of  Judson  v.  WasSf^  which  was  the  pur- 
chase of  several  lots  of  land ;  and  the  purchaser  was  held  to 
be  entitled  to  have  a  perfect  title  according  to  contract, 
without  any  incumbrance,  or  he  might  disaffirm  the  sale, 
and  recover  back  his  deposit. 

On  the  subject  of  the  claim  to  a  completion  of  the  pur- 
chase, or  to  the  payment  or  return  of  the  consideration  mo- 


a  Curtis  v.  Hannay,  3  £#p.  Rep^  82. 

5  BuUer,  J.,  1  Term  Rep,  136. ;  and  in  Compton  v.  Burn,  Esp. 
Dig.  13. 

c  Morgan  v.  Richardson,  1  Cctmp,  JV.  P.  Rep,  40.  n.  Fleming  ▼ 
Simpson,  Ibid,    Tye  v.  Gwynne,  2  Ihid,  346. 

d  Chambers  v.  Griffiths,  1  Esp.  Rep,  150, 

c  1 1  Johnt.  Rep,  525, 
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ney^  in  a  case  where  the  title,  or  the  essentia]  qualities  of 
part  of  the  subject,  fail,  and  there  is  no  charge  of  fraud,  the 
law  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  ancT  precisely  settled ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  cases,  or  make  the  law  harmo- 
nize on  this  vexatious  question.  The  rules  on  this  branch 
of  the  law  of  sales  are  in  constant  discussion,  and  of  great 
practical  utility,  and  they  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood. 
It  would  seem  to  be  sound  doctrine,  that  a  substantial  error 
between  the  parties  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the 
contract,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  article,  or  as  to  the  con- 
sideration, or  as  to  the  security  intended,  would  destroy  the 
consent  requisite  to  its  validi.ty.<^  The  principles  which  go- 
vern the  subject,  as  to  defects  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
the  thing  sold,  require  a  more  extended  examination^  and 
they  are  the  saipe  in  their  application  to  sales  of  lands  and 
chattels. 

In  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  land,  where  the  title  in  part 
fails,  the  court  of  chancery  will  decree  a  return  of  the 
purchase  money,  even  after  the  purchase  has  been  carried 
completely  into  execution,,  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  and 
payment  of  the  money,  provided  there  had  been  ^  fraudu* 
lent  misrepresentation  as  to  the  title.^  ^  But  if  there  be  no 
ingredient  of  fraud,  and  the  purchaser  is  not  evicted,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  title  is  no  ground  for  relief  against  a 
security  given  for  the  purchase  money,  or  for  rescinding 
the  purchase,  and  claiming  restitution  of  the  money.  The 
party  Is  remitted  to  his  remedies  at  law  on  his  covenants  to 


a  Thornton  v.  Kcmpetcr,  5  Taunt.  Rep.  786.  Several  cases  on 
the  same  subject,  and  in  support  of  the  doctrine  in  the  text,  are  re- 
tried to  in  1  BelVs  Com.  242.  295.,  in  nolisy  as  having  been  decided 
in  the  Scotch  courts.  By  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana^  art.  2496 — 
2519.,  a  redhibitory  action  is  provided  for  the  avoidance  of  a  sale,  on 
account  of  some  vice  or  defect  in  the  thing  sold,  which  renders  it 
either  absolutely  useless,  or  its  use  so  inconvenient  and  imperfect, 
that  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  buyer  would  not  have  purchased 
it,  had  he  known  of  the  vice. 

b  Edwards  v.  M^Leary,  Cooper^i  Eq.  Rep,  308.  Fenton  v.  Browne, 
14  Fes.  144. 
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insure  the  titled  In  FrMie  v.  Hoffnagle^^  the  purchaser, 
in  a  snit  at  law  npon  his  note  given  to  the  vendor  for  the 
purchase  money,  was  allowed  to  show  in  his  defence,  in 
atoidance  of  the  note,  a  total  failure  of  title,  notwithstand^ 
ing  he  had  taken  a  deed  with  fall  covenants,  and  had  not 
been  evicted.  But  the  authority  of  that  case,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  it,  were  much  impaired  by  the  supreme  court  in 
Maine,  in  a  subsequent  case,  founded  on  like  circumstances  f 
and  they  were  afterwards  in  a  degree  restored,  by  the  doubts 
thrown  over  the  last  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  Knapp  v.  LeeA  The  same  defence  was  made 
to  a  promissory  note  in  the  case  of  Greenleafy.  Cooky^  and 
it  was  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  the  title  to  the  land, 
ibr  the  consideration  of  which  the  note  was  given,  had 
only  partially  failed ;  and  it  was  said;  that  to  make  it  a 
good  defence  in  any  case,  the  failure  of  title  must  be  total. 
This  case  at  Washington  is  contrary  to  the  defence  set  up 
and  allowed,  and  to  the  principle  established,  in  the  case  of 
Gray  v.  Handkinsonf  but  it  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
case  of  Day  v.  iVix,^  where  it  was  decided  by  the  English 
court  of  C.  B.,  that  a  partial  failure  of -the  consideration  of 
a  note  was  no  defence,  provided  the  quantum  of  damages 
arising  upon  the  failure  was  not  susceptible  of  definite  com- 


a  Abbott  V.  Allen,  2  Johm,  Ch,  Rep^  519.  Barkhamsted  v.  Case, 
5  Ckmn,  Rep,  528.  In  Brown  v.  Reves,  T9  Martin's  Louis,  Rep.  235. 
it  was  held,  that  bo  long  as  the  buyer  is  in  the  peaceable  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  thing  sold,  he  cannot  withhold  payment,  on 
the  plea  of  a  want  of  title  in  the  vendor.  By  the  civil  law,  also,  a 
purchaser  in  possession  could  not  rescind  the  contract,  nor  prose- 
cute the  vendor,  on  the  ground  of  no  title.  Code^  lib.  8.  tit.  45. 1. 3. 
Pothier,  TraiU  du  Control  de  Vente^  art.  Prelim, 

b  1 1  Johfu,  Rep.  50. 

c  Lloyd  v.  Jewell,  1  Greenleapt  Rep,  352.  See,  also,  Wrinkle  v. 
Tyler,  15  Martin's  Louit.  Rep.  111. 

d  3  Pick.  Rep.  452*. 

e  2  Wheat,  Rep.  13. 

/  1  Bay*8  Rep.  278. 

g  9  Moore's  Rep.  159. 
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putation.  The  cases  are  in  oppositibn  to  each  other,  and 
they  leave  the  question  how  far,  and  to  what  extent,  a  fail* 
ure  of  title  be  a  good  defence,  as  between  the  original  par- 
ties, to  an  action  for  the  consideration  money  on  a  contract 
of  sale,  in  a  state  of  painful  uncertainty.  I  apprehend 
that  in  sales  of  land  the  technical  rule  remits  the  party 
back  to  his  covenants  in  his  deed ;  and  if  there  be  no  ingre- 
dient of  fraud  in  the  case,  and  the  party  has  not  had  the 
precaution  to  secure  himself  by  covenants,  be  has  no  remedy 
for  his  money,  even  on  a  failure  of  title.  This  is  the  strict 
English  rule,  both  at  law  and  in  equity;  and  it  applies 
equally  to  chattels,  when  the  vendor  sells  without  any  aver- 
ment of  title,  and  without  possession.^  In  sales  of  chattels, 
the  purchaser  cannot*  resist  payment  in  cases  free  from 
fraud,  while  the  contract  continues  open,  and  he  has  posses- 
sion. But  in  this  country  the  rule  has  received  very  con- 
siderable relaxation.  In  respect  to  lands,  the  same  rule 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  law  in  New-Tork  ;^  while,  on 
the*  other  hand,  in  South  Carolina,  their  courts  of  equity 
will  allow  a  party  suffering  by  the  failure  of  title,  in  a  case 
without  warranty,  to  recover  back  the  purchase  money,  in 
the  sale  of  real  as  well  as  of  personal  estates.<^ 

In  cases  where  the  consideration  had  totally  failed,  the 
English  courts  have  admitted  that  fact  to  constitute  a  good 
defence  between  the  original  parties  to  a  bill  of  exchange ; 
though  a  partial  failure  of  the  consideration  is  no  defence.** 
But  in  New- York  a  partial  as  well  as  total  failure  of  the 


a  Tanfield,  Ch.  Baron,  in  RoBwell  v.  Vaughan,  Cro.  Joe.  196.  Me« 
dina  v.  Stoughton,  1  SaUc,  Rep,'2\\,  Bree  v.  Holbech, Dwi^,  Rep. 
654,  Lord  Alvanley,  in  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  3  Bos»  if  Puli,  170. 
Urmjton  v.  Fate,  cited  in  Sugden'$  Lano  of  Fendort^  3d  ed.  346, 
317.,  and  in  4  Cntiie'i  Dig,  90.,  and  in  Cooptr**  Eq,  Rep,  311.  1 
Fonb.  366.  n. 

b  Frost  V.  Raymond,  2  Cainta'  Rep.  188.     Abbott  v.  Allen,  t 

Jofuu,  Ch'  Rep.  523.    Gouverneur  v.  Elmendorf,  5  Johiu.  CA.  R^. 

84. 
c  Tucker  v.  Gordon,  4  Eq.  Rep.  S.  C.  53.  58. 

d  Morgan  v.  Richardson,  1  Camp.  JV*.  F.  Rep.  40.  n.    Tye  v. 

dwynne,  2  Ibid.  346. 

Vol.  n.  60 
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consideration,  may  be  given  in  evidence  by  tbe  maker  of  m 
note,  to  defeat  or  mitigate,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  tbe  recovery.^ 
So,  tbe  true  value  of  articles  sold  may  be  sbown  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  price,  in  cases  of  sales  with  warranty,  or  rejHie- 
sentaUon,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  fraud ;  and  this  is  allowed  to 
avoid  circuity  of  action.^    In  Louisiana,  the  failure  of  con- 
sidei'ation  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  contract  of  sale, 
has  been  held  to  be  a  defence  as  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  prii^ 
ciple  that  malters  which  diminish,  as  well  as  those  which 
destroy  the  demand,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the  8uit*Q 
The  discovery  by  the  vendee,  before  payment^  of  incunn 
brances,  is  also  held,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  valid  defence, 
in  a  suit  for  the  purchase  money,  to  the  amount  of  the  incum- 
brance, whether  there  existed  a  general  or  special  warranty.^ 
The  defendant  may,  by  way  of  defence,  show  a  breach  of 
warranty  as  to  the  quality  of  articles  sold,  without  either  re- 
turning them  or  giving  notice  to  the  vendor  to  take  them 
away.<^    In  Virginia,  it  was  provided  by  statute,  in  1830, 
that  a  defendant  might  allege  by  way  of  plea,  not  on^ 
fraud  in  the  consideration  or  procurement  of  any  contract, 
but  any  such  failure  in  the  consideration  thereof,  or  any 
such  breach  of  warranty  of  the  title  or  soundness  of  person- 
al property,  as  would  entitle  the  defendant,  in  any  form  of 
action,  to  recover  damages  at  law,  or  to  relief  in  equity. 
The  rule  in  Ohio  is,  that  the  fraud  must  go  to  the  whole 
consideration,  or  the  payment  of  a  note  cannot  be  avoided 
at  law,  upon  the  ground  of  fraud/     This  is  also  the  law  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  plea  going  only  to  a  part  of  the  consi- 
deration is  bad.> 


a  Hills  V.  Bannister,  8  Cotoen'sRep,  31. 

b  McAllister  v.  Read,  4  WenddVt  Rep,  483.  Miller  v.  Smith,  1 
MaaorCi  Rep.  437. 

c  Evans  v.  Gray,  12  J^arUn*t  Lotdt.  Rep.  476. 647. 

d  Christy  v.  Reynolds,  and  Tod  v.  Gallagher,  16  Serg,  if  RatoU^ 
258.   261. 

e  Stcigleman  v.  Jeffries,  1  Serg.  if  Rawle^  477. 

f  Harlan  v.  Read,  3  Ohio  Rep,  285. 

g  Delany  v.  Vaughan,  3  Bilb,  310,    Wallace  v.  Barlow,  itiV,  16«. 
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There  has  been  roach  discussion  and  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  rescinding  and  of  enforcing  the  specific  per- 
formance of  contracts,  in  the  cases  of  partial  failure  of  the 
consideration.  In  one  case,<^  Lord  Kenyon  observed,  when 
sitting  in  chancery,  that  the  court  had  gone  great  lengths  in 
compelling  parties  to  go  on  with  purchases,  contrary  to 
their  original  agreement  and  intention ;  but  he  said,  a  case 
might  be  idade  out  sufficient  to  put  an  endio  the  whole  con- 
tract, when  the  seller  could  not  make  a  good  title  to  part  of 
the  subject  sold.  In  the  case  of  the  Cambridge  wharf,  the 
seller  made  title  to  all  the  estate  but  the  wharf,  and  that 
part  of  the  land  was  the  principal  object  of  the  buyer  in 
making  the  purchase ;  and  the  buyer,  who  had  contracted 
for  the  house  and  wharf,  was  compelled  to  complete  the 
purchase  without  the  wharf.  But,  as  Lord  Kenyon  truly 
observed,  that  was  a  determination  contrary  to  all  justice  and 
reason.  There  have  been  a  number  of  hard  cases  in  chan- 
cery,b  and  in  which  performance  has  been  enforced,  though 
there  was  a  material  variance  between  the  actual  and  sup- 
posed circumstances  of  the  subject,  and  when  those  circnm- 
stances  were  wanting  which  were  the  strong  inducement  to 
the  contract.  These  cases  had  gone  to  such  extravagant 
lengths,  that  Lord  Erskine  declared^'  he  would  not  follow 
them,  nor  decree  specific  performance  when  the  main  in- 
ducement to  the  purchase  had  failed.  In  many  cases,  bow- 
ever,  where  the  title  proves  defective  in  a  part,  or  to  an  ex- 
tent not  very  essential,  specific  performance  will  be  decreed, 
with  a  ratable  reduction  of  the  purchase  money,  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  deficiency.^ 

The  good  sense  and  equity  of  the  law  on  this  subject  is, 
that  if  the  defect  of  title,  whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  be  so 


a  Poole  V.  Shergold,  1  Cox'»  Cat.  273. 

b  Several  cases  of  that  kind  are  alluded  to  by  Lord  Eldon,  in 
6  Vei.  678. ;  and  see,  also,  Oldfield  v.  Round,  5  Ibid,  608. 

c  Ualsey  v.  Grant,  13  Fes,  78.    Stapylton  v.  Scott,  Ibid.  426. 

d  Milligan  v.  Cooke,  16  Fef.  1.  King  v.  Bardeau,  6  Johns,  Ck, 
Bep.  38.    Smith  v.  Tolcher,  4  RutselPs  Rep.  305. 
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great  at  to  render  the  thing  sold  unfit  for  the  use  intended, 
and  not  within  the  inducement  to  the  purchase,  the  par- 
chaser  ought  not  to  be  held  to  the  contract,  but  be  left  at 
liberty  to  rescind  it  altogether.     This  is  the  principle  allu- 
ded to  by^Pothier,  and  repeated  by  Lord  Erskine  and  Lord 
Eenyon.     In  South  Carolina,  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the 
deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  land  be  so  great  as  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  purchase,  the  vendee  may  rescind  the  bar- 
gain ;  and  if  the  defects  were  not  so  great  as  to  rescind  tbe 
contract  entirely,  there  might  be  a  just  abatement  of  price ; 
and  this  doctrine  was  applied  equally  to  defects  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  land,  and  for  unsoundness  and  de* 
fects  in  personal  property.^     The  same  principle  was  de- 
clared in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  Stoddart  v.  Smiih^^ 
on  a  contract  for  tbe  purchase  of  land.     If  there  be  a  failure 
of  title  to, part,  and  that  part  appears  to  be  so  essential  to 
tbe  residue,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  the  pur- 
chase would  have  been  made  without  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe  loss  of  a  mine,  or  of  water  necessary  to  a  mill,  or  of  a 
valuable  fishery  attached  to  a  parcel  of  poor  land,  and  by 
tbe  loss  of  which  tbe  residue  of  the  land  was  of  little  value» 
tbe  contract  may  be  dissolved  fn  toio*     But  tbe  court,  in 
the  last  case,  limited  very  much  the  right  of  rescinding  a 
contract  for  a  partial  failure  of  title ;  for  if  the  sale  was  of 
lots  in  dififerent  parts  of  a  city,  it  was  not  dissolved  by  the 
failure  of  title  to  some  of  the  lots,  not  adjoining  or  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  others,  nor  essential  to  their  use  or 
enjoyment.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  embarrassment 
and  contradiction  which  accompany  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can cases  on  this  subject  cannot  be  relieved,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  clear  and  definite  rule,  like  that  declared 
in  France,  which  shall  be  of  controlling  influence  and  uni- 
versal reception. 


a  Pringle  v.  Witten,  1  Bay't  Rep,  256.  Grey  v.  Handkinsoti. 
Jhid,  978.  Glover  v.  Smith,  1  Eq.  JUp.  S.  C  433.  Wainvvrigbt  v. 
Read,  Jhid.  673.    Tunno  v.  Flood,  I  M Cord" a  Rep,  1$K 

b  b  Binney'M  Rep,  355.  363. 
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(2.)  The  price  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  contract 
of  sale;  and  it  must  be  fixed,  or  be  susceptible  of  being  as- 
certained in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  contract^  without 
further  negotiation  between  the  parties.  Preiium  constitui 
oportety  nam  nulla  emptio  sine  pretio  esse  potest.*- 

(3.)  Mutual  consent  is  requisite  to  the  creation  of  the 
contract;  and  it  becomes  binding  when  a  proposition  is 
made  on  one  side  and  accepted  on  the  other.  The  nego- 
tiation may  be  conducted  by  letter,  as  is  very  common  in 
mercantile  transactions ;  and  the  contract  is  complete  when 
the  answer  containing  the  acceptance  of  a  distinct  proposi* 
tion  is  despatched  by  mail  or  otherwise,  provided  it  be 
done  with  due  diligence  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  con- 
taining the  proposal,  and  before  any  intimation  is  received 
that  the  offer  is  withdrawn.**  On  the  other  hand,  if  A. 
makes  an  offer  to  B.,  and  gives  him  a  specified  time 
for  an  answer,  A.  may  retract  before  the  offer  is  accepted, 
on  the  ground  that  until  both  parties  are  agreed,  it  is  no  con- 
tract, and  either  of  them  has  a  right  to  recede,  and  one 
party  cannot  be  bound  without  the  other.^ 


a  InH.  3.  24. 

6  Adams  v.  Liodsell,  1  BamvD.  if  Aid.  681. 

c  Paine  v.  Cave,3  Term  Rep.  148.  Cook  v.  Oxiey,  Ihid,  663. 
Rutledge  v.  Grant,  4  Bing.  Rep,  653.  Gravier  v.  Gravier,  5  Mar- 
Itn'f  Louii,  Rep,  206. 

The  Roman  law  gave  an  action  to  one  who  did  any  thing  proper 
and  beneficial  to  the  estate  of  another,  who  was  absent  and  ignorant 
of  it ;  and  it  went  on  the  ground  of  a  positive  benefit  conferred,  and 
of  the  equity  of  not  permitting  one  man  to  profit  by  tlie  labour  of 
another  without  compensation.  Dig,  3.  5.  2.  The  supreme  court 
in  Louisiana  has  followed  this  principle.  Police  Jury  v.  Hampfon, 
17  Martin' 9  Louu.  Rep,  398.  But  there  is  no  principle  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  which  would  support  such  an  action  for  compensation,  on 
the  footing  of  a  contract.  See  infra  ad  Jinem,  as  to  the  efiectof 
death  on  the  validity  of  a  contract  not  already  consummated. 
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V.  Of  the  implied  warraiUy  of  the  artides  iold. 

In  every  sale  of  a  chattel,  as  one's  own  property,  if  the 
possession  be  at  the  time  in  another,  and  there  be  no  cove- 
nant or  warranty  of  title,  the  role  of  caveat  emptor  applies, 
and  the  party  buys  at  his  peril.^  But  if  the  seller  has  pos- 
session of  the  article,  and  be  sells  it  as  his  own  property,  he 
is  understood  to  warrant  the  title.^  A  fair  price  implies  a 
warranty  of  title ;  and  the  purchaser  may  have  a  satisfaction 
from  the  seller,  if  he  sells  the  goods  as  his  own,  and  the  title 
proves  deficient.  This  was  also  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  in 
all  cases,  whether  the  title  wholly  or  partially  failed.'  Bot 
with  regard  to  the  quality  or  goodness  of  the  articles  sold, 
the  seller  is  not  bound  to  answer,  except  under  special  cir* 
camstances,  unless  he  expressly  warranted  the  goods  to  be 
sound  and  good,  or  unless  he  hath  made  a  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation concerning  them  ;  and  the  common  law  very  rea- 
sonably requires  the  purchaser  to  attend,  when  he  makes  his 
contract,  to  those  qualities  of  the  article  he  buys,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  within  the  reach  of  his  observation  and  judg- 
ment, and  which  it  is  equally  his  interest  and  bis  duty  to 
exert.  This  distinction  between  the  responsibility  of  the 
seller  as  to  the  title,  and  as  to  the  quality  of  goods  sold,  is 
well  established  in  the  English  and  American  law.^  In  Seizor 


a  Tanfield,  Ch.  Baron,  Cro.  Jae.  197. 

b  Medina  v.  Stoughton,  1  Lfl.  Raym.  593.     1  S(dk.  Rep.  210. 

c  Dig.  21.  2. 1. 

d  Co.  LUi.  102.  a.  2  Blacks.  Com.  452.  Bacon's  Abr.  tit.  AcUtm 
on  (ke  Case,  E.  Comyn  <m  ConiracU,  vol.  ii.  263.  Doug.  Rep.  20. 
Parkinson  v.  Lee,  ^  JSasVe  Rep.  314.  Defreeze  v.  Trumper,  1 
Johne,  Rep.  274.  Johnston  v.  Cope,  3  Harr.  fy  Johns.  89.  WUsofa 
V.  Shackleford,  4  Randolph's  Rep.  5.  Dean  v.  Mason,  4  Conn.  Rep, 
428.  Boyd  V.  Bopst,  2  Doll.  Rep.  91.  Emerson  v.  Brigham,  10 
Mass.  Rep.  197.  Swett  v.  Colgate,  20  [Jokns.  Rep.  196.  Kimmel 
V.  Litchly,  3  YeaUs*  Rep.  262.  Willing  v.  Consequa,  1  Peters'  Rep. 
317.   12  Sers^.Sf  Rawle,  181.    Tilghman,  Ch.  J.,  Chism  v.  Woods, 
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V.  fVoodt^  the  rule  was  examioed,  and  declared  to  be,  that 
if  there  was  no  express  warranty  by  the  seller,  or  fraud  on 
his  part,  the  buyer,  who  examines  the  article  himself,  must 
abide  by  all  losses  arising  from  latent  defects,  equally  un- 
known to  both  parties;  and  the  same  rule  was  again  de- 
clared in  Sweti  v.  Colgate.^  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  general  rule  of  law,  as  laid  down  in  Seixas  v. 
Wood;  and  the  only  doubt  is,  whether  it  was  weU  applied 
in  that  case,  where  there  was  a  description  in  writing  of 
the  article  by  the  vendor,  -which  proved  not  to  be  correct, 
and  from  which  a  warranty  might  have  been  inferred.  Bat 
the  rule  fitly  applies  to  the  case  where  the  article  was  equal- 
ly open  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  both  parties, 
and  the  purchaser  relied  on  his  own  information  and  judg^ 
ment,  without  requiring  any  warranty  of  the,  quality ;  and 
it  does  not  reasonably  apply  to  those  cases  where  the  pur- 
chaser- has  ordered  goods  of  a  certain  character,  or  goods  of 
a  certain  described  quality  are  offered  for  sale,  and  when 
delivered,  they  do  not  answer  the  description  directed  or 
given  in  the  contract.  They  are  not  the  articles  which  the 
vendee  agreed  to  purchase ;  and  if  there  be  no  opportunity 
for  inspection,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  article 
is  saleable.^    When  goods  are  discovered  not  to  answer 


1  Hard.  Ken,  Rqp,  631.  Lanier  v.  Auld,  1  Murphy' t  Rep,  138. 
£rwin  v.  Maxwell,  2  Ibid,  245.  Westmoreland  v.  Dixon,  4  Hay- 
vfood's  Term-  Rep.  221.    Barrett  v.  Hall,  1  Aikem'  Rep.  269. 

a  2  Caines*  Rep.  48.  Welsh  v.  Carter,  1  WtndtWi  Rep.  185. 
S.  P. 

6  20  JoAiw.  Rep.  196. 

c  Laing  v.  Fidgeon,  6  Taunt.  Rep,  108.  WeaU  v.  King,  12  EoMVe 
Rep.  452.  Gardiner  v.  Gray,  4  Camp,  J^T,  P,  Rep,  144.  Bridge  v. 
Waine,  1  Stark.  JV.  P.  Rep.  104.  Hastings  v.  Lovering,  2  Pick. 
Rep,  214.  Wood  worth,  J.,  in  Swett  v.  Colgate,  20  Johns.  Rep.  204. 
The  recent  English  cases  of  Gray  v.  Cox,  and  Jones  v.  Bright,  (4 
Barnw,  tf  Crete.  108.  4  Camp.  JV.  P,  Rep,  144.)  give  countenance 
to  the  more  extended  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  that  on  the  sale  of 
an  article  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  it  is  merchantable,  or 
fit  for  the  purpose  declared.  But  this  is  not  the  English  law.   There 
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the  order  given  for  tbem,  or  to  be  uDSoond,  the  parchaser 
ought  immediately  to  return  them  to  the  vendor,  and  give 
him  notice  to  take  them  back,  and  thereby  rescind  the  con- 
tract s  or  he  will  be  presumed  to  acquiesce  in  the  quality  or 
the  goods'^  In  the  case  of  a  breach  of  warranty,  he  may 
sue  upon  it  without  returning  the  goods ;  but  he  must  re- 
turn^them  and  rescind  the  contract  in  a  reasonable  time,  be- 
fore he  can  maintain  an  action  to  recover  back  the  price> 
An  offer  to  return  the  chattel  in  a  reasonable  time,  on  breach 
of  warranty,  is  equivalent  in  its  effect  upon  the  remedy  to 
an  offer  accepted  by  tbe  seller,  and  the  contract  is  rescind- 
ed.* But  a  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  without  mutual 
consent,  if  circumstances  be  so  altered  by  a  part  execution, 
that  the  parties  cannot  be  put  in  statu  quoj  for  If  it  be  re- 
scinded at  all,  it  must  be  rescinded  in  toto.^  The  parties  to 
a  contract  may  rescind  it  at  any  time,  before  the  rights  of 
third  persons  have  intervened ;  but  a  resale  of  the  disputed 
article  does  not  of  itself  rescind  the  contract,  or  destroy  the 
right  to  damages  for  nonperformance  of  tbe  contract,  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  in  a  resale,  provided  the  same  be  made 
after  default  and  due  notice.® 

In  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
is  followed,  and  a  sale  for  a  sound  price  is  understood  to 
imply  a  warranty  of  soundness  against  all  faults  and  defects/ 


is  not  an  implied  condition  in  every  sale  that  the  commodity  shaU  be 
good  and  merchantable ;  thougrh  from  usage,  or  the  custom  of  trade, 
such  a  warranty  may  be  inferred,  when  goods  are  bought  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose.  In  the  London  Law  Magaxw^  No.  7.  192 — 197^ 
this  subject  is  fully  and  ably  discussed. 

a  Fisher  v.  Samuda,  1  Camp.  Jf,  P,Rep.  190. 

6  Fielder  V.  Starkin,  1  H.  Blacks.  Rep.  17.  Weston  v.  Downcs, 
Doug.  Rep.  23.  Towers  v.  Barrett,  1  Term  Rep.  133.  Curtis  v. 
Hahnay,  3  E$p.  Rep.  82. 

c  Thornton  v.  Wynn,   12  ffheat.  Rep.  183. 

d  Hunt  V.  Sylk,  5  EasVs  Rep.  449. 

e  Sands  &  Crump  v.  Taylor,  5  Johns.  Rep.  395.  Maclean  v. 
Dunn,  4  Bingham*s  Rep.  722. 

/  Timrod  v.  Shoolbred,  1  Bay's  Rep.  324.  Whitefield  v.  M'Leod« 
tlhid.  380.     Lester  V.  Graham,   1  Const.  Rpp.  S.  C.  182.     Craw- 
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The  same  rule  was  for  many  years  understood  to  be  the 
law  io  Connecticut;  but^ifit  did  ever  exist,  it  was  entirely 
overruled  in  Dean  v.  Mason^*'  in  favour  of  the  other  gene* 
ral  principle,  which  has  so  extensively  pervaded  the  Juris- 
prudence of  this  country*  Even  in  South  Carolina,-  the  riiile 
that  a  sound  price  warrants  a  sound  commodity  was  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  vibration ;  and  it  is  not  applied  to  assist 
persons  to  avoid  a  contract,  though  made  for  an  inadequate 
pricej  provided  it  was  made  under  a  fair  opportunity  of  iih> 
formation  a&  to  all  the  circumstances,  and  when  there  was 
no  fraud,  concealment  or  latent  defect*^ 

If  the  article  be  sold  by  the  sample,  and  it  be  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  article,  and  there  be  no  deception  or  warranty 
on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  the  vendee  cannot  rescind  the 
8ale«  Such  a  sale  amounts  to  a  warranty  that  the  article 
is  in  bulk  of  the  same  kind,  and  equal  in  quality  with  the 
■ample.c  If  the  article  should  turn  out  not  to  be  merchant-^ 
able,  from  some  latent  principle  of  infirmity  in  the  sample, 
as  well  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  commodity,  the  seller  is  not 
answerable.  The  only  warranty  is,  that  the  whole  quantity 
answers  the  sample* 


ford  y.  Wilson,  2  ConH.  Rep.  353.  Dewees  v.  Morgan,  1  Martu^i 
LauU.  Rep»  1. 

a  4  Conn.  Rep.  428. 

6  Whlteiield  v.  M*Leod,  2  Bat/g  Rep,  384,  In  Osgood  V.  Lewis^ 
Sf  Hdrr.  if  QUI,  496.,  implied  warranties  upon  the  sale  of  chattels, 
and  arising  by  operation  of  law,  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds.  1.  lit 
cases  where  there  was  no  fraud,  as  that  the  provisions  purchased  for 
domestic  use  were  wholesome*,  or  that  the  article  contracted  for  in 
an  execQtory  contract,  and  which  the  purchaser  had  no  opportunity 
to  inspect,  should  be  saleable  as  such  in  the  market.  2.  Where  fraud 
existed,  as  if  the  seller,  knowing  the  article  to  be  unsound,  disguises 
it,  or  represents  it  as  sound « 

c  Parkinson  v.  Lee,  2  EatVs  Rep:  314.  Sands  v.  Taylor,  5  Johnr, 
Rep.  395.  Bradford  v.  Manly,  13  Jtfa«r.  Rep.  139.  Woodworth,  J., 
in  20  Johns.  Rep.  204.  The  Oneida  Manufacturing  Society  v.  Law^ 
fence,  4  Cowen's  Rep*  440.    Andrews  v.  Kneekmd,  6  Ibid.  354; 

Vol.  IL  61 
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VI.  Of  the  duty  of  mutual  disclosure  of  fads  malerial  to 
the  contract r 
If  there  be  an  tnteDtioDal  concealment  or  suppression  of 
material  facts  in  the  making  of  a  contract,  in  cases  in  which 
both  parties  have  not  equal  access  to  the  means  of  informa- 
tion^ it  will  be  deemed  unfair  dealing,  and  will  vitiate  and 
«v<Hd  the  contract.  There  may  be  some  difference  in  the 
liicility  with  which  the  rule  applies  between  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  are  intrinsic,  and  form  material  ingredients 
of  the  contract,  and  those  that  are  extrinsic,  and  form  do 
component  part  of  it,  though  they  create  inducements  to 
enter  into  tlie  contract,  or  affect  the  price  of  the  article* 
As  a  general  rule,  each  party  is  bound  in  every  case  to 
communicate  to  the  other  his  knowledge  of  material  facts, 
provided  he  knows  the  other  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  and 
they  be  not  open  and  liaked,  or  equally  within  the  reach  of 
his  observation*  Thus,  in  the  sale  of  a  ship,  which  had  a 
latent  defect  known  to  the  seller,  and  which  the  buyer  could 
not  by  any  attention  possibly  discover,  the  seller  was  held 
to  be  bound  to  disclose  it,  and  the  conce^ilment  was  justly 
considered  to  be  a  breach  of  honesty  and  good  faith.*  So^ 
if  one  party  suflers  tlie  otiier  to  buy  an  article  under  a 
delusion  created  by  his  own  conduct,  it  will  be  deemed 
fraudulent,  and  fatal  to  the  contract;  as  if  the  seller  pro- 
duqes  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  buyer,  by  his 
acts,  that  he  is  purchasing  a  picture  belonging  to  a  person 
of  great  skill  in  painting,  and  which  the  seller  knows  not  U% 
be  the  fact,  and  yet  suffers  the  impression  to  remain,  though 


a  Mellieh  v.  Motteaux,  Pcake^s  Cases^  115.  This  cate  was  after, 
wards  overruled  by  Lord  EJlenborougb,  in  Baglehole  v.  Walters, 
3  Camph,  Rep,  154.,  and  the  latter  decision  coDfirmed  iii  Pickerhig  v. 
Dowson,  4  Taunt.  Rrp.  779. ;  but  it  was  upon  another  point,  respect- 
ing  the  effect  of  a  sale  isWi  all  fauiU;  and  the  principle  of  th^  de- 
cision, as  stated  in  the  text,  remains  unmoved.  The  same  principle 
was  urged  in  Soulhcruev.  Howe,  2  Ro/.  Rep.  5.,  and  it  was  stated, 
that  if  a  man  sells  wine,  knowing  it  to  be  corrupt,  an  action  of  deceit 
lies  against  him,  though  there  be  no  warranty. 
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he  knows  it  materially  enhances  the  value  of  the  picture  in 
the  mind  of  the  buyer.*     One  party  must  not  practise  any 
artifice  to  conceal  defects,  or  make  any  representations  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  the  buyer  off  his  guard.     The 
same  principle  bad  been  long  ago  declared  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  when  he  staled,^  that  if  a  vendor, 'knowing  of  an  in- 
cumbrance upon  an  estate,  sells  without  disclosing  the  fact, 
and  with  knowledge  that  the  purchaser  is  a  stranger  to  it, 
and  under  representations  inducing  him  to  buy,  he  acts 
fraudulently,  and  violates  integrity  and  fair  dealing.     The 
inference  of  fraud  is  easily  and  almost  inevitably  drawn, 
when  there  is  a  suppression  or  concealment  of  material  cir- 
cumstances, and  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  knowingly 
suffered  to  deal  under  a  delusion.     It  was  upon  this  ground 
that  Lord  Mansfield  must  have  considered,^:  that  selling^ 
an  unsound  article,  knowing  it  to  be  unsound,  for  a  Sound 
price,  was  actionable.     It  is  equivalent  to  the  concealment 
of  a  latent  defect ;  and  the  ground  of  action  is,  the  deceit 
practised  upon  the  buyer  J*     The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
case  where  a  party  pays  money  in  ignorance  of  circum- 
stances with  which  the  receiver  is  acquainted,  and  does  no^ 
disclose,  and  which,  }f  disclosed,  would  have  prevented  the 
payment.     In  that  case,  the  parties  do  not  deal  on  equal 
terms,  and  the  money  is  held  to  be  unfairly  obtained,  and 
may  be  recovered  back.®      It  applies,  also,  to  the  case 
where  a  person  takes  a  guaranty  from  a  surety,  and  con- 
ceals from  him  facts  which  go  to  increase  his  risk,  and  suffers 
him   to  enter  into  the  contract  under  false  impressions. 
Such  concealment  is  held  to  be  fraud,  and  vitiates  the  con- 
tract/ 


a  Hill  V.  Gray,  1  Starkie's  Rep.  352. 

6  1  yes.  96. 

c  Stuart  T.  Wilkins,  Doug.  Rep.  18. 

d  Hough  V.  Evans,  4  M*Cord*»  Rep.  169, 

e  Martin  v.  Morgan,  I  Brod.  if  Bing.  289. 

/Pidcock  V.  Bishop,  3  Bamw.  tf  Crets.  605.  Maltby'a  case, 
cited  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  1  Dova't  P.  C-  294.  Smith  v.  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, 1 /6Mf.  272. 
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The  writers  on  the  moral  law  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  seller  to  disclose  the  defects  which  are  within  his  know* 
ledge.*  But  the  common  law  is  not  quite  so  strict.  If 
the  defects  in  the  article  sold  be  open  e(J|ually  to  the  ob- 
servation of  both  parties,  the  law  does  not  require  the  ven- 
dor to  aid  and  assist  the  observation  of  the  vendee.  Even 
a  warranty  will  not  cover  defects  that  are  plainly  the  objects 
of  the  senses  ;^  though  if  the  vendor  says  or  does  any  thing 
whatever,  with  an  intention  to  divert  the  eye,  or  obscnre 
the  observation  of  the  buyer,  even  in  relation  to  open  de- 
fects, be  would  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  frand.«  A  deduction 
of  fraud  may  be  made,  not  only  from  deceptive  assertions 
and  false  representations,  but  from  facts,  incidents  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  trivial  in  themselves,  but  deci- 
sive evidence  in  the  given  case  of  a  fraudulent  design. 
When,  however,  the  means  of  information  relative  to  facts 
and  circumstances  affecting  the  value  of  the  commodity,  be 
equally  accessible  to  both  parties,  and  neither  of  them  does 
or  says  any  thing  tending  to  impose  upon  the  other,  the  dis- 
closure of  any  superior  knowledge  which  one  party  may 
h^ye  over  the  other,  as  to  those  facts  and  circumstances,  is 
not  requisite  to  (be  validity  of  a  contract."^  There  is  no 
breach  of  any  implied  cpnfidence  that  one  party  will  not 
profit  by  his  superior  knowledge,  as  to  facts  and  circum- 
stances open  to  the  observation  of  both  parties,  or  equally 
within  the  reach  of  their  ordinary  diligence;  because  nei- 
ther party  reposes  in  any  such  confidence,  unless  it  be  spe- 
cially tendered  or  required.  Each  one,  in  ordinary  cases, 
judges  for  himself,  and  relies  confidently,  and  perhaps  pre- 
sumptuously, upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  own  knowledge, 
slfill  and  diligence.     The  common  law  affords  to  every  one 


a  Grotiusy  b.  2.  c.  12.  s.  9.  Ptdey't  Moral  Philosophy,  b.  3. 
C.7, 

h  Schuyler  v.  Russ,  2  Caines*  Rep.  202.  Dyer  v.  Ilargrave,  10 
f^et.  507. 

c  3  Blackt.  Com,  165.     2  Rol,  Rep,  5. 

4  Laidlaw  v.  Organ,  TWheaU  Rep,  17B, 
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i^easonaUe  protection  against  frand  in  dealing ;  but  it  does 
not  go  to  the  romantic  length  of  giving  indemnity  against 
the  consequences  of  indolence  and  folly,  or  a  careless  in- 
difference to  the  ordinary  and  accessible  means  of  informa- 
tion. It  reconciles  the  claims  of  convenience  with  the  duties 
of  good  faith,  to  every  extent  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  commerce.  This  it  tloes  by  requiring  the  purchaser  to 
apply  his  attention  to  those  particulars  which  may  be  sup- 
posed within  the  reach  of  his  observation  and  judgment;  and 
the  vendor  to  communicate  those  particulars  and  defects 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  immediately  within  the 
reach  of  such  attention.  If  the  purchaser  be  wanting  of  at- 
tention to  these  points,  where  attention  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  protect  him  from  surprise  or  imposition,  the 
mmm  caveat  emptor  ought  to  apply.  Even  against  this 
maxim  he  may  provide,  by  requiring  the  vendor  to  warrant 
that  which  the  law  would  not  imply  to  be  warranted ;  and 
if  the  vendor  be  wanting  in  good  faith,  ^6«  servaiida  is  a 
rule  equally  enforced  at  law  and  in  equity.^ 

A  mere  false  assertion  of  value,  when  no  warranty  is  in- 
tended, is  no  ground  of  relief  to  a  purchaser,  because  the 
assertion  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  which  does  not  imply  know- 
ledge, and  in  which  men  may  differ.  Every  person  reposes 
at  his  peril  in  the  opinion  of  others,  when  he  has  equal  op- 
portunity to  form  and  exercise  his  own  judgment,  simplex 
cammendatio  non  obligat.^  If  the  seller  represents  what  he 
himself  believes  as  to  the  qualities  or  value  of  an  article, 
and  leaves  the  determination  to  the  judgment  of  the  buyer, 
there  is  no  fraud  or  warranty  in  the  case.<:  An  assertion 
respecting  the  article  sold,  must  be  positive  and  unequivocal, 
and  one  on  which  the  buyer  places  reliance,  in  order  to 
amount  (o  a  warranty;  and  if  the  vendee  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  <>xamining  the  article,  the  vendor  is  not  answerable 


a  1  Fonb.  Tr.  of  Equity,  371, 372. 

h  Harvey  v.  Young,  Yelv.  Rep.  2U    Baily  v.  Merrell,  3  BtiM. 
JUp,  94.     Cro.  Jm.  386.    Davis  v.  Meeker,  5  Johnt.  Rep.  364. 
/c  Jendwine  v.  Slade,2  £^.  Rep,  572, 
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for  any  latent  defect,  without  there  be  fraud,  'or  an  express 
warranty,  or  such  a  direct  representation  as  is  tantamount 
to  it.«  The  cases  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  if  the 
seller  should  even  falsely  affirm,  that  a  particular  sum  had 
been  bid  by  others  for  the  property,  by  which  means  the 
purchaser  was  induced  to  buy,  and  was  deceived  as  to  the 
value,  no  relief  was  to  be  afforded  ;  for  tlie  buyer  should 
have  informed  himself  from  proper  sources  of  the  value,  and 
it  was  his  own  folly  to  repose  on  such  assertions,  made  by  a 
person  whose  interest  might  so  readily  prompt  him  to  invest 
the  property  with  exaggerated  value.  Emptor  emit  quam 
minimo potest ;  venditor  vendit  qitam.maximo  potest.^ 

The  same  principle  was  laid  down  in  a  late  case  in  the 
E.  B.,  where  it  was  held,<^  that  n  false  representation  by 
the  buyer  in  a  matter  merely  gratis  dictum,  in  respect  to 
which  the  buyer  was  under  no  legal  pledge  or  obligation  to 
the  seller  for  the  precise  accuracy  of  his  statement,  and 
upon  which  it  was  the  seller's  own  indiscretion  to  rely,  was 


a  The  Oneida  Manufacturing  Society  v.  Lawrence,  4  Cowen'i 
Rep.  440. 

b  1  Rol,  Ahr.  101.  pi.  16.  In  the  case  of  Leakins  v.  Clissel,  1 
Sid,  Rep,  146.  1  Lev.  Rep.  102.,  the  same  law  was  declared ;  but  a 
distinction  was  there  taken  between  the  false  assertion  toaching  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  touching  the  rate  of  the  previous  rent ;  for 
the  rent  was  of  a  matter  of  fact  resting  in  the  private  knowledge  of 
the  landlord  and  his  tenants,  and  the  tenants  might  refuse  to  inform 
the  purchaser,  or  combine  with  the  landlord  to  mislead  him.  The 
court,  in  Lysney  v.  Selby,  2  Lord  Rnym.  1118.,  followed  the  decision 
in  Leakins  v.  Clissel,  though  they  considered  it  to  be  questionable ; 
and  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been  essentiaUy  disregarded  in  the 
Scotch  case  of  Kinaird  v.  Lord  Dean,  cited  by  Mr.  Sugden,  from 
1  Coll.  o/Decis.  332.  The  doctrine  in  the  case  of  Rolle  was  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Maine,  in  the  case  of  Cross 
V.  Peters,!  Oreenleqf's  Rep.  389. ;  and  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Fagan  v.  Newson,  1  Badg.  if  Devereaux,2i. 
In  Bowring  v.  Stevens,  2  Carr.  fy  Payne^  337.,  on  the  sale  of  the 
lease  of  a  public  house,  the  seller  falsely  represented  that  his  retuma 
averaged  so  much  a  month ;  and  it  was  held  that  an  action  lay  for  the 
deceit. 

€  Vernon  v.  Keys,  12  EosVm  Rep.  632. 
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no  ground  of  action.  There  was  no  recogqised  principle 
of  lavr  which  rendered  a  party  legally  bound  to  allege  truly, 
if  he  stated  at  all,  the  motives  and  inducements  to  the  pur- 
chase, or  the  chances  of  sale  to  the  seller.  The  true  rule 
was  stated  to  be,  that  the  seller  was  liable  to  an  action  of 
deceit,  if  he  fraudulently  misrepresent  the  quality  of  the 
thing  sold,  in  some  particulars  which  the  buyer  has  not 
equal  means  of  knowledge  with  himself;  or  if  he  do  so  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  buyer  to  forbear  making 
the  inquiries,  which,  for  his  own  security  and  advantage,  he 
wt)uld  otherwise  have  made. 

The  rule  in  equity  is  more  rigid  on  this  subject  than  it  is 
at  law.  Lord  Hardwicke  held,^  that  where  the  seller  had 
falsely  affirmed  a  farm  to  have  been  valued  by  two  persons 
at  a  certain  price,  and  that  assertion  had  induced  the  pur- 
chaser to  contract,  it  was  such  a  misrepresentation  as  would 
induce  a  court  of  equity  to  withold  a  decree  for  a  specific 
performance.  But  there  is  a  settled  distinction  in  equity 
between  enforcing  specifically  and  rescinding  a  contract; 
and  an  agreement  may  not  be  entitled  to  be  enforced,  and 
yet  not  be  so  objectionable  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of 
equity  jurisdiction  to  rescind  it..  It  does  not  follow  that  a 
contract  of  sale  is  void  in  law,  merely  because  equity  will 
not  decree  a  specific  performance.^ 


a  Buxton  v.  Lister,  3  ./Zi/r.  Ilpp.  35)6. 
'  h  Seymour  v.  Delancey,  6  Johns,  Ch,  Rep.  222.,  where  the  cases 
on  this  point  are  collected  and  reviewed.  Though  the  decision  m 
that  case  was  afterwards  reversed  in  the  court  of  errors,  the  general 
doctrines  in  it  were  not  affected,  but  admitted.  On  one  point,  it  was 
indeed  essentially  affected  ;  for  the  reversal  assumed  the  ground,  that 
inadequacy  of  price  was  no  obstacle  to  a  decree  in  equity  for  a  speci- 
fic performance,  unless  it  were  so  inadequate  as  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  fraud !  (3  Cowen's  Rep.  445. )  On  the  reversal,  the  court  of 
errors  stood  14  to  10;  and  the  chief  justice  was  the  only  member  of 
the  supreme  court  who  gave  any  opinion,  and  he  was  for  affirming 
the  decree.  Such  a  reversal  can  hardly  be  deemed  of  sufficient  force, 
on  the  mere  footing  of  authority,  to  overturn  old,  and  establish  new 
principles.  In  the  case  of  King  v.  Hamilton,  4  PeUrt'  U.  5.  Rep, 
311.,  it  was  adjudged,  that  the  equity  power  of  decreeing.  &  specific 
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Ad  action  will  lie  against  a  person  not  interested  in  the 
property,  for  making  a  false  and  fraudulent  representatioa 
to  the  seller,  whereby  he  sustained  damage  by  trusting  the 


performance  of  contracts,  was  to  be  exercised  in  soand  discretion, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  substantial  justice  of  the  case,  and  never 
when  the  exercise  of  it  would  be  inequitable  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Verplancky  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  Miuay  on  ihe  Do^- 
trine  tf  drntracU,  published  at  New- York,  in  1825,  has  arraigned, 
with  considerable  severity,  the  common  law  doctrine  ofcoMotemj^or;^ 
and  be  go^s  upon  the  ground,  that  the  suppression  by  either  party  of 
any  knowledge  materially  affecting  the  average  market  value  of  the 
commo^ty,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  other  party,  because  there  is  an  im- 
plied confidence,  that  each  party,  in  making  the  bargain,  wiU  commu- 
nicate to  the  other  his  superior  knowledge  of  facts  affectingthat  value.- 
On  this  ground  he  condemns  the  decision  in  Laidlaw  v.  Organ.    The 
fundamental  error  of  his  theory,  consists  in  the  assumption  of  a  breach 
of  implied  confidence  iu  the  ten  thousand  cases  in  which  no  such  im- 
plied confidence  exists,  and  in  which  men  deal  with  each  other  at 
arm*s  length,  and  with  an  entire  and  exclusive  reliance  upon  their 
own  judgment,  knowledge  and  examination.     The  case  of  marine 
insurance  is  different,  and  the  parties  do  not  deal  in  that  instance  on 
the  presumption  of  equal  knowledge  and  vigilance  as  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  contract,  and  hence  a  different  rule  of  law  prevailis.- 
The  insurer  is  essentially  ^xzi^tve,  and  is  known  to  act,  and  professes 
to  act,  upon  the  information  of  the  assured.    In  an  insurance  contract^ 
the  special  facts,  as  Lord  Mansfield  has  observed.  Carter  v.  Boehmy 
3  Burr,  Rep.  1905.,  upon  which  the  contingent  chance  is  to  be  com- 
puted, lie  most  commonly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  insured  only. 
<<  The  underwriter  trusts  to  kit  representation^"  and  proceeds  upon* 
confidence  that  he  does  not  keep  back  any  circumstance  in  his 
knowledge.    (Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  8  Bamw.  4r  Creu.  386.]^ 
Though  the  suppression  should  happen  through  mistake,  without  any 
fraudulent  intention,  the  policy  is  void.    The  contract  of  insurance 
is  formed  upon  principles  peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  common  law 
maxim  of  caveat  emptor  has  no  application,  and  professes  to  have 
none.    The  common  law  doctrine  of  sales,  and  the  doctrine  of  in- 
surance, are  each  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts  and  the  mutual 
understanding  which  they  respectively  assume.    They  rest  on  differ, 
ent,  but  equally  just  and  rational  principles,  and  there  is  no  jar  be- 
tween them,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  essay  I  have  alluded  to 
supposes.      So,  in  the  case  of  work  done  and  articles  made  by 
a   mechanic,   the  buyer   professes   to   repose   upon  the  superior 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  mechanic  in  his  trade>  and  to  know  ao- 
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purchaser  on  the  credit  of  such  misrepresentation.^  This 
principle  was  first  established  in  England,  after  great  discus- 
sion and  opposition,  in  the  case  of  PoiUy  v.  Freeman;^  and 
though  that  case  met  with  powerful  resistance,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  recognised,  and  the  doctrine  of  it  u  now  well 
settled,  both  in  the  English  and  American  jurisprudence.^ 
The  principle  is,  that  fraud,  accompanied  with  damage,  is  a 
good  cause  of  action ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  principle  was 


thing  of  the  mystery  of  the  art ;  and  if  the  latter  does  not  famish  his 
work  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  he  it  guilty  of  a  breach  of  an 
implied  contract ;  apondet  periHam  ariu,  (Jones  v.  Bright,  cited  in 
1  DawMon  tf  Lloyd^  304.)  The  reason  of  the  distinction  between 
that  case  and  the  ordinary  contract  of  sale,  is  tery  apparentv;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  conmion  law  has  carried  the 
doctrine  of  disclosures  by  each  party  in  the  formation  of  the  contract 
of  sale,  to  every  reasonable  and  practicable  extent  that  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  society.  The  maxim  of  caveat  emptor,  and  that 
other  maxim,  vigikmHhw  ei  non  donnientUnu  jura  mbvenkmif  when 
discreetly  applied,  aa  in  the  English  law,  are  replete  with  sound  and 
practical  wisdom. 

a  Upton  V.  Vail,  6  Jokne.  Rep.  181.  In  the  case  in  6  Johm,  Rep,, 
the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Pasley  v.  Freeman  was  recognised,  dis- 
cussed and  settled,  in  the  supreme  court  of  New- York*  It  was  again 
recognised,  discussed  and  settled,  in  Gallagher  v.  Brunei,  6  Cowen*e 
Rep,  346. ;  and  once  more  recognised,  discussed  and  settled,  in  Ben- 
ton V.  Pratt,  2  WendeWe  Rep,  385.  This  is  a  striking  sample  of 
what  are  termed  the  HomonymUe  of  the  civil  law.  But  the  statute 
of  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  14.,  commonly  called  Lord  Tenderden's  act,  has 
done  away  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  Pasley  v.  Freeman  to 
English  cases.  That  act  extends  the  statute  of  frauds,  by  requiring 
a  memorandum  in  writing  of  representations  of  another's  character 
and  ability,  with  a  view  to  credit  to  be  given  him.  It  equally  ap- 
plies to  cases  of  verbal  acknowledgments  of  debts  barred  by  the  stai- 
tutes  of  limitations ;  and  it  wonderfully  relieves  the  courts,  the  pro- 
fession and  the  country,  from  the  evils  of  fluctuating  and  contradic- 
tory decisions. 

b  3  Term  Rep,  51. 

e  Eyre  v.  Dunsford,  1  EaeCe  Rep.  318.  Haycraft  v.  Creasyi  < 
IHd,  92.  Carr,  ex  parte,  S  Vee.  tf  Bia.  110.  Hamer  v. 
Alexander,  5  Boe.  4r  PuU,  241.  Wise  v.  Wilcox,  1  Datf'e  Rep.  22. 
Russell  V.  Clark,  7  Craneh'e  Rep,  92.  Hart  v.  Tallmadge,  2  Da^e 
Rep,  381.    Patten  v.  Gumey,  17  Mue,  Rep,  182. 
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fell  and  acluKmkdgcd  by  the  trriten  on  the  civil  lur.» 
lUvepmcaUtioD,  vitiKMiC  design,  is  not  snffident  fbr  &a 
ttctoOQ.  Bat,  if  recomBieiidatioQ  of  a  parcha5er«  as  of  go^ 
aedit,  to  the  seOer,  be  made  in  bad  faidi,  and  with  know- 
leilge  that  he  was  not  of  good  credit,  and  the  seller  snstaina 
daange  thetebj,  the  person  who  made  the  representation  i« 
bomd  to  indemnify  the  seller^ 

li  Loid  Thorlo w,  in  Fox  ▼.  Madareik,^  aDowed  of  macfa  la- 
titode  of  conceahnent  on  the  part  of  the  parchaser.     The 
latter,  according  to  his  opinion,  would  not  be  bound,  in  ne- 
gotiadng  (or  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  to  disclose  to  the 
seller  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  on  the  land, 
of  which  he  knew  the  seller  was  ignorant     If  the  estate 
was  pnrcfaaeed  for  a  price  of  which  the  mine  formed  no  in* 
gredient,  he  held,  that  a  court  of  equity  could  not  set  a^de 
the  sale,  because  there  was  no  fraud  In  the  case,  and  the  rule 
of  nice  honour  must  not  be  drawn  so  strictly  as  to  aflect  the 
general  transactions  of  mankind.     From  this  and  other 
cases  it  would  appear,  that  human  laws  are  not  so  perfect 
as  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  sphere  of  morality  is 
more  enlarged  than  the  limits  of  civil  jurisdiction.     There 
are  many  duties  that  belong  to  the  class  of  imperfect  obli- 
gations, which  are  binding  on  conscience,  but  which  human 
laws  do  not,  and  cannot  undertake  directly  to  enforce.    But 
when  the  aid'of  a  court  of  equity  b  sought,  tocanryintoex- 
ecution  such  a  contract,  then  the  principles  of  ethics  have 
a  more  extensive  sway ;  and  a  purchase,  made  with  such  a 
reservation  of  superior  knowledge,  would  be  of  too  sharp 
a  character  to  be  aided  and  forwarded  in  its  execution  by 
the  powers  of  the  court  of  chancery .<>     It  is  a  rule  ia 
equi^,«  that  all  the  material  facts  must  be  known  to  both 


a  Dig.  50.  17.  47. 

k  FcikitTj  TimU  du  CominU  de  MmdaL  art.  tl. 
cfBro.  C.  C  430. 

d  Pwker  v.  Grsnt,  1  Johma.  Ck.  Rep.  630. 
c  ElUrd  V.  Lord  Lk&daff;  1  BmH  $f  Beatty,  261.    Boxtoa  v. 
LjBter,  3  Aik.  Rep.  383. 
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parties,  to  render  the  agreement  fair  and  just  in  all  its  parts ; 
and  it  is  against  all  the  principles  of  equity,  that  one  party, 
knowing  a  material  ingredient  in  an  agreement,  should  be 
permitted  to'suppress  it,  and  still  call  for  a  specific  perform- 
ance. 

Pothier^  contends,  that  good  faith  and  justice  require 
that  neither  party  to  the  contract  of  sale  should  conceal 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge,  which  the  other  has  no 
means  at  the  time  of  knowing,  if  the  facts  would  materially 
affect  the  value  of  the  commodity.  But  he  concludes,  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Thurlow,  that  though 
misrepresentation  or  fratid  will  invalidate  the  contract  of 
sale,  the  mere  concealment  of  material  knowledge  which 
the  one  party  has  touching  the  thing  sold,  and  which  the 
other  does  not  possess,  may  affect  the  conscience,  but  will 
not  destroy  the  contract ;  for  that  would  unduly  restrict  the 
freedom  of  commerce  ;  and  parties  must,  at  their  own  risk, 
inform  themselves  of  the  value  of  the  commodities  they  deal 
in.^  He  refers  to  the  rules  of  morality  laid  down  by  Cicero ; 
and  he  justly  considers  some  of  them  as  being  of  too  severe 
and  elevated  a  character  for  practical  application,  or  the 
cognizance  of  human  tribunals.^^ 


a  TraiU  du  Contrat  de  VenUy  d.  233^241. 

h  Pothier^  Ibid.  No.  298. 

c  Ciceroy  de  QfficUiy  lib.  3.  s.  12 — 17.,  states  the  case  of  a  corn 
merchant  of  Alexandria  arriving  at  Rhodes  in  a  time  of  great  scar- 
city, with  a  cargo  of  grain,  and  with  knowledge  that  a  number  of 
other  vessels,  with  similar  cargoes,  had  already  sailed  from  Alexan- 
dria for  Rhodes,  and  whom  he  had  passed  on  the  voyage.*  He  then 
puts  the  question,  whether  the  Alexandrine  merchant  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  inform  the  buyers  of  that  fact,  or  to  keep  silence,  and 
sell  his  wheat  for  an  extravagant  price ;  and  he  answers  it  by  saying, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  good  fidth  would  require  of  a  just  and  candid 
man,  a  frank  disclosure  of  the  fact.  Ad  fidem  bonam  tUUuU  perti- 
nere  noium  esse  emptoH  vUium  quod  nosset  venditor.  Hatio  poslukU  ne 
quid  ineidiose^  ne  quid  simulate,  Grotius,  (b.  2.  c.  12.  s.  9.)  and  Fu^ 
fendorf,  (DroU  de  la  ^aturey  liv.  6.  c.  3.  s.  4.)  as  well  as  Potiiier  and 
ethers,  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  and  hold,  that  the  one 
party  is  only  bound  not  to  sufi^r  the  other  to  be  deceived  as  to  cir- 
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VII.  Of  pairing  ike  UUebffddiverji. 

When  the  termi  of  sale  are  agreed  on,  and  the  bargain  is 
•truck,  and  every  thing  that  the  seller  has  to  do  with  tbe 
goods  is  complete,  the  contract  of  sale  becomes  absolote* 
without  actual  payment  or  delivery,  and  the  property  and 
the  risiL  of  accident  to  the  goods,  vest  in  the  buyer.*  He  is 
entitled  to  the  goods  on  pa3maent  or  tender  of  the  price,  and 
not  otherwise,  when  nothing  is  said  at  the  sale  as  Id  the 
time  of  delivery,  or  the  time  of  payment.  The  payment,  or 
tender  of  the  price,  is,  in  such  cases,  a  condition  precedent 
implied  in  the  contract  of  sale  ;  and  the  buyer  cannot  take 
the  goods,  or  sue  for  them,  without  payment ;  for,  thcHigh 
the  vendee  acquires  a  right  of  property  by  the  contract  of 
sale,  he  does  not  acquire  a  right  of  possession  of  the  goods. 


eunitsnces  reUting  tntrumcally  to  the  substance  of  the  article  sold. 
Rtttherforth,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Ifuittutef,  vol.  i.  226.,  coin- 
cides  with  Cicero  as  to  the  case  of  the  merchant  at  Rhodes,  and  dis- 
agreet  with  Grotiiis,  on  whom  he  comments.  It  is  a  little  singular, 
however,  that  some  of  the  best  ethical  wiriters  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  should  complain  of  the  moral  lessons  of  CJoero,  as 
being  too  austere  in  their  texture,  and  too  sublime -in  speculation,  for 
actual  use.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  passage  in  all  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  equal  in  moral  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  that  in  which  Cicero 
lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  that  is 
ayarieious,  nothing  that  is  dishonest,  nothing  that  is  lascivious,  even 
though  we  could  escape  tbe  observation  of  gods  and  men.  {De  Off,  3. 
8.)  How  must  the  accomplished  author,  even  of  so  exalted  a  senti* 
ment,  have  been  struck  with  awe,  humiliation  and  reverence,  if  he 
had  known  that  there  then  existed  in  the  province  of  Judea,  the  re- 
cords of  evfblimer  doctrines;  in  which  were  taught  the  existence,  the 
unity,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  benevolence,  and  all- 
pervading  presence  of  that  high  and  lojfy  One  ihal  inhabiUih  eternUy, 
amf  HortkM  aU  hMrUy  and  underHandeth  all  ihe  unagmaHoni  tf  ihi 
iho¥ghU  tfike  ckHdrm  ^tnen. 

a  JVby*«  Masimiy  c.  4f .  f  Bhek$,  Com.  448.  Lord  EUenboroQgh, 
in  Uinde  v.  Whitehouse,  7  Eati't  Rep.  571.  Ju«f.  hut*  3.  24.  3. 
OMie  J^fkpoUon,  No.  1583.  Ciml  Code  ^  Lomeiana^  art.  2431. 
Tarling  v.  Baxter,  e  Benno.  ff  Crm.  360.  Fletcher  v.  Howard,  2 
ittA«N*«  rV.  JRiji,  115. 
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until  he  pi^  or  tenders  the  price.*  But  if  the  goods  are 
sold  upon  credit,  and  nothing  is  agreed  upon  as  to  the 
time  of  deliyering  the  goods,  the  vendee  is  immediately  en- 
titled to  the  possession,  and  the  right  of  possession  and  the 
right  of  property  yest  at  once  in  him ;  though  the  right  of 
possession  is  not  absolute,  but  is  liable  to  be  defeated,  if  he 
becomes  insolvent  before  he  obtains  possession.^  If  the  sell- 
er has  even  despatched  the  goods  to  the  buyer,  and  insol- 
vency occurs,  he  has  a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  original  owner- 
ship, to  stop  them  in  tramUu;  for,  though  the  property  is 
vested  in  the  buyer,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  the  risk  of  any 
accident,  he  has  not  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  possession ; 
and  his  insolvency,  without  payment  of  the  price,  defeats 
that  right,  equally  after  the  iransUw  has  begun,  as  before 
the  seller  has  parted  with  the  actual  possession  of  the  goods. 
Whether  default  in  payment,  when  the  credit  expires,  will 
destroy  that  right  of  possession,  if  the  vendee  has  not  before 
that  time  obtained  actual  possession,  and  put  the  vendor  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  there  had  been  no  bargain  for  credit, 
was  left  undecided  in  Bloxam  v.  Sanders,^  though  I  appre- 
hend that  as  between  the  original  parties  that  consequence 
would  follow.^* 

To  make  the  contract  of  sale  valid  in  the  first  instance, 
there  must  be  a  delivery,  or  tender  of  it,  or  payment,  or  ten- 
der of  payment,  or  earnest  given,  or  a  memorandum  in 
writing  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged ;  and  if  nothing 
of  this  kind  takes  place,  it  is  no  contract,  and  the  owner  may 
dispose  of  his  goods  as  he  pleases.^     The  English  statute  of 


a  Hob,  Rep.  4i.  1  H,  BlatJcM.  Rep.  363.  Bloxam  v»  Sanders,  4 
Asmio.  ^  Crete.  941. 

6  Hanson  v.  Meyer,  6  EatVt  Rep.  614.  Bajley,  J.,  in  Bloxam  ▼. 
Sanders,  4  Bamw.  tf  Crut.  941. 

c  4  Baarme.Sf  Crut.  941. 

d  This  has  been  so  decided  in  New  v.  Swain,  Dm.  tf  Lloyds t  JUtr. 
C^uetf  193.,  where  it  was  held,  that  if  the  buyer  does  not  pay  when 
the  time  of  payment  arrives,  the  seller  in  that  case  has  a  right  to  re- 
tain the  goods. 

«  Jfay't  JUaximt,  c.  42.  Tempest  v.  Fitzgerald,  ?  Bam.  Sf  Aid. 
•80. 
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frauds  of  29  Car.  II.  c.  8.  s.  17.,  (the  provisions  of 
which  prerail  generally  in  the  United  States,)  declares,  that 
no  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  for  the  price  of  £lO  or 
upwards,  shall  be  good,  except  the  bnyer  shall  accept  part 
of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or  give 
something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  pay- 
ment; or  unless  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 
the  bargain  be  made,  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be 
charged,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  audiorized.*  If, 
therefore,  earnest  money  be  given,  though  of  the  smallest 
value,  or  there  be  a  delivery  or  payment  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  a  note  or  memorandum  of  the  contract,  duly 
signed,  the  contract  is  binding,  and  the  property  passes  to 
the  vendee,  with  the  risk  and  under  the  qualifications  al- 
ready stated.i>  Whether  a  delivery  of  part  of  an  entire  stock, 
lot,  or  parcel  of  goods,  be  a  virtual  delivery  of  the  whole, 
so  as  to  vest  in  the  vendee  the  entire  property  in  the  whole, 
without  payment,  was  a  point  much  debated  in  Hamon  v. 
Jlfeyer,«  and  left  undecided  by  the  court  It  was  held  in 
that  case  not  to  amount  to  such  a  delivery,  provided  any 
other  act  was  necessary  to  precede  payment  or  delivery  of 
the  residue;  but  if  every  thing  to  be  done  on  the  part  of 
the  vendor  be  completed,  a  delivery  of  part  of  a  cargo  or 
lot  of  goods  has,  under  certain  circumstances,  been  con- 
sidered a  delivery  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  vest  the  property.<> 


a  The  J^Tew-  York  Retfued  StatuteM^  vol.  ii.  136.  8. 3.,  apply  to  the  sale 
of  goods,  chattels,  or  things  in  action,  for  the  price  of  fifty  dollars,  or 
more,  and  declare  that  there  must  be  a  note  or  memorandum  of  such 
contract,  in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged,  or  the 
lawful  agent  of  the  party ;  or  the  buyer  accept  and  receire  part  of  the 
goods,  or  the  evidences,  or  some  of  them,  of  the  things  in  action ;  or 
at  the  time  pay  some  part  of  the  purchase  money. 

b  J^oy's  JlfoxiiM,  tt6.  tup.  Shep,  Touch.  224.  Bach  v.  Owen,  5 
Term  Rep.  409. 

e  t  EaHU  Rep.  614. 

d  Slabey  v.  Hayward,  2  H.  BUtcke.  Rep.  504.  Hammond  v.  An- 
derson, 4  Bo$,  Sf  Pull.  69.  Sands  &  Crump  v.  Taylor  &  Lovett,  6 
Johnt.  Rtp.  396.    Farke,  J.,  in  Smith  v,  Surman,  9  Bartwo.  i(  Crete. 
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To  constitute  a  part  acceptance,  so  as  to  take  the  case  out 
of  the  statute,  there  must  have  been  such  a  dealing  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser,  as  to  deprive  him  of  any  right  to 
object  to  the  quantity  of  the  goods,  or  to  deprive  the  seller  of 
his  right  of  lien.  But  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
may  amount  to  an  acceptance  of  part  of  the  goods  sold 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion,  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions have  been  raised  and  adopted.^ 

The  vendee  cannot  take  the  goods,  notwithstanding  ear- 
nest be  given,  without  payment*  Earnest  is  only  one  mode 
of  binding  the  bargain,  and  giving  to  the  buyer  a  right  to 
the  goods  upon  payment  ;^  and  if  he  does  not  come  in  a 
reasonable  time  after  request,  and  pay  for  and  take  the 
goods,  the  contract  is  dissolved,  and  the  vendor  is  at  liberty 
to  sell  the  goods  to  another  person.^^  If  any  thing  remains 
to  be  done,  as  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  before  the 
goods  are  to  be  delivered,  a  present  right  of  property  does 
not  attach  in  the  buyer.     This  is  a  well  established  princi- 


a  In  Scotland,  it  has  been  held,  that  where  the  commodity,  like  a 
eargo  of  grain,  requires  a  protracted  course  of  delivery,  and  part 
only  bad  been  delivered,  the  residue,  undelivered  in  point  ef  fact,  was 
not  to  be  deemed  deUvered  in  point  of  law,  so  as  to  exempt  it  from 
the  creditors  of  the  seller.  Collins  v.  Marquis's  Creditors,  1  BMi 
Cam.  173.  n.  But  Mr.  BeU  seems  to  think  the  English  decisions, 
cited  in  the  preceding  note,  contain  the  better  law. 

h  Earnest  is  a  token  or  pledge  passing  between  the  parties,  by 
way  of  evidence  or  ratification  of  the  sale.  Its  efficacy  was  recog- 
nised in  the  civil  law ;  (IruL  3. 24.)  and  it  was  in  use  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  English  law,  as  a  means  of  binding  the  parties  and  completing 
the  sale.  (G2anvt7/e,  1.  10.  c.  14.  BrMton,  1.  2.  c.  27.)  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  in  the  French  code,  as  an  efficient 
act ;  but  it  has  fallen  into  very  general  disuse  in  modem  times,  and 
seems  rather  to  be  suited  to  the  manners  of  simple  and  oqlettered 
ages,  before  the  introduction  of  writing,  than  to  the  more  precise  and 
accurate  habits  of  dealing  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  omitted 
in  the  J^ew-  York  Ren$ed  Statutes. 

c  Langfort  v.  Tyler,  1  Salk.  Rep.  113.  Goodall  v.  Skelton,  2  H. 
Blacks.  Bep.316.  In  Greaves  v.  Ashlin,  3  Campb.  Rep.  426.,  Lord 
Eilenborough  denied  the  right  of  the  seller,  in  such  a  case,  to  put  an 
and  to  the  contract. 
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pie  io  the  doctrine  of  sales.*    Bat  when  every  thin^  is  doof 
by  the  seller,  even  as  to  parcel  of  the  quantity  sold,   to  pa: 
the  goods  in  a  deliverable  state,  the  property,  and  eoiise- 
quently  the  risk  of  that  parcel,  pass  to  the  buyer;  andastv 
so  much  of  the  entire  quantity  as  requires  further  acts  (o  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  the  property  and  the  risk  re- 
main with  the  seller.^    The  goods  sold  must  be  ascertained, 
designated,  and  separated  from  the  stock  or  qaantity  witlb 
which  they  are  mixed,  before  the  property  can  pass.«     It  ii 
a  fundamental  principle,  pervading  every  where  the  doctiiae 
of  sales  of  chattels,  that  if  the  goods  be  sold  by  munher, 
weight  or  measure,  the  sale  is  incomplete,  and  the  risk  con- 
tinues with  the  seller,  until  the  specific  property  be  separa- 
ted and  identjAedA 

Where  no  time  is  agreed  on  for  payment,  the  payment 
and  delivery  are  concurrent  acts,  and  the  vendor  may  refuse 
to  deliver  without  payment.  If  he  does  deliver  freely  and 
absolutely,  and  without  any  firaudalent  contrivance  on  the 
part  of  the  vendee  to  obtain  possession,  and  without  exactii^ 
or  expecting  simultaneous  payment,  there  is  a  confidence  and 
credit  bestowed,  and  the  precedent  condition  of  payment  is 
waived,  and  the  right  of  property  passes.*  This  rule  is  an- 
derstood  not  to  apply  to  cases  where  payment  is  expected 


a  Hanson  v.  Meyer,  6  EcuVs  Rep.  614.  Withers  v.  Lyss,  4  Campb. 
Rep.  237.  Wallace  v.  Breeds,  13  EoH'e  Rep.  52f.  Busk  v.  Davis, 
S  Jtauie  ^  Selw.  397.  Shepley  v.  Davis,  5  TaunL  Rep.  617. 
M'Donald  v.  Uewett,  15  Johns,  R^.  349.  Barrett  v.  Goddard,  3 
Maeon^eR^.  lit. 

b  Rugg  V.  Minett,  11  EasVe  Rep.  210. 

e  Austen  v.  Craven,  4  Taunt.  Rep.  644.  White  v.  Willa,6  Ibid. 
176.    Outwater  v.  Dodge,  7  Cotoen**  Rep.  85. 

d  Fmntitf*  Com.  in  Jntl.  3.  24.  3.  s.  4.  Pothier^  TraOi  du  Contrat 
dt  FenU,  No.  308.  Code  JfapoUony  n.  1585.  CioU  Code  ef  Loum- 
OMt,  art  2433.  Zagury  v.  Fumell,  2  Campb,  Rep.  240.  Simmojis 
v.  Swift,  5  Bamw.  if  Creat.  857. 

e  Haswell  v.  Hunt,  cited  by  Buller,  J.,  in  5  Term  Rep.  231.  Har- 
ris V.  Smith,  3  Scrg.  ^  Rawle^  20.  Chapman  v.  Lathrop,  6  CnMsV 
Rep.  110. 
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simultaneously  with  delivery,  and  is  omitted,  evaded  or  re- 
fused, by  the  vendee,  on  getting  the  goods  under  his  control ; 
for  the  delivery  in  such  case  is  merely  conditional,  and  the 
non-payment  would  be  an  act  of  fraud,  entering  into  the  ori- 
ginal agreement,  which  would  render  the  whole  contract 
void,  and  the  seller  would  have  a  right  instantly  to  reclaim 
the  goods.*  The  obtaining  goods  upon  &lse  pretences, 
under  colour  of  purchasing  them,  does  not  change  the  pro- 
perty.^ If  it  was  even  a  condition  of  the  contract,  that  the 
seller  was  to  receive,  upon  delivery,  a  note,  or  security  for 
payment  at  another  time,  he  may  dispense  with  that  condi- 
tion, and  it  will  be  deemed  waived  by  a  voluntary  and  ab- 
solute delivery,  without  a  concurrent  demand  of  the  securi- 
ty.® But  if  the  delivery  in  that  case  be  accompanied  with 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  that  he  should  not 
consider  the  goods  as  sold  until  the  security  be  given,  the 
sale  is  conditional,  and  the  property  does  not  pass  by  the 
delivery,  as  between  the  original  parties ;  though,  as  to  sub- 
sequent bona  fide  purchasers  or  creditors  of  the  vendee,  the 
conclusion  might  be  different.^  Where  there  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  attached  to  a  contract  of  sale  and  delivery, 
the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  vendee  on  delivery,  until 
he  performs  the  condition,  or  the  seller  waives  it ;  and  the 
right  continues  in  the  vendor,  even  against  the  creditors  of 
the  vendee.^  If  the  delivery  of  the  goods  precedes  for  a 
short  time  the  delivery  of  the  note  to  be  given  for  the  price, 
according  to  particular  usage  in  that  species  of  dealing, 
and  which  usage  is  known  to  the  buyer,  the  case  falls  with- 
in the  same  principle,  and  the  delivery  is  understood  to  be 


a  Leedom  y.  FhilipB,  1  Tales'  Rep.  529«  Harris  v.  Smith,  3  iS^rg*. 
Sf  RatoUytO,    Palmer  v.  Hand,  13  Johnt.  Rep,  434. 

h  Noble  V.  Adams,  7  Taunl,  Rep.  59. 

e  Payne  v.  Shadbolt,  1  Campb.  Rep.  427.  Carleton  v.  Sumner,  4 
Pick.  Rep.  516.    Smith  v.  Dennie,  6  Ibid.  262. 

d  Hussey  v.  Thornton,  4  Mase.  Rep.  405.  Marston  v.  Baldwin, 
17  Ibid.  606.  S.  P. 

e  .Barrett  v.  Pritchard,  2  Pick.  R^.  612.  Bishop  v.  Shillito,  2 
Bamw.  if  Aid.  329.  n. 

Vol.  IL  63 
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conditional.  The  condition  is  not  deemed  to  be  waived, 
and  the  seller  will  have  a  right  in  equity  to  consider  the 
goods  as  held  in  trust  for  him,  until  the  vendee  performs 
the  condition,  and  gives  the  note  with  security ;  and  his 
right  to  the  goods  will  be  good,  as  against  the  buyer  and 
his  voluntary  assignee,  though  not  as  against  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  from  the  vendee.* 

By  the  civil  law,  the  right  of  property  was  not  vested  in 
the  purchaser  without  delivery,  nor  even  by  delivery,  with- 
out payment  of  the  price,  unless  the  goods  were  sold  on  a 
credit.^  The  risk  of  the  goods  was,  nevertheless,  thrown 
on  the  buyer  before  delivery,  and  as  soon  as  the  contract  of 
sale  was  completed,  even  though  the  title  was  still  in  the 
vendor.  Periculum  ret  venditiBf  nondum  iradita^  est  emp- 
torii^  Pothier  endeavours  to  vindicate  this  principle  of 
the  civil  law,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  Puffendorf, 
Barbeyrac  and  others,  who  insisted,  that  the  civil  law  in 
this  respect  was  not  founded  on  principles  of  natural 
justice.^  We  think  the  common  law  very  reasonably  fixes 
the  risk  where  the  title  resides;   and  when  the  bargain 


a  Haggerty  v.  Palmer,  6  Jokm.  Ch.Rep,  437. ;  and  see  Lord  Sea- 
forth's  case,  19  Vu,  235.,  in  which  the  vendor's  lien  was  carried  at 
least  equally  far ;  and  see,  also,  Whitwell  v.  Vincent,  4  Pick.  Rep. 
449.,  and  D*  Wolf  v.  Babbett,  4  Motorics  Rep.  294.,  to  the.  same  point 
In  the  latter  case,  it  was  held,  that  if  on  a  sale,  the  delivery  of  goods 
be  conditional,  and  the  vendor  assents  to  a  qualified  delivery,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  vendee,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the 
property  is  not  to  pass  absolutely,  unless  the  terms  of  sale  be  com- 
plied with,  the  vendor,  in  that  case,  is  not  devested  of  his  right  to  re- 
take the  goods.     Copland  v.  Bosquet,  4  Wagh.  Cir,  Rep.  688.  S.  P. 

b  InH.  2.  1.  41.  Code,  lib.  2.  tit.  3.  J.  20.  Dig.  IH.  1.  19.  Bynk. 
Quasi.  Jur.  Priv.  lib.  3.  c.  15.  Pothier^  TraiU  du  Contratde  Vcnte^ 
n.  322.     Domat,  b.  4.  tit.  5.  s.  2.  art.  3. 

c  i6u/.'ii.  307. 

d  The  Code  J^apoleon,  No.  1583,  has  dropped  the  rule  of  the  civil, 
and  followed  that  of  the  English  common  law  ;  and  it  holds,  that  the 
property  passes  to  the  buyer  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  perfected,  with- 
out either  delivery  or  payment.  The  Cwil  Code  of  Louiiiana,  art* 
243J,  follows  the  words  of  the  Code  J^'apoleon. 
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Is  made,  and  rendered  binding  by  giving  earnest,  or  by 
part  payment,  or  part  delivery,  or  by  a  compliance  with 
tbe  requisitions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  the  property, 
and  with  it  the  risk,  attaches  to  the  purchaser.  But,  though 
the  seller  has  parted  with  the  title,  he  may  retain  possession 
until  payment ;  and  he  has  even  the  equitable  right  of  stop- 
page in  transiiUi  in  the  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  that  right  assumes  that  the  vendor  has  devest- 
ed himself  of  the  legal  title,  and  that  the  property  has  pass- 
ed to  the  vendee,  while  the  actual  possession  is  in  some  third 
person  in  its  transit  to  the  vendee. 

Delivery  of  goods  to  a  servant  or  agent  of  the  purchaser ;» 
or  to  a  carrier  or  master  of  a  vessel,  when  they  are  to  be 
sent  by  a  carrier,  or  by  water,  is  equivalent  to  a  delivery 
to  the  purchaser  ;  and  the  property,  with  the  correspondent 
risk,  immediately  vests  in  the  purchaser,  subject  to  the  ven- 
dor's right  of  stoppage  in  transitu.^  A  delivery  by  the  con- 
signor of  goods,  on  board  of  a  ship  chartered  by  die  con- 
signee, is  a  delivery  to  the  consignee  ;^  and  the  rule  is  the 
same,  if  they  were  put  on  board  a  general  ship  for  the  con- 
signee.^ The  effect  of  a  consignment  of  goods  by  a  bill  of 
lading,  is  to  vest  the  property  in  the  consignee.  A  delive- 
ry to  any  general  carrier,  when  there  are  no  specific  di- 
rections out  of  the  ordinary  usage,  is  a  constructive  delivery 
to  the  vendee  ;  and  the  rule  is  the  same  whether  the  goods 
be  sent  from  one  inland  place  to  another,  or  beyond  sea* 


o  Leeds  v.  Wright,  3  Bot.  6g  Pull.  320.    Dixon  v.  Baldwin,  S 

b  Evans  v.  Martell,  1  Lord  Raym.  271.  Dutton  v.  Solomonson, 
3  Bos.  8f  Pull.  582.  Dawes  v.  Peck,  8  Term  Rep.  330.  Ludlows  v. 
Bowne  &  Eddy,  1  Johns.  Rep.  15.  Summerill  v.  Elder,  1  Binney's 
iZep.  106.  Griffith  v.  Ingledew,  6  Serg.  if  Rawle,  429.  King  v. 
Meredith,  2  Campb.  Rep.  639.  Copeland  v.  Lewis,  2  Siarkie*s  JV.  P. 
33. 

e  Inglis  V.  Usherwood,  1  EasCs  Rep.  SIS.  Fowler  v.  M'Taggart, 
7  Term  Rep.  442.    Bothlingk  v.  Inglis,  3  Easl's  Rsp.  395. 

d  Coxe  V.  Harden,  4  EaA^s  Rep.  211.  Brown  v.  Hodgson,  2 
C0ifip6.  E^.  36.    Groning  v.  Mendham,  6  Jdaule  V  Seluf.  189^ 
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The  delivery  to  the  agent  mast  be  so  perfect  as  to  create  a 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  the  buyer  ;^  and  if 
the  goods  be  forwarded  by  water,  the  vendor  ought  to  cause 
them  to  be  insured,  if  such  has  been  the  usage  ;^  and  he 
ought,  in  all  cases,  to  inform  the  buyer,  with  due  diligence, 
of  the  consignment.  ^  Until  the  party,  receiving  a  consign- 
ment or  remittance  made  on  account  of  the  consignor,  has 
done  some  act  recognising  the  appropriation  of  it  to  a  par- 
ticular specified  purpose,  and  the  party  claiming  under  tlie 
appropriation  had  signified  his  acceptance  of  it,  so  as  to 
create  a  privity,  the  property  and  its  proceeds  remain  at 
the  risk  and  oil  the  account  of  the  remitter  or  owner.® 

Symbolical  delivery  will,  in  many  cases,  be  sufficient, 
and  equivalent,  in  its  legal  efiects,  to  actual  delivery.  The 
delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  in  which  goods  sold 
are  deposited ;  or  transferring  them  on  the  warehouseman 
or  wharfinger^s  book  to  the  name  of  the  buyer,  '\s  a  delive- 
ry sufficient  to  transfer  the  property .<*  So,  the  delivery  of 
the  receipt  of  the  storekeeper  for  the  goods,  being  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  title,  has  been  held  to  be  a 
constructive  delivery  of  the  goods.®  There  may  be  a 
Fymbolical  delivery  when  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  ac- 
tual delivery.  The  delivery  roust  be  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits.'  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in 
the  Pandects,^  where  the  delivery  of  wine  is  held  to  be  made 
by  the  delivery  of  the  keys  of  the  wine  cellar ;  and  the 
consent  of  the  party  upon  the  spot  is  a  sufficient  possession 
of  a  column  of  granite,  which,  by  its  weight  and  magni- 
tude, was  not  susceptible  of  any  other  delivery ;  and  pos- 


a  Backman  y.  Levi,  3  Camph.  Rep,  414. 

b  Cothay  V.  Tute,  3  Ibid.  129. 

c  Tieman  v.  Jackson,  6  Peien'  U.  S.  Rep.  580. 

d  Lord  Hardwicke,  1  ^ik.  Rep.  171.  Lord  Kenyon,  7  Term 
Rep.  71.  1  East's  Rep.  194.  Harman  v.  Anderson,  2  Campb.  Rep. 
243. 

€  Wilkes  &.  Fontaine  v.  Ferris,  5  Johns.  Rep.  335. 

/  Lord  Kenyon,  1  EasVs  Rep.  194. 

g  £)»^.  41.2.  1.  21. 
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sesrion  was  taken  by  the  eyes,  anc^the  declared  intention. 
In  the  sale  of  a  ship,  or  goods  at  sea,  the  delivery  must  be 
symbolical,  by  the  delivery  of  the  documentary  proofs  of 
the  title ;  and  the  delivery  of  the  grand  bill  of  sale  is  a  de- 
livery of  the  ship  itself.^  A  bill  of  sale  of  timber,  and  ma- 
terials 6f  great  bulk,  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  canal,  or  mark- 
ing the  timber,  has  been  held  to  be  a  delivery  sufficient  to 
make  the  possession  follow  the  right.  It  was  as  complete 
a  delivery  and  possession  as  the  subject  matter  reasonably 
admitted.^  Taking  a  bill  of  parcels,  and  an  order  from 
the  vendor  on  the  storekeeper  for  the  goods,  and  going 
and  marking  them  with  the  initials  of  one's  name,  has  been 
held  a  delivery.^  Taking  a  bill  of  parcels  and  the  order 
on  the  warehouseman,  and  paying  the  price,  has  been  held 
to  be  a  complete  and  executed  contract,  so  as  to  pass  the 
property  and  the  risk  of  the  articles  soldA  The  mere  com- 
manication  of  the  vendor's  order  on  a  wharfinger  or  ware- 
houseman fot  delivery,  and  assented  to  by  him,  passes  the 
property  to  the  vendee.^  Even  the  change  of  mark  on 
bales  of  goods  in  a  warehouse,  by  direction  of  the  parties, 
has  been  held  to  operate  as  an  actual  delivery  of  the  goods.' 
If  the  vendor  takes  the  vendee  within  sight  of  ponderous  ar- 
ticles, such  as  logs  lying  within  a  boom,  and  shows  them  to 
him,  it  amounts  to  a  delivery,  though  the  vendee  should  sujflTer 
them  to  lie  within  the  boom,  as  is  usual  with  such  property, 


a  Atkinson  v.  Maling,  2  Term  Rep.  462. 

6  Manton  v.  Moore,  7  Term  Rep,  67.  Storald  v.  Hughes,  14 
EoiCs  Rep.  308. 

c  HoUingsworth  v.  Napier,  3  Comes'  Rep.  182. 

d  Pleasants  v.  Pendleton,  6  Randolph's  Rep.  473. 

e  Lucas  v.  Dorrien,  7  Term  Rep.  278.  Searle  v.  Reeves,  1  Btp. 
Rep.  598.    Bentall  v.  Burn,  3  Bamw.  4r  Creu.  433. 

/  Lord  Ellenborough,  14  EaeVi  Rep.  312.  The  selecting  and 
marking  of  sheep,  in  the  possession  of  B.,  who  is  desired  to  retain 
possession  of  them  for  the  vendee,  was  held  to  he  a  sufficient  delivery 
to  complete  the  sale  and  pass  the  property.  Barney  v.  Brown,  t 
Vermont  Rep.  374.  1  Bell'i  Com.  176.  Campbell  v.  Barry,  IHd. 
The  Vermont  and  the  Scotch  deciiions  were  founded  on  the  same 
circumstances. 
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until  be  have  occasion  to  nse  them.*  Delivery  of  a  sam- 
ple has  been  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property,  when  the 
goods  could  not  be  actually  delivered  until  the  seller  had 
paid  the  duties  ;  that  fact  being  known  and  understood  at 
the  time,  and  when  the  buyer  accepted  of  the  sample  as  part 
of  the  quantity  purchased.^  The  delivery  must  always  be 
according  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  delivery,  and  the 
property  must  be  placed  under  the  control  and  power  of  the 
vendee.® 

Gutting  off  the  spills  of  wine  casks,  and  marking  the  ini- 
tials of  the  purchaser's  name  on  them,  has  been  held  an  in- 
cipient delivery,  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statate.^ 
So,  if  the  purchaser  deal  with  the  commodity  as  if  it  were 
in  his  actual  possession,  this  has  been  held  to  supersede  the  ' 
necessity  of  proof  of  actual  deli  very  .•     Where  a  purchaser, 
at  the  merchant's  shop,  marked  the  goods  which  he  approved 
of,  and  laid  them  aside  on  the  counter,  and  went  for  a  por- 
ter to  remove  them,  ^without  receiving  a  bill  of  parcels,  or 
stipulating  a  time  of  payment,  or  tendering  the  merchant's 
note  which  he  was  to  offer  in  payment,  it  has  been  held, 
that  the  property  in  the  goods  was  not  changed  by  that 
transaction.'  Since  that  decision,  a  more  relaxed  rule  has,  at 
times,  been  adopted;  and  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  purcha- 
ser writes  his  name  upon  the  article ,  purchased,  it  is  a  suf- 
cient  delivery  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  though  the  article  * 
remained  with  the  vendor.c^    It  has  been  even  decided,  that 
on  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  without  memorandum,  payment. 


a  Jewett  v.  Warren,  12  J^ass,  Rep.  300. 

b  Hinde  v.  Whitehouse,  7  Easfs  Rep.  558.  But  generally,  aa  a 
substitute  for  actual  or  constructive  delivery,  the  taking  of  samplei 
has  no  effect.    Hill  v.  Buchanan,  cited  in  a  note  to  1  BelN  Com.  182. 

c  2JV.H.  Rep.  318. 

d  Anderson  v.  Scott,  1  Campb.  Rep.  235.  n. 

e  Chaplin  v.  Rogers,  1  Easi'g  Rep.  192.  Blenkinsop  v.  Clayton> 
1  Moore's  Rep.  328. 

/  Dutilk  V.  Ritchie,  1  Dal.  Rep.  171.  See,  also,  to  the  same  point, 
Baldey  v.  Parker,  2  Bamw,  4r  Crest.  44. 

g  Hodgson  V.  Le  Bret,  1  Campb.  Rep.  233. 
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or  actual  delivery,  the  verbal  request  of  the  buyer  that  the 
vendor  keep  the  horse  in  his  possession  for  a  special  pur* 
pose,  and  the  consent  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  amount- 
ed to  a  constructive  delivery,  sufficient  to  take  the  sale  out 
of  the  statute.*  That  case  has  since  been  questioned,  as 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  constructive  delivery  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  safety ;  and  later  cases  seem  to  have  resumed  a 
stricter  doctrine,  and  qualified  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  acts  of  the  buyer.  The  presumption  of  a  delivery 
is  not  readily  allowed,  when  there  has  been  none  in  fact ; 
for  it  goes  to  deprive  the  seller  of  the  possession  and  of  his 
lien,  without  payment.**  The  purchsrse  of  part  of  a  heap 
of  grain,  if  it  be  not  measured  off  and  separated  at  the  time, 
•is  not  valid  by  means  of  such  a  request,  even  though  the 
seller  aderwards  measured  it  off  and  set  it  apart  for  the 
vendee.®  On  the  other  hand,  probity  in  dealing,  the  inte* 
rests  of  commerce,  and  the  variety,  extent,  and  rapidity  of 
circulation  of  property,  which  it  has  introduced,  require 
that  delivery  should  frequently  be  presumed  from  circum- 
stances ;  and  a  destination  of  the  goods  by  the  vendor  to 
the  use  of  the  vendee,  the  marking  them,  or  making  them 
up  to  be  delivered,  or  the  removing  them  for  the  purpose  of 
being  delivered,  may  all  entitle  the  vendee  to  act  as  owner.^ 
But  the  presumption  fails  when  positive  evidence  contradicts 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  to 
part  with  the  goods  until  payment  ;*  and  on  the  part  of  the 
vendee  to  take  the  goods  when  inspected  /  or  when  the 


a  Elmore  v.  Stone,  1  TaunL  Rep.  458. 

6  Tempest  v.  Fitzgerald,  3  Bam,  Sf  Aid.  680.  Carter  v.  Toua- 
saint,  5  Ihid,  855. 

c  Howe  V,  Palmer,  3  Bam,  %f  Aid.  321.  Salter  v.  Knox,  1  Bell's 
Com.  101.  n.  8.  P. 

d  Lord  Loughborough,  I  fl.  Blacks,  Rep.  363. 

e  Goodall  v.  Skelton,  2  H.  Blacks,  Rep,  316. 

/  Kent  V.  Huskinson,  3  Bos.  S;  Pull.  233.  The  delivery  to  the 
carrier  will  not  conclude  the  vendee,  and  be  construed  into  an  actual 
acceptance  of  the  goods,  so  long  as  the  vendee  retains  the  right  of 
inspection  upon  the  ultimate  delivery,  and  to  object  to  either  the 
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vendee  leaves  part  of  the  articles  bought  unmarked  ;*^  or 
the  delivery  be  of  a  sample^  which  iis  not  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  commodity  sold.^ 

t  If  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  does  not  exist  tn 
remm  nalwra^  aX  the  time  of  the  contract,  but  remained  to 
be  thereafter  fabricated  out  of  raw  materials,  it  is  coose- 
qnentlyt  incapable  of  delivery,  and  not  within  the  statute 
of  frauds ;  and  the  contract  is  valid  without  a  compliance 
with  its  requisitions.^:  The  case  rests  entirely  on  contract, 
and  no  property  passes,  until  the  article  is  finished  and  de- 
livered.d 

If  the  buyer  unreasonably  refuses  to  accept  of  the  article 
sold,  the  seller  is  not  obliged  to  let  it  perish  on  his  bands, 
and  run  the  risk  of  the  solvency  of  the  buyer.  The  usage, 
on  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  buyer  to  come  in  a  reason- 
able time,  after  notice,  and  pay  for  and  take  the  goods,  is 
for  the  vendor  to  sell  the  same  at  auction,  and  to  hold  the 
buyer  responsible  for  the  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  sales.* 


quantity  or  quality  of  the  goods.     Astley  y.  Emery,  4  Jlfati^^  Seha, 
264.    Hanson  v.  Armitage,  5  Bamuj.  fy  Aid.  559. 

a  Hodgson  v.  Le  Bret,  1  Camph.  Rep,  233. 

b  Cooper  v.  Elston,  7  Term  Rep,  14.  See  Infra,  lee.  39.,  on  the 
doctrine  of  delivery  of  goods  so  as  to  vest  the  property. 

c  Groves  v.  Buck,  3  Jifaule  fy  Selto.  178. 

d  Muclow  V.  Mangles,  1  Taunt.  Rep.  318.  In  the  Scotch  law,  if 
goods  he  purchased  from  a  manuiacturer,  hefore  some  necessary 
operation  of  his  art  be  completed,  as  if  one  buys  a  ship  on  the  stocks, 
or  a  vase  in  the  hands  of  a  goldsmith,  unfinished,  or  cotton  goods 
upon  the  loom,  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  the  price  be  paid, 
there  is  held,  in  these  cases,  to  be  a  constructive  delivery,  sufficient 
to  pass  the  property;  and  this  was  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law.  L 
BelVs  Com.  176.  178.  This  may  be  very  reasonable  doctrine ;  but 
the  English  rule,  according  to  the  case  in  Taunton,  is  more  strict, 
and  it  requires  the  chattel  to  be  finished,  and  in  a  state  for  delivery, 
and  to  be  delivered,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ca8e>  to  change  the 
property. 

€  Sands  &,  Crump  v.  Taylor  &  Lovett,  5  Johne*  Rep.  395.  Adams 
V.  MiDick,  cited  in  5  Serg,  if  Rawle^  32.  Girard  v.  Taggart,  6  i6«f. 
19. 
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The  place  of  delivery  is  frequently  a  point  of  consequence 
io  the  construction  of  the  contract  of  sale. 

If  no  place  be  designated  by  the  contraet,  the  general 
rale  is,  that  the  articles  sold  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  place 
where,  they  are  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  store  of  the 
merchant,  the  shop  of  the  manufacturer  or  mechanic,  and 
the  farm  or  granary  of  the  farmer,  at  which  the  commodi- 
ties sold  are  deposited  or  kept,  must' be  the  place  where  the 
demand  and  delivery  are  to  be  made,  when  the  contract 
is  to  pay  upon  demand,  and  is  silent  as  to  tbe^  place.  This 
appears  to  be  the  general  doctrine  on  the  subject.*    Pothier 


a  Pothier,  TraiU  dea  Oblig.  No.  5  it.  TraiU  du  Contrai  dt 
P'enU,  No.  45,  46.  «1,  52.  Code  JVapoUon,  n.  1609.  7bttl«er, 
Droit  Civil  Franfaii,  torn.  vii.  n.  90.  Citfil  Code  <^  LowMvaoMy  art. 
S460.  Adams  v.  Minnick,  cited  in  WharUm'e  Dig.  of  Penn,  CoBts, 
tit.  Vendor,  n.  76.  Lobdell  v.  Hopkins,  5  Cowen*$  Rep.  516.  Ch^ 
tnan'a  Eaeay  on  the  Law  of  CoiUracUj  29, 30.  Goodwin  v.  Holbrook, 
4  WtndelVe  Rep.  380. 

The  Code  Jfapoleon,  in  respect  to  the  contract  of  sale,  and  in  re- 
spect to  all  other  contracts,  seems  to  be  in  a  great  degree  a  concise 
abridgment  or  summary  of  the  writings  of  Pothier.  M.  Dupin,  in  a 
dissertation  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Potliier,  published 
at  Paris,  in  1827,  sajrs,  that  three  fourths  of  the  Code  Civil  have 
been  literally  extracted  from  Pothier'e  Treaiiiee.  The  utility  of  the 
latter,  and  their  great  merit,  in  learning,  parspicuity  and  accuracy 
of  Ulustration,  are  far  from  being  superseded  or  eclipsed  by  the  sim- 
plicity, precision  and  brevity  of  thQ  code.  The  aid  of  the  French  ci- 
Tilians  of  the  fonaer  school  has  been  found  as  indispensable  as  ever. 
The  Code  Jfdpoleon,  and  Code  de  Comimereet  deal  only  in  general 
rales  and  regulations.  They  are  not  sufficiently  minute  and  provi- 
sional, to  solve,  without  judicial  discussion,  the  endless  questions  that 
constantly  arise  in  the  business  of  life.  The  citation  of  adjudged 
cases,  M.  Dupin  says,  is  so  very  common  in  the  French  courts,  that 
there  seems  to  be  an  emulation  who  shall  cite  the  most.  {Juri9pr%i' 
dmtedee  ArriU,  Prrf.)  Between  the  years  1800  and  1827,  there 
were  upwards  of  two  hundred  original  treatises  and  compendiums, 
upon  different  titles  of  the  law,  published  in  France.  M.  TouUier 
has  undertaken  a  commentary  upon  the  French  Civil  Law,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Code,  which  has  already  extended  to  twelve 
volumes ;  and,  as  far  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge,  from  a  very 

Vol.  IL  64 
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distingaishes  between  cootracts  for  a  thing  certain,  as  fer 
all  the  wine  of  the  vintage  of  the  TendoK,  and  a  eootract  lor 
any  thing  indeterminate,  as  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  certain  qean^ 
tity  of  corn,  wine,  fac.  In  the  former  case,  the  delivery  fa 
to  be  at  the  repository  where  the  wine  was  at  the  time  of  the 
contract ;  and  this  is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  nnder- 
standing  of  the  parties,  as  the  purchaser  would  then  be  able 
to  see  that  he  had  the  whole  quantity,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
tract. In  the  latter  case,  the  property  is  to  be  delivered  at 
the  debtor's  place  pf  residence,  unless  the  parties  lived  near 
each  other,  and  the  thing  be  portable ;  in  which  case  the 
place  of  payment  would  be  the  creditor's  residence.*  The 
common  law  on  the  subject  of  the  delivery  of  specific  arti- 
cles which  are  portable,  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
contract  of  sale,  and  the  contract  to  pay  a  debt  at  another 
time  in  such  articles.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  contract 
of  sale  the  delivery  is  to  be  at  the  place  where  the  vendor 
Has  the  article ;  but  in  the  other  case,  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity would  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  rule,  that  the  pro- 
per^ was  to  be  delivered  at  the  creditor's  place  of  resi- 
dence, though  the  cases  on  the  subject  are  not  easily  re- 
concilable with  each  other. 

Lord  Coke  lays  down  the  rule,^  that  if  the  contract  be  to 
deliver  specific  articles,  as  wheat  or  timber,  the  obligor  is 
not  bound  to  carry  the  same  abroad,  and  seek  the  obligee, 
(as  in  the  case  of  paymefnt  of  money,)  but  he  must  call  upon 
the  obligee  before  the  day,  to  know  where  he  would  receive 
the  articles,  and  they  must  be  delivered  at  the  place  desig- 
nated by  the  obligee.  This  doctrine  was  admitted  in  the 
case  ofAldrich  v.  Albee^^  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  . 


imperfect  knowledge  of  the  French  law,  he  appears  to  rival  even 
Pothier  himself,  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  plan,  and  in  the  ^ 
licity  of  its  execution. 

a  Poihiery  TraiU  des  OhUg.  No.  513,  513. 

h  Co,  JUU.  210.  b, 

€  1  QremUaf*$  Rep.  120.  In  the  subsequent  ease,  in  the  tame 
court,  of  fiixby  v.  Whitney,  5  Ibid,  192.,  it  was  declared  t& 
be  well  settled,  that  where  no  place  is  appointed  for  the  delivary 
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no  place  be  mentioned  in  the  contract,  to  deliver  specific 
articles,  (and  which  in  that  case  were  hay,  bark  and 
ahihgles^)  the  creditor  had  the  right  to  name  the  place*  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  this  rule  must  be  received  with 
considerable  qualification,  and  it  will  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  the  nature  and  use  of  the  article  to  be  delivered. 
The  creditor  cannot  be  permitted  to  appoint  an  unreason- 
able place,  and  one  so  remote  from  the  debtor,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  transportation  of  the  articles  might  exceed  the 
price  of  them.  If  the  place  intended  by  the  parties  can  be 
inferred,  the  creditor  has  no  right  to  appoint  a  difierent 
place.  But  if  no  place  of  performance  be  designated,  and 
none  can  be  clearly  inferred  firom  collateral  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  have  been  again  admitted,  that  ibe  creditor  may 
designate  a  reasonable  place  for  the  delivery  of  the  articles** 
Mr.  Chlpman^  lays  it  down  also  as  a  rule  of  the  common 
law,  well  understood  and  settled  in  Vermont,  that  if  a  note 
be  given  for  cattle,  grain,  or  other  portable  articles,  and  no 
place  of  payment  be  designated  in  the  note,  the  creditor's 
place  of  residence  at  the  time  the  note  is  given,  is  the  place 
of  payment  The  same  rule  is  declared  in  New- York,  when 
the  time,  bat  not  the  place  of  the  payment  of  the' port* 
able  article  is  fixed.^  If  the  articles  be  not  portable,  but 
ponderous  and  bulky,  then  Lord  Coke's  rule  prevails,  and 
the  debtor  must  seek  the  creditor,  or  get  him  to  name  a 
place;  and  if  no  place,  or  an  unreasonable  Que,  be  named, 
the  debtor  may  deliver  the  articles  at  a  place  which  circum- 
stances shall  show  to  be  suitable  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  presumptively  in  the  contemplation 


of  specific  articles,  the  obligor  most  go  before  the  day  of  payment 
to  the  obligee,  and  know  what  place  he  will  appoint  to  recMve 
them.  The  first  act  is  to  be  done  by  the  debtor,  and  if  he  omits  to 
do  it,  he  is  in  default* 

a  Currier  v.  Currier,  5  JV.  H,  Rep.  75. 

6  EsMoy  on  ike  Law  of  Contrach^for  the  Payment  ^  SpecjyU  Ar- 
HeUi,  25, 26. 

e  Goodwin  v.  Holbrook,  4  WendeWe  Rep,  377. 
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of  the  parties  i^hen  the  contract  was  made.«  There  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  betvreen  a 
tender  of  cnmbersome  goods,  and  those  which  are  portable ; 
and  the  same  removal  from  one  place  to  another  is  not 
equally  required  in  the  two  cases.^  There  is  another  class 
of  cases,  in  which  the  position  is  assumed,  that  if  the  par- 
ties have  not  designated  any  particular  place  of  delivery, 
it  is  to  be  at  the  debtor's  residence,  or  where  the  property 
was  at  the  time  of  the  contract ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  note 
payable  in  farm  produce,  without  mentioning  time  or  place, 
the  place  of  demand  and  delivery  is  held  to  be  at  the  debt- 
or's faf'm.*'  It  is  likewise  adjudged,  that  where  a  person, 
in  the  character  of  bailee,  promises  to  deliver  specific  goods 
on  demand,  though  the  demand  may  be  made  wherever  be 
may  be  at  the  time,  his  ofier  to  deliver  at  the  place  where 
the  property  is,  or  at  his  dwelling  house,  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, will  be  sufficient.<i 

If  the  debtor  makes  a  tender  of  specific  articles  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  according  to  contract,  and  the  credit- 
or does  not  come  to  receive  them,  or  refuses  to  accept  them, 
the  better  opinion  is,  that  the  debt  is  thereby  discharged.* 
If  the  debtor  be  sued,  he  may  plead  the  tender  and  re/usal, 
and  he  will  be  excused  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  from 
pleading  uncore  prist,  and  bringing  the  cumbersome  arti- 
cles into  court  ;^  and  it  is  not  like  the  case  of  a  tender  of 
money»  which  the  party  is  bound  to  keep  good,  and  on  a 
plea  of  tender  to  bnng  the  money  into  court.     The  creditor 


a  MUmy  on  ths  Law  of  ContracU,  for  the  Payment  of  Specific  Jir^ 
UcUi,  37. 

6  Stone  v.  Gilliam,  1  Show.  Rep^  149. 

c  Lobdell  v.  Uopkias,  5  CowenU  Rep,  514. 

d  Scott  V.  Crane,  1  Conn.  Rep,  255.    5  Ibid.  76.    Mason  v.  Briggv, 
16  Jtfoff.  Rep.  453.    Slingerland  v.  Morse,  8  Johns.  Rep.  474. 

e  C0.IM.  207.  a.    Pey toe's  case,  9  Co.  79.  a.    Bro.  tit.  TtnUe 
tempi  priii,  pi.  31.    Smith  v.  Loomis,  7  Conn,  Rep,  1 10.    Garrard  v. 
Zachariah,  1  StewarVt  Ah.  Reft,  272.    Thazton  v.  Edwarda,  Ibid. 
524. 
/  Bro.  ub.  tup. 
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is  entitled  to  the  moDey  at  all  eveDts,  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  plea;^  and  there  is  equal  reason  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  specific  articles  tendered.  But  in  Wdd 
V.  HcMejfy^  it  was  decided,  after  a  very  able  discussion,  that 
on  a  tender  and  refusal  of  specific  articles,  the  property  did 
not  pass  to  the  creditor.  This  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
declared  in  other  cases  f  and  the  weight  of  argument,  if  not 
of  authority,  and  the  analogies  of  the  law,  would  appear  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  a  valid  tender  of  specific  ar- 
tides,  the  debtor  is  not  only  discharged  from  his  contract, 
but  the  right  of  property  in  the  articles  tendered  passes  to 
the  creditor."*  The  debtor  may  abandon  the  goods  so  ten- 
dered ;  but  if  he  elects  to  retain  possession  of  the  goods,  it 
is  in  the  character  of  bailee  to  the  creditor,  and  at  his  risk 
and  expense.^ 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  mark  the  prominent  and  most 
practical  distinctions,  on  the  very  difiiisive  subject  of  the 
delivery  requisite  to  pass  the  title  to  goods,  or  to  take  the 
case  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  even 
in  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
select  those  leading  principles,  which  were  sufficient  to  carry 
as  safely  through  the  labyrinth  of  cases,  that  overwhelm 
and  oppress  this  branch  of  the  law. 


o  Le  Grew  v.  Cooke,  1  Bot.  if  Pull.  332. 

h  XJ^.H,  Rep.  295. 

c  Nicholas  v.  Whiting,  1  Roots  Rep.  448.  Rix  v.  Strong,  t  Rid. 
B5.    Slingerland  v.  Morse,  8  Johnt.  Rep.  474. 

d  Code  Mipoleon,  No.  1257.  Potkier,  TraiU  dee  Ohlig.  No.  545. 
Smith  V.  Loomis,  eupra^ 

e  Mr.  Chipmair,  in  the  able  essay  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, supposes  that  the  debtor  may  sell  the  goods  which  he  so  re- 
tains, if  they  be  perishable  articles,  and  he  will  be  accountable  for 
the  net  proceeds.  He  has  reasoned  well,  and  upon  sound  legal  prin- 
ciples, in  support  of  his  position,  that  on  the  tender  and  refusal  of 
specific  articles,  the  debt  is  discharged  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  title 
to  the  property  transferred  to  the  creditor  on  the  other. 
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VIIL  Of  ihe  memorandum  required  by  the  ttatuie  of 
frauds* 
The  statute  of  frauds,  of  29  Car.  IL  c.  3.,  declared, 
that  no  action  should  be  brought  to  charge  any  execator  or 
administrator,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  damages 
cot  of  his  own  estate  ;^  or  to  charge  the  defendant  upon 
any  special  promise  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default  or  mia- 
cairiage  of  another  person ;  or  to  charge  any  person,  upon 
any  agreement  made  npon  consideration  of  marriage,**  or 
upon  any  agreement  that  was  not  to  foe  performed  in  one 
year,  unless  there  was  some  memorandum  or  note  in  writing 
of  the  agreement,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his 
agent.  The  statute,  in  respect  to  the  memorandum,  ap- 
plied also  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  in  cases  where  there  was  no  delivery  and  ac- 
ceptance of  part,  or  payment  in  part,  or  something  in 
earnest  given.  This  statute  is  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
statute  laws  of  the  several  states  on  this  subject.  It  has 
been  frequently  re-enacted  in  New-Yorlc,  and  the  last  re- 
vision of  the  statute  law  of  the  state  has  not  changed  its 
force  or  construction,^  and  it  applies  equally  to  the  grant 
or  assignment  of  any  existing  trust  in  goods  and  things  in 
action,  as  well  as  to  lands.  The  signing  of  the  agreement 
by  one  party  only  is  sufficient,  provided  it  be  the  party 
sought  to  be  charged.  He  is  estopped  by  his  signature 
from  denying  that  the  contract  was  validly  executed,  though 
the  paper  be  not  signed  by  the  other  party,  who  sues  for  a 
performance.*!    It  is  sufficient,  likewise,  if  the  note  or  me- 


a  The  JVew-York  Revised  Slatuies,  voL  ih  113.  b.  1.,  have  improved 
upon  the  phraseology  of  the  English  statute,  by  adding,  or  to  pay  ike 
debts  of  the  testator  or  intestate  outqfku  oton  estate. 

b  This  did  not  apply  to  mutual  promises  to  marry.  Cook  v.  Baker, 
Str,  Rep,  34. ;  and  in  the  JVew-York  Revised  Statutes^  vol.  ii.  135.  s. 
£•(  this  exception  is  expressly  made. 

c  JV:  F.  Rensed  StaMes,  vol.  ii.  113.  s.  1.  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  135.  a.  S. 
Ibid,  vol.  ii.  136.  &  3.     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  137.  a.  2. 

d  Allen  ▼.  Bennet,  3  Tauni.  Rep,  169.    Lord  Manners,  in  2  BcUl 
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morandam  be  made  by  a  broker  employed  to  effect  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  instrament  is  liberally  constmed  without  a 
scrupalons  regard  to  forms.*  The  signature  may  be  with  a 
lead  pencil,  according  to  the  practice  in  cases. of  honied 
business.  The  mark  of  one  unable  to  write,  or  even  a 
printed  name,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  sufficient 
signature ;  and  if  the  name  be  inserted  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  have  the  effect  of  authenticating  the  instrument,  it 
is  immaterial  in  what  part  of  it  the  name  be  founds  The 
contract  must,  however,  be  stated  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, so  that  it  can  be  understood  from  the  writing  it- 
self, without  having  recourse  to  parol  proof.^  Unless  the 
essential  terms  of  the  sale  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
writing  itself,  or  by  a  reference  contained  in  it  to  son^e- 
tbing  else,  the  writing  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  statute ; 
and  if  the  agreement  be  thus  defective,  it  cannot  be  supplied 
by  parol  proof,  for  that  would  at  once  introduce  all  the 
mischiefs  which  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  was  in- 
tended to  prevent.** 


if  BeaUy,  370.  Sir  William  Grant,  in  3  Fet,  if  Beamti,  l^Z,  ,  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer,  in  2  Jac,  If  Walk.  426.  Flight  v.  Bolland,  4  Ru9^ 
ittVi  Rep.  428.  Ballard  v.  Walker,  3  Johns.  Com.  60.  Seton  ▼. 
Slade,  7  Vet,  265.  Clason  v.  Bailey,  14  John:  Rep.  487.  Douglas 
T.  Spears,  2  JVoU  if  Jd'Cord,  207. 

a  Goon  V.  Aflalo,  6  Bamw.  ^  CresM.  117. 

b  Stokes  V.  Moor,  1  Cox'e  Rep.  219.  Selby  v.  Selby,  3  MerwaU'e 
Rep.  2.  Ogiliue  V.  Fo^ambe,  3  lifid.  53.  Knight  v.  Cuckford,  1 
Eep.  JV*.  P.  Cr  190.  Saunderaon  v*  Jackson,  2  Boe.  4r  Pti//.  238. 
Schneider  V.  Morris,  2  J^auie  if  Selw.  286.  Clason  t.  Bailey,  14 
Johtu,  iZ«p.'^48'4.  Thornton  v.  Kempster,  6  Tuunt.  Rep.  786. 
Penniroan  v.  Hartshorn,  13  Jtfcvi.  Rep.  87.  v 

c  Bailey  &  Bogart  v.  Ogdens,  3  Johm.  Rep.  399.  Champion  v. 
Plommer,  4  Boe.  if  Pull.  252.  Elmore  t.  Kingscote,  5  Battw.  if 
Cre$s.  583.  If  a  bill  of  parcels  be  delivered  to,  and  accepted  by  the 
purthaser,  with  his  name  in  it,  from  the  eommission  merchant,  it  ii 
a- sufficient  memorandum  of  the  sale  of  the  goods  within  the  statute 
of  frauds.    Batturs  v.  Sellers,  5  Harr*  if  Jhhns.  117. 

d  Parkhurst  v.  Van  Cortlandt,  1  Johm.  Ch.  Rep.  280, 281.  Abeel 
▼•  Radclifiy  13  Johns.  Rep,  297.  It  was  held,  in  the  cases  of  Towen 
▼•  Osbornei  Sir.  Rep.  506.,  and  Clayton  v.  Andrews,  4  Burr.  Rep, 
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IX.  Of  9alei  of  goods,  as  off eded  hg  frauds 
Though  there  be  a  judgment  agaiostthe  vendor,  and  the 
purchaser  has  notice  of  it,  that  fact  will  not,  of  itself,  affect 
the  validity  of  the  sale  of  personal  property.     But  if  the 


2101.,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  to  be  thereq/Ur  produced 
by  tDork  and  labour,  was  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  which  only 
related  to  sales  where  the  delivery  was  to  be  immediate,  aad  the 
buyer  immediately  answerable.  In  the  one  case,  the  coach  was  tp 
be  afterwards  made,  and  in  the  other,  the  wheat  was  to  be  tbraahed ; 
and  as  the  article  contracted  to  be  sold  was  to  be  first  manufactured, 
or  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  the  contract  might  be  deemed  to  be  one 
for  work  and  labour  in  making  or  preparing  an  article  for  delivery. 
These  cases  have  been  since  somewhat  questioned,  and  the  latter 
went  quite  far  with  its  distinction.  It  seems  now  to  be  settledj  that 
the  statute  of  frauds  extends  to  executory  fis  well  as  to  executed 
contracts ;  and  that  if  the  article  sold  existed  at  the  time  in  nlido^ 
and  was  capable  of  delivery,  the  contract  is  within  the  statute  of 
frauds;  but  if  the  article  is  to  be  al^erwards  manufactured,  or  pre- 
pared by  work  and  labour  for  delivery,  the  contract  is  not  within 
the  statute.  Rondeau  v.  Wyatt,  %  H.  BladcM.Rep,  63.  Cooper  v. 
Elston,  7  Term  Rep.  14.  Bennett  v.  Hull,  10  Johns.  Rep.  364. 
Crookshank  v.  Burrell,  18  Ibid.  58.  Sewall  v.  Fitch,  8  Cowen'eRep. 
216.  These  latter  cases  admit  the  distinction  above  ettited  to  be 
well  settled,  and  that  it  goes  to  sustain  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
cisions in  Strange,  if  not  in  Burrow,  though  not  entirely  upon  the 
ground  assumed  in  them.  And  yet,  in  Garbutt  y.  Watson,  5  Barriw. 
tf  Aid.  613.,  the  decision  of  Clayton  v.  Andrews  is  strongly  and 
justly  shaken,  as  having  pushed  the  distinction  to  an  extreme  of  re- 
finement ;  and  though,  in  the  last  case,  the  sacks  of  fioi}f*Bold  were 
not  then  prepared,  but  were  to  be  got  ready  foj  demlS^v  rin  a  few 
weeks,  yet  the  sale  was  held  to  be  within  the  Btgiin^,  and  that 
though  the  fiour  was  not  ground  at  the  time,  it  was  sti8  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  not  for  work  and  labour  and  materials 
found.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  construction  of  such  a 
contract 

The  court  of  appeals,  in  Maryland,  in  Bichelberger  t.  M*Cauley, 
6  Harr.  if  Johns.  213.,  followed,  with  some  reluctance,  the  case  of 
Clayton  v.  Andrews,  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  to  be  extended  to 
cases  where  the  work  and  labour  to  be  done  might  be,  of  thelnselTes, 
considered  parts  of  the  contract.  The  English  statute  of  9  Oeo.  IV. 
e.  14.  y  entitled,  MAn  act  for  rendering  a  written  memorandum  ne- 
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purchaser,  knowing  of  the  judgment,  purchases,  with  the 
view  and  purpose  to  defeat  the  creditor's  execution,  it  is 
iniquitous  and  fraudulent,  notwithstanding  he  may  hav^ 
given  a  full  price,  for  it  is  assisting  the  debtor  to  injure  the 
creditor.  The  question  of  fraud  depends  upon  the  motive. 
The  purchase  must  be  bonajide,  aa  well  as  upon  a  valuable 
consideration.  This  rule  has  been  repeatedly  declared  and 
established.^  Whether  it  would  be  an  act  of  fraud  sufficient 
to  vacate  the  contract,  if  the  purchaser,  knowing  of  his  own 
insolvency,  and  utter  incapacity  to  make  payment,  but 
without  using  a»y  device  or  contrivance  to  deceive  the 
vendor,  purchases  goods  of  another,  who  is  ignorant  of  bis 
insolvency,  and  sells  them  under  the  belief  of  the  solvency 
as  well  as  good  faith  of  the  buyer,  is  a  question  which  was 


cessary  to  the  validity  of  certain  promises  and  engagements,**  hea 
provided  for  this  case,  by  declaring,  that  the  statute  of  frauds  of  29 
Car,  II.  c.  3.,  shall  extend  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  of 
the  value  of  ten  pounds  and  upwards,  notwithstanding  the  gooda 
may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  may  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  contract,  be  actually  made,  procured,  or  provided,  or 
fit,  or  ready  for  delivery,  or  seme  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  making 
or  completing  thereof,  or  rendering  the  same  fit  for  delivery.  It  waa 
,  said,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  at  Westminster  hall,  that  the 
statute  of  frauds,  of  29  Car,  II.,  had  not  been  explained  at  a  less 
expense  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  I  should  sup- 
pose, from  the  numerous  questions  and  decisions  which  have  since 
arisen  upt>n  it,  that  we  might  put  down  the  sum  at  a  million  and  up. 
wards.  How  hazardous  it  would  now  seem  to  be,  to  attempt  to  re- 
cast the  statute  in  new  language,  or  to  disturb  the  order  and  style  of 
its  composition,  considering  how  costly  its  judicial  liquidation  has 
been,  and  how  applicable  its  provisions  are  to  the  daily  contracts  and 
practical  afiairs  of  mankind.  It  has  been  affirmed,  in  England,  that 
every  line  of  it  was  worth  a  subsidy ;  and  uniform  experience  shows 
how  difficult  it  is,  by  i^ew  provisions,  to  meet  every  contingency,  and 
silence  the  tone  of  sharp,  piercing  criticism,  and  the  restless  and 
reckless  spirit  of  litigation. 

a  Lord  Mansfield,  1  Burr.  Rep.  474.  Cowp.  B^.  434.  Dalian, 
Ch.  J.,  8  Taunt,  Rep,  678.  Beals  v.  Guernsey,  8  Johns.  Rep.  446, 
Duncan,  J.,  7  Serg.  if  Rawle,  89. 
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raised,  but  left  andecided,  in  Canyers  v.  Emns.*^  It  bai 
been  since  decidedin  another  case,^  that  the  mere  insolven- 
cy of  the  vendee,  and  the  liability  of  the  goods  to  imaoediate 
attachment  by  his  creditors,  though  well  known  to  himself 
and.  not  disclosed  to  the  vendor,  would  not,  of  itself,  avoid 
the  sale.  In  that  case,  there  was  no  false  assertion,  or 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  deceit  practised,  or  concert, 
or  secret  agreement,  with  any  other  person,  and  there  was 
no  direct  evidence  that  the  vendee  knew  at  the  time  that  he 
was  insolvent.  The  decision  was  put  upon  the  ground  that 
the  credit  was  in  fact  obtained  without  any  fraudulent  in- 
tent, and  the  validity  of  the  sale  would  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  question,  whether  there  was  fraud  in  fact.* 
>  If  the  vendee  discovers  that  he  is  insolvent,. and  that  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  pay  for  the  goods,  the  courts  have  al- 
lowed him  to  rescind  the  contract,  and  return  the  goods  to 
the  seller,  with  his  assent,  provided  he  did  it  before  the  con- 
tract was  consummated  by  an  absolute  delivery  and  accept- 
ance, and  provided  it  was  done  in  good  faith,  and  not  with 
the  colourable  design  of  favouring  a  particular  creditor. 
He  cannot  rescind  the  contract  after  the  transit  has  ceased, 
and  the  goods  have  been  actually  received  into  his  pos- 
session, and  the  rights  of  other  creditors  have  attached.<< 


a  2  Maton's  Rep,  236. 

h  Cross  V.  Peters,  1  Qreenlenf^t  Rep.  376. 

c  In  the  jurifprudence  of  some  parts  of  continental  Europe,  it  xa 
admitted  that  theie  exists  a  presumption  jurtM  et  dejurt  of  fraod,  if 
the  bayer  becomes  insolvent  within  a  few  days  (and  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  been  fixed  at  three)  after  receivings  the  goods.  Voet^  Com, 
ad  Pand,  6.  1.  14.,  cites  several  authorities  in  support  of  this  rule. 
In  1736,  it  was  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the  law  of  Scotland, 
as  a  rule,  that  the  cessiofori,  within  three  days  after  the  purchase, 
should  be  rejceived  as  evidence  per  st  of  fraud ;  but  such  a  strict  and 
precise  test  was  finally  rejected,  in  1788,  in  the  case  of  Allan  Sl 
Stewart  v.  The  Creditors  of  Stein,  1  BeWg  Com,  244^248. 

d  Barnes  v.  Freeland,  6  Term  Rep,  80.  Richardson  v.  Goss,  3 
Bo$.  ^  Pull.  119.  Neate  v.  Ball,  2  EtuVi  Rep.  1 17.  Dixon  t.  Bald- 
win, SlHd,  175.  Salte  v.  Field,  5  Term  Rep.  211.  In  Neate  ▼. 
Ball,  Lord  Kenyon  said,  it  was  much  to  be  wished,  that  where  goods 
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On  tbe  subject  of  fraudulent  sales,  another,  and  a  very 
vexatious  question  has  arisen,  as  to  the  legal  consequence 
and  effect  of  an  agreement  between  tbe  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  that  possession  was  not  to  accompany  and  fol- 
low the  bill  of  sale  of  the  goods.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  evidence  of  fraud ;  but  the  great  point  has  been,  whe- 
ther the  fraud  which  was  to  be  inferred  in  such  a  case,  was 
an  inference  of  law  to  be  drawn  by  the  court,  and  resulting 
inevitably  from  the  fact,  or  whether  the  fact  was  only  evi* 
dence  of  fraud  to  be  drawn  by  the  jury,  and  susceptible  of 
explanation.  The  history  and  diversity  of  the  decisions  on 
this  subject  form  a  curious  and  instructive  portion  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

By  the  English  statutes  of  3  Hen.  VII.  and  13  Eliz.  c. 
5»,  which  have  been  re-enacted  in  New-York,*  and  the  es- 
sential provisions  of  which  have  been  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  all  conveyances  of  goods  and 
chattels  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  person  conveying  them,  or 
made  to  delay,  hinder,  or  defraud  creditors,  are  declared  to 
be  void  ;  and  it  is  every  where  admitted,^  that  the  statutes 
of  fraud  of  13  and  27  Eliz.  were  declaratory  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  ;  and  the  decisions  of  the  English 
courts  are,  therefore,  applicable  to  questions  of  constructive 
fraud  arising  in  this  country. 

Twyne^s  C€ue,^  which  arose  in  the  star  chamber  in  the  44th 
EUz.  is  the  basis  of  the  decisions  on  the  question  of  fraud 
arising  from  possession  being  retained  by  the  vendor. 

Among  other  indicia  of  fraud  upon  which  the  court  re- 


continued  in  bulk,  and  discernible  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
trader's  property,  at  the  time  of  bankruptcy,  that  they  could  be  re- 
turned to  the  original  owners  who  had  received  no  compensation  for 
them,  but  that  it-  could  not  be  done  without  breaking  in  upon  the 
whole  system  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

a  Vide  n^ra,  lee.  38. 

h  Lord  Mansfield,  Cowp.  Rep,  434.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  1  CranchU 
Rep.  316.  Robertson  v.  Ewell,  3  Jdunf,  Rq).  1.  Story,  J.,  1  Qall. 
Rep.  4S3. 

c  3  Co.  U7. 
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lied,  and  adjudged  the  deed  fraadalent  iu  that  case,  a  pro- 
minent one  was,  that  the  vendor,  after  a  bill  of  sale  of  chat- 
tels for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  acreditor,  continued  in 
possession,  and  exercised  acts  of  ownership  over  the  goods. 
Afterwards,  in  Stone  v.  Gruhkam^^  upon  a  bill  of  sale  of 
chattels,  being  a  lease  for  years,  the  vendor  continued  in 
possession,  but  as  the  conveyance  was  only  conditional 
upon  payment  of  money,  it  was  held,  that  the  possession 
did  not  avoid  the  sale,  as.  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  the  ven- 
dee was  not  to  have  possession  until  he  had  performed  the 
condition.  The  rule  was  explicitly  declared  in  Skeppard^s 
ToHchsiane^  in  the  time  of  James  1.,  that  if  a  debtor  se^ 
cretly  made  a  general  deed  of  his  goods  to  one  creditor, 
andcontinued.theuseand  occupation  of  the  goods  as  his 
own,  tjbe  deed  was  fraudulent  and  void  against  a  subsequent 
judgment  and  execution  creditor,  notwithstanding  the  deed 
was  made  upon  good  consideration.^  Again,  in  Bucknal  v. 
Raiiiou^^  a  bill  of  sale  of  goods  was  given  by  way  of  secu- 
rity or  pledge  for  money  lent,  and  a  trust  in  the  vendor  to 
keep  the  goods,  and  sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  vendee, 
appeared  on  |be  face  of  the  d^d ;  and  for  that  reason  it 
waf  held  by  the  lord  chancellor  not  to  be  fraudulent.  One 
of  the  counsel  in  that  case  observedi  that  it  bad  been  ruled 
forty  times  iu  his  experience  at  Guildhall,  that  if  a  man  sells 
goods,  and  still  continues  in  possession  as  visible  owner  of 
them;  the  sale  was  fraudulent  and  void  as  to  creditors.  The 
case  of  a  mortgage  of  goods  was  afterwards  held,  in  RyM 
V.  Rotclegf^  not  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  re- 
cognised in  the  Jfprmer  cases.  It  was  declared  by  very 
strpng[authority  in  that  case,  that  a  mortgagee  of  goods,  per- 
mitting the  mortgagor  to  keep  possession,  had  ^^no  specific 
lien  against  general  assignees  under  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  he  was  understood  to  confide  in  the  personal 
credit  of  the  vendor,   and  not  in   any  security.     Though 


a  2  BulH.  Rep,  225.  c  Prec.  in  Ch.  285. 

6  Shep.  Touch.  66.  d  1  Fei.  348.     1  Mk.  Rep,  165. 
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that  case  was  decided  upon  the  bankrupt  act  of  21  James  I., 
and  not  upon  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth^  the  reasoning  of  the 
court  relative  to  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  con- 
ditional sales  or  mortgages,  was  founded  on  general  princi- 
ples applicable  to  every  case.  It  was  the  doctrinle  of  the 
case,  that  in  a  mortgage  of  goods  the  mortgagee  takes  pos- 
session; and  that  there  was  no  reason,  unless  in  very  special 
cases,  why  an  absolute  or  conditional  vendee  of  goods 
should  leave  them  with  the  vendor,  unless  to  procure  a  col- 
lusive credit*  Tliere  was  no  distinction,  it  was  admitted, 
under  the  13£/»z.,  between  conditional  and  absolute  sales 
of  goods,  provided  they  weire  fraudulent ;  and  continuance 
in  possession  by  the  mortgagor  was  fraudulent  at  common 
law,  and  void  by  the  statutes  o( Elizabeth. 

The  doctrine  of  that  case  was  powerfully  sustained  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  fVorseley  v.  Demattos  fy  Slader^  That 
case  arose  under  the  bankrupt  act  of  21  James  I.,  and  it 
was  held  by  the  K.  B.,  that  a  mortgage  of  goods,  with  pos- 
session retained  by  the  mortgagor,  was  fraudulent  in  law, 
equally  as  it  would  be  upon  an  absolute  sale.  To  give  a 
creditor  priority  by  such  a  mortgage,  when  the  mortgagor 
is  allowed  to  appear  and  act  as  owner,  is  enabling  him  to  im- 
pose upon  mankind  by  false  appearances ;  for  where  pos- 
session is  not  delivered,  goods  may  be  mortgaged  a  hundred 
times  over,  and  open  a  plentiful  source  of  deceit  But  in 
Cadogan  v.  Kennet^^  where  household  goods,  by  settlement 
before  marriage,  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  and  of 
the  wife's  marriage  portion,  were  conveyed  to  trustees  in 
trust  for  the  settler  for  life,  remainder  to  his  wife  for  life,  and 
remainder  to  the  sons  of  the  marriage,  it  was  held,  that 
those  goods  were  protected  from  execution  in  favour  of  a 
creditor  existing  at  the  time  of  the  settlement|  though  the 
grantor  continued  in  possession  of  the  goods.  The  trans- 
action was  fair  and  honest  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  was  part 
of  the  trust  that  the  goods  should  continue  in  the  house. 


a  1  Burr.  Rep,  467.  b  Cowp.  Rep,  432. 
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Other  tubtequent  cases  have  established  the  rale,  that  the 
wife's  goods  may,  before  marriage,  be  conveyed  to  trustees 
with  her  husband's  assent,  for  her  use  during  coverture,  and 
such  property  will  not  be  liable  to  his  debts.^     Again,    in 
Edwards  v.  Harben^^  the  K.  B.  laid  down  the  principle  em- 
phatically, that  if  the  vendee  took  an  absolute  bill  of  sale 
to  take  effect  immediately  by  the  face  of  it,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  goods  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  such  an  absolute  conveyance,  without  the  posses- 
sion, wi^  such  a  circumstance  per  se  as  made  the  transaction 
fraudulent  in  point  of  law.     It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
if  the  want  of  immediate  possession  be  consistent  with  the 
deied,  as  it  was  in  Bucknal  v.  Roisiani  and  Lord  Cadogan  v. 
Kenneif  and  as  it  is  if  the  deed  be  conditional,  and  the  ven- 
dee is  not  to  have  possession  until  he  has  performed  the 
condition,  the  sale  was  not  fraudulent,  for  there  the  posses- 
sion accompanied  and  followed  the  deed  within  the  meaning 
of  the  rule. 

After  the  English  rule  on  this  subject  had  been  thus  dis- 
cussed, declared  and  settled,  it  was  repeatedly  held,  that 
an  absolute  bill  of  sale  of  chattels,  unaccompanied  with 
possession,  was  fraudulent  in  law,  and  void  as  against  ere- 
ditors.^  The  change  of  possession  was  required  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  exclusive,  and  not  concurrently  with  the  as- 
signor* 'But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many  ex- 
ceptions taken,  and  many  qualifications  annexed  to  the  ge- 
neral role ;  and  it  has  become  difficult  to  determine  when 
the  circumstance  of  possession  not  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing the  deed,  he  per  se  a  fraud  in  the  English  law,  or 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud,  resting  upon  the  facts 
to  be  disclosed  at  the  trial.  It  certainly  is  not  any  thing 
more,  if  the  purchaser  was  not  a  creditor  at  the  time,  and 


a  HsMlinton  v.  Gill,  24  Oeo.  III.  3  T^grtn  Rep,  6S0.  n.  Jannan 
V.  Woolloton,3/6u/.  618. 

b  t  Ibid.  587. 

e  Pa^t  ▼.  Perchsrd,  1  Etp.  JV.  P.  Rep.  205.  Wordall  v.  Smitii, 
1  Camp6.  JV.  P.  Rep.  332. 
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the  goods  were  under  execution,  a.nd  the  transaction  noto- 
rious, and  not,  in  point  of  fact,  either  clandestine  or  fraudu- 
lent. 

In  Kidd  V.  Rawlin$on^^  goods  were  purchased  on  execu- 
tion by  a  stranger,  and  left  in  possession  of  the  debtor  for 
a  temporary,  and  honest  and  humane  purpose,  and  as  the 
parties  did  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor. 
Lord  Eldon,  as  Cb.  J.  of  the  C.  B.,  held,  that  the  title  was 
in  the  vendee.  He  admitted,  that  a  bill  of  sale  of  goods 
might  be  taken  as  security  on  a.  loan  of  money,  and  the 
goods  fairly  and  safely  left  with  the  debtor.  The  decision 
in  this  case  was  conformable  to  one  made  by  Lord  Holt 
under  similar  circumstances  ;b  and  Lord  Eldon,  many  years 
afterwards,  when  lord  chancellor,^  adhered  to  the  same 
doctrine,  and  declared,  that  possession  of  chattels  by  the 
vendor  was  only  prima  fade  evidence  of  fraud.  If  the  pro- 
perty cannot  be  reached  by  bankruptcy,  and  the  possession 
be  according  to  the  deed  which  creates  the  title,  and  the 
title  be  publicly  created,  it  is  not  fraudulent.  Other  cases 
have  protected  the  purchaser  of  goods  seized  on  execution, 
(and  whether  the  purchase  was  from  the  sheriff  or  the  de- 
fendant seemed  to  be  immaterial,)  from  subsequent  execu- 
tions, though  the  goods  were  suffered  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  transac- 
tion was  necessarily  notorious  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  the  execution  notice  to  the  world ;  and  the  cases  being 
free  from  fraud  in  fact,  were,  under  those  circumstances, 
free  from  the  inference  of  fraud  in  law.^  The  question  of 
fraud  in  such  cases  is  declared  to  be  a  question  of  fact  for 
the  jury.  The  purchaser  of  goods  sold  at  auction,  by  trus- 
tees, under  an  assignment  by  an  insolvent  debtor,  is  also 
protected,  though  he  leave  the  goods  in  the  possession  of 


a  2  Bo$.  If  Pull.  69. 
6  Cole  V.  Davies,  1  Lord  Raym»  724., 
c  Lady  Arundell  v.  Pbippe,  10  Fet.  145. 

d  Watkins  v.  fiirch,  4  Taunt.  Rep.  823.     Joseph  v.  Ingram >  3  i5u(L 
338.    Latimer  v.  Batson,  4  Bamw.  ^  Crest.  652. 
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the  prior  owner,  provided  it  be  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  foood 
by  a  joryi  that  the  assignment  was  not  made  with  a  frandti- 
lent  intent,  and  that  the  sale  was  notorions.* 

So,  a  person  may  lend  his  goods  for  another's  ose,  and, 
except  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  under  the  statute  of  21  JamcB 
I.,  they  will  be  protected  from  the  creditors  of  the  person  for 
whose  use  they  were  supplied*^    In  Steward  y.  Lombe,*  sa 
late  as  1820,  the  court  of  C.  B.  even  questioned  very 
strongly  the  general  doctrine  in  Edwards  v.  Harbenj  that 
actual  possession  was  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  in 
a  chattel,  and  the  authority  of  the  case  itself  was  shaken. 
The  conclusion  from  the  more  recent  English  cases  would 
seem  to  be,  that  though  a  continuance  in  possession  by  the 
vendor  or  mortgagor  be  prima  facie  a  badge  of  fraud,  if 
the  chattels  sold  or  mortgaged  be  transferable  from  hand  to 
hand;  yet  the  presumption  of  fraud  arising  from  that  cir^ 
cumstance  may  be  rebutted  by  explanations  showing  the 
transaction  to  be  fair  and  honest,  and  giving  a  reasonable 
account  of  the  retention  of  the  possession.     The  question 
of  fraud  arising  in  such  cases,  is  not  an  absolute  inference 
of  law,  but  one  of  fact  for  a  jury;   and  if  the  personal 
chattels  savour  of  the  realty,  as,  for  instance,  the  engines, 
utensils  and  machinery  belonging  to  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, no  presumption  of  fraud  will  arise  from  the 
want  of  delivery. <* 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  still  more  unsettled  in  this 
country  than  it  is  in  England. 

a  Leonard  v.  Baker,  t  J^aule  if  Setuj.  251. 

b  Dawson  v.  Wood,  3  Taunt,  Rep,  256. 

e  1  Brod.  Sf  Bing.  506. 

d  Eastwood  v.  Brown,  Ryan  ^  Jlfoody,312.  Woodermanv.  BaU 
dock,  8  TawU.  Rep,  676.  Jezeph  v.  Ingram,  Ibid.  838.  Reed  ▼. 
Blades,  5  ibid,  212.  Hofiinan  v.  Pitt,  5  Etp,  JT.  P.  Rep.  22.  Arm- 
strong V.  Baldock,  1  Oow's  JV.  P.  Rep.  33.  Storer  v.  Hunter,  3 
Bamw.  if  Cress.  368.  On  the  other  hand,  where  goods  were  seized 
on/.  fa.y  and  not  sold  by  direction  of  the  plaintiff,  but  left  under  the 
control  of  the  defendant  from  March  to  November,  the  execationand 
levy  were  deemed  fraudulent,  and  the  goods  >vere  held  to  be  liable 
to  a  subsequent  Ji.  fa.     Lovick  v.  Crowder,  8  Bamw.  if  Cress.  13J. 
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In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  the  doctrine 
in  Edwards  v.  Harben  has  been  explicitly  and  fully  adopt- 
ed; and  it  is  declared,  that  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  is  itself  a 
fraud  in  law,  unless  possession  accompanies  and  follows  the 
deed.*  This  decision,  of  course,  leaves  open  for  discussion 
the  distinction  taken  in  that  case  between  a  bill  of  sale 
absolute,  and  one  conditional  upon  its  face,  and  also  the 
conclusions  in  the  other  cases  where  the  continuance  of 
possession  in  the  vendor  is  consistent  with  the  deed.  The 
principle  of  the  decision  at  Washington  has  been  adopted 
in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  may  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  settled  principle  in  federal  jurisprudence* 
In  pursuance  of  the  rule,  if  property  be  abroad,  and  incapa- 
ble of  actual  delivery  at  the  time,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
at  sea,  the  possession  must  be  assumed  as  soon  as  possible 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port.** 

In  Virginia,  the  same  principle  has  been  directly  and  re- 
peatedly adjudged  to  be  well  settled;  audit  is  declared, 
that  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  of  personal  property,  with  pos- 
session continuing  in  the  vendor,  is  fraudulent  per  se  as  to 
creditors,  without  other  evidence  of  fraud,  or  being  con- 
nected with  other  circumstances.®    In  South  Carolina,  the 


a  Hamilton  v.  Russell,  1  Craneh*»  Rep.  309. 

b  United  States  v.  Conyngham,  4  Doll.  Rep.'^SS.    Meeker  ▼.  Wil- 
son,  1  Oall.  Rep.  419.    Mair  v.  Glennie,  4  Maule  if  Selv.  240. 

c  Alexander  v.  Deneale,  2  Munf.Rep.  341.  Robertson  y.  fi well, 
9  Ibid.  I.  In  Loud  v.  Jeffries,  5  Randolph^ e Rep.  211.,  the  rule  was 
somewhat  qualified ;  and  it  was  held,  that  when  the  grantor  of  per- 
sonal property  remains  in  possession  after  an  absolute  conveyance, 
the  conveyance  is  prima faeU  fraudulent ;  but  such  possession  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  fraud  barring  every  explanation.  It  will  lay 
with  the  purchaser  to  explain  and  rebut  the  presumption  of  fraud;  as 
if  a  slave  be  purchased,  and  not  taken  away  in  several  months,  it 
may  be  shown  that  he  was  too  sick  to  be  removed ;  or  if  a  horse  be 
purchased,  and  to  be  sent  for  the  next  day,  a  levy,  upon  him  in  the 
intermediate  time  upon  execution  against  the  seller,  it  was  supposed, 
would  hardly  be  sustained.  In  Clayton  v.  Anthony,  6  Randolph* e 
Rep.  285.,  Judge  Green  elaborately  investigates  the  doctrine,  and 
ably  sustains  the  rule  establiihed  by  the  previous  authorities. 
Vol.  II.  66  ^        . 
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tame  doctrine  was  alluded  to,  as  being  founded  on  the  better 
authority  ;*  and  in  one  case  in  equity^  it  was  decided,  that  if 
possession  did  not  accompany  a  bill  of  sale  of  chattels 
which  was  not  recorded,  it  was  void  as  to  creditors,  tbou^ 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fairness  of  the  transaction.     A<^ 
terwards,  in  the  constitutional  court,  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  law  in  Edwards  v.  Harben  was  declared  by  all  the 
judges  to  be  a  settled  rule.c   In  Tennessee,  also,  the  doctrine 
of  the  English  law,  as  stated  in  Edwards  v.  Harben^  is 
clearly  asserted.^^     So,  in  Kentucky,  the  same  principle, 
under  the  modifications  it  has  subsequently  undergone  ia 
England,  seems  to  have  been  adopted ;  for  after  an  abso- 
lute bill  of  sale,  if  the  property  remains  in  the  possession  of 
the  vendor,  it  is  held  to  be  fraudulent,  and  evidence  of  a  fair 
intent  is  inadmissible;  and  yet,  when  such  possession  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  sale,  the  fraud  becomes  a  matter  of  fact 
for  a  jury.« 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  English  doctrine  is  adopted  and  fol* 
lowed  in  its  fullest  extent*  The  general  principle  is  expli- 
citly and  emphatically  recognised,  that  on  an  absolute  sale 
or  assignment  of  chattels,  possession  must  accompany  and 
follow  the  deed,  and  vest  exclusively  in  the  vendee,  or  it  is 
fraudulent  in  law,  though  there  be  no  fraud  in  fact.  As  be- 
tween the  vendor  and  vendee,  the  property  will  belong  to 
the  vendee ;  but  if  the  vendor  sells  and  delivers  it  to  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  without  notice,  the  purchaser  will  hold 
against  the  original  vendee/  As  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  it  is  admitted,  that  goods  may,  after  they  have 
been  levied  upon,  or  aAer  a  fair  purchase  of  them  at  a  sale 


a  Croft  v.  Arthur,  3  Eq.  Rep.  S.  C  2^9. 

h  De  Bardeleben  v.  Beekman,  1  IbidL  346. 

c  Kennedy  v.  Ross,  2  OmtU  Rep,  S.  C.  125.  Hudnal  v.  Wilder, 
4  Jd'Cord's  Rep.  294.  S.  P. 

d  Ragan  v.  Kennedy,  1  Tenn,  Rep.  91. 

€  Baylor  v.  Smithers,  1  LUielVs  Rep,  112. 

/  Dawea  v.  Cope,  4  Binney^s  Rep.  258.  Babb  t.  Clemson,  10  Serg. 
Sf  RautU,  419.  Shaw  v.  Ltvy,  17  Ihid.  99.  Hower  v.  Geeeman, 
i6iJ.  251. 
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on  execation,  be  safely  left  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, without  a  necessary  inference  of  fraud ;  though  the  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  a  levy  merely,  was  afterwards  re- 
stricted to  household  furniture.*  Delivery  of  the  goods  is 
held  to  be  as  requisite  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  of  goods, 
as  of  an  absolute  sale  of  goods  under  the  statutes  of  13 
and  27  Eliz. ;  and  merely  stating  on  the  face  of  the  deed, 
that  possession  was  to  be  retained,  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
of  goods;  and  the  transaction  has  been  adjudged  to  be 
fraudulent  per  ««,  and  void  against  a  subsequent  bona  fide 
purchaser  without  notice.^  The  just  policy  and  legal  solidity 
of  the  rule  that  holds  all  suc|k|deeds  of  chattels  fraudulent  in 
law,  were  asserted  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  last  alluded, 
with  distinguished  ability  and  effect.  The  retention  of  pos- 
session must  not  only  be  part  of  the  contract,  but  it  must 
appear  to  be  for  a  purpose,  fair,  honest  and  necessary,  or 
conducive  to  some  fair  object  in  view.  Appearances  must 
not  only  agree  with  the  real  state  of  things,  but  the  real  state 
of  things  must  be  honest  and  consistent  with  public  policy* 
Such  were  the  cases  of  Bucknel  v.  RoystoUj  and  Cadogan  v. 
Kennet.  But  where  the  motive  of  the  sale  is  the  security  of 
the  vendee,  and  the  vendor  is  permitted  to  retain  the  visible 
ownership  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties,  it  is  a  fraud, 
though  the  arrangement  be  inserted  in  the  deed  or  mortgage. 
The  policy  of  the  law  will  not  permit  the  owner  of  personal 
property  to  create  an  interest  in  another,  either  by  mortgage 
or  absolute  sale,  and  still  continue  to  be  the  visible  owner. 
The  law  will  not  stay  to  inquire  whether  there  was  actual 
fraud  or  not,  and  will  infer  it  at  all  events ;  for  it  is  against 
sound  policy  to  suffer  the  vendor  to  remaui  in  possession, 
whether  an  agreement  to  that  effect  be  or  be  not  expressed 
in  the  deed.  It  necessarily  creates  a  secret  incumbrance  as 
to  personal  property,  when,  to  the  world,  the  vendor  or 


a  Levy  v.  Wallis,  4  DaU,  Rtp.  167.    Waters  v.  M'Cleilaa, 
IM.  toe.    Chancellor  v.  Phillips,  ilrid.  tlS, 
h  Clow  v»  Woods,  6  Smrg.  V  JUuiZi,  t76. 
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mortgagor  appears  to  b^the  owner,  and  be  gains  credit  as 
sucb,  and  is  enabled  to  practise  deceit  upon  mankind.  If  the 
possession  be  withheld  pursuant  to  the  terms .  of  the  agree- 
ment, some  good  reason  for  it,  beyond  the  convenience  of 
the  parties,  must  appear;  and  thejparties'must  leave  nothing 
unperformed  within  their  power,  to  secure  third  persons  from 
the  consequences  of  the  apparent  ownership  of  the  vendor. 
If  it  be  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  articles  undergoing  a  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  to  be  delivered  when  finished,  or  of 
various  other  goods  and  chattels,  and  possession  can  pro- 
perly be  retainecl,  there  ought  to  be  a  specific  inventory 
of  the  articles,  so  as  to  apprize  creditors  of  what  the  con- 
veyance,.covered,  and  to  prevent  the  vendor  from  chang- 
ing and  covering  property  t9uny  extent  by  dexterity  and 
fraud. 

The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  have  regretted,  that 
even  in  the  excepted  case  of  household  furniture,  the  goods 
seized  on  execution  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  defend- 
ants. This  was  contrary  to  the  common  law,  which  would 
not  endure  the  levying  on  goods  only  as  a  security,^  and 
wisely  gave  a  subsequent  execution  creditor  the  preference, 
if  goods  levied  on  by  execution  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  defendant.  The  exception  of  household 
furniture  has  notoriously  occasioned  collusion  and  fraud, 
and  been  productive  of  gross  abuse.  The  levy  was  a  very 
imperfect  notice  to  third  persons.^ 


a  Bradley  v.  Wyndam,  1  Wili,  Rep.  44* 

b  Cowden  v.  Brady,  8  Serg,  if  Rawle,  510.  Dean  y.  Patton,  13 
Ibid.  345.  In  Barnes  v.  Bittington,  1  Woih.  Cir.  Rep.  38.,  Judga. 
Washington  held,  that  household  furniture  did  not  properly  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  if  goods  be  levied  on  under  a^ 
/cL,  and  left  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant  for  any  length  of  time, 
no  lien  attached  by  the  levy,  as  against  subsequent  executions  or 
purchasers.  The  rule,  as  it  was  afterwards  declared,  in  Berry  v. 
Smith,  3  IHd.  60.,  does  not  require  the  officer  to  remove  the  goods 
or  sell  them  immediately ^  provided  he  does  it  in  a  reasonable  time^ 
And  does  not  leave  the  debtor  in  the  mean  time  with  the  power  te 
ileal  with  the  property  as  owner. 
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The  same  doctrine  has  been  declared  to  be  the  law  in 
New- Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  'Delivery  of  pos- 
session, in  the  case  of  a  sale  or  mortgage  of  chattels,  is  held  to 
be  necessary  whenever  it  be  practicable  ;  and  to  permit  the 
goods  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  vendor,  is  declared  to 
be  an  extraordinary  exception  to  the  usual  course  of  dealing,  • 
and  requires  a  satisfactory  explanation.  There  must  be  an 
actual  and  not  a  colourable  change  of  possession.  The 
leading  decisions,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  in  favour 
of  the  legal  inference  of  fraud  in  such  cases,  are  referred 
to,  and  the  conclusion  adopted,  that  on  a  sale  or  mortgage 
of  goods,  an  agreement,  either  in  or  out  of  the,  deed,  that 
the  vendor  may  keep  possession,  is,  except  in  special  cases 
and  for  special  reasons,  to  be  shown  to  and  approved  by 
the  court,  fraudulent  and  void,  equally  against  credito^ri 
and  bona  fide  purchasers.^ 


a  Chumar  v.  Wood,  1  RalHed'9  Rep.  155.  Patten  v.  Smith,  5 
Gmn.  Rep,  196.  In  Vermont,  it  was  held,  that  in  ofdioary  cases  of 
sales  of  personal  property,  if  tbe  vendor  retains  possession,  the  sale  ig 
fraudulent  and  void  as  to  creditors*  B<mafidt  sales  by  sheriff  were 
deemed  an  exception.  Boardman  v.  Keeler,  1  Aiken^'s  Vw*  Rep, 
158.  Mottv.  M'Niel,  1  i6W..162.  In  Weeks  v.  Wood,  2  Ibid. 
64.,  the  same  conclusion  was  adopted,  after  a  full  review  of  the 
authorities  on  each  side  of  the  questipu;  and  it  was  declared,  that  in 
the  sale  of  chattels,  if  the  conveyance  be  absolute,  the  want  of  a 
change  of  possession  was  not  merely  j:>nma  facU  evidence  of  fraud, 
but  a  circumstance  per^e  which  rendered  the  transaction  fraudulent 
and  void;  and  no* stipulation  in  the  contract^  that  the  vendor  should 
retain  possession,  would  take  the  case  out  of  the  -rule,  if,  from  the 
furfure  of  the  trantaction^  the  sale  was  absolute,  and  possession  could 
accompany  it.  So,  again,  in  Fletcher  v.  Howard,  2  Aiken' $  Ver,  Rep» 
115.,  it  was  decided  to  be  essential  to  a  pledge,  as  well  as  to  a  sale 
of  personal  chattels,  that  it  be  accompanied  with  delivery  of  posses- 
■ipn  as  against  third  persons;  and  that  if  the  pawnee  takes  a  delivery, 
and  yet  immediately  redelivers  the  thing  pledged  to  the  former 
owner,  6t  permits  it  to  go  back  into  his  possession,  the  special  pro- 
perty created  by  the  bailment  is  determined  and  gone.  The  same 
doctrine  was  followed  out{in  Beattie  v.  Robin,  2  VermoiU  Rep,  131. ; 
and  it  was  declared,  that  unless  a  purchase  be  followed  by  a  vidUa, 
change  of  possession,  the  property  will  continue  liable  to  tht  crediton 
ofthtvendon 
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Id  the  American  decisions,  the  stern  conclusions  of  the 
doctrine,  that  fraud  in  the  given  case  is  an  inference  of  lavr, 
are  asserted  in  this  country,  not  only  in  a  tone  equally  ex- 
plicit and  decided  as  in  the  English  cases  in  the  age  of 
Mansfield  and  Buller,  but  with  much  greater  precision  and 
more  powerful  and  convincing  argument.  There  is  ano- 
ther series  of  decisions,  however,  which  have,  under  equal 
sanction,  established  a  more  lax  and  popular  doctrine. 

In  North  Carolina  it  is  held,  that  whether  a  deed  be 
fraudulent  or  otherwise,  from  the  want  of  possession  in  the 
vendee,  or  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  c. 
5.,  was  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  law.^  The  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  in  a  recent  case,^  carried  the  relaxa-  - 
tion  of  the  English  rule  to  a  very  great  extent.  A  bill 
of  sale  of  a  horse  was  absolute  on  its  face,  but  taken  as 
a  security  for  a  debt,  and  possession  was  left  with  the  ven- 
dor. The  property,  after  being  kept  by  the  debtor  for  six 
years,  was  seiiedon  execution  by  another  creditor;  and  the 
court  decided,  that  such  a  transaction  was  only  presump- 
tive evidence  of  fraud  for  a  jury;  and  as  they  had  found 
BO  fraud  in  the  fact,  the  verdict  was  sustained-^* 

In  New- York,  the  current  language  of  the  court  original- 
ly was,^  that  the   non-delivery  of  goods  at    the   time   of 
the  sale  or  mortgage,  was  only  prima  facie  evidence  of 
fraud,  and  a  circumstance  which  admitted  of  explanation. 
But  in  Sturtevant  v.  Ballard^^  the  subject  received  a  more 


a  Vick  V.  Kegs,  2  Haywood's  Rep,  126.  Falkner  v.  Perkins,  Ibid* 
««4.  Smith  V.  Niel,  1  HawkM,  Rep.  341.  Trotter  v.  Howard,  Ibid. 
320. 

h  Howell  V.  Elliott,  1826,  1  Badg.  *  Dett,  76. 

c  In  1830,  provision  was  made  by  law,  in  North  Carolina,  for  the 
registry  of  deeds  of  trust  or  mortgages  of  chattels;  and  they  were 
not  to  be  valid  in  law,  as  against  creditors  or  purchasers  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  without  such  registry.  This  will  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  the  antecedent  doctrine. 

d  Barrow  v.  Paxton,  5  JohniMep.  258.  Beal  v.  GaeiOfey,  8  Md. 
462. 

«  9  aid.  937. 
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full  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  the  English  and 
American  authorities  were  extensively  reviewed ;  and  it  was 
decided,  that  on  a  bill  of  sale  of  geodS)  partly  for  cash  and 
partly  to  satisfy  a  debt,  with  an  agreement  in  the  instrument, 
that  the  vendor  was  to  retain  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
goods  for  the  term  of  three  months,  the  goods  were  liable 
to  the  intervening  execution  of  a  judgment  creditor.  It  was 
considered  to  be  a  settled  principle  of  law,  that  if  the  vendor 
be  permitted  to  retain  possession  in  the  case  of  an  absolute 
bill  of  sale  of  chattels,  it  was  an  act  of  fraud  in  law  as 
against  creditors,  and  that  though  the  agreement  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  deed,  it  would  be  equally  so,  unless  sojoae  good 
motive  was  at  the  same  time  shown.  The  rule  applied 
equally  to  conditional  as  well  as  absolute  sales,  unless  the 
intent  of  the  parties  in  creating  the  condition  was  sound  and 
legal.  Fraud  was  the  judgment  of  law  on  facts  and  intents, 
and  it  was  a  question  of  law  when  there  was  no  dispute 
about  the  facts.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was,  that 
a  voluntary  sale  of  chattels,  with  an  agreement,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  deed,  that  the  vendor  may  keep  possession,  is, 
except  in  special  cases,  and  for  special  reasons,  to  be  shown 
to  and  approved  of  by  the  court,  fraudulent  and  void  as 
against  creditors. 

This  decision  was  supposed  to  have  established,  on  sound 
foundations,  the  rule  of  law  in  New- York,  so  far  as  that  rule 
depended  upon  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.  But 
though  the  decision  has  been  cited  and  approved  of  in  other 
states,*  it.  was  doomed  to  have  a  very  transient  influence 
over  its  own  tribunal.  In  Ludlow  v.  Hurdt^  the  chief 
justice  left  it  as  a  debatable  point,  whether  the  retaining 
possession  of  chattels  by  the  vendor,  after  an  absolute  sale 
of  them,  was  ipsa  facto  fraudulent,  or  only  a  badge  of  fraud 
for  the  consideration  of  a  jury;  and  in  Bissell  v.  Hopkins/^ 


a  5  Serg.  if  RawU,  285.     5  Conn,  Rep.  200. 
h  19  Johns.  Rep,  m. 
e  3  Cowen's  Rep.  166. 
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the  doctrine  of  die  case  of  Sturievani  v.  Ballard  was  en- 
tirely sabverted. 

In  Biuell  v.  Hopkins,  a  debtor  execated  a  bill  of  sale  of 
a  borte  and  other  chattels,  to  a  creditor,  in  security  for  a 
pre-existing  debt.     Nothing  was  said  in  the  instmment 
about  possession,  or  time  of  payment,  though  the  bill  aver- 
red a  sale  and  deliveiy.    The  property,  in  fiK^t,  remained 
in  the  possession  and  nse  of  the  vendor,  by  permission  of 
the  vendee ;  and  after  a  period  of  fifteen  months  the  debtor 
executed  anodier  instrument  to  the  creditor,  stating  that 
there  had  been  a  settlement  of  accounts,  and  a  balance  ad- 
justed, and  that  so  much  of  die  property  **as  remained  on 
hand,**  should  remain  liable,  and  that  the  horse,  which  it 
seems  had  remained  on  hand,  was  '*to  remain  for  the  preg^ 
sent"  with  the  debtor.    At  the  time  of  the  bill  of  sale,  the 
vendor  was  indebted  to  other  persons,  and  one  of  them, 
about  six  months  thereafter,  sued  him,  and  obtuned  judg- 
ment and  execution,  and  levied  on  the  horse  in  possession 
of  the  debtor,  at  the  period  of  sixteen  months  from  the 
execution  of  the  bill  of  sale.     The  horse  was  sold  by  the 
officer  to  the  execution  creditor,  who  had  notice  before  the 
sale  of  the  claim  of  the  first  vendee. 

These  facts  being  found  by  special  verdict,  and  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  them  referred  to  the  court,  it 
was  adjudged  that  the  first  vendee  was  entitled  to  the  pro- 
perty, for  that  diere  was  neither  fraud  in  law,  nor  fraud  in 
fact,  and  that  possession  continuing  in  the  vendor  was 
only  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud,  and  might  be  explain- 
ed. But  in  Diwer  v.  M^Laughlin^^  it  was  held,  that  a  mort- 
gage of  goods,  in  a  case  in  which  the  mortgagor  was  suf- 
fered to  continue  in  possession,  and  to  act  as  owner  for 
two  years  and  a  half  after  the  mortgage  bad  become  abso- 
lute, was  fraudulent  in  law,  and  void  as  to  creditors,  bow- 
ever  honest  the  intention  of  the  parties  might  have  been. 
This  was  in  some  degree  reinstating  the  earlier  doctrine ; 
and  a  recognition  of  the  principle  declared  in  Sturtevants. 

a  2  WmdeWM  Rep.  696. 
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BaUardf  and  the  decision  is  deemed  to  be  sound  and  salu^ 
tary.a 

The  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has,  in  several 
«:asea»^  laid  down  and  established  the  doctrine,^  that  pos^ 
session  of  chattels  by  the  vendor  or  mortgagor,  aAer  a  sale 
or  mortgage  of  the  same,  is  not,  as  it  regards  creditors,  fraud 
per  scj  but  only  prima  fcude  evidence  of  iraud^  and  which 


a  The  JV«w-  York  Revised  StahUet  have  put  this  vexatious  question  at 
rest  in  this  state,  as  toihe  effect  of  the  non-delivery  of  goods  on  sale 
or  assignment,  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  upon  condition,  by  declaring,- 
that  unless  the  sale  or  assignment  be  accompaniedJ)y  an  immediate 
delivery,  and  be  followed  by  an  actual  and  continued  change  of  pOB- 
oession,  it  shall  be  presumed  to  he  fraudulent  and  void,  as  against  the' 
creditors  of  the  vendor,  or  person  making  the  assignment,  and  against 
subsequent  purchasers  in  good  faith;  and  'shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
qf/rattd,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear,  on  the  part  of  the  persons 
claiming-  under  such  sale  or  assignment,  that  the  same  was  made  in 
goodfaith^  and  without  any  intent  to  defraud.  All  persons  who  afaal) 
be  creditors^' while  the  goods  remain  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  the  vendor  or  assignor,  are  embraced  in  the  provision ;  but 
it  does  not  apply  to  contracts  of  bottomry  or  respondentia,  nor  to  as- 
signments or  hypothecations  of  vessels  ox  goods  at  sea,  or  in  foreign 
ports.  (JV.  F.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  J3«.  s.  5, 6,  7.)  It  is  further 
decided,  that  the  question  of  fraudulent  intent,  in  all  cases  of 
fraudulent  conveyances  and  contracts,  relative  to  real  and  personal 
property,  shall  be  deemed  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law;  and  nor 
conveyance  or  charge  is  to  be  adjudged  fraudulent  as  against 
creditors  or  purchasers  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  founded 
on  a  valuable  consideration.  The  title  of  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable 
consideration  is  not  to  be  afiected  or  impaired  by  any  of  the  pro- 
visions, unless  he  had  previous  notice  of  the  fraudulent  intent  of  thef 
grantor,  or.  of  the  fraud  rendering  void  the  title  of  such  grantor. 
(Ibid,  137.  8.  4, 5.). .  The  doctrine  now  established  by  statute,  is  evi- 
dently as  high-toned  as  any  that  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country 
can,  by  a  permanent  practice,  sustain;  and  it  contains  this  inherent 
and  redeeming  energy^  that  the  fact  of  withholding  possession  raises 
the  presumption  of  fraud,  and  the  burden  of  destroying  that  presump- 
tion is  thrown  on  the  vendee  or  mortgagee. 

b  Brooks  V.  Powers,  15  Mass,  Rep.  244.  Bartlett  v.  Williams,  1 
Pick.  Rep.  £88.  Hohnes  v.  Crane,  2  Ibid.  607.  Wheeler  v.  Train, 
3  Ibid.  255.  Ward  v.  Sumner,  5  Ibid.  69*  Shumway  v.  Rutter,  7 
Snd.56.    S  Ibid.  443.  B.  C. 
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nwy  be  explained  by  proof.    A  debtor  may  mortgHge,  or 
make  an  absolute  sale  of  goods  honafide^  aod  for  a  vala»- 
ble  coDsideratioDy  but  under  an  agreement  to  retain  pos- 
lession  for  a  given  time,  and  it  would  only  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  fraud,  susceptible  of  explanation,  and  good  ex- 
cept as  against  an  intervening  attachment  or  sale  before  any 
actual  delivery  takes  place.     Tbe  supreme  court  of  New- 
Hampshire  has  also  established  the  same  rules  of  law  on 
this  subject  as  those  recently  declared  in  Massachosetts  and 
New- York,  and  they  have  vindicated  their  opinion  in  a  neat 
and  able  manner.^    They  insist  that  the  principal  cases  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  on  the  other  side,  are  borne 
down  by  the  current  of  opposite  authority*    The  position 
that  devolves  the  question  of  fraud  upon  the  court,  requires 
the  opinion  to  be  formed  on  a  singly  circumstance,  and  a<f- 
mits  no  explanation.     The  other  position,  which  refers  the 
question  of  fraud  to  a  jury,  looks  to  the  whole  transaction^ 
and  admits  of  every  honest  apology  and  explanation*    If 
the  vendor  or  mortgagor  retains  possession,  no  person  su^ 
fers,  unless  a  new  credit  be  given,  or  an  old  one  extended; 
under  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  property  remained  unsold. 
The  few  cases  of  that  kind  which  may  happen,  ought  not  to 
introduce  so  stern  a  rule,  as  to  make  such  conveyances  void 
against  every  description  of  creditors.     In  Cobum  v.  PiV- 
kering^  the  subject  was  again  thoroughly  discussed  ;  and  it 
was  held,  tliat  if  the  vendor  of  chattels  retained  possession 
after  an  absolute  sale,  it  wsls  always  prima  faciCf  and  if  un- 
explained by  the  vendee,  conclusive  evidence  of  a  secret 
trust,  which  was  fraudulent  in  respect  to  creditors.     Whe- 
ther there  was  such  a  trust,  was  deemed  a  questiqn  of  fatt ; 
but  if  admitted  or  proved,  the  fraud  was  an  inference  of 
law.     This  was  recurring  back,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
simplicity  and  energy  of  the  old  rule,  requiring  delivery  of 
possession  in  cases  of  ^les  of  goods  and  mortgages  of  goods, 
as  the  natural  order  of  dealing  in  such  cases,  and  the  only 


a  Haven  v.  Low,  2  JV,  Jf.  Rrp.  13. 
6  3  Ihiff,  4iri. 
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effectual  security  against  secret  and  fraudulent  trusts.  la 
,tbe  state  of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts 
doctrine  is  adopted  and  followed.^ 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  the  rules  of  law  in  so 
material  a  point,  and  one  of  such  c6nstant  application,  are 
so  various  and  so  fluctuating  in  this  country!  Since  the 
remedy  against  the  property  of  the  debtor  is  now  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  the  auxiliary  coercion,  intended  by  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his  person,  the  creditor's  naked 
claim  against  the  property  ought  to  receive  the  most  effect- 
ive support,  and  every  rule  calculated  to  prevent  the  debt- 
or from  secreting  or  masking  it,  to  be  sustained  with  forti- 
tude and  vigour.  There  is  the  same  reason  ibr  the  inflexi- 
ble stability  of  the  rule  of  law,  that  a  vendor  of  chattels 
should  not,  at  the  expense  of  his  creditors,  sell  them,  and 
yet  retain  the  use  of  them,  as  there  is  for  that  greatly  ad- 
mired rule  of  equity,  that  a  trustee  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
buy  or  speculate  in  the  trust  fund  on  his  own  account ;  or 
ft)r  that  other  salutary  and  fixed  prin^^iple,  that  the  volun- 
tary settlement  of  property  shall  be  void  againsf  existing 
creditors.  Such  rules  are  made  to  destroy  the  very  tempta- 
tion to,  fraud,  in  cases  and  modes  that  are  calculated  to  in- 
vile  it,  and  because  such  transactions  may  be  grossly 
fraudulent,  and  the  aggrieved  party  not  able  to  show  it 
from  the  character  of  private  agreements,  and  the  infirmity 
of  human  testimony.  However  innocent  such  transactions 
may  be  in  the  given  case,  they  are  dangerous  as  precedents, 
and  poisonous  in  their  consequences;  and  the  wise  policy 
of  the  law  puts  the  sting  of  disability  into  the  temptation, 
and  bars  the  door  against  every  species  of  imposition, 
which  might  be  inaccessible  to  the  eye  of  the  court.  If  a' 
debtor  can  sell  Jiis  personal  property,  and  yet,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  vendee,  continue  to  enjoy  it  for  six  years,  as 
in  one  state,  or  for  sixteen  mouths,  as  in  another,  in  defi* 
ance  of  his  creditors,  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  term  of 


a  Reed  v.  Jewett,  6  Qrunktrf'M  Rep*  96.    Holbroek  v.  Baker. 
5  lind.  309. 
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eDJoymeoty  or  know  when  and  where  to  bestow  credit,  or 
bow  he  is  to  make  out  a  case  of  actual  fraud  P  Fraad,  io 
fact,  is  reluctantly  drawn  by  a  jury,  and  their  sympathies 
must  be  overcome  by  strong  and  positive  proof,  before  they 
will  readily  assent  to  the  existence  of  a  fraudulent  intent, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  frequently  so  painful 
to  infer.^ 

The  validity  of  assignments  of  their  property  by  insol- 
vent traders  and  others,  has  been  another  and  a  fruitful 
topic  of  discussion.  A  debtor  in  failing  circumstances  may, 
by  assignment  of  his  estate  in  trust,  and  made  in  good  faith, 
prefer  one  creditor  to  another,  when  no  bankrupt,  or  other 
law  prohibiting  such  preference,  and  no  legal  lien  binding 
on  the  property  assigned,  exists..  This  is  a  well  settled 
principle  in  the  English  and  American  law,  and  admitted 
by  numerous  authorities.^  The  assent  pf  the  creditors  to 
be  benefited  by  the  assignment,  has  been  held  to  be  essential 
to  its  validity,  and  the  intervening  attachment  of  another 
creditor,  who  is  no  party  to  the  assignment,  issued  before 


a  In  1  Peters*  U.  S,  Rep,  336.,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  waive  the  question,  whether  the  want  of  poseession  of  the 
thing  sold  constitutes  per  »e  a  badge  of  fraud,  or  is  only  prima  facie 
pL  presumption  of  fraud ;  but  in  the  ease  of  Phettiplace  v.  Sayles,  4 
fMoion'a  Rep,  321,322.,  the  general  doctrine,  that  non- delivery  in 
jthe  sale  of  chattels,  and  a  continuation  of  possession  in  the  seller, 
renders  the  sale  void,  is  explicitly  asserted,  as  having  its  foundations 
in  a  great  public  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  declared 
by  the  same  court,  in  D' Wolf  v.  Harris,  4  Mason^s  Rep.  515.,  that  a 
bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  port  is  valid,  though  possession  be 
not  taken,  provided  it  appear  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  mort- 
gage. ^ 

h  Pickstock  v.  Byster,  3  Maule  if  Selw,  371.  The  King  v.  Wat> 
son,  3  Price'eExch.  Rep,  6.  -  Wilt  v.  Franklin,  1  Binney's  Rep, 
602.  Hendricks  v.  Robinson,  2  Johru,  Ch.  Rep.  307„  308.  Moffat 
y.  M'Dowall,  1  MQord's  Ch.  Rep.  434.  It  was  decided,  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1826,  that  the  directors  of  an  insolvent  corporation  may, 
.equally  with  individuals,  give  preferences  by  assignment  of  their 
•Ifect8.v  Catlin  t.  Eagle  Bank»  6  Cbfin.  Rep.  233. 
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sacb  assent  be  given,  has  been  preferred.^  Bat,  subject  to 
this  qualification,  the  assent  of  the  creditors  need  not  be 
given  at  the  time  of  the  assignment;  and  a  subsequent  assent 
in  terms,  or  by  actually  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  assign- 
ment, will  be  sufiicient*^  The  assignment  has  been  held  to 
be  good  against  a  subsequent  attachment,  if  the  creditors 
had  assented  to  the  assignment  prior  to  the  attachment ;« 
and  the  assignment  has  been  supposed  to  be  valid,  even 
without  such  intervening  assent,  in  the  case  of  an  assign- 
^ment  to  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  preferred  creditors. 
The  legal  estate  passes  and  vests  in  the  trustees ;  and  a  court 
of  equity  will  compel  the  execution  of  the  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  though  they  be  not,  at  the  time,  as- 
senting, and  parties  to  the  conveyance.4  The  as^nt  of  ab« 
sent  persons  to  an  assignment  will  be  presumed,  unless 
their  dissent  be  expressed,  if  it  be  made  for  a  valuable  con* 
sideration,  and  be  beneficial  to  them.^ 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  debtor  may  indirectly  exert  a  co« 
ercion  over  the  creditors  through  the  influence  of  hope 
andfear,  by  the. insertion  of  a  condition  to  the  assignment, 
that  the  creditors  shall  not  be  entitled  to  their  order  of  pre- 
ference, unless  within  a  given  and  reasonable  time  (for  if  no 
time,  or  an  unreasonable  time,  be  prescribed,  the  deed  is 
fraudulent^)  they  execute  a  release  of  thejr  debts,  by  be- 


a  Widgery  v.  Haskell,  5  JStm.  Rep.  144.  Stevens  v.  Bell,  6  Ibid. 
339.  Ward  v.  LamsoD,  6  Pick.  Rep.  350!,  Jewett  v.  Barnard,  6 
Qreenleaf's  Rep.  381. 

6  Marbury  v.  Brooks,  7  Wheat.  Rep.  556.  Brooks  v.  Marbury,  11 
Ibid.  78. 

c  Brown  v.  Minium,  2  OaU.  Rep.  557.  Halsey  v.  Whitney,  4 
Mason's  Rep.  217.    Hastings  y.  Baldwin,  17  Mut.  Rep.  552. 

d  NicoU  V.  Mumford,  4  Johns.  Ch.  Rep.  529.  ^Brooks  v. Marbury, 
11  Wheat.  Rep.  97.  Gray  v.  Hill,  10  Serg.  if  RawU,  436.  Halsey 
y,  Whitney,  4  Mason's  Rep.  206.    - 

e  North  v.  Turner,  9  Serg.  4r  Rawle^  244.  De  Forest  v.  Bacon,  2 
Corm.  Rep.  633.     • 

/  Wharion's  Dig.  tit.  Deed,  n.  70.  Pierpont  &  Lord  v.  Graham, 
MS.  In  Hals^  t.  Fairbanks,  4'JifaKmV  Rep,  206.,  tax  monthi 
lield  not  to  be  an  unreasonable  time. 
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coining  parties  to  the  instrument  of  assignment  containing* 
such  a  release,  or  by  the  execution  of  a  separate  deed  to 
that  effect^  In  Jackson  v.  Lomas^  there  was  a  proviso  to 
the  assignment,  that  in  case  any  creditor  should  not  exe- 
cute the  trust  deed,  which  contained,  among  other  things,  a 
release  of  the  debts,  by  a  given  day,  he  should  not  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  trust  deed,  and  his  share  was  to  he 
paid  back  to  the  debtor*  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed 
throughout  that  case,  that  such  a  provision  would  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  assignment.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  understanding  in  that  case,  such  a  conclusion  is  not  well 
warranted  by  the  language  of  many  of  the  American  cases, 
and  a  deed  with  such  a  reservation  would  be  invalid  in  this 
country.  The  debtor  may  deprive  the  creditor,  who  refuses 
to  accede  to  his  terms,  of  his  preference,  and  postpone  him 
to  all  other  creditors ;  but  then  he  will  be  entitled  to  be 
paidoutof  the  residue  of  the  property,  if  there  should  be 
any,  after  all  the  other  creditors  who  released  and  complied 
with  the  condition  of  the  assignmiint  are.  satisfied.  If  the 
condition  of  the  assignment  be,  that  the  share  which 
would  otherwise  belong  to  the  creditor  who  should  come  in 
and  accede  to  the  terms  and  release,  shall,  on  his  refusal 
or  default,  be  paid  back  to  the  debtor,  or  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the'  trustees,  it  is  deemed  to  be  oppressive  and 
fraudulent,  and  destroys  the  validity  of  the  whole  assign- 
ment.0 


a  Cheever  v.  Clark,  7  S^rg-.  8f  Rawle^  510.  Scott  v.  Morris,  9 
ibid.  123.  Wilson  v.  Kneppley,  10  Ibid,  439.  Ualsey  v.  Whitney, 
4  Mckion't  Rep.  206.  >.     ^ 

h  4  Term  Rep.  166. 

c  Burd  V.  Smith  4  Dal.  Rep.  76.  Hyslop  v.  Clarke,  14  Johnt. 
Rep.  458,  Scaving  y.  Brinckerhoff,  5  Jofim.  Ch-  Rep.  329,  Austin 
V.  Bell,  20  Johns.  Rep,  442.  Borden  v.  Sumner,  4  Pick.  Rep,  265. 
Ingraham  v.  Wheeler,  6  Conn.  Rep.  277.  But  in  Andrews  v. 
Ludlow,  5  Pick.  Rep,  28„  susli  a  reservation  was  held  not  to  render 
the  assignment  fraudulent,  because  it  did  not  appear  in  point  of  fact 
to  have  been  inserted  with  an  intention  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
debtor.    And  in  Halsey  v.  Whitney,  4  MaMon's  Rep.  206.,  the  leaw 
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Nor  can  the  debtor,  in  such  an  assignment,  make  a  reser- 
vation, at  the  expense  of  his  creditors,  of  any  part  of  his 
property  or  income,  for  his  own  benefit.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  such  a  reservation,  if  not  made  intentionally  to  delay, 
hinder  and  defraud  creditors,  would  not  afiect  the  validity  of 
the  residue,  or  main  purpose  of  the  assignment;  and  that  if 
the  part  of  the  estate  assigned  to  the  creditors  should  prove 
insufficient,  they  might  resort  to  the  fund  so  reserved  by  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity.  The  case  of  Estwick  v.  Cailr 
laud^^  and  the  language  of  other  cases,  were  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.^  But  later  authorities  have  given  to  such  re- 
servations th&  more  decided  efiect  of  rendering  fraudulent 
and  void  the  whole  assignment;  and  no  favoured  creditor  or 
grantee  can  be  permitted  to.  avail  himself  of  any  advantage 
over  other  creditors,^  under  an  assignment  which,  by  means 
of  such  a  reservation,  is  fraudulent  on  its  face.^  These 
latter  decisions  contain  a  just  and  salutary  check  of  the 
abuse  of  the  debtor's  power  of  assignment  and  distribu- 
tion ;  for,  as  was  observed  in  the  case  of  Riggi  v.  Murray ^'^ 
<*  if  an  insolvent  debtor  may  make  sweeping  dispositions  of 
his  property  to  select  and  favourite  creditors,  yet  loaded 


ed  judge,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  American  authorities, 
gave  effect  to  the  condition  annexed  to  the  assignment  requesting  re- 
lease, though  the  assignment  did  not  purport  to  convey  all  the 
debtor's  property ;  but  his  own  judgment  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
authorities  under  which  he  acted  ;  and  partial  assignnients  with  such 
a  condition  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  Johnson  v.  ,Whitwell,  7 
Pwk,  Rep,  71.,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  debtor  made  a  partial  assign- 
ment to  select  creditors,  even  for  a  valuable  consideration,  it  was 
fraudulent  and  void,  if  .made  with  a  view  to  prevent'  an  attachment 
by  other  creditors. 

o  5  Term  Rep.  A2Q. 

h  Riggs  V.  Murray,  2  Johnt,  Ch.  Bep.SSO.  Murray  v.  Riggs,  15 
Johns,  Rtp,  571.  Austin  v.  Bell,  20  Johns.  Rep.  442.  Sutherland, 
J.,  and  Wood  worth,  J.,  5  Cowen's  Rep,  547. 

C  Mackie  v.  Cairns,  1  Hopkins'  Rep.  373.  5  Cawen's  Rep.  547. 
Harris  v.  Sumner,  2  Pick.  Rep.  129.  Chartres  v.  Cairns,  decided  in 
Louisiana,  1825,  and  cited  in  5  Cowen's  Rep^  570.  n.  Fassmore  v. 
Eldridge,  12  Serg.  fy  Raiole,  108. 

d  2  Johns.  Ch,  Rep,  5a2. 
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with  durable  and  beneficial  provisions  for  the  debtor  bim^ 
•elf,  and  incumbered  with  onerons  and  arbitrary  coadhians 
and  penalties,  it  would  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to 
uphold  credit,  or  to  exact  the  punctual  performance  of  con- 
tracts/'* 

X«  Of  iolei  at  atuUon. 

An  auctioneer  has  not  only  possession  of  the  goods  which 
he  is  employed  to  sell^  but  he  has  an  interest  coupled  wiifa 
Aat  possession.  He  has  a  special  property  in  the  goods^ 
and  a  lien  upon  them  for  the  charges  of  the  sale,  and  bis 
commission,  and  the  auction  duty.  He  may  sue  the  buy^r 
for  the  purchase  money;  and  if  he  gives  credit  to  the  ven- 
dee, and  makes  delivery  without'payment,  it  is  at  his  own 
risk.^  If  the  auctioneer  has  notice  that  the  property  he  Is 
about  to  sell  does  not  belong  to  his  principal,  and  he  sells 
notwithstanding  the  notice,  he  will  be  held  responsible  to 
the  owner  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.^  So,  if  the  auc- 
tioneer does  not  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at  the 
time  of  the  sale,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  look  to  him 
personally  for  the  completion  of  the  contract,  and  for  da- 
Biages  for  its  non-performance.<l 


a  In  the  case  of  Murray  v.  Riggs,  15  J<^nt.  Rep.  571.,  the  New- 
York  court  of  errors  held  a  debtor's  assigfiment  to  be  valid,  tboagli 
it  in  the  firtl  place  reserved  io  the  we  of  the  grantors,  until  one  year 
itfter  they  should  be  discharged  by  law  from  their  debU,  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  then  gave  preferences,  and  a  power  in  the  as- 
eignees  to.  settle  with  the  creditors  on  certain  terms,  and  that  the 
creditors  who  did  not  accept  the  conditions  in  one  year,  or  ^ould 
knowingly  embarrass  the  objects  of  the  deed,  should  be  for  ever  barred 
from  any  share  under  the  assignment.  Such  a  deed  was  held  goodi 
and  the  decree  ini  chancery  setting  it  aside  reversed.  The  same 
court  of  errors,  in  Mackie  v.  Cairns,  seem  to  have  retraced  their 
steps,  and  very  properly  tahave  held  ti  deed,  much  less  obnoxious  than 
that  in  Murray  v.  Riggs, '^absolutely  and  in  tolo  fraudulent  and  void. 
This  last  decision  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  sound  policy 
and  enlightened  justice. 

b  WilHams  y.  Millington,  1  H.  Blacks.  Rep,  81. 

c  Hardacre  v.  Stewart,  5  Esp.  JV.  P.  Rep.  103. 

d  Hanson  t«  Roberdeaij^  Peake's  Rep.  120. 
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In  the  »ale  of  real  property  at  auction,  care  should  be 
taken.that  the  description  of  it  be  accurate,  or  the  parcfaaser 
will  not  be  held  tp  a  performance  of  the  contract.  Bot  if 
the  description  be  substantially  true,  and  be  defective  or 
inaccurate  in  a  slight  degree  only,  the  purchaser  will  be  re- 
quired to  perform  the  contract,  if  the  sale  be  fair,  and  the 
title  good.  Some  care  and  diligence  must  be  exacted  of 
the  purchaser.  If  every  nice  and  critical  objection  be  ad- 
missible, and  sufficient  to  defeat  the  sale.  It  would  greatly 
impair  the  efficacy  and  value  of  public  judicial  sales  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  purchaser  gets  substantially  the  thing  for 
which  he  bargained,  he  may  generally  be  held  to  abide  by 
the  purchase,  with  the  allowance  of  some  deduction  from 
the  price  by  way  of  compensation  for  any  sm^U  deficiency 
in  the  value  by  reason  of  the  variation.^ 

A  bidding  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before  the  ham* 
mer  is  down.  Every  bidding  is  nothing  more  than  ah  ofier 
on  one  side,  which  is  not  binding  on  either  side  until  it  is 
assented  to,  and  that  assent  is  signified  on  the  part  of  the 
seller  by  knocking  down  the  hammer.^ 

If  the  owner  employs,  puffers  to  bid  for  him  at  an  Auc- 
tion, it  has  been  held  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  real  bidders. 
He  must  not  enhance  the  price  by  a  person  privately  em- 
ployed by  him  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
good  faith,  as  persons  resort  to  an  auction  under  a  confi- 
dence that  the  articles  set  up  for  sale  will  be  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  real  bidder.  A  secret  puffer  employed  by  the 
owner  is  not  fair  bidding,  and  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public ; 
nor  can  the  owner  privately  bid  upon  his  own  goods.  All 
secret  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  seller  is  deemed  fraudu- 
lent. If  he  be  unwilling  that  his  goods  should  be  sold  at  an 
under  price,  he  may  order  them  to  be  set  up  at  his  own 
price,  and  not  lower,  or  he  may  previously  declare,  as  a 
condition  of  the  sale,  that  he  reserves  a  bid  for  himself. 


a  Calcraft  v.  Roebuck,  1   Ves.  jr,  221.    Dyer  v.  Hargravc,  10 
Vm,  505.    King  v.  Bardeau,  6  John$,  Ch-  Rep,  3^. 
h  Payhe  v.  Caye,  3  Term  Rep.  148. 

Vol.  II.  68 
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Thu  was  the  doctrine  declared  by  Lord  Maniield  in  JBex- 
wett  V.  Ckriitief^  and  again,  by  Lord  Kenyon»  in  Howard  v. 
Ca$itet^  and  in  each  case  with  the  approbation  of  the  conit 
of  K«  B.     The  governing  principle  was,  that  the  buyer 
should  Jiot  be  deceived  by  any  secret  mancenvre  of  the  seller. 
Bat  the  doctrine  of  those  cases  has  since  been  consider- 
ed as  laid  down  rather  too  broadly*     Lord  Rosslyn  smd 
Sir  William  Grant  have  each  questioned  the  soundness  of 
the  doctrine.^    The  latter  seemed  to  think,  that  if  bidders 
were  employed  by  the  owner  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  eagerness  of  them  to  screw  up 
and  enhance  the  price,  it  would  be  a  fraud ;  but  that  he 
might  lawfully,   even  without  making  the  fact  publicly 
known,  employ  a  person  to  bid  for  defensive  precaution, 
and  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  sale  at  an  under  value.    This 
relaxation   of  tlie  former  rule  was  also  approved   of  in 
Steele  v*  EUmaker  ^  and  the  chief  justice,  in  that  case,  sug- 
gested, that  the  tone  of  Lord  Mansfield's  morality  was,  per- 
haps, too  lofty  for  the  common  transactions  of  business. 
He  held,  that  the  owner  might  lawfully  instruct  the  auc- 
tioneer to  bid  in  the  goods  for  him  at  a  limited  price,  to  pre- 
vent a  sacrifice.     In  Bromley  v.  AU,*  it  was  held,  that  a 
sale  was  not  fraudulent  because  a  pufier  had  been  employ- 
ed, if  there  were  real  bidders  who  bid  after  the  pufiers  had 
ceased ;  and  in  Smith  v.  Clarke^  a  specific  performance 
was  decreed  against  a  vendee,  though  the  person  who  bid 
immediately  before  biin  was  employed  to  bid,  under  the  pri- 
vate direction  of  the  vendor,,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  sale  under  a  specified  sum. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion,  from  the  latter  cases, 
that  the  employment  of  a  bidder  by  the  owner  would  or 


a  Cowp.  Rep.  295, 
b  6  Term.  Rep,  642. 

e  Condly  v.  Parsons,  3  Fes*  625.  n.  .  Smith  v.  Clarke,  12  Hid* 
477. 

d  11  Serg.  tf  Rawle,  86. 
e  3  yes.  620. 
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wonld  not  be  a  fraud,  accordtog  to  circumstances  tending 
to  show  innocence  of  intention,  or  a  fraudulent  design.  If 
he  was  employed  bona  fide  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  the  pro- 
perty under  a  given -price,  it  would  be  a  lawful  transaction, 
and  would  not  vitiate  the  sale.  But  if  a  number  of  bldders^ 
were  employed  by  the  owner,  to  enhance  the  price  by  a  pre- 
tended competition,  and  the  bidding  by  them  was  not  real 
and  sincere,  but  a  mere  artifice  in  combination  with  the 
owner,  to  mislead  the  judgment  and  inflame-  the  zeal  of 
ethers,  it  would  be  a  fraudulent  and  void  gale.^  So,  it  will 
be  a  void  sale,  if  the  ^purchaser  prevails  on  the  persons  at- 
tending the  sale  to  desist  from  bidding,  by  reason  of  sug- 
gestions by  way  of  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  com- 
pany.^ 

The  original  doctrine  of  the  K.  B.  is  the  better  doctrine, 
and  the  most  just  and  salutary.  In  sound  policy,  no '  per- 
son ought,  in  any  case,  to  be  employed  secretly  to  bid  for 
the  owner  sigtiinst  the  bona  fide  bidder  at  a  public  auction* 
It  is  fraud  in  law  -on  the  very  face  of  the  transaction ;  and 
the  owner's  interference  and  right  to  bid,  in  order  to  be 
admissible,  ought  to  be  intimated  in  the  conditions  of  sale ; 
and  such  a  doctrine  has  been  recently  declared  at  West- 
minster hall.* 

It  has  been  made  a  question,  how  far  auction  sales  were 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  but  it  is  now 
understood  to  be  settled,  that  the  auctioneer  is  the  agent  of 
both  parties,  and  lawfully  authorized  by  the  purchaser,  either 
of  lands  or  goods,  to  sign  the  contract  of  sale  for  him  as  the 
highest  bidder.  The  writing  his  name  as  the  highest  bidder 
in  the  menuyrandum  of  the  sale  by  the  auctioneer,  imme- 
diately on  receiving  his  bid,  and  knocking  down  the  bam- 


a  Hazel  v.  Danham,  JV.  F.  Jtfoyor'a  Courts  ZxjXy,  i819.  '  Morehead 
V.  Hunt,  1  Badg,  if  Dev.  Eq.  Rep.Jf.  C-  35.  Wolfe  v.  Luyster,  1 
HcUraJr.  r.  Rep,  146. 

b  Fuller  v.  Abrahams,  6  MaoreU  Rep.  316.  3 Brod.  4r  Ring,  1  IS. 
S.C. 

€  Crowder  v.  Austin,  3  Ring,  Rep,  368. 
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raer,  is  a  sufficient  signiog  of  the  contract  withia  the  statiite 
of  frauds,  so  as  to  bind  the  purchaser.  Entering  the  oanoe  o£ 
the  buyer  by  the  auctioneer,  in  his  book,  is  just  the  same 
thiQg  as  if  the  buyer  had  written  his  own  name.  The  par- 
chaser  who  bids,  and  annouhces  his  bid  to  the  auctioneer, 
gives  the  auctioneer  authority  to  write-  down  his  name. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  fourth  and 
9eventeenth  sections  of  the  statute  of  frauds  of  29  Car*  IL 
c.  2.9*  as  to  what  is  a  sufficient  signing  of  the  contract  by 
the  party  to  be  <;harged.  The  English  law,  as  originally 
declared  in  the  case  of  Simon  v.  MotivoSy^  bsis  been  repeat- 
edly recognised,  and  considered  as  the  established  doctrine 
in  respect  to  auction  sales  of  lands  and  chattels,  by  the 
English  and  American  courts.<> 

XI.  Of  the  vendor^s  right  of  stoppage  in4ransiiu. 

This  right,  which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  requires 
a  more  particular  discussion.  It  is  the  right  which  the  ven- 
dor, when  he  sells  goods  on  credit  to  another,  has  of  resu- 
ming the  possession  of  the  goods,  while  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  carrier  or  middle  man,  in  their  transit  to  the  con- 
signee or  vendee,  and  before  they  arrive  into  his  actuaj  pos- 
session, or  to  the  destination  which  he  has  appointed  for 
them,  on  bis  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolvent.  The  right 
exists  only  as  between  the  vendor  and  vendee;  and  as  the 
property  is  vested  in  the  vendee  by  the  contract  of  sale,  it 


a  Re-enacted,  JV.  F.  Reviged  StaUdes^  vol.  ii.  135.  s.  S.  Ibid.  vol. 
ii.  136.  B.  3. 

6  3BMrr.\R«p.  1921. 

c  Hinde  y.  Whitehoase,  7  EoiVs  Rep,  558.  Heith,  J.,  in  1  H. 
Blacki.  Rep,  85.  Emmerson  v.  Healis,  2  Tatmt.  R^.  38.  Wldte 
v.  Proctor,  4  Ibid.  209.  Kemeys  v.  Proctor,  3  Fee.  fy  Bea.  67.  Ken- 
worthy  v.  SchoWd,  2  Barrwo.  tf  Crest.  945.  M'Comb  v.  Wright, 
4  Johru.  Ch.  Rep.  659.  Cleaves  v.  Poss,  4  Greenleqf*s  Rep.  1. 
Alna  V.  Plommer,  4  Ibid.  258.  The  JVeu;-  York  Remsed  Statutes^  vol. 
ii.  136.8.4.,  declare,  that  an  entry  in  the  auctioneer's  sale  book,'Bpe- 
cifyingthe  nature  and  price  of  the  property  sold,  the  terma  of  the 
■ale,  and  the  names  of  the  parties,  is  a  memorandum  or  note  withia 
iha  statute  of  frauds. 
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can  be  revested  in  the  vendor  during  its  transUus  to  the 
vendee,  under  the  existence  of  the  above  circumstances.* 

This  right  is  very  analogous  to  the  common. law  right  of 
lien.  The  latter  right  enables  the  vendor  to  detain  goods 
before  he  has  relinquished  the  possession  of  them  ;  and  this 
right  of  stoppage  enables  him  to  resume  them  before  the 
vendee  has  acquired  possession,  and  to  retain  them  until  the 
price  be  paid  or  tendered.  If  t^e  price  be  paid  or  tendered, 
be  cannot  stop  or  retain  the  goods  for  money  due  on  other 
accounts.  The  right  of  stoppage  does  not  proceed  upon 
the  ground  of  rescinding  the  contract,  but  as  a  case  of  equi- 
table lien.^  It  assumes  its  existence  and  continuance ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  that  principle,  th^  vendee,  or  his  as- 
signees, may  recover  the  goods,  on  payment  of  the  price  ; 
and  the  vendor  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  price,  notwith- 
standing he  had  actually  stopped  the  goods  in  transitu^  pro- 
vided he  be  ready  to  deliver  them  upon  payment <^  If  he 
has  been  paid  in  part,  he  may  stop  the  goods  for  the  ba- 
lance due  him,  and  the  part  payment  only  diminishes  the 
lien  pro  tanto  on  the  goods  detained.^  There  must  be  ac- 
tual payment  of  Che  whole  price,  before  the  right  to  stop 
in  tranritWi  in  case  of  failure  of  the  vendee,  ceases.  Though 
a  bill  of  exchange  has  been  accepted  by  the  vendor  for  the 
price,  and  endorsed  over  by  him  to  a  third  person,  even 
that  will  not  take  away  the  right ;  and  if  the  bill  be  proved 
under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  against  the  vendee,  it 
will  only  be  considered  a  payment  to  the  extent  of  the  di- 
vidend.^ The  right  to  stop  in  transitu  is  paramount  to 
any  lien  of  a  third  party  against  the  purchaser.' 

a  Mason  v.  Lickbarrow,  1  H,  Blacks,  Rep.  357.  Hodgson  v.  Loy, 
7  Term  Rep.  440.  Bohtlingh  v.  Inglis,  3  EaeVs  Rep.  38 1 .  Burghall 
V.  Howard,  1  H.  Blacks.  Rep.  365.  p.  Oppenheim  v.  Rassell,  3 
Bos.  %f  PvdU  44. 

h  Lord  Keuyoa,  in  Hodgson  v.  Loy,  7  Term  Rep.  445. 

c  Eymer  v.  Suwercropp,  1  Camph,  Rep.  109. 

d  Hodgson  v.  Loy,  7  Term  Rep.  440.  Feise  T.  Wray,  3  EatCs 
Rep.  93. 

c  Feise  v.  Wray,  3  EasiU  Rep.  93. 

/  Morley  v.  Hay,  ZJd.tf  ByUmd,  396. 
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The  right  eame  from  the  courts  of  equity  and  was  first 
established  in  fViseman  v.  VandefnU^^  and  its  apparent 
equity  recommended  the  adoption  of  it  in  the  courts  of  law 
as  a  legal  right.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  alloiF 
the  goods  of  the  vendor  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  other  creditors  of  tlie  vendee,  who  fails  before  payment, 
and  before  the  goods  have  actually  reached  him.  The  right 
has,  accordingly,  been  greatly  favoured  and  encouraged, 
and  many  distinctions  made  relative  to  its  continuance  and 
termination;  and  yet  it  is  now  declaced,  that  a  court  of 
equity,  from  whence  the  right  originated,  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion to  interfere  and  support  it  by  process  of  iojunction. 
Lord  Eldon  said,  there  was  no  instance  of  stopping  in 
iraiuiiu  by  a  bill  in  equity.^  The  English  law  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  right,  and  the  c!«iss  of  cases  by  which  it  is  as- 
sorted and  established,  have  been  very  generally  recognised 
and  adopted  in  our  American  conrts.^^ 

(1.)  Of  ihepenoni  entitled  to  exereiife  Aii  righi. 

The  right  extends  to  every  case  in  which  the  consignor 
is  substantially  the  vendor  ;  and  it  does  not  extend  to  a  mere 
surety  for  the  price,  nor  to  any  person  who  does  not  stand 
in  the  character  of  vendor  c:  consignor,  and  rest  his  claim 
on  a  proprietor's  right.^  As  between  principal  and  factor 
the  right  does  not  exist ;  but  a  factor  or  agent  who  purchases 
goods  for  bis  principal,  and  makes  himself  liable  to  the  ori- 
ginal vendor,  is  so  far  considered  in  the  light  of  a  vendor,  as 


a  t  Fern.  Hep,  203.  Se^,  ako,  Shra  v.  Prescott,  1  Atk.  Rep,  245. 
D'Aguilar  v.  Lambert,  Atnb.  lUf*  399.,  to  the  same  point,  of  the 
e&rly  establishment  of  the  doctrine  in  equity. 

6  Goodhart  v.  Lowe,  ^  Jan.  ^  Walk.  349. 

c  LudlowB  V.  Bowne  &  Eddy,  I  Johns,  Rep.  16«  Parker  V. 
M'lver,  1  Eq.  Rep.  S.  C  281.  Stubbs  y.  Lund,  7  JUms.  Rep.  453. 
The  St.  Joze'Indiano,  1  Whtat.  Rep.  212.  Wood  v.  Roach,  2  Dall. 
Rep.  180.  Walter  v.  Roes,  1  W<uh.  Cir.  Rep.  283.  Ho  wall  ?. 
Davis  and  C,  5  Munf.  Rep.  34. 

d  Siffken  V.  Wray,  6  Eaei'e  Rep.  371. 
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to  be  entitled  to  stop  the  goods.*  So,  a  priacipal  who  con- 
sig^r  goodt  to  bis  factor  upon  credit,  is  entitled  to  stop  them 
if  the  factor  becomes  insolvent;  and  a  person  who  consigns 
goods  to  another  to  be  sold  on  j(Mnt  account,  is  likewise  to 
be  considered  in  the  character  of  a  vendor,  entitled  taexer* 
cise  this  right.b  The  vendor's 'right  is  so  strongly  main* 
tained,  that  while  the  goods  are  on  the  transit,,  and  the.  im  , 
solveiScy  of  the  vendee  occurs,  the  vendor  may  take  them 
by  any  means  not  criminal.®  The  vali^lity  of  the  right  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee.^  It  is  not 
requisite  that  he  should  obtain  actual  possession  of  the  goods 
before  they  come  to  the  hands  of  the  vendee ;  nor  is  there 
any  specific  form  requisite  for  the  stoppage  of  goods  im 
transitu;  though  it  is  well  settled  that  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  buyer  is  not  of  itself  tantamount  to  a  stoppage  tn/ran^ 
Ai.«  But  a  demand  of  the  goods  of  the  carrier,  or  notice 
to  him  to  stop  the  goods,  or  an  assertion  of  the  vendor's 
right  by  an  entry  of  the  goods  at  the  custom-house,  or  a 
claim  and  endeavours  to  get  possession,  is  equivalent  to  an 
actual  stoppage  of  the  goods.' 

(2.)  Of  that  tUuatumofthe  goodsy  which  aUawi  or  defeaU 
the  right. 
The  transUuM  of  the  goods,  and  consequently  the  right 
of  stoppage,  is  determined,  by  actual  delivery  to  the  ven- 
dee, or  by  circumstances  which  are  equivalent  to  actual 
delivery. 


a  D'^guil&r  v.  Ltmbert,  Amb.  Rep,  399.    Feize  v.  Wray,  3  EatV9 
iV'  Rtp.93, 

.,.''  6  Kinloch  v.  Craig,  3  Term  Rep.  119.    Newsom  v.  Thornton,  e 

EasVi  Rep.  17.     Fetiton  v.  Pearson,  16  Ihid,  419. 
c  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Snee  v.  Preecott,  1  Aik.  Rep.  245. 
■^  d  The  Constantia,  6  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  321. 

j^  *  e  Haawell  v.  Hunt,  cited  in  5  Term  Rep.  231.    Ellis  v.  Hunt,  3 

J- :>  Jbid.  464.     Scott  v.  Pcttit,  3  Bos.  Sf  PuU,  471. 

g:**-  /  Walker  v.  Woodbridge,  Cooke's  B.  L.  494.     Northey  &  Lewis 

v.  Field,  2  E»p.  Rep.  613.    Mills  ▼.  Ball,  2  Bo*.  $f  PiUL  457.     Litt 

f .  Cowley,  7  Taunt,  Rep.  169. 
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The/e  are  cases  in  which  a  constructive  delivery  will,  and 
ethers  in  which  it  will  not,  de$troy  the  right.     The  delivery 
to  a  carrier  or  packer,  to  and  for  the  use  t>f  the  vendee  ;   or 
to  a  wharfinger,  is  a  constructive  delivery  to  the  vendee  ;  but 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  defeat  this  right,  even  though  the  car- 
rier be  appointed  by  the  vendee.     It  will  continue  until  the 
place  of  delivery  be,  in  fact,  the  end  of  the  journey  of  .the 
goods,  and  they  have  arrived  to  the  possession,  or  under  the 
direaion  of  the  vendee  himself.^    If  they  have  arrived  at  the 
warehouse  of  the  packer,  used  by  the  buyer  as  his  own,  or 
they  are  landed  at  the  wharf  where  the  goods  of  the  vendee 
were  usually  landed  and  kept,  the  iransitus  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  right  of  the  vendor  extinguished.^    The  delivery 
to  the  master  of  a  gener.al  ship,  or  of  one  chartered  by  the 
consignee,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  delivery  to 
the  vendee  or  consignee,  but  still  subject  to  this  right  of 
stoppage,  which  has  been  .terme4  a  species  of^'tM  postlivii' 
tiitV    And  yet,  if  the  consigne.e  had  hired  the  ship  for  a  term 


a  The  tranritut  ia  Dot  at  an  end  until  the  goods  have  reached  the 
place  of  destination  named  by  the  vendee.  Coates  v.  Railton,  6 
Samut.  4r  Creu.  422. 

6  Snee  v.  Prescott,  1  Atk.  Rep.  248.  Stokes  v.  La  Riviere,  cited 
in  3  Term  Rep,  466.  and  3  EaU'a  Rep.  397.  EUia  v.  Hunt,  3  Term 
Rep.  464.  Richardson  v.  Gobs,  3  Bot.  if  Pull  119.  Scott  v.  Petlit, 
3  Ibid.  469.  Smith  v.  Goss,  1  Camph.  Rep.  282.  Lord  Alvanley,  in 
3  Boa.  %f  Pull.  48.  ^  Dutton  v.  Solomonson,  3  Ihid.  582.  Rowe  v. 
Pickford,  8  Tami.  Rip,  83.  Tucker  v.  Humphrey,  4  Btngham'e 
Rep.  5X6. 

c  Bohtlingk  v.  Inglis,  3  East'a  Rep.  381.  Cox  v.  Harden,  4  Ibid. 
21 1.  The  master  gave  a  receipt  for  the  goods  on  delivery  on  board 
by  the  consignor,  and  afterwards  signed  a  bill  of  lading  to  the  con- 
signee. That  circumstance  did  not  take  away  the  right  of  stoppage. 
Thompson  v.  Trails  2  Carr.  if  Payne,  334.  But  in  Bolin  v.  Huffnagle, 
1  Raw  We  Rep.  1.,  there  was  a  delivery  of  goods  at  a  foreign  port,  to 
the  master  of  the  consignee's  own  ship,  for  him;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  iranaitue  was  at  an  end.  This  last  decision  may  be  justly  q'^jes- 
tioned,  inasmuch  as  the  delivery  in  that  case,  to  the  master  of  the 
consignee's  ship,  was  for  the  purpose  of  conveyance  to  him,  and  not 
like  the  case  of  Fowler  v,  Kymcr,  for  the  purpose  of  disposal  in  a 
•foreign  market. 
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of  years,  and  the  goods  were  pat  on  board  to  be.  sent  by  hhn 
on  a  mercantile  adventure,  the  delivery  would  be  absolute, 
as  much  as  a  delivery  into  a  warehouse  belonging  to  him, 
and  it  would  bar  the  right  of  stoppage.^     The  idea  that  the 
goods  must  come  to  the  corporal  touch  of  the  vendee  is  ex- 
ploded ;  and  it  is  settled,  that  the  tranritm  is  at  an  end,  if 
the  goods  have  arrived  at  an  intermediate  place,  where  they 
are  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  vendee,  and  are  to  re- 
main stationary  until  they  receive  his  directions  to  put  them 
again  in  motion  for  some  new  and  ulterior  destination.^    In 
many  of  the  cases,  where  the  vendor's  right  of  stopping  in 
tranritu  has  been  defeated,  the  delivery  was  constructive 
only ;  and  there  has  been  much  subtlety  and  refinement  on 
the  question,  as  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  would 
amount  to  a  delivery  sufficient  to  take  away  the  right.     The 
point  for  inquiry  is,  whether  the  property  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  still  in  its  transit ;  for  if  it  has  once  fairly  arrived  at 
its  destination,  so  as  to  give  the  vendee  the  actual  exercise 
of  dominion   and   ownership  over  it,  the  right  is  gone.® 
The  cases  in  general  upon  the  subject  of  constructive  de- 
livery, may  be  reconciled  by  the  distinction,  that  if  the  de- 
livery to  a  carrier  or  agent  of  the  vendee  be  for  the  pur-- 
pose  of  conveyance  to  the  vendee^  the  right  of  stoppage  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  such  a  constructive  delivery  to  the 
vendee;  but  if  the  goods  be  delivered  to  the  carrier  or 
agent  for  safe  autodtft  or  for  disposal  on  the  part  of  the 
vendee^  and  the  middleman  is  by  agreement  converted  into 
a  special  agent  for  the  buyer,  the  transit  or  passage  of  the 
goods  terminates,  and  with  it  the  right  of  stoppage.     So,  a 
complete  delivery  of  part  of  an  enture  parcel  or  cargo,  ter- 


a  Fowler  v.  Kymer,  cited  in  3  JBtuf «  Rep.  396.  Wright  ▼. 
Lawes,  4  £ip.  Rep.  82. 

(  Dixon  V.  Baldweo,  5  Ead^t  Rep.  175.  Foster  ▼.  Franptos, 
6  Bernw.  Sf  Crest.  107. 

c  Wright  V.  Lawes,  4  Esp.  Rep.  82. 

Vol.  IL  69 
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nunates  the  tramitmf  and  the  vendor  cannot  stop  the  re* 
maindi^r.^ 

A  delivety  of  the  key  of  the  vendor's  warehouse  to  tbe 
purchaser;^  or  paying  the  vendor  rent  for  the  goods  left  in 
his  warehouse  ^  or  lodging  an  order  from  the  vendor  for  de- 
livery with  the  keeper  of  the  warehouse;^  or  delivering  to 
tfie  vendee  a  bill  of  parcels,  with  an  order  on  the  store- 
keeper for  delivery  of  the  goods  ^  or  demanding  and  mark- 
ing the  goods  by  the  agent  of  the  vendee,  at  the  inn  where 
they  had  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  journey;'  or  suffering 
the  goods  to  be  marked  and  resold,  and  marked  again  by 
the  under  purchaser  ;k  have  all  been  held  to  amount  to  acts 
of  delivery,  sufficient  to  take  away  the  vendor's  lien,  or  right 
of  stoppage  tn  transitu.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  delivery 
be  not  complete,  and  some  other  act  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  consignor,  the  right  of  stoppage  is  not  gone>  So, 
while  a  vessel  is  performing  quarantine  at  the  port  of  deli- 
very, and  the  voyage  not  at  an  end,  the  consignor's  right  of 
st<^page  has  been  held  not  to  be  de?ested,  even  by  a  prema- 


«  Slubey  v.  Heyward.  2  H.  Blacks,  Rep.  504.  Hammond  r.  An- 
derson, 4  Bom.  if  Fulh  69.    Lord  £Ilenborougb,  6  EaH'*  Eep.  en. 

b  Lord  Kenyon,  3  Term  Rep.  468. 

c  Hurry  v.  Mangles,  1  Campb.  Rep.  452.  Suffering  the  goods,  by 
agreement,  to  lie  freeofreni  in  the  vendor's  warehouse,  for  a  time»  is 
Still  a  complete  delivery,  and  destroys  the  lien.  Barrett  v.  Goddaid, 
3  Jiiamm*$  Rep.  107. 

d  Harman  v.  Anderson,  t  Campb.  Rep.  243. 

€  HolUngBwortb  v.  Rapier,  3  Coined  Rep.  IB2.  InAkermanv. 
Humphrey,  1  Carr.  ^  Payne^  63.,  it  was  held,  that  the  delivery  of  a 
shipping  note  by  the  consignee  to  a  third  person,  with  an  order  to 
the  wharfinger  to  deliver  the  goods  to  such  third  person,  did  not  pass 
the  property  so  as  to  prevent  a  stoppage  tn  trantUu  by  the  consignor ; 
and  that  decision  was  adopted,  as  sound  law,  in  Tucker  v.  Hum- 
phrey, 4  BinghamCM  Rep.  516. 

/  EUis  V.  Hunt,  3  Term  Rep,  464. 

g  Stoveld  V.  Hughes,  14  Eaert  Rep.  308. 

h  Withers  v.  Lyss,  4  Campb.  Rep.  237.  Busk  v.  Davis,  2  J^amle 
if  Seko.  397.  Coates  v.  Railton,  6  Barnw.  $f  Crese.  422.  Kaylor 
v  Dennie,  8  Pick.  Rep.  198. 
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tare  possession  on  behalf  of  the  consignee.*  That  doctrine 
has,  however,  been  since  contradicted  and  overruled,  by 
Lord  Alvanley,  in  Mills  v.  BclU^^  and  by  Mr.  J.  Cbambre,  in 
Oppenkeim  v.  Russell^  and  the  better  opinion  now  is,  that 
if  the  vendee  intercepts  the  goods  on  their  passage  to  him, 
and  takes  possession  as  owner,  the  delivery  is  complete,  and 
the  right  of  stoppage  is  gone.  But  if  the  goods  have  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  delivery,  and  are  lodged  in  a  public 
warehouse,  for  default  of  payment  of  the  duties,  they  are  not 
deemed  to  have  come  to  the  possession  of  the  vendee,  so  as 
to  deprive  the  consignor  of  his  right.^ 

(3.)  Of  acts  of  the  vendee  affecting  the  right. 

A  resale  of  the  goods  by  the  vendee  does  not,  of  itself, 
and  without. other  circumstances,  destroy  the  vendor^s  right 
of  stoppSige  in  transitu.^  But  if  the  vendor  has  given  to 
the  vendee  documents  sufficient  to  transfer  the  property, 
and  the  vendee,  upon  the  strength  of  them,  sells  the  goods 


a  Hoist  V.  Pownal,  1  Esp.  Rep.  240. 

h  2  Bos.  tf  Pull.  461. 

e  3  Jbid.  64. 

d  Northey  v.  Field,  2  Etp.  Rep.  613.  Nix  v.  Olive,  cited  in  Ah- 
Mt  on  Shipping,  426.  The  English  system  of  warehousing  goods  wu 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  not  adopted.  It  was  revived  and 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  digested  in  a  practicable  shape  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington.  The  successive  statutes  on  the 
subject  were  consolidated  by  the  act  of  4  Oeo.  IV.,  in  1823,  and  the 
whole  amended  and  re-enacted  by  the  statute  of  6  Oeo.  IV. ;  and 
which  comprehends  the  system  as  now  in  operation.  The  object  of 
the  warehousing  system  is  to  secure  the  duties  on  goods  lawfully  im* 
ported  for  use  and  sale  in  England,  and  relieve  the  trader  from  im- 
mediate payment  in  cash ;  to  allow  the  storage  even  of  prohibited 
goods  in  British  warehouses  of  special  security  for  re-exportation ; 
and  to  permit  the  transfer  of  goods  in  the  warehouse,  without  re- 
quiring payment  of  the  duties,  until  they  are  to  be  withdrawn  for 
use.  A  clear  analysis  of  the  warehousing  provisions  is  given  in  1 
BelTt  Com.  187_190.,  6th  edit. 

s  Craven  v.  Ryder,  6  Ttnmi.  Rep.  433«  Lord  Alvanley,  3  Bae.  9f 
PuU.  47.  Whitehouse  v.  Frost,  12  Eaeffi  R^.  614.  ^toveld  v. 
Hughes,  14  iMtf.  308. 
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to  a  htmafide  purchaser  without  notice,  the  vendor  would 
be  devested  of  bis  right.  A  bill  of  lading  usually  has  the 
word  assigns :  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
signee or  his  anignSi  he  or  they  pjaying  freight ;  and  a 
great  question  has  accordingly  arisipn,  and  been  very  ela- 
borately discussed  and  litigated  in  the  English  courts,  whe- 
ther the  bill  of  lading  could  be  negotiated  by  the  consignee 
like  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  what  legal  rights  were  vested 
in  the  assignee.  In  the  case  of  lAckbarrow  v.  JUituon,^  it 
was  decided  by  the  K.  B.,  i}\aX9i  bona  fide  endorsement,  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  of  a  bill  of  lading,  by  the  con- 
signee to  an  assignee,  who  had  no  notice  that  the  goods 
were  not  paid  for,  was  an  absolute  transfer  of  the  property, 
so  as  to  devest  the  consignor  of  his  right  of  stoppage  in 
transitu  as  against  such  assignee.  There  is  no  case  on 
mercantile  law  which  has  afforded  a  greater  display  of  acute 
investigation.  The  judgment  of  tlie  K.  B.  was  reversed 
in  the  exchequer  chamber ;  and  Lord  Loughborough  took 
a  masterly  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  completely  over- 
threw the  doctrine  of  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  la- 
ding.b  The  case  then  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  where 
Mr.  Justice  Buller  most  ably  supported  the  decision  of  the 
K«  B.<^  A  new  trial  was  awarded,^  and  a  special  verdict 
taken,  and  judgment  given  thereon  without  discussion  ;  the 
Judges  of  the  K.  B.  declaring,  that  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cision in  the  exchequer  chamber,  they  retained  their  former 
opinions.*     The  question,  therefore,  remains,  to  a  certain 


o  2  Term  Rep.  63. 

h  Mason  v.  Lickbarrow,  1  S,  Biacki.  Rep.  357, 

c  6  EasVt  Rep.  17.  in  notig. 

dZH.  Blacks.  Rep.  21 1.     6  Term  Rep.  367. 

e  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  5  T^erm  Rep.  683.  In  France,  the  de- 
batable nature  of  the  subject  has  been  strikingly  displayed  ;  for  the 
qoestion  of  the  negotiability  of  bills  of  lading  was  discussed  by  each 
masters  of  commercial  law  as  Valin  and  Emerigon,  and  they  came  to 
directly  opposite  conclusions.  The  first  mfetintained,  that  bills  of  la- 
ding were  4y)goti&ble  instruments,  and  the  latter  denied  it.  VaUn*9 
dm.  torn,  i,  606,  607,     Emerigon,  des  Au.  torn,  i.  318,  319, 
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degree,  still  floating  and  unsettled ;  thongh  it  seems  now  to 
be  considered  as  the  law  at  Westminster  hall,  that  if  a  bill 
of  lading  be  assigned  bonafide^  and  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation, it  is  a  transfer  of  the  property  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
consignee,  if  it  be  made  without  notice  of  the  insolvency  6f 
the  consignee,  the  property  is  absolutely  vested  in  the  as- 
signee of  the  consignee,  and  the  consignor  has  in  tbat  case 
lost  his  right  to  stop.*  It  is  likewise  considered  to  be  the 
law  in  this  country,  that  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading 
transfers  the  property  to  the  consignee ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
conceded,  that  the  assignment  of  it  by  the  consignee,  by  way 
of  sale  or  mortgage,  will  pass  the  property,  though  no  actual 
delivery  of  the  goods  be  made,  provided  they  were  then  at 
sea.  The  rule  is  founded  on  sound  principles  of  mercantile 
policy,  and  is  necessary  to  render  the  consignee  safe  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  drafts  of  his  correspondent  abroad,  and 
to  afford  him  the  means  of  prompt  reimbursement  or  indem- 
nity.^ 


a  Coxe  v.  Harden,  4  EaaVt  Rep,  211.  Cuming  v.  Brown,  9  Ibid. 
506.  Morison  v.  Gray,  2  Bing.  Rep.  260.  Walter  v.  Ross,  2 
Wash,  Cir.  Rep,  283.  Wharkm's  Dig,  tit.  Vendor ^n.  80.  Haille  v. 
Smith,  1  Bo9,  ^  Full,  563.  In  Morison  v.  Gray,  9  Moore't  C,  B. 
Rep.  484.,  it  was  held,  that  the  bona  fide  assignee  of  a  hill  of  lading 
had  a  sufficient  property  to'  stop  the  goods  while  in  tranntu,  on  the 
insolvency  of  the  vendee,  and  to  sue  in  his  own  name  the  wharfinger, 
who  refused  to  deliver  up  tlie  goods. 

b  Wright  V.  Campbell,  4  Burr.  Rep.'  2051.  Griffith  v.  In- 
gledew,  6  Serg.  Sf  Renole^  429.  Peters  <v.  fiallistier,  3  Pick. 
Rep.  495.  Walter  v.  Ross,  «t^a.  In  Conrad  v.  The  Atkintic 
Insurance  Company,  1  Peters^  U.  S.  Rep.  386.,  it  was  decided* 
tbat  the  consignee,  being  the  authorized  agent  of  the  owner  to 
receive  the  goods,  his  endorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice  of  any 
adverse  interest,  passed  the  property  aa  against  all  the  world.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  principle  that  bills  of  lading  are  transferable  by 
endorsement,  and  pass  the  property.  Strictly  speaking,  no  person 
but  such  consignee  can,  by  endoreemeni  of  the  bill  of  lading,  pass  the 
legal  title  to  the  goods ;  but  if  the  shipper  be  the  owner,  and  the 
shipment  be  ou  his  account  and  risk,  he  can  pass  the  legal  title  by 
aseigmnent  of  the  bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise ;  and  it  will  be  good 
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Bat  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  consignee  can,  in 
all  cases,  by  his  endorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  a  third 
person,  even  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  without  col- 
lusjoo,  defeat  the  right  of  the  consignor  to  stop  the  goods. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  object  of  the  consign- 
ment, and  the  character  of  the  consignee.  As  a  general 
rule,  no  agreement  made  between  the  consignee  and  his  as* 
signee,  can  defeat  or  affect  this  right  of  the  consignor ;  and 
the  consignor's  right  to  stop  in  irafuitu  is  prior  and  para> 
mount  to  the  carrier's  right  to  retain  as  against  the  coo- 
iignee.^  A  factor,  having  only  authority  to  sell,  and  not  to 
pledge  the  goods  of  his  principal,  cannot  devest  the  con- 
signor of  the  right  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu^  by  endorsing 
or  delivering  over  the  bill  of  lading  as  a  pledge,  any  more 
than  he  could  by  delivery  of  the  goods  themselves,  by  way 
of  pledge ;  and  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  the  endorsee 
was  or  was  not  ignorant  that  he  acted  as  factor.^  -  If  the  as- 
signee of  the  bill  of  lading  has  notice  of  such  circumstances 
as  render  the  bill  of  lading  not  fairly  and  honestly  assigna- 
ble^  the  right  of  stoppage  as  against  the  assignee  is  not  gone ; 
and  any  collusion  or  fraud  between  the  consignee  and  his 
assignee  will,  of  course,  enable  the  consignor  to  assert  bis 
right.     But  the  mere  fact  that  the  assignee  has  notice  that 


against  all  persons,  except  the  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, by  an  endortement  of  the  bill  of  lading  itself.  The  same 
principle  was  declared  in  Nathan  v.  Giles,  5  Taunt,  Rep.  558.  A 
depoiit  of  the  bill  of  lading,  without  endorsement,  will  create  a  lien  on 
the  cargo  to  the  amount  of  the  money  advanced  on  the  strength  of 
the  deposit,  which  would  be  superior  to  the  consignor's  right  of  stop- 
page. That  right  came  from  the  courts  of  equity,  and  is  founded  upon 
equitable  considerations  ;  and  it  consequently  must  yield  to  a  still 
higher  equity  in  a  third  person.  In  Louisiana,  it  has  been  held,  that 
goods  shipped  could  not  be  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  shipper, 
after  the  bill  of  lading  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  consignee ; 
but  they  might  be  attached  by  the  creditors  of  the  consignee.  McNeill 
▼.  Glass,  13  MaHin't  Louu,  Rep.  261. 

a  Oppenheim  y.  Russell,  3  Bos,  ^  Ptdl  ASt. 

h  Newson  v.  Thornton,  6  EoiVi  Rfp.  17. 
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the  consignor  is  not  paid,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  itself  abio- 
lately  sufficient  to  render  the  assignment  defeasible  by  the 
stopping  of  the  cargo  in  its  transit,  if  the  case  be  otherwise 
clear  of  all  circumstances  of  fraud ;  though  if  the  assignee 
be  aware  that  the  consignee  is  unable  to  pay,  then  the 
assignment  will  be  deemed  fraudulent  as  against  the  rights 
of  the  consignor.* 

The  buyer,  if  he  finds  himself  unable  to  pay  for  the  goods, 
may,  before  delivery,  rescind  the  contract,  with  the  assent  of 
the  seller.  But  this  right  of  the  buyer  of  rejecting  the  goods 
subsists  only  while  the  goods  are  in  transitu*  After  actual 
delivery,  the  goods  become  identified  with  his  property,  and 
cannot,  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  be  restored  to  the 
teller ;  nor  can  he  interfere  and  reject  the  goods,  though  in 
their  transit,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed;  for  this 
would  be  to  give  a  preference  among  creditors.^ 

Sir  William  Scott  observed,<^  that  this  privilege  of  stop- 
page was  a  proprietary  right,  recognised  by  the  general 
mercantile  law  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  that  of  England* 
It  was  recognised  in  Scotland  in  1790 ;  and  the  French  law 
has  gone  very  far  towards  the  admission  of  the  right,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  English  rule.     It  allows  the  vendor  to 
stop  the  goods  in  their  transit  to  the  consignee,  in  case  of 
bis  non-payment  or  failure,  provided  the  goods  have  not 
been  in  the  mean  time  sold  bona  fide  according  to  the  in- 
voices and  bilk  of  lading,  or  altered  in  their  nature  or 
quantity,  and  the  estate  of  the  insolvent  vendee  be  indem- 
nified against  all  necessary  expenses  and  advances  on  ac- 
count of  the  goods ;  and  the  assignees  of  the  vendee  will  be 
entitled  to  the  goods  on  payment  of  the  price.<^     The  civil 
law,  and  the  laws  of  those  European  nations  which  have 


a  Cuming  v«  Brown,  9  EoiVM  Rep.  5T)6. 

6  Smith  y.  Field,  5  Term  Rep.  402.     Barnes  v.  Freeland,  6  I6tcl 
80. 

c  6  Rob.  Rep.  498. 

d  Code  de  Commerce^  No.  576 — 580.  582. 
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adopted  the  civil  law,  contain  a  great  impediment  to  thaab* 
iolute  negotiability  of  bills  of  lading ;  for  they  do  not  cob- 
iider  the  transfer  of  property  to  be  complete,  even  by  sak 
and  delivery,  without  payment  or  security  for  the  price,  un- 
less credit  be  given.  In  case  of  insolvency,  the  seller  may 
reclaim  the  goods,  as  being  his  own  property,  even  from  the 
possession  of  the  buyer,  provided  they  remaip  unchanged 
in  form,  and  distinguishable  from  his  other  goods.*  This 
was  also  the  law  of  Frapce,  until  the  commercial  code  adopt- 
ed the  law  of  stopping  in  tramitUt  and  rejected  the  old  law 
of  revendication,  as  tending  to  litigation  and  fraud. 

XII.  Of  the  interpretation  of  contracts. 

The  rules  which  have  been  established  for  the  better  in- 
terpretation of  contracts,  are  the  conclusions  of  good  sense 
and  sound  logic,  applied  to  the  agreement  of  the  partiea. 
Their  object  is  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  contract  in  the  given  case ;  and,  like  other 
deductions  of  right  reason,  they  have  been  quite  uniform  in 
every  age  of  cultivated  jurisprudence.  The  title  De  Df- 
vertit  Regulit  in  the  Pandects,>»  as  well  as  the  sententious 
rules  and  principles  which  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the 
civil  law,  show  how  largely  the  common  law  of  England 
is  indebted  to  the  Roman  law,  for  its  code  of  proverbial 
wisdom.  There  are  scarcely  any  maxims  in  the  English 
law  but  what  were  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  a  very  competent  judge,  that  if  the  fame  of 
the  Roman  law  rested  solely  on  the  single  book  of  the  Pan- 
dects which  contains  the  regul4BJuritf  it  would  endure  for 


a  Dig.  18. 1.  19.  Domai.  b.  4.  tit.  5. 8.  2.  art  3.  Fan  Leeuu>m*M 
Om.  on  tKe  Roman  DtOeh  Law^  b.  4.  c.  17.  s.  3.  Caae  at  Peters* 
biirgb,  in  Russia,  cited  in  Bothlingk  v.  iDglis,  3  EatV$  Rep.  386. 
Cues  at  Amsterdam,  cited  in  the  note  to  1  BeWt  Com,  217, 218. 
See  #tipra,  498. 

b  Dig.bO.  17. 
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eirer  od  that  foundation.*  Besides  the  authoritative  collec- 
tidn  of  maxims  already  referred  to,  there  is  a  still  larger  col- 
'  lection  of  principles  in  the  same  condensed  shape,  drawn 
by  one  of  the  modem  civilians  from  every  part  of  the  civil 
law;  and  digested  with  great  diligence  and  study.'  It  is 
contained  in  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CiviUs^  and  in  them  it  immediately  precedes  the  code.^ 

Among  the  common  law  writers  who  have  made  com- 
pilations of  this  kind,  Lord  Bacon  stands  pre-eminent.  In 
bis  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum^  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  aphorisms,  containing  principles  which  lie  at 
the  foundations  of  universal  justice,  and  the  sources  of 
municipal  law.  He  defines  his  collection  to  be  Exemplum 
tradatus  de  jusHtia  universalis  sive  de  fontihus  juris ;  and 
it  is  a  code  proper  for  the  study  of  statesmen,  as  well  as  of 
lawyers ;  for  it  abounds  in  principles  of  legislation,  as  well  as 
of  distributive  justice.©  Another  work  of  Llord  Bacon  con- 
sists of  his  maxims,  or  elements  of  the  common  law,  being 
some  of  those  conclusions  of  reason  or  condensations  of 
truth  dispersed  throughout  the  body  of  the  law,  and  worthi- 
ly and  aptly  called  by  a  great  civilian  legum  leges^  Ancient 
wisdom  and  science  ii^ere  frequently  embodied  and  delivered 
in  this  form.  And  Lord  Bacon  does  not  content  himself  with 
merely  setting  down  his  axioms,  like  ambiguous  oracles,  ob- 
scure by  their  brevity,  and  afibrding  little  light  or  direction ; 
he  accompanies  each  of  his  maxims  with  a  clear  and  ample 


«  In  Wootfa  lnHUui€9  (f  the  CitiU  Law,  b.  3.  c.  1.  207.,  there  is 
a  coUection  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  rules  of  the  civil  law 
to  be  observed  in  the  interpretation  of  contracts. 

6  It  is  entitled  Regula  et  SenterUia  Juris,  ex  wUverso  corpore 
Jarit  CivUit  iparsim  coUectay  el  in  ordinem  alphabeHcum  digest^  ;  and 
it  is  the  production  of  J.  HemneqaMM,  a  learned  doctor  of  the  civil 
law. 

c  BacorCi  Works,  vol.  vii.  439.  The  aphorisms  relate  specially 
to  the  dignity  of  the  law  ;  to  defective  and  omitted  provisions ;  to 
the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  law ;  to  retrospective  and  cumulative 
laws ;  to  new  digests  of  the  laws ;  to  the  force  and  value  of  prece- 
dents; to  the  influence  of  commentaries  and  forensic  opinions,  dec. 
Vol.  IL  70 
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expotition,  **  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them 
with  disUnctions,  and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  where- 
on they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they  have  with  other  roles."* 
There  are  other  collections  of  law  maxims  of  great  value. 
T%e  grounds  and  maxims  of  the  English  kuesf  by  William 
Noy,  attorney  general  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  is  a  col- 
lection of  reputation  and  authority,  applicable  to  every 
general  head  of  the  law.     In  imitation  of  Lord  Bacon, 
Noy  has  accompanied  each  of  bis  maxims  with  cases  and 
precedents  affording  a  copious  illustration  of  his  principles. 
The  collection  by  T.  Branch  is  much  more  extensive  and 
complete.     It  is  an  admirable  vade  meeum^  for  the  use  of 
the  bench  and  the  bar.     It  draws  so  copiously  from  the 
common  law  reports  and  writers  of  the  age  of  Elixabeth^ 
and  since  that  time,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  accumu- 
lated spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  law. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  that  the  maxims  require  study  and 
profound  reflection  in  the  application  of  them,  especially  as 
they  are  unassisted  by  any  commentary,  and  sUnd  naked 
in  all  the  brevity  and  severity  of  their  original  abstraction.^* 

The  space  allowed  to  this  subject  will  only  permit  me  to 
refer,  by  way  of  sample,  to  a  few  of  the  more  leading  rules 
of  construction  applicable  to  contracts. 

The  mutual  intention  of  the  parties  to  the  instrument,  is 
the  great,  and  sometimes  the  difficult  object  of  inquiry, 
when  the  terms  of  it  are  not  free  from  ambiguity.  To  reach 
and  carry  that  intention  into  effect,  the  law,  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  will  control  even  the  literal  terms  of  the  contract, 
if  they  manifestly  contravene  the  purpose ;  and  many  cases 


a  See  the  Preface  to  Lord  Bacon's  <'  Maxims  of  the  Law."  JSo- 
con'f  JTorifefjVol.  iv.  10. 

6  ThiB  work  is  a  small  daodecimo  volume,  printed  at  London  in 
1753,  and  entitled  Principia  Legit  et  Equitatis,  being  an  alphabdical 
collection  of  Maximf^  Principles  or  Rulet,  Definitiont  and  Memora-^ 
hie SayingSiin  Law  and  Eqwty.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  interest 
and  utility  of  the  compilation,  that  it  gives,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  original  author,  and  book,  and  case,  from  whence  the  maximi 
were  drawn. 
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are  given  in  the  books,  in  which  the  .plain  intent  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  strict  letter  of  the  contract.*     The  rule  is 
embodied  in  these  common  law  maxims :  VerbaitasuntinieU 
ligenda  ut  res  niagis  vaieat  quampereat — Verba  debent  iV 
tentiominservire  ; — and  in  these  in  the  civil  law :  In  convert- 
tibus  contrahentium  wluntatem  potius,  quam  verba^  speclari 
placuit — Quoiiei  in  stipulationibus  ambigua   oraiio  esU 
commodissimum  est  id  accipi^  quo  res  de  qua  agitur  in  into 
sit^    In  furtherance  of  the  rule  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  another  principle,  that  plain 
unambiguous  words  need  no  interpretation,  and  subtlety 
and  refinement  upon  terms  would  defeat  the  sense.     The 
bulk  of  mankind  act  and  deal  with  great  simplicity ;  and  on 
this  is  founded  the  rule  that  benignafadenda  inierpretaiiones 
cartarum propter  simplicitatem  laicorum.    Words  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,  unless  some 
good  reason  be  assigned  to  show  that  they  shbuld  be  under- 
stood in  a  different  sense.     Quoties  in  verbis  nulla  est 
ambiguitas  ibi  nulla  expositio  contra  verba  fienda  est.    But 
if  the  intention  be  doubtful,  it  is  to  be  sought  after  by  a 
reference  to  the  context,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
Sensusverborum  ex  causa  dicentis  acoipiendus  est^  et  secun- 
dum subjectam  material.     The  whole  instrument  is  to  be 
viewed  and  compared  in  all  its  parts,  so  that  every  part  of 
it  may  be  made  consistent  and  effecimly—Ex antecedentibus 
et  consequentibus  optima  Jit  interpretation    It  is  to  be  sought, 
also,  by  a  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  place,  or  the  lex  locif 
according  to  another  of  the  maxims  of  interpretation  in  the 
civil  law.    Si  non  appareat^  quid  actum  est^  in  contractibus 
veniunt  ea  qu(B  sunt  moris  et  consuetudinis  in  regione  in  qua 
actum  est.^  If  it  be  a  mercantile  case,  and  the  instrument  be 


'  a  Co.  Liu.  45.  a.  301.  b.  Lord  Hardwicke,  Id  ZAlk.  Rep.  32. 
Lord  Ch.  J.  Wilie0,  Id  Parkhurst  v.  Smith,  JFHUs*  R^.  332.  Ho- 
tham,  B.J  and  Thompson,  B.,  1  H,  Blacks.  Rep.  385»  586.  595. 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  Tallbck  v.  Harris,  3  Term  Rep.  IQl.  Poihier, 
TraiU  dee  ObHg.  No.  91. 

h  Dig.  41    1 .  80.     IM.  50.  16.  21 9. 

€  nrid.  50.  17.  34. 
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not  clear  and  unequivocal,  the  usage  of  trade  will  enable  os 
frequently  to  determine  the  precise  import  of  particolajr 
terms,  and  the  certain  intention  declared  by  the  use  of 
them.» 

The  law  places  more  reliance  upon  written  than  oral  tes- 
timony ;  and  it  is  an  inflexible  rule,  that  parol  evidence  i» 
not  admissible  to  supply  or  contradict,  enlarge  or  vary,  the 
words  of  a  contract.  That  would  be  the.  substitution  of 
parol  to  written  evidence  under  the  hand  of  the  party,  and 
it  would  lead  to  uncertainty,  error  and  frand.^  Farol  evi- 
dence is,  received,  when  it  goes,  not  to  contradict  the  terms 
of  the  writing,  but  to  defeat  the  whole  contract,  as  being 
fraudulent  or  illegal.  So,  when  a  contract  is  reduced  to 
writing,  all  matters  of  negotiation  and  discussion  on  the 
subject,  antecedent  to,  and  detiors  Xhe  writings  are  e;i^- 
eluded,  as  being  merged  in  the  instrument«<^  In  the  case, 
however,  of  a  latent  ambiguity,  or  one  not  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  instrument,  but  arising  entirely  in  the  appli- 
cation of  it, — as  when  the  person  or  object  in  view  is  not 
designated  with  precision, — ^the  maxim  fitly  applies,  that 
ambiguitas  verborum  latenSf  verificaiione  svppletur ;  nam 
quod  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum  vertficatiane  facti  toUUurA 

The  rule  that  the  language  of  a  deed  or  contract  is  to  be 
taken  most  strongly  against  the  party  using  it,  {joerha 
ambigua  fortius  accipiuntur  contra  proferentem^  though 
it  be  a  rule,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  ^'  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  reason,"  applies  only  to  cases  of  ambiguity  in  the 
words,  or  where  the  exposition  is  requisite  to  ^ve  them 
lawful  eflfect.  It  is  a  rule  of  strictness  and  rigour,  and  not  to 
be  resorted  to  but  where  other  rules  of  exposition  fail.®    The 


a  Webb  v.  Plummer,  S  Bamw.  if  Aid,  746. 

h  Piersons  v.  Hooker,  3  Joknt.  Rep,  68.  Jackson  v.  Foster,  IS 
i6ui  4R8. 

c  Abbott,  Ch.  J.,  in  Kain  v.  Oodds,  2  Baam»,  if  Cre$$.  6S7. 
Parkhurat  v.  Van  Cortlandt,  1  Joknt.  Ch,  Rep.  275.  Dean  V.  Ma» 
•on,  4  Conn.  Rep,  428. 

d  Cole  V.  Wendel,  8  John9.  Rep,  90. 

«  Bacon' M  JUaximi  qftheLaw^  No.  3. 
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modern  and  more  reasonable  practice  is,  to  give  to  the  lan- 
guage its  just  sense,  and  to  search  for  the  precise  meaning, 
and  one  requisite  to  give  dne  and  fair  effect  to  the  contract, 
without  adopting  either  the  rule  of  a  rigid  or  .of  an  indulgent 
construction.  The  Roman  law  went  upon  a  directly  op- 
posite maxim  to  that  in  the  common  law.  The  rule  there 
was,  that  tn  dubits  hemgniora  pneferenda  sunt*  In  obscurii 
quod  minimum  esiy  sequimur-^secundum  promissorem  inter- 
preiamur^  .  The  true  principle  of  sound  ethics  is,  to  give 
the  contract  the  sense  in  which  the  person  making  the 
promise  believed  the  other  party  to  have  accepted  it. 

If  the  object  of  the  contract  be  present,  an  error  in  the 
name  does  not  vitiate  it ;  as,  if  A.  ff  tve  a  horse  to  C,  D.  being 
present,  and  say  to  him,  (C.,)  fil^take  this  horse,  the  gift  is 
good,  notwithstanding  a  mistake  in  the  name;  for  the 
presence  of  the  grantee  gives  a  higher  degree  of  certainty 
to  the  identity  of  the  person  than  the  mention  of  his  name. 
So,  if  the  error  consists  in  the  demonstration  or  reference, 
and  not  in  the  name  of  the  thing, — as,  if  A.  grant  to  B. 
his  lot  of  land  called  Dale,  in  the  parish  of  B.,  in  the  county 
of  D.,  and  the  lot  lies  in  the  county  of  H.,  yet  the  falsity 
of  the  addition  does  not  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  contract. 
Many  other  cases  to  the  like  effect  are  put  by  Lord  Bacon, 
and  given  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  rule,  ih^t  pratentia 
corjpbrii  toOit  errarem  nomifiw ,  ei  Veritas  mminis  idUii 
errorem  demonstraiianis.^ 


a  Dig.  50.  Xl.  9.  66.  96. 

h  Baeon'i  Maximt  of  the  Law,  R$g.  25. 
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LECTURE  XL. 

OF  BAII.MENT. 

Bailment  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  trast,  upon  a  contract 
expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  duly  executed, 
and  the  goods  restored  by  the  bailee,  as  soon  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bailment  shall  be  answered.* 

There  are  five  species  of  bailment,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  his  correction  of  Lord  Holt's  enumeration  of 
the  different  sorts  of  bailments. 

I.  Depasitumy  or  a  naked  deposit  without  reward. 

II.  Mandaium^  or  commission,  which  is  gratuitous,  and 

by  which  the  mandatory  undertakes  to  do  some  act 
about  the  thing  bailed. 

III.  Commodatum,  or  loan  for  use  without  pay,  and  when  the 

thing  is  to  be  restored  in  specie. 

IV.  A  pledge,  as  when  a  thing  is  bailed  to  a  creditor  as  a 

security  for  a  debt. 
V.  LacatiOt  or  hiring  for  a  reward.** 
I  shall  examine  each  of  them  in  their  order. 


a  «  Blacki.  tknn.  45«.  Pothier,  TraiU  du  Conirat  de  Dipdl,  No. 
1.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  CommerUariti  on  the  Law  of  BailmenU^ 
speaks  of  a  consignment  to  a  factor,  as  being  a  bailment  for  sale ; 
and  he  applies  the  term  bailment  to  cases  in  which  no  return  or  de- 
livery, or  redelivery  to  the  owner  or  his  agent,  is  contemplated. 
But,  I  apprehend,  this  is  extending  the  definition  of  the  term  beyond 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  it  in  the  English  law. 

h  Jone^  Eitay  on  the  Lam  of  Bailments,  27.  1st  edit.  1790.  Bail- 
ments have  been  reduced,  by  a  late  master  hand,  to  three  kinds : 
1.  Those  in  which  the  trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor,  and 
which  embrace  deposits  and  mandates.  2.  Those  in  which  the 
trust  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee,  as  the  commoe/oltim,  or  gratui- 
tous loan  for  use.  3.  Those  in  which  the  trust  is  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  as  pledges  or  pawns,  and  hiring  and  lettiug  to  hire. 
Siary'e  Com.  on  BaUmenit,  3. 
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I.  Of  depoHtum. 

This  IS  a  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  for  tbe  bailor, 
and  returned  upon  demand,  without  a  recompense ;  and  as 
the  bailee  or  depositary  derives  no  benefit  from  the   bail- 
ment, he  is  to  keep  them  with  reasonable  care ;  and  he  is 
responsible,  if  there  be  no  special  undertaking  to  the  con- 
trary, only  for  gross  neglect,  or  for  a  violation  of  good 
faith.^    As  a  general  rule,  he  is  not  answerable  for  mere 
neglect,  if  the  goods  be  injured  or  destroyed  while  in  his 
custody,  if  he  take  no  better  care  of  his  own  goods,  of  tbe 
the  like  value  and  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  tbej 
be  also  spoiled  or  destroyed.    Mere  neglect,  in  such  a  case, 
is  not  gross  neglect;  since  the  latter  is  tantamount  in  tbe 
mischief  it  produces  to  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and  it  usual- 
ly implies  it;  but  whether  fraud  does  or  does  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  accompany  gross  neglect  in  a  depositary,  he  is  stiU 
responsible  for  it  in  law.     Gross  neglect,  as  was  observed 
by  Ch.  J.  Parker,^  bears  so  near  a  resemblance  to  fraud, 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  it  in  its  efiect  upon  contracts.    Gross 
neglect  is  the  want  of  that  care  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  under  the  circumstances,  takes  of  his  own  pro- 
perty.® 


a  Foster  v.  The  Essex  Bank,  17  J^au.  Rep:  479.    Lafarge  v. 
Morgan,  1 1  MarM$  Louis*  Rep,  462. 

h  n  Mau.  Rep.  500. 

c  Jones*  Essay i  90 — 93.  Lord  HoU,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lord 
Raym,  913.  In  the  civil  law,  gross  negligence  was  termed  mapia 
adpii,  or  lata  cutpa^  and  it  was  in  some  cases  deemed  equivalent  to 
fraud  or  deceit.  It  was  put  by  Paulus  for  fraud,  and  by  Ulpi&n  it 
was  held  to  be  plainly  assimilated  to  fraud.  Jitagna  ntgUgesiUa  cul- 
pa esly  magna  culpa  dolus  est.  Laia  culpa  plane  dolo  eomparabUur. 
Dig.  50  16.  226.  Ibid.  II.  6. 1.  ].  It  was  not  understood  by  the 
civilians  to  be  absolutely  fraud,  but  only  the  presumptive  evidencs 
of  fraud,  when  applied  to  cases  of  trust.  In  many  other  cases  (ha 
presumption  was  not  raised.  It  was  not  held  to  be  such  under  tht 
Cornelian  law,  ne  in  hoc  lege  culpa  tola  pro  dolo  aocipiiur.  Dig, 
48.  8.  7.  Proculus  would  not  admit  that  lata  culpa  amounted  to 
dolus;  but  Nerva  and  Celsus  insisted  that  it  amounted  to  the  stme 
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The  main  inqairy  in  this  case  is,  what  is  the  duty,  and 
what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  bailee.  The  general 
measure  of  diligence  requisite  in  every  species  of  bailment 
is  regnlated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  thing  bailed,  and  by  the  understanding  and 
practicfs  of  the  city  or  country  in  which  the  parties  resided 
or  happened  to  be.  Diligence  is  a  relative  term ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  what  wotild  amount  to  the  requisite  diligence 
at  one  time,  in  one  situation,  and  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, might  not  amount  to  it  in  another.^  The  deposit 
is  to  be  kept  with  the  ordinary  care  applicable  to  the  case 
under  its  circumstances,  and  the  depositary  cannot  make 
use  of  the  thing  deposited,  without  the  consent  of  the  bailor 
expressly  given  or  reasonably  implied.^ 

In  Banian's  case,^  the  depositary  had  a  chest  containing 
plate  and  jewels  deposited  with  him.  The  chest  was  locked, 
and  be  was  not  informed  of  the  contents.  In  the  night  his 
house  was  broken  open,  and  plundered,  as  well  of  the  chest 
with  its  contents,  as  of  his  own  goods.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  charge  the  bailee ;  but  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  charge,  since  the  bailee  used  ordinary  diligence,  and  the 
loss  was  by  a  burglary ;  and  it  was  accordingly  held,  that 
the  bailee  was  not  answerable.  Such  a  bailee,  who  receives 
goods  to  keep  gratis,  is  under  the  least  responsibility  of  any 
species  of  trustee.  If  he  keeps  the  goods  as  he  keeps  bis 
own,  though  he  keeps  his  own  negligently,  he  is  not  an- 


thing,  in  effect,  when  .applied  to  bailment ;  for  though  a  person  had 
not  ordinary  care,  yet».  if  he  bestowed  less  care  tbaa  was  ordinary 
for  him  on  a  thing,  confided  to  his  care,  it  was  evidence  of  bad  laitb. 
Dig.  16.  3. 3^.  Culpam  tamendolo  proximam  conHneri  quu  merito 
dkerii.  Dig,  43.  26. 8.  3. 
.  a  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  Bamiw,  if  Aid.  21.  Story*$  Com.  on  Bail- 
aMsUt,  9—12. 
b  Dig.  16.  3.  29.    PMier,  TraUi  de  D^ty  No.  34.  Story'M  Ckum. 

c  Ymt  Bock,  8  Edw.  11.  Fitz.  Mr,  tit.  Detinue,  pi.  59.,  and  cited 
by  Lord  Holt  in  2  Ld.  Raym.  914.,  and  in  Jones  on  Bailmenif  28. 

Vol,  II.  71 
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swerable  for  them ;  for  the  keeping  them  as  he  keeps  his 
own  is  an  argument  of  his  honesty.  **  If/'  says  Lord  Holt, 
**  the  bailee  be  an  idle,  .careless,  drunken  fellow,  and  comes 
home  drunk,  and  leaves  all  his  doors  open,  by  reason 
whereof  the  goods  deposited  are  stolen,  together  with  his 
owut  he  shall  not  be  charged,  because  it  is  the  bailor's  own 
folly  to  trust  such  an  idle  fellow/^  As  he  assumes  the  trust 
gratuitously,  be  is  bound  to  good  faith.  He  is  only  an- 
swerable for  fraud,  or  for  that  gross  neglect  which  is  evi- 
dence of  fraud.  Indeed,  if  such  a  bailee  had  nndertaken 
to  keep  the  goods  safely,  yet,  as  he  hath  nothing  for  keep- 
ing them,  he  would  not  be  responsible  fox  the  los&  of  thena 
by  violence.^ 


A  The  civil  law  did  not  exact  of  tb«  depositary  any  greater  diUr 
gence  than  that  which  he  was  wont  to  bestow  on  bis  own  property 
under  the  like  circumstances  ;  -and  the  civU  law  has  been  followed  in 
this  respect  by  Bracton,  Holt  and  Sir  William  Jones,  (Dig>  16.  3, 
32.  Bmctoriy  lib.  3.  99.  b.  S  Ld,  Raym,  914.  Jonet  onBaitmml,  90 
—93.  It  was  considered)  that  there  was  no  just  ground  to  iafer 
bad  faith  in  sdcb  a  case*  If  the  depositor  knew  the  general  charac^ 
ter,  employment  and  situation  of  the  depositary,  or  was  presumed  to 
know  chem,  the  rule  of  tlie  civil  law  is  a  sound  and  just  rule.  But 
if  not,  then  it  has  been  held  that  the  depositary  is  bound  to  bestow 
ordinary  care  on  the  deposit,  though  he  does  not  on  bis  own  goods; 
and  that  such  care  is  to  be  ascertained  without  reference  io  the  ehU" 
racier  of  the  deponiary.  The  William,  6  RoIk  316.  Story*t  Com. 
43—48.  This  last  posit i&n  has  l>een  ably  and  learnedly  reasoned, 
bnt,  in  my  jadgmcnt,  without  success ;  for  in  sueh  cases  great  stress 
is  and  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  habits,  employment  and  character  of 
the  depositary  ;  and  the  adjudged  cases  do  not  appear  to  warrant  any 
other  conclusion. 

6  Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  915.  Jnne$  on 
Bailment,  34.  Lord  Holt  followed  the  language  of  the  civil  law, 
and  said  that  gross  negligence  in  the  case  of  bailment  was  **  looked 
upon  as  an  evidence  of  fraud.'*  «  Neglect  is  a  decdt  to  the  bailor ; 
for  when  he  intrusts  the  bailee,  upon  his  undertaking  to  be  care- 
ful, he  has  put  a  fraud  upon  the  bailor  by  being  negligent.*'  Sir 
William  Jones  expressed  himself  too  strongly,  as  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  his  Commentaries,  has,  I  think,  clearly  shown,  when  he  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  of  the  coniraon  law,  that  gross  negligence  was  equivalent 
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The  Roman  law  was  the  same  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
a  depositary^  He  was  only  answerable  under  that  law  for 
fraady  and  not  for  negligence.  He  was  not  answerable  if 
the  thing  had  been  stolen  from  him,  even  though  it  had  been 
carelessly  kept.  He  who  commits  his  goods  to  the  care  of 
a  negligent  friend,  must  impute  the  loss,  not  to  his  friend, 
but  to  his  own  want  of  prudence  n  pr^  as  Bractoo,*  who 
copied  this  rule  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,^  observed,  he 
most  set  down  the  loss  to  the  account  of  his  own  folly. 

Lord  Cokec  laid  down  a  different  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  the  responsibility  of  a  depositary.  It  was  held  in  South' 
cote^s  ca9€f  that  where  a  person  received  goods  to  keep  safely f 
and  they  were  stolen  by  one  of  his  servants^  he  was  respon- 
sible to  the  bailor  for  the  loss*  The  reason  of  the  decision 
was,  that  there  was  a  special  acceptance  to  keep  safely,  and 
the  case  afforded  an  inference  that  the  bailee  bad  not  used 
that  ordinary  care  and  diligence  which  such  a  special  ac* 
ceptance  required,  and  the  goods  were  stolen  by  one  of  his 
own  servants.  It  is  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones,^  that 
the  case  Itself  may  be  good  law ;  but  the  doctrine  which 
Lord  Coke  deduced  from  it  wa^  not  warranted  by  the  case, 
nor  by  reason,  or  the  general  principles  of  law.  Lord  Coke 
said,  there  wfis  no  difference  between  a  general  acceptance 
to  keep,  and  a  special  acceptance  to  keep  safely  ;  and  he 


to  fraud.  It  may  arise  from'  mere  thoughtlessness,  or  absence  of 
mind,  and  consist,  in  some  cases,  with  honesty  of  intention ;  but  U  u 
looked  upon  as  evidtnce  of' fraud,  and  it  would  require  strong  and  pe- 
culiar circumstances  to  rebut  that  presumption.  Lata  culpa  finu 
eHy  non  itUelligereid^  quod  omnei  inielUgunl,    Dig,  60. 16. 233. 

a  JJh.  3.  c.  2. 99.  b. 

b  IhsL  3.  15.  3. 

e  Co,  LiU,  89.  a.  b.    4  Co,  83. 

d  Jones  on  BaUmeni,  32, 33.  The  opinion  of  the  C.  B.,  in  Kettle 
T.  Bromsall,  WiUet?  Rep,  118.,  goes  in  support  of  the  point  in  judg- 
ment in  Southcote's  case;  but,  in  the  case  of  Foster  y.  The  Essex 
Bank,  17  Mu$.  Rep.  479.,  the  doctrine  of  that  case  is  held  to  be  ex- 
ploded. 
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advised  every  one  who  received  goods  to  keep,  to  accept 
specially  to  keep  as  his  own,  and  then  he  would  not  be  re- 
sponsiblefor  the  loss  by  theft.-  But  the  judges  of  the  K.  B., 
in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,^  expressly  overruled  every  such  de- 
duction from  Southcote*s  case ;  and  they  insisted  that  there 
was  a  material  distinction  between  a  general  bailment  and 
a  special  acceptance  to  keep  safely.  Lord  Holt  was  of 
opinion,  that  Coke  had  improved  upon  SmUhcote^s  case,  by 
drawing  conclusions  not  warrranted  by  if ;  and  this  has  been 
shown  more  fully,  and  with  equal  acuteness  and  learning,  by 
Sir  William  Jones ;  and  I  would  recommend  what  he  sayv 
upon  that  case,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  juridical  criticism. 

If  the  depositary  be  an  intcflligent,  sharp^  careful  man  in 
respect  to  his  own  affairs,  and  the  thing  intrusted  to  him  be 
lost  by  a  slight  neglect  on  his  part,  the  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be,  that  he  then  is  responsible.  Pothier^  says,  that 
this  has  been  a  question  with  the  civilians;  and  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, the  depositary  would  be  liable  in  that  case ;  for  he  was 
bound  to  that  same  kind  of  diligence  which  he  uses  in  his 
own  affairs,  and  an  omission  to  bestow  it  was  a  breach  of 
fidelity*  But  he  admits  that  it  would  not  be  a  yery  suitable 
point  for  forensic  discussion,  to  examine  into  the  character 
of  the  depositary ;  and  that  the  inquiry  into  the  compara- 
tive difference  between  the  attention  that  be  bestows  on  his 
own  affairs  and  on  the  interest  of  others,  would  be  a  little 
difficult.  An  example  is  stated  by  Pothier,®  to  test  the  fide* 
lity  of  the  depositary.  His  house  is  on  fire,  and  he  removes 
his  own  goods,  and  (hose  of  the  bailor  are  burned;  is  he 
then  responsible  i  He  certainly  is,  if  he  had  time  to  re- 
move both.  If  he  had  not,  Pothier  then  admits,  that  a 
breach  of  faith  cannot  be  imputed  to  him,  for  having  saved 
his  own  effects  in  preference  to  those  of  another  intrusted 
io  his  keeping.  But  if  the  goods  intrusted  to  him  were  much 


a  2  Ld^  Raym,  909. 

*  Conlratde  Dipdt,  No,  27, 

c  Ibid.  No.  29. 
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more' valuable  than  his  own,  and  as  easily  removable,  then 
he  ought  to  rescue  the  deposited  goods,  and  to  look  to  them 
for  an  average  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  own. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which  a  naked  depositary  is 
answerable  beyond  the  case  of  gross  neglect.  He  is  an- 
swerable, 1.  When  he  makes  a  special  acceptance  to  keep 
the  goods  safely.  2.  When  he  spontaneously  and  offi<» 
ciausly  proposes  to  keep  the  good&of  another.  He  is  re- 
sponsible in  such  a  case  for  ordinary  neglect ;  for  he  may 
have  prevented  the  owner  from  intrusting  the  goods  with  a 
person  of  more  approved  vigilance.  Both  those  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  on  the  subject  are  taken  from  the  Digest,* 
and  stated  by  Pothier  and  Sir  William  Jones.^  3.  A  third 
exception  is,  when  the  depositary  is  <o  receive  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  deposit.  It  then  becomes  a  lucrative  contract, 
and  not  a  gratuitous  deposit,  and  the  depositary  is  held  to 
ordinary  care,  and  answerable  for  ordinary  neglect ;  and 
the  saflM  conclusion  follows,  when  the  deposit  is  made  for 
the  special  accommodation  of  the  depositary.  A.  warehouse- 
man, or  depositary  of  goods  ibr  hire,  being  bound  only  for 
ordinary  care,  is  not  liable  for  lossf  arising  from  accident, 
when  he  is  not  in  default ;  and  he  is  not  in  default  when  he 
exercises  due  and  common  diligence.^  But  he  is  bound  to 
see  that  the  place  in  which  the  articles  deposited  with  him 
are  kept,  is  6i  and  properly  secured  for  their  reception  and 
safety.^    In  the  case  of  goods  bailed  to  be  kept  for  hire, 


a  Dig.  16.  3. 1.  35. 

b  Pothier,  Ckmtrai  de  D6p6l,  No.  30^31^32.  J<me€  onBaiUmentj  37, 
38.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  CommerUarieit  58,  59.,  questions  the 
equity  6f  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  which  exacts  more  than  ordinary 
diligence  from  a  bailee,  who  became  such  by  his  spontaneous  and  o& 
ficious  offer.  It  is  punishing  a  friend  rathei  than  a  stranger,  for  aa 
act  of  disinterested  kindness. 

e  Garside  v.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navigation,  4  Term 
Rep.  581.  Cailiff  v.  Dan  vers,  Peake's  JV.  P.  114.  Thomas  ▼.  Day, 
4Eip.Jf.P.Rep,te^, 

4  Leek  V.  Maestaer,  1  Camph.  Rep.  138.  Clarke  v*  EamshaWf 
1  QoWf  30.    See  also,  to  the  same  pointi  1  BelPe  Cam.  UBt 
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if  the  hire  be  intended  as  a  compensation  for  house  room, 
and  not  as  a  reward  for  diligence  and  care,  the  bailee  is  only 
bound  to  take  the  same  care  of  the  goods  as  of  bis  own ; 
and  if  they  be  stolen  by  his  $ervants,  without  gross  negli- 
gence on  his  party  he  is  not  liable.  This  was  so  ruled  by 
Lord  Kenyon,  in  Finucane  v.  Stmll.^ 
^  While  on  the  examination  of  this  contract  of  gratuitous 
bailment,  and  which  in  the  civil  law  is  termed  depoHium^ 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  learning  and  sagacity  of  Sir 
William  Jones*  But  after  studying  Lord  Holt^s  masterly 
view  of  the  doctrinci  and  especially  the  copious  treatise  of 
Pothier,  the  admiration  which  was  excited  by  the  perusal 
of  the  English  treatise  has  ceased  to  be  exclusive.  Pothier's 
essay  on  that  particular  species  of  bailment  is  undoubtedly 
superior  in  the  extent,  precision  and  perspicuity  of  its  de- 
tails, and  in  the  aptitude  of  the  examples  by  which  he  ex- 
plains and  enforces  his  distinctions. 

The  person  who  has  only  a  special  property  in,  or  a 
mere  naked  possession  of  a  personal  chattel,  may  deposit  it, 
and  hold  the  bailee  responsible.^  But  the  rightful  owner 
may  follow  his  property  into  the  hands  of  the  bailee,  or  of 
a  third  person ;  and,  in  a  case  of  disputed  claim  upon  goods 
in  the  hands  of  a  depositary,  he  must,  for  his  own  indemnity, 
compel  the  claimants  to  interplead.^  The  possession  of  the 
depositary  is,  for  many  purposes,  deemed  in  law  to  be  the 
possession  of  the  depositor, .  for  the  better  security  of  his 
right,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  remedies. 

The  depositary  is  bound  to  restore  the  deposit,  upon  de- 
mand, to  the  bailor  from  whom  he  received  it,  unless  another 


a  1  Etp.  JV.  i*.  Rep.  315.  If  a  horse  be  taken  from  a  naked  de- 
positary by  authority  of  law,  as  onji.fa.  against  the  owner,  he  is  not 
responsible.  Shelbury  v.  Scotsford,  Telv,  Rep.  23.  Edson  v.  Weston, 
•>  Cowm't  Rep.  278. 

6  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  1  Str.  Rep.  505,  Rooth  v.  Wilson,  1 
Barnvf,  if  Aid*  59. 

c  Thorp  V.  Burling,  11  Johns.  Rep.  285.  Brownell  v.  Manches- 
ter,  1  Pick.  Rep.  232.  Taylor  v.  Plumer,  3  MiuU  if  Stlw.  662. 
Rich  V.  Aldred,  6  J^od.  Rep.  216. 
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person  appears  to  be  the  right  owner.     He  is  to  deliver  it 
in  the  state  in  which  he  received  it,  and  with  the  profits  or 
increase  which  it  has  produced  '^  and  if  he  fails  in  either  of 
these  respects,  hd  becomes  responsible.     He  is  eqaally  so, 
as  we   have  already   seen,   if  he  has  been   wanting  in 
fidelity,  or  in  that  ordinary  care  applicable  to  his  situation, 
character,   and   circumstances,    which   is   evidence   of  k* 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  depositary  could 
lawfully  restore  the  article  deposited  to  one  out  of  two 
or  more  joint  owners,  and  when  the  thing  was  incapable  of 
partition.  ■  Sir  William  Jones^  refers  to  a  case  in  12  Hen. 
IV.  18.,  abridged  in  Bro.  tit.  BitHment^  pi.  4.,  where  it  was 
held,  that  one  joint  owner  could  not  alone  bring  the  action 
of  detinue  against  the  bailee ;  for  if  they  were  to  sue  sepa- 
rately, the  court  could  not  know  to  which  of  them  to  deliver 
the  chattel.     The  Roman  law^  states  the  case  of  a  bailment 
of  a  sum  of  money  sealed  i^p  in  a  box,  and  one  of  the  owners 
comes  to  demand  it.    In  that  case,  it  is  said,  the  depositary 
may  open  the  box,  and  take  out  his  proportion  only,  and 
deliver  it.     But  if  the  thing  deposited  cannot  be  divided, 
then  it  is  declared,  that  the  depositary  may  deliver  the  entire 
article  to  the  one  that  demands  it,  on  taking  security  from 
him  for  that  proportion  of  the  interest  in  the  article  which 
does  not  belong  to  him;  and  if  he  refuses  to  give  the 
security,  the  depositary  is  to  bring  the  article  into  court. 
This  implies  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deliver  the  thing  to 
one  alone ;  and  the  rule  was  correctly  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  Jones.     If  the  persons  claiming  as  depositors  have 
adverse  interests,  the  deposit  is  to  be  delivered  to  him  who 
is  adjudged  to  have  the  right;  and  it  cannot  be  safely  de- 
livered, until  the  adverse  interests  are  settled.     The  claim 
may  be  settled  at  law  in  the  action  of  detinue,  in  which,  by 
the  process  of  garnishment,  the  rival  claimant  is  brought 
into  the  suit.    But  a  more  convenient  and  extensive  remedy 
is  afforded  in  equity,  by  a  bill  of  interpleader,  which  may  be 
applied  to  all  cases  in  which  conflicting  claimants  have 

a  Essay  on  Bailmenl,  39.  6  Dig.  16. 3.  1.  36,  37. 
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ioteifered,  and  appriced  him  of  their  demand  upon  him  for 
the  deposit.  And  in  the  case  of  a  joint  bailment,  the 
deposit  cannot  safely  be  restored  by  the  bailee,  nnless  all 
the  proprietors  are  ready  to  receive  it,  or  one  of  them 
demands  it  with  the  consent  of  the  rest.^  The  depositaiy 
has»  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  no  property  general  or 
special  in  the  article  deposited^  He  has  only  the  naked 
custody  or  possession,  and  he  cannot  use  or  dispose  of  the 
subject ;  bat  he  has  a  right  of  action,  if  his  possession  be 
nnlawfully  disturbed,  or  the  property  injured.^-  The  same 
reasonable  care  is  requisite,  in  the  case  of  goods  coming  to 
one's  possession  by  finding,  as  in  the  case  of  a  gratuitoas 
deposit.® 

IL  Of  mandatum. 

Mandate  is  when  one  undertakes,  without  recompense, 
to  do  some  act  £br  another  in  respect  to  the  thing  bailed. 
Id  the  case  of  a  deposit,  says  Mr.  Justice  Story ,^  the  pria* 
cipal  object  of  the  parties  is  the  custody  of  the  thiog,  and 
the  service  and  labour  accompanying  the  deposit  are  merely 
accessorial.     In  the  case  of  a  mandate,  the  labour  and  ser- 


a  May  v.  Harvey,  13  EaaVs  Rep,  197.  The  Ckxie  Xapoleon  says, 
that  the  clepositary  must  not  give  up  the  thing  deposited,  except  to, 
the  order  of  him  who  deposited  it ;  and  if  he  who  made  the  deposit 
dies,  and  there  be  several  heirs',  it  must  be  yielded  up  to  ihem  each 
according  to  his  share  and  portion;  and  if  the  thing  deposited  cannot 
be  divided,  the  heirs  must  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  re- 
ceiving it.  Art.  1937.  1939.  The  Civil  Code  of  Louieiana  has 
adopted  the  same  provisions,  art.  2920.  2922. ;  and  both  those  codes 
leave  the  inference  to  be  drawn,  that  if  tho  thing  be  indivisible,  it 
cannot  safely  he  delivered  to  one  of  two  or  more  claimants,  wkhoat 
their  joint  agreement  or  consent.  See,  also,  Slory'e  Com,  87-*-90., 
as  to  the  duty,  of  the  depositary  in  respest  to  delivery  in  cases  of  a 
joint  bailment. 

h  Dig.  16. 3. 17.  \  BelVe  Com,  257.  Rooth  v.  Wilson,  1  Barwe. 
if  Aid.  59.  Uarton  v.  Hoare,  3  Atie,  Rep.  44.  1  WUe.  Rep.  8. 
Lord  Coke,  in  Isaac  v.  Clarke,  tB^LRep.  311.  Slory'e  Com. 
67—74. 

e  Doei.  if  Sht.  dial.  2.  c.  38.    Lord  Coke,  in  Isaac  v.  Clarke,  2 
BuiH.  Rep.  312.     Stwry*$  Corn.  61—66. 
d    Story's  Com.  104. 
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vice  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  partiesi  and  the  thing  is 
merely  accessorial* 

If  the  mandatary  undertakes  to  carry  the  article  from 
one  place  to  another,  he  is  responsible  only  for  gross  ne- 
glect, of  a  breach  of  good  faith.  But  if  he  undertakes  to 
perform  gratuitously  some  work  relating  to  it,  then,  in  that 
case.  Sir  William  Jones  maintains  that  thQ  mandatary  is 
bound  to  use  a  degree  of  diligence  and  attention  suitable  to 
the  undertaking  and  adequate  to  the  performance  of  it^ 
The  doctrine  declared  in  ShielU  y.  BlcLckburne^  is  that 
tite  mandatary's  responsibility  is-  not  greater  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former,  unless  his  employment  implies  com- 
petent skill.  '  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  CommejUaries  an  the 
Law  of  Bailments^^  considers  that  Sir  William  Jones  has  ex- 
pressed himself  inaccurately  on  this  point;  and  he  discusses 
the  merits  of  the  distinction  with  great  force  and  accurate  re- 
search. It  is  admitted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  that  a  bailee  of 
this  species  ought  regularly  to  be  answerable  only  for  a  viola- 
tion*of  good  faith ;  but  if  he  does  undertake  a  business  which 
requires  a  degree  of  diligence  and  attention  for  its  perform- 
ance, that  diligence  ought  to  be  required  of  him,  unless 
he  assumed  the  task  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  party 
interested,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  competency.<^ 

A  distinction  exists  between  nonfeasance  and  misfeasance, 
that  is,  between  a  total  omission  to  do  an  act  which  one 
gratuitously  premises  to  do,  and  a  culpable  negligence  in 
the  execution  of  it.  It  is  conceded  in  the  English,  as  well 
as  by  the  Roman  law,  that  if  a  party  makes  a  gratuitous 
engagement,  and  actually  enters  npon  the  execution  of  the 
business,  and  does  it  amiss,  through  the  want  of  due  care, 
by  which  damage  ensues  to  the  other  pai^y,  an  action  will 


a  JoM9  en  BailmenUf  40.  93. 

b  1  H.  Biack$.Etp.  158. 

e  Story't  Com.  125 — 138. 

d  See  the  opinion  of  Judge  Porter,  of  Louisiana,  referred  to  in  a 
subsequent  page,  under  this  head,  in  favour  of  the  distincti(^  made 
by  Sir  William  Jones^ 

Vol.  IL  72 
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lie  for  this  misfeasance.  Bot  Sir  WiHiam  Jones  contends, 
that  by  the  English  law,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  law,  an 
action  will  lie  for  damage  occasioned  by  the  non-'perform- 
ance  of  a  promise  to  become,  a  mandatary,  Ihongh  the  pro- 
mise be  purely  gratuitous.  There  is  no  xloubt  that  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law)  but  it  was  shown  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  New-York,  in  Thome\.  Deatt*  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  had  mistaken  some  of  the  ancient  English  cases 
on  this  pointy  and  that  tbe  uniform  current  of  the  decisions, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  this  day,  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  a  mandatary,  or  one  who  undertakes  to  do  an  act 
(ox  another  without  reward,  is  not  answerable  for  omitting 
to  do  tbe  act,  and  is  only  responsible  when  he  attempts  to 
do  it,  and  dpes  it  amiss.  In  other  words,  he  is  responsible 
for  a  misfeasance,  but  not  for  a  nonfeasance*,  even  though 
special  damages  be  averred.^ 

In  the  great  case  of  Ct^s  v.  Bernard^  the  defendant  un- 
dertook grafts  to  carry  several  hogsheads  of  brandy  from 
one  cellar,  and  deposit  them  in  another ;  and  be  did  it  po 
negligently  and  improvidently,' that  one  of  the  casks  was 
staved  and  the  brandy  lost.  Tbe  K.  B..  held,  thfit  the  de- 
fendant was  answerable  for  the  damage,  on  the  ground  of 
his  neglect  and  carelessness,  though  he  was  not  a  common 
carrier,  and  though  he  was  to  have  nothing  for  his  trouble. 
If  tbe  mischief  bad  happened  by  any  person  who  had  met 
tbe  cart  in  the  street,  the  bailee  would  not  have  been  charge- 
able; .but  the  neglect  or  want  oC  ordinary  care  in  that  case 
was  a  breach  of  trust;  and  a  breach  of  trust  undertaken  vor 
luntanly  is  a  good  ground  of  action*  Lord  Holt  admitted 
that  if  the  agreement  had  been  executory,  or  to  carry  tbe 
brandy  at  a  future  time,  the  defendant  would  not  have  been 
bound  to  carry  it ;  but  in  the  case  before  him,  tbe  defendant 
had  actually  entered  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust,  and 


a  4  Johns.  Repi  84. 

b  Ebee  v.  Gatward,  5  Term  Rep.  143. 
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^having  done  sb,  he  was  bound  to  use  a  degree  of  diligence 
and  attention  adequate  to  the  performance  of  his  under* 
taking. 

The  case  of  Eltee  v.  Gaiward^  is  a  decision  of  the  E. 
B.  to  the  same  point.  It  was  decided  «pon  the  doctrine 
of  Cogg$  V.  Bernard^  and  of  the  ancient  anihorities  referred 
to  by  the  court  in  that  case.  The  court  recognised  the 
justness  of  the  distinction^i  that  if  a  party  undertaiees  to  per* 
forn^  a  work,^  and  proceeds  to  tl^e  employ menti  he  makes 
himself  liable  for  any  misfeasance  in  the  course  of  that 
work.  But  if  he  undertakes  without  consideration^  and 
does  not  proceed  on  the  work,  no  action  will  lie  against  him 
/or  the  nonfeasance,  unless  it  be  in  special  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  common  carrier,  porter,  ferryman,  farrier  or  inn- 
keeper, who  are  bound,  from  their  situations  in  life,  to  per* 
form  the  work  tendered  to  tbem«  or  the  employment  assumed 
by  them. 

A  bailee,  who  acts  gratui^Hsly,  in  a  case  in  which  neither 
his  situation  nor  employment  necessarily  implied  any  parti- 
tvXzx  knowledge  or  professional  skill,  is  held  to  be  respbn* 
sible  only  for  bad  faith  or  gross  negSgence.  Thus,  where  a 
general  merchant  undertook,  voluntarily,  and  without  re* 
waril,  to  enter  a  parcel  of  goods  for  another,  together  with 
a  parcel  of  his  own  of  the  same  sort,  at  the  custom  house^ 
for  exportation,  and  he  made  an  entry  under  a  wrong  de- 
nomination, whereby  both  parcels  were  seized;  it  was  held 
that  he  was  not  liable  for  the  loss,  inasmuch  as  he  took  the 
same  care  of  the  goods  of  his  friend  as  of  ius  own,  and  had 
not  any  reward  for  his  undertaking ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  pro- 
fession or  employment  that  necessarily  implied  skill  in  what 
he  undertook.^  The  defendant  in  that  case  acted  with  good 
faith,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  required.  The  case 
would  have  been  different,  if  a  ship  broker^  or  a  clerk  in 
the  custom  house,  had  undertaken  to  enter  the  goods,  be* 
cause  their  situation  and  employment  would  necessarily  im- 


a  5  Term  Rep,  143. 

b  Sbielk  v.  Bkckbume,  1 H.  Black*.  Rep.  158. 
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ply  a  competent  degree  of  knowledge  in  making  snch  entries. 
SO)  if  a  surgeon  shoald  undertake  ^a^  to  attend  a  womided 
person,  and  should  treat  him  improperly,  he  would  be  liable 
for  improper  treatment,  because  his  profession  implied  skill 
in  surgery.  If,  however,  the  business  to  be  transacted  pre^ 
supposes  the  exercise  of  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  and 
a  person  accepts  the  ofBce  of  mandatary,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  then  it  has  been  said  that  he  cannot  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  discharged  his  trust  with  fide- 
lity and  care.  A  lawyer,  who  would  undertake  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  physician ;  a  physician,  who  would,  become 
an  agent  to  carry  on  a  suit^at  law ;  a  bricklayer,  who  would 
propose  to  repair  a  ship,  or  a  landsman  to  navigate  a  vessel, 
are  cited  as  examples  to  illustrate  the  distinction^  But  if 
the  agent  has  the  qualifications  necessaiy  for  the  discharge 
of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  trust  imposed,  it  is  sufficient 
to  exempt  him  from  responsibility  for  errors  into  which  a 
man  of  ordinary  prudence  might  have  fallen.*  '  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  opinions  on  this  point  of  a  gratui- 
tous undertaking  to  do  some  business  for  another;  bat  the 
case  of  ShielU  v.  Blackbume  containfi  the  most  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  the  more  limited  respon- 
sibility of  the  bailee.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  such  a  mandatary  becomes  liable  for  want 
of  due  care  and  attention.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  to  be  an 
act  of  negligence  sufficient  to  render  a  gratuitous  bailee 
responsible,  for  him  to  have  turned  a  horse,  after  dark,  into 
a  dangerous  pasture,  to  which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  by 
which  means  the  loss  of  the  horse  ensued.^  So,  if  a  man  . 
datary  undertakes  specially  to  do  the  work,  he  may,  like  a 
depositary,  be  answerable  for  casualties ;  and  if  he  sponta- 
neously and  officiously  ofiers  to  do  the  act,  he  may  be  re- 
sponsible beyond  the  case  of  gross  negligence,  and  be  held 


a  Porter,  J.,  in  Pel-cy  v.  Millandon,  20  Jlfar/iV«  Xoui*.  Ref.  77. 
*  Booth  V.  WilBon,  I  Bamw.  if  Aid.  69. 
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to  answer  for  slight  neglect.*  There  is  reasoo^  however^ 
to  believe,  that  this  head  of  mandatufn^  in  the  Ettaj/  on 
Baibnenif  was  not  examined  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  es^ 
pecially  when  the  distinguished  author  undertook  to  prove 
from  the  English  law,  what  he  certainly  failed  to  show,  that 
an  action  lay  for  the  nonfeasance  in  promising  to  do  a  thing 
gratuitously,  and  omitting  altogether  to  do  it.  The  civil 
law  did  undoubtedly  contain  such  a  principle ;  and  Pothier, 
in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  contract  otnumdaiumf^  adopts 
the  powerful  reasoning  and  very  sound  maxims  of  the  civil 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  responsibility  of  the  mandatary •« 
But  the  Englbh  laii^,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  from 
the  cases  already  referred  to,  never  carried  the  liability  ijf 
the  mandatary  to  the  same  extent.  On  the  other  hand^  if 
the  mandatary  bestows  the  requisite  care  and  diligence,  and 
sustains  loss  and  iqjury  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  and  of 
which  the  service  was  the  cause,  the  bailor  ought  to  indem- 
nify him,  upon  principles  of  moral  if  notof  legalobligation.^^ 

IIL  Ofcammodatum^ 

This  is  a  bailment,  or  loan  of  an  article  for  a  certain  time, 
to  be  used  by  the  borrower  without  paying  for,  the  use. 
This  loan  for  use  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  loan  for  con- 
sumption, or  the  mtOuum  of  the  Roman  law.  The  latter 
was  the  loan  of  corn,  wine,  oil  and  other  things  that  might 
be  valued  by  weight  or  measure,  and  the  property  was 
transferred.  The  value.only  was  to  be  returned  in  property 
of  the  same  kind,,  atid  the  borrower  was  to  bear  the  loss  of 
them,  even  if  destroyed  by  inevitable  accident.  In  the  case 
of  the  cammodumy  or  loan  for  use,  as  a  horse,  carriage,  or 
book,  the  same  identical  article  or  thing  is  to  be  returned. 


a  Jones  on  Bailment^  41 .  48.  94. 

b  TraiUduConiratdeJfandcU. 

e  See  Dig.  17.  tit  1.  and  Intl.  3.  tit.  27.  and  Code  4.  tit.  35.,  on 
the  contniCt  of  JUandattim, 

d  PolhUr,  Conlrat  de  J^andal,  No.  75,  76^,77.  Slon/$  Com.  144 
—146. 
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and  in  as  good  a  plight  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  delivered, 
subject  to  the  deterioration  arising  from  the  ordioaiy  and 
reasonable  use  of  the  loan.*    The  borrower  has  no  special 
property  in  the  thing  loaned,  though  his  possession  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  protect  it  by  an  action  ortrespass  or  trover 
against  a  wrongdoer.^     The  Roman  and  the  English  law 
coincide  in  respect  to  the  conclusions  on  this  head.     The 
borrower  cannot  apply  the  thing  borrowed  to  any  other 
than  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  was  borrowed  ^  nor  per- 
mit any  odier  person  to  use  the  thing  loaned,  for  such  t 
gratuitous  loan  is  strictly  a  personal  favour  i^  nor  keep  it 
beyond  the  time  limited ;  nor  detain  it  as  a  pledge  for  any 
demand  he  may  otherwise  have  against  the  bailor.    If  the 
ardcle  perish,  or  be  lost  by  accident,  without  any  blame  or 
neglect  imputable  to  the  borrower,  the  owner  must  abide 
the  loss.*    The  owner  cannot  require  greater  care  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  than  he  had  a  right  to  presume  the 
borrower  was  capable  of  bestowing.    If  a  spirited  horse  be 
lent  to  a  raw  youth,  and  the  owner  knew  him  to  be  such, 
the  circumspection  of  an  experienced  rider  cannot  be  re- 
quired ;  and  what  would  be  neglect  in  the  one,  would  not 
be  «o  in  the  other.^ 

.  Pothier  says,  that  the  borrower  is  bound  to  bestow  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  thing  borrowed,  not  merely  ordinary. 


a  Shry's  Com,  185. 

h  BurtOD  V.  Hughes,  2  Bing.  Rep,  173.,  Hurd  v.  West,  7  Cow- 
en's  Rep,  752. 

c  Pothier,  TraUe  du  Fret  dT  Utage,  No.  20.  Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs 
v.-  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym.  915.  Wheelock  v.  Wheelwxight,  6  Mu$. 
Itep.  104. 

d  Bringloe  v.  Morrice,  1  Jdod.  Rep,  210.    Story't  Com,  162. 

e  Itut.  3.  15.  2.  BelVs  Com,  vol  i.  255.  JVby*«  Jdaxims^  91. 
c.  43.  Jones  on  Bailment,  49, 50.  If  the  thing  be  not  returned  on  a 
loan  to  use,  the  burden  of  proof  naturally  and  justly  lies  with  the 
borrower  to  account  eatisfactorilyffor  the  loss,  or  pay  the  value.  Po- 
thier, TraUi  du  PrHd  Urngt^  No.  40.    Ihid,  dee  Oblig.  No.  620. 

/  Jonee  on^  Bailmenty  49, 50.    Pothier,  TraU6  du  Prit  d  UMige, 
No.  49. 
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but  Uie  greatest  care;  and  that  he  is  responsible,  not  merely 
for  slight,  bat  for  the  slightest  neglect*  This  was  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  civil  law. '  Aod  so  the  law  was  also  declared  by 
Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v«  Bernard  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
this  is  a  loan  madd  gratuitously  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
borrower.^  What  is  due  diligence  or  neglect,  will  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  pairticular  case,  and  the  nature 
of  the  article  loaned,  and  the  character  and  employment  of 
the  borrower.  He  is  not  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  thing  by 
external  and  irresistible  violence ;  as  if  he  hire  a  horse  for  a 
journey,  and  he  be  robbed  of  the  horse,  without  any  neglect 
or.  imprudence  on  bis  part«i»  If,  however,  his  house  should 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  saved  his  own  goods,  and  was 
not  able  to  save  the  article  borrowed,  without  abandoning 
his  own  goods ;  in  that  caise  he  must  pay  for  the  loss, 
because  he  had  less  care  of  the  article  borrowed  than  of  his 
own  property,  and  gave  the  preference  to  his  own.*  But  if 
his  own  goods  were  more  valuable  than  the  articles  borrowed, 
and  both  could  not  b^  saved,  was  the  borrower  bound  in 
that  case  to  prefer  the  less  valuable  article  borrowed  i 
Pothier  admits  this  to  be  a  doestion  of  some  difficulty ;  but 
be  concludes,  that  the  bortpwer  must  answer  for  the  loss, 
because  he  was  not  limited  to  bestow  only  the  same  care  of 
the  borrowed  article  as  of  his  own ;  be  was  bound  to 
bestow  the  exactest  diligence  in  the  preservation  of  it,  and 
nothing  will  excuse  him  but  vis  major^  or  inevitable  acci- 
dent.^   The  borrower  is  also  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the 


a  IHg.  44. 7.  1.4.    Polhkr^  TraiU  du  PrH  d  Umge^  No.  48, 49. 
%Ld,  Rgn/m.9l5.         ■         .      ' 
.  h  PolMeTf  TraiU  du  Pritd  Uinge^  No.  55,  56. 

c  Ihid.  No.  56.  This  is  the  rule-  adopted  in  the  CoJe  JVajpo^eon, 
art.  1882. 

d  ibid.  No.  56.  Mr.  Justice  Story  {Story'iCom.  17.1-^175.)  ques- 
tions the  solidity  of  Pothier's  conclusion  ia  this  case,  though  it  be 
backed  by  the  piositive  text  of  the  qivil  law.  The  reasoning  in  Po- 
thier  is  rather  refined  and  artificial,  and  the  plain  common  sense  and 
justice  of  the  case,  and  the  moral  feelings  and  instincts  which  arise 
out  of  it,  would  dictate,  that  the  most  valuable  articles  be  first 
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article  even  by  vis  major ^  when  the  accident  haa  been  owiog- 
to  his  own  imprudence ;  as  if  he  borrows  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  he  quits  the  ordinary  and  safe  road,  or  goes  at  a 
dangerous  hour  of  the  night,  and  is  beset  by  robbers,  and 
loses  the  horse,  he  is  liable.*    He  is  liable,  also,  for  inevita- 
ble accident,  if  he  had  borrowed  a  horse  of  his  friend  in 
order  to  save  his  own,   and  conc^led  from  his  friend 
that  he  had  one  of  his  own  equally  proper  for  the  occarion  ; 
as  if  a  person  borrowed  of  his  friend  a  cavalry  horse,  to 
use  in  battle,  and  concealed  from  him  that  he  had  one  of 
his  own,  and  the  borrowed  horse  should  be  killed,  he  mast 
pay  for  it,  for  this  was  a  deceit  practised  upon  the  lender ; 
and  nothing  would  exempt  him  from  this  responsibility  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  previously  disclosed  to  his  friend  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  his  disinclination  to  hazard  his  own 
horse.^    The  borrower  is  also  responsible  fot  loss  by  inevi- 
table accident,  if  he  has  detained  the   article  borrowed 
beyond  the  time  he  ought  to. have  returned  it;  for  the 
loss  is  then  to  be  presumed  .to  have  arisen  from  his  breach 
of  duty.®    If,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lender  has  been  put  to 
expense  from  the  want  of  the  article  borroii*ed,  there  are 
opinions  that  the  borrower  is  bound  to  indemnify  him  for 
such  expenses*     But  if  the  borrower  was  not  in  de&nlt  in 
retaining  the  article,  the  better  reason  and  equal  authority 
would  exempt  him  from  that  responsibility.^ 

The  ordinary  expenses  attendant  on  -the  thing  loaned 
gratuitously,  are  borne  by  the  borrower ;  but  if  the  ex- 


snatched  from  the  flames,  when  a  choice  waa  presetited.  If,  how- 
ever, the  differeDce  in  value  between  his  own  article  tind  the  one 
borrowed  be  not  broadly  and  diistinctly  marked,  it  is  safest  and  most 
poHtic  to  adhere  to  the  rule  oflhe  civilians,  (and  which  is  adopted  in 
the  Codt  JVapoleon^  art.  1882.,)  in  order  to  guard  against  the  ne* 
gleets  and  temptations  which  self  interest  might  suggest 

a  Potkiery  TraiU  du  Prit  d  Usage,  No.  67. 

b  Ibid,  No.  59. 

c  Ibid.  No.  60. 

d  Ibid.  No.  65.    Story's  Om.  179. 
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penses  were  extrmordlnary,  and  arose  from  the  inherent  in* 
firmity  of  Che  thing,  or  were  requisite  for  its  preservation, 
withoat  any  negkct  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  lender 
must  bear  them^  and  the  borrower  has  a  lien  on  the  article 
for  his  reimbursement  of  such  extraordinary  expenses««    • 

I  have  taken  these  explanations  of  the  degrees  of  respon- 
sibility, in  the  case  of  a  borrower  for  use  without  reward, 
principally  from  Pothier.  In  Coggi  v.  Bemard^^  Lord 
Ch*  J.  Holt  lays  down  the  same  rules  precisely ;  sind  he 
took  them  from  Bracton,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  civil 
law,  the  great  fountain  from  whence  all  the  valuable  prin- 
ciples on  the  subject  of  these  various  kinds  of  bailments 
have  been  extracted.  It  was  reserved,  however,  for  Pothier 
to  methodize,  vindicate,  and  illustrate  those  principles,  by  a 
clearness  of  analysis  which  is  admirable ;  and  to  shed  light 
and  lustre,  by  means  of.  his  chaste  style  and  elegant  taste, 
upon  this  branch  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence* 

IV.  Of  pledging^ 

This  is  a  bailment  or  delivery  q(  goods  by  a  debtor  to  Ms 
creditor,  to  be  kept  till  the  debt  be  discharged }  or,  to  use 
the  more  comprehensive  definition  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,* 
it  is  a  bailment  of  personal  property,  b&  security  for  some 
debt  or  engagement.  AH  kinds  of  personal  property  that 
is  vested  and  tangible,  and  also  negotiable  paper,  may  be 
the  subject  of  pledge ;  and  choses  in  action,  resting  on 
written  contract,  may  be  assigned  in  pledge.^  A  pawn  or 
pledge  is  the  pignari  acceptum  of  the  civil  law ;  and,  ae- 
cording  to  that  law,  the  possession  of  the  pledge  (ptgimt) 
passed  to  the  creditor;  but  the  possession  of  the  thing  by- 


a  Dig.  19.  6. 18.  3«    Poihier,  TttuU  dn  PrU  d  Uiogty  No.  82, 83. 

htLd.  Raym.  909. 

t  Slory'9  Com.  197. 

d  M'Lean  V.  Walker,  iOJ^mt.  Rtp.  471,  Roberti  v.  Wyatt« 
1  TmmU  Rtf.  t68.  Jarns  v.  Rogers,  15  Jlfa««.  Rtp.  105«  Story'M 
Com.  198.    2JM/'«Com.23. 

Vol.  IL  73 
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potbecaled  {kjfpaikeca)  did  DOt.»    TJbe  pawnee  is  bonad  to 
take  ordinary  care,  and  is  answerable  only  for  ordinary  ne- 
glect ;  for  the  bailment  is  beneficial  to  both  the  debtor  and 
creditor.    This  is  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  continental 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  rule  of  the  English  law.>>    The 
pawnee  is  secured  in  the  payment  of  his  debt;  and   the 
pawnor  is  enabled  thereby  to  procure  credit.  Lord  Holt,  in 
CoggM  ¥•  Bernard^  gives  a  clear  and  excellent  summary  of 
the  English  law  on  this  species,  of  bailment.     The  pawnee, 
upon  delivery,  has  a  special  property  in  the  goods  pawned ; 
and  if  they  be  such  as  to  be  injured  by  use,  as  clothes  or 
linen,  for  instance,  then  the  pawnee  cannot  use  them.     But 
if  they  be  such  as  not  to  be  the  worse  for  use,  as  jewels^ 
ear-rings,  or  bracelets,  pawned  to  a  lady,  she  to  whom  they 
are  pawned  may  use  them,  though  the  use  is  at  her  peril, 
because  she  is  at  no  charge  in  keeping  the  pawn.^     She  will 
be  responsible  in  every  event  for  the  loss  or  damage  which 
may  happen  while  she  is  using  the  jewels.    If  the  pawn  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  charge  upon  the  pawnee,  as  a  horse 
or  cow,  he  may,  in  that  case,  use  the  pawn  in  a  reasonable 
manner.     He  may  ride  the  horse,  moderately,  .and  milk  the 
cow  regularly,  as  if  he  were  the  owner ;  and  if  he  derives 
any  profit  from  the  pledge,  he  must  apply  these  profits 
towards  his  debt.**     The  common  law  requires  tlie  pawnee 
to  account  for  all  the  income,  profits,  and  advantages  de- 
rived by  him  from  the  pledge,  in  all  cases  where  such  an  ac- 
count is  within  the  scope  of  the  engagement,  after  deducting 


b  Dig.  10.  6.  5.  2.  Ibid.  13.  7.  14.  Heinee.  Pand.  13.  6.  «, 
117.  118.  torn.  V.  271.  Fothier,  TraiU  du  Conirat  de  JVanHste- 
menif  No.  32,  33,  34.  Braclon,  99.  b.  Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v. 
Bernard,  S  Ld.  /2aym.  916.     Story*$  Com.  223. 

t  This  is  80  said  by  Lord  Holt^  in  Cogg9  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld^  Raym. 
917.,  and  repeated  by  Sir  William  Jones;  but  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
his  OmmentafieM^  221,  222.,  doubts  the  right  of  the  pawnee  to  use 
the  jewels. 

d  Mores  v.  Conham,  Owen'^  RspAZ'i.  Poihier,  TraiU  du  Conind 
d4  JVamwttmni,  No.  23.  35, 36.     Civil  Code  <2f  Louinanar  art.  3135. 
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his  necessftry  charges  and  expenses.*  It  is  reasonable  that 
these  charges  and  expenses  should  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  the  pledge;  and  even  extraordinary  expenses, 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  pawnee  for  the  preservation  of 
the  pledgf ,  and  without  his  default,  ought  ,to  be  borne  by 
the  pawnor;  and  Pothieri*  considei^  this  obligation  to  be 
implied  in  the  contract  of  bailment. 

In  general,  the  law  requires  nothing  extraordinary  of  the 
pawnee,  hot  only  that  he  shall  take  ordinary  care  of  the 
goods ;  and  if  they  should  then  happen  to  be  lost,  he  may, 
notwithstanding,  resort  to  the  pawnor  for  his  debt.  If, 
however,  he  refuses  to  deliver  the  pawn  on  tender  of  the  debt, 
his  special  property  then  ceases,  and  he  becomes  a  wrong- 
doer, and  will  be  answerable,  at  all  events,  for  any  loss  or 
damage  which  may  afterwards  happen  to  the  pawn.e  It  is 
likewise  admitted  that  the  pawnee  might  assign  over  the 
pawn,  and  the  assignee  would  take  it  under  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  original  pawnee.^  . 

If  the  pawn  be  lost  by  casualty  or  unavoidable  accident, 
or  by  superior  force,  or  perishes  from  intrinsic  defect  or 
infirmity,  the  pawnee  is  not  answerable,  if  the  loss  from 
soch  canses  be  duly  made  to  appear,  and  no  act  was  done, 
or  omitted  to  be  done,  inconsistent  with  the  pawnee's 
duty ;  fur  he  was  only  bound  to  bestow  ordinary  care  and 
diligence.*  If  the  pawn  be  stolen,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  pawnee  had  not  used  ordi- 
nary  care,  and  he  ought  to  show,  by  the  circumstances, 
that  he  was  in  no  default.  Sir  William  Jones^  enters 
into  a  criUcal  examination  of  the  cases,  to  prove  that 


a  Stary'i  Com,  232. 

b  Poihier^  TraiU  du  Contrai  de  JVanittt «m«il,  No.  61. 

e  tLd.  /{aym.  916,  917. 

d  Moieflv.  CoDham,  Owen'a  lUp.  123.  Kemp  v.  Weitbrook,  1 
Ves.  278.    Ratcliffv.  Vance,  2  Coruf.  Rep.  S.  C.  239. 

•  €  Code,  4.  24.  6.  Pothier^  TVaUi  du  Contrat  4e  JfanUeienmUp 
No.  31.  Story's  Com.  230. 

/  Eiiay  on  BaUmentf  33. 59, 69.  60,  63. 
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the  pawnee  is  responsibly,  if  the  pawn  be  stolen  or  taken 
from  him  clandestinely,  and  not  if  it  be  robbed  or 
taken  from  him  by  violence*  The  ground  he  takes  is,  tbat 
the  loss  of  the  pawn  by  theft  is  evidence  of  ordinary  neglect ; 
and  he  vindicates  his  principle- against  a  contraiy  doctrine 
of  Lord  Coke,  with  great  acnteness  and  learning.  Lord 
Coke  held,*  that  if  the  goods  were  delivered  to  one  in 
pkdge,  and  they  were  stolen,  he  should  not  be  answerable 
for  them ;  for  he  only  undertook  to  keep  them  as  his  own. 
The  opinion  of  Lord  Holt  would  rather  seem  to  agree  with 
that  of  Coke,  as  he  refeirs  to  him  on  this  point  without  olgec- 
tion  }  and  he  says,  that  if  the  pawnee  uses  true  diligence,  and 
the  pawn  be  lost,  he  is  not  responsible.  Bracton  uses  the 
same  language.  If  the  pawnee  bestows  an  exact  diligence,and 
the  pawn  be  lost  by  chance,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the 
loss.^  Bracton  took  all  his  principles  from  the  Roman  law ; 
and  Pothier  has  written  a  particular  treatise  upon  this  iden- 
tical species  of  contract.*  Be  discusses  the  qoestioD,  what 
degree  of  care  a  pawnee  is  bound  to  bestow  upon  the 
pawn ;  and  as  it  is  a  contract  made  for  tjxe  reciprocal  be- 
nefit of  the  contracting  parties,  the  creditor  is  bound  to  be- 
stow upon  the  preservation  of  the  pledge  ordinary  care. 
Be  is  bound,  according  to  the  civil  law,  to  bestow  that  care 
which  a  careful  man  bestows  upon  his  own  property.  He 
Is  not  bound  to  bestow  the  exactest  diligence,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  loan  to  use,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  bailee  only,  nor 
is  he  responsible  Ibr  the  smallest  neglect.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  light,  but  not  the  lightest  neglect,  de  led  ciUpOf  and 
pot  de  lemsifMa  cuipa^^ 

The  rule  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  pawnee  was  neither 
absolutely  liable,  nor  absolutely  excusable,  if  the  pledge  be 
Stolen.  It  would  depend  upon  circumstances,  whether  he 
was  or  was  not  liable.     A  theft  may  happen  without  even 


a  Co.  LiU,  89.  a.    4  Co.  83.  b.     ' 

b  BracUtny  99.  b. 

(f  Poihier,  TraiU  du  CofUrat  d$  JfantifHmmU, 

fi  ftrid^  No.  3t,  5«, 
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a  flliglrt  neglect  od  the  part  of  the  possessor  of  the  chattel ; 
aad  I  think  it  would  be  going  quite  far  enough,  to  hold  that 
sach  a  loss  is  pritna  facie  evidence  of  neglect,  and  that  it 
lays  with  the  pawnee  to  destroy  the  presumption.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  says  Pothier,  that  the  pawnee  allege  that  the 
pledge  is  lost*  He  must  show  how  it  was  lost,  and  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  This  was  also  the  de- 
cision of  the  dvil  law.* 

In  the  case  of  CcrtdytnL  v.  Lamii^i^  it  was  shown,  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  old  authorities,  to  have  been  the 
ancient  and  settled  English  law,  that  delivery  was  essential 
to  a  pledge,  and  that  the.  general  property  did  not  pass,  at 
in  the  case  of  a  mortgage,  but  remained  with  the  pawnor. 
The  pledge  of  movables  without  delivery  is  void,  as  against 
subsequent  bona  fide  pmrchasers,  and  generally  as  against 
creditors.^  The  Roman  law  allowed  the  creditor  after  de* 
livery  of  the  pledge  to  return  it  to  the  debtor  on  the  footing 
of  location ;  but  Voet  and  Bell  very  properly  condemn  the 
Roman  rule,  as  leading  to  fraud  and  the  insecurity  of  pro* 
perty.^  At  common  law,  if  the  pledge  was  not  redeemed  by 
the  stipulated  time,  it  did  not  then  become  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  pawnee,  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
process  of  law  to  sell  the  pledge  ;  and  until  that  was  done, 
the  pawnor  was  entitled  to  redeem.^  If  the  pledge  was  for 
an  indefinite  term,  the  creditor  might,  at  any  time,  call  upon 
the  debtor  to  redeem  by  the  same  process  of  demand*  Where 
no  time  was  limited  for  the  redemption,  the  pawnor  had  his 


a  Poihiery  TraiU  du  Contrai  de  Mmlissement,  No.  31.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story  (Com.  224— 939.)  haa  very  fully  and  ably  vindicated  the 
doetriae  of  Lord  Coke  against  that  of  Sir-  William  Jones ;  aod  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved,  that  theft  /ler  ie  establishes  neither  re- 
sponsibility nor  irresponsibility  in  the  bailee. 

b  %  Ckunet'  Comu  in  Error  y  200. 

c  2  BelVt  Com.  25.     Story's  Com.  202. 

d  Dig.  20.  1.  37.  Foei,  Com.  ad  Pand,  £0.  1.  12.  2  BM» 
Com.  32. 

e  Qkmvilley  lib.  10.  c.  6.  Cortelyou  ▼.  Lansing,  2  Cmnei'  Cotet 
•n£rrDr,204,205. 
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own  lifetime  to  redeenii  unless  the  creditor,  in  the  mean 
time,  called  upon  him  to  redeem ;  and  if  he  died  without 
such  call,  the  right  to  redeem  descended  to  his  personal 
representatives.^  The  English  law  now  is,  that  after  the 
debt  is  due,  the  pawnee  has  the  election  of  two  remedies* 
He  may  file  a  bill  in  chancery,  and  have  a  judicial  sale 
under  a  regular  decree  of  foreclosure ;  and  this  has  fre- 
quently been  done  in  the  case  of  stock,  bonds,  plate  and 
other  chattels,  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.^  Bat 
the  pawnee  is  not  now  bound  to  wait  for  a  sale  under  a  de- 
cree of  foreclosure,  as  he  is  in  the  ^ase  of  a  mortgage  of 
land  ;  (though  Lord  Chancellor  Hafconrt  once  held  other- 
wise;) and  he  may  sell  without  judicial  process,  upon  giving 
reasonable  notice  to  the  debtor  to  redeem.  This  was  so 
settled  in  the  cases  of  Tucker  v.  WiUonj^  and  otLochcood 
V.  EwerJ^  The  notice  to  the  party  in  such  cases  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable.  This  was  conceded  in  Tucker  v.  Wil-- 
iOUj  and  it  has  been  since  so  ruled  in  this  country.*  The 
old  rule  existing  in  the  time  of  Glanville,  and  which  is  now 
the  rule  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  iit  Scotland*,  re- 
quired a  judicial  sentence  to  warrant  the  sale.^  The  Code 
Napoleon*  has  retained  the  same  check,  and  requires  a  ju- 
dicial order  for  the  sale;  and  the  Code  of  Louisiana^  has 


a  Cortelyoa  v.  Lansing,  ub.  sup,  Ratcliffe  y.  Davis,  1  BulsL  Jlep, 
29.  Yelv.  Rep.  178.  Cro.  J,  244.  S.  C.  Demandray  v.  Metcalf, 
Free,  in  Chan.  420.    Vanderzee  v.  Willis,  3  Bro.  21. 

b  Demandray  v.  Metcalf,  Free,  in  Chan.  419.  GUberft  Eg.  Rep. 
104.  Kemp.  v.  Westbrook,  1  Fee.  278.  Vanderzee  v.  Willis,  3 
Bro.  21. 

€  1  P.  Wme.  Rep.  261.     1  Bro.  P.  C.  494. 

d  tAtk.Riep.^X 

€  De  Lisle  v.  Priestman,  1  Brawn* t  Penn.  Rep.  176. 

/  Glanmile,  lib.  10.  c.6.  8.  Huberts  Pralee.  tom.  iii.  1072.  «.  6. 
Perezitis  in  Cod.  tom.  ii.  63.  s.  8.  Domaty  vol.  i.  362.  8.  9, 10. 
Ertk.  Intf.  vol.  ii.  455.  Pothier,  Traiti  du  Contrai  de  J^TanHieemeni, 
No.  24.      2  BelVt  Com.  22. 

g  Art.  2078. 

h  Art.  3132. 
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followed  the  same  regulation.  The  civil  law  allowed  the 
pawnee  to  sell,  in  case  of  default  of  payment,  on  his  own 
authoritj ;  but  if  there  was  no  special  agreement,  it  re- 
quired a  two  years'  notice  to  the  debtor,  by  an  ordinance 
of  Justinian.*  The  English  and  American  law,  with  the 
.exception  of  Louisiana,  agree  in  the  prompt  and  easy 
remedy  which  they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  when 
the  pawn  is  not  under  the  control  of  a  special  agreement* 
But  the  creditor  will  be  held  at  his  peril  to  deal  fairly  and 
justly  with  the  pledge,  both  as  to  the  time  of  the  notice,  and 
the  manner  of  the  sale.  The  law,  especially  in  the  equity 
courts,  is  vigilant  and  jealous  in  its  circumspection  of  the 
conduct  of  trustees.^ 

By  the  lex  commiisoria  at  Rome,  the  debtor  and  creditor 
might  agree,  that  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay  at  the  day,  the 
pledge  should  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor. 
But  a  law  of  Constantine  abolished  this  power,  as  unjust 
and  oppressive,  and  having  a  growing  asperity  in  practice.* 
Every  agreement  preventing  the  right  of  redemption,  in 
mortgages  of  chattels,  as  of  lands,  would,  no  doubt,  be 
equally  condemned  in  the  English  law. 

The  pledge  covers  not  only  the  debt,  but  the  interest 
upon  it,  and  all  necessary  eipenses  that  may  have  attended 
the  possession  of  the  pledge ;  and  the  lien  may,  by  agree- 
ment, be  created  to  extend  to  cover  subsequent  advances. 
This  has  been  considered  to  be  the  law  in  respect  to  mort- 
gages and  judgments;^  but  the  power  is  subject  to  some 
qualification,  as  respects  the  rights  of  third  persons.  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper  gave  validity  and  operation  to  such  a 


a  Codty  8.34.  3.  1.    See,  also,  Dig.  13.  7.  4. 

6  Cortelyou  v.  Lansing,  S  Caine$'  Cans  in  Error^  200.  Hart  v. 
Ten  Eyck,  S  Mvm,  Ch,  Rep.  63. 

c  Code^  8.  35.  3.    Hub.  torn.  iii.  1038.  s.  17.     1  Domat^  362.  8. 1 1. 

d  United  States  v.  Hooe,  3  Craneh't  Rep.  73.  Shirras  v.  Caig  Sl 
Mitcbell,  7 IM,  34.  Hendricks  ▼.  Robinson,  2  John*.  Ch.  Rep!  309. 
Livingston  v.  M'Inlay,  16  Johns,  Rep.  165.  Lyle  f,  Ducorob, 
5  Binney's  Rep,  585. 
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mortgage,  m  agftiost  a  subieqaent  luofmaggCi  whe  h^d 
notice  af  ih%  agreement  appeariog  oo  dre  face  of  the  first 
mortgage  ;*  and  ia  Connecticat  it  baft  been  jostly  bdd/ 
thattbe  nortgage  mast  contain  witbia  itself  reasonable 
Botioe  of  the .  incnmbrances,  by  stating  Uie  alatttfe  of 
those  thereafter  to  arise^  and  the  manner  in  whi<A  they 
were  to  be  created ;  so  that  collusion  and  imad  may  be 
avoidedi  and  the  extent  of  the  incombnnioes  ascertainedr 
by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  discretion  and  diligenceir^ 
Though  there  be  no  express  agreement  that  a  piedjge 
for  a  debt  shall  be  held  as  a  secority  for  fntore  loans, 
yet  if  circumstances  warrant  the  presumption  tbat  a  fiiftber 
loan  was  made  upon  the  credit  of  the  pledge,  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  suffer  the  debtor  to  redeem  the  pledge  witln 
out  payment  of  the  further  loan.®  If,  however,  there  be  do 
reasonable  ground  for  such  a  presumption^  the  better  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  pawnee  will  not  be  allowed  to  retain  ibr 
pledge  for  any  other  debt  than  that  for  which  il  was  raade«4 
In  Jarvi$  v.  Rogert^^  this  question  was  extensively  dis- 
cnssed,  and  the  weight  of  opinion  would  seem  to  have  been, 
that  the  pawnee  could  not  retain  the  pledge,  independent 
of  a  special  agreement,  for  any  other  debt  than  tbat  for 
which  the  chattel  was  specifically  given  ^  and  that  good  faith 
would  require  the  restoration  of  it,  without  deduction  on 
account  of  any  cross  demand.  This  I  think  to  be  the  better 
opinion*  It  was,  however,  stated,  in  that  case,  that  by  the 
civil  law  the  pawnee  might  retain  the  pledge,  not  only  for 
the  sum  for  which  the  pledge  was  taken,  but  for  the  general 


a  Gordon  v.  Graham,  7  Finer' t  Rep,  52^  £.  pi.  3. 

h  Pettibone  v.  Griswold,  4  Conn.  A^.  168.  Stoughloo  v^  Pai- 
CO,  6  Aid.  449.     Cran«  v#  Doming,  7  ^id,  387. 

c  Demandray  v.  Metcali;  Prec.  in  Chan.  419.    2  Fern,  Rep.  691. 

d  J5c  parte  Ockenden,  1  Atk,  Rep^  836.  Joaes  v.  Saiitb,  2  Fee.  jr. 
372.  Vanderzeo  ▼*  Willia,  3  Bro.  2K  But  see  Adams  v#  Claxton, 
6  Fee.  226.,  where  the  authority  of  the  two  Isst  cases  is  somewllat 
distiirbed. 

9\SMa»a.R9p.  389. 
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balance  of  accounU,  unless  there  were  circnmstaDces  to 
show  that  the  parties  did  not  so  intend.*  If  the  pawnor 
has  only  a  linuted  Interest  in  the  articles  pawned^  the  pawnee 
cannot  hold  them  against  the  person  entitled  in  remainderi 
after  the  particular  interest  has  expired;^  and  if  a  factor 
pledges  the  goods  of  his  principali  the  pawnee  cannot  de^ 
tain  them,  not  even  to  the  eatent  of  the  loan.^' 

As  every  bailee  is  in  the  lawful  possession  of  the  subject 
of  the  bailment,  and  may  justly  be  considered,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  nice  criticism  (o  the  contrary,  as  having  a  special 
or  qualified  property  in  it ;  and  as  he  is  responsible  to  the 
bailor  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the  custody  of  it ;  he,  as 
well  as  the  bailor,  may  have  an  action  against  a  third  person 
for  an  injury  to  the  thing ;  and  be  that  begins  the  acUon  has 
the  preference;  and  a  judgment  obtained  by  one  of  them  is  a 
good  bar  to  the  action  of  the  other.^ 

V.  Oflocatumf  or  hiring  far  a  reward. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  last  species  of  bailment  remaining  to 
be  examined.  It  is  a  bailment,  where  a  compensation  is  to 
be  given  for  the^  use  of  a  thing,  or  for  labour  or  services 
about  it ;  and  it  includes  the  thing  let,  the  price  or  recompense, 
and  a  valid  contract  between  the  letter  and  hirer.*  This 
letting  to  hire  is  of  three  kinds ;  locatio  rei,  by  which  the 


a  Coiiey  8.  27.  Heiriec,  Eletn.  Jur,  sec.  ord.  pand.  4.  s.  46.,  and 
Hub,  Pralec,  lib.  fO.  tit.  6.  s.  1.  were  referred  to  in  support  of  the 
doctiine  in  the  civil  law.  Pothier,  in  his  TraiU  du  Omirat  de 
/fanUMemmij  No.  47.,  lays  down  the  same  rule. 

6  Hoare  y.  Parker,  2  Term  Rtp.  376. 

c  PateiBOQ  ▼.  Tash,  2Str.R^,  1178.  Daubjgny  v.  Dqval,  5 
Term  Rep.  fi04,    M^Combie  v.  Davies,  7 12a«f '«  i2«p.  5. 

d  Flewellin  v.  Rave,  1  BnlH.  Rep.  68.  Rooth  v.  W^ikon,  1 
Bamw,  $f  Aid,  69. 

e  PoOiier,  TraiU  du  Ckmtraide  Lowigey  No.  6.  Story'e  Qm.  247. 
The  books  usually  follow  the  eivU  law,  and  consider  the  price  as 
being  payable  in  money;  but  the  contract  at  common  law  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  location,  or  locatUxondudio  rst,  be  the  M- 
compense  what  it  may.    Ilnd,  263. 

Vol.  !!.•  74 
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hirer,  for  a  compensation,  gains  the  temporary  use  of  the 
thing;  locaiio  operii  faciendij  or  letting  out  of  work  and 
labour  to  be  done,  or  care  and  attention  to  be  bestowed  by 
the  bailee  on  goods  bailed,  for  a  recompense;  locaiio 
aperi  merf  chm  vehemlatum^  or  when  goods  are  bailed 
to  a  public  carrier  or  private  person,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  for  a  stipulated 
or  implied  reward.* 

(1.)  In  the  cases  of  the  locatio  teij  or  letting  to  hire,  the 
hirer  gains  a  qualified  property  in  the  thihg  hired,  and  the 
letter  to  hire  an  absolute  property  in  the  price.  This  is  a 
contract  in  daily  use  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  and  it 
is  very  important  that  the  rules  regulating  it  should  be  set- 
tled with  clear  and  exact  precision.  The  letter,  according 
to  the  civil  law,  is  bound  not  to  disturb  the  hirer  in  the  use 
of  the  thing  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  hired,  and 
to  keep  the  subject  in  suitable  order  and  repair,  and  to  pay 
for  extraordinary  expenses  necessarily  incurred  upon  it.^ 
But  the  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  letter,  under  the 
common  law,  on  the  point  of  repairs  and  expenses,  remains 
to  be  defined  and  settled  by  judicial  decisions.<^  The  hirer 
is  bound  to  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  is  answerable 
only  for  ordinary  neglect;  for  this  species  of  hiring  is  one 
of  mutual  benefit.  He  is  bound  to  use  the  article  with  due 
care  and  moderation,  and  not  to  apply  it  to  any  other  use, 
or  detain  it  for  a  longer  period,  than  that  for  which  it  was 
hired.**  The  responsibility  of  the  hirer  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  subtle  but  perfectly  judicious  criti- 
cism on  the  cases  in  the  English  and  the  Roman  law.*  The 
hirer,  says  Pothier,  is  .only  held  to  a  common  diligence,  and 


a  Jomu  on  BailmmU  27.  90. 

h  Pothur,  TraiU  dw  Cknlrat  de  Louage,  No.  77.  106,  107.  laS, 
130.    CM  Code  of  Lomiiana,9xi.Z6^S,  2664. 

e  Story »  Com.  *60, 26 1 . 

d  Poihier,  7MU  du  Contrat  tkLiauage,  No.  189.  Johnson*  J.,  in 
D^  Tollemere  v.  Puller,  1  CoiuL  Rep.  S.  C.  1«1.  Wheelock  v. 
Wheelwright,  6  Mu$.  Rep.  104.    Story'*  Com.  «7«,  «73. . 

«  Euay  on  BaUment^  66—69. 
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answerable  only  for'slight  neglect.  He  is  bound  to  bestow  the 
same  degree  of  diligence  that  all  prudent  men  use  in  keep- 
ing their,  own  goods,  and  to  restore  the  article  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  received  it,  nnless  it  be  deteriorated  by 
internal  decay,  or^'by  external  means,  without  his  default ; 
and  if  the  article  be.  injnred  or  destroyed  without  any  fault 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  takes  on  hire,  the 
loss  falls  upon  the  owner,  for  the  risk  is  with  him.«  But  if 
the  thing  hired  be  lost  or  damaged  by  the  hirer,  or  by  his  ser- 
vants acting  under  him,  from  the  want  of  ordinary  care  and 
diligence,  he  is  responsible.^  The  bailee,  when  called  upon 
for  the  article  deposited,  must  deliver  it,  or  account  for  his 
default  by  showing  a  loss  of  it  by  some  violence,  theft,  or 
accident.  When  the  loss  is  shown,  the  proof  of  negligence 
or  want  of  due  care  is  thrown  upon  the  bailor,  and  the 
bailee  is  not  bound  to  prove  affirmatively  that  he  used 
reasonable  care.<:  The  care  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  it ;  and  things  that  may  easily  be  deteriorated 
require  an  increase  of  care  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  them. 
Negligence  is  a  relative  term ;  and  the  value  of  the  article, 
and  the  means  of  security  possessed  bylhe  bailee,  are  mate- 
rial circumstances  in  estimating  the  requisite  care  and  dili- 
gence. That  diay  be  gross  negligence  in  the  case  of  a  par- 
cel of  articles  of.  extraordinary  value,  which,  in  the  case  of 
another  parcel,  would  not  be  so;  for  the  temptation  to  theft, 
.  and  the  necessity  for  care,  are  in  proportion  to  the  value.<> 
Gains  uses  the  word  diligeniissimus^  when  the  rule  is  ap- 


a  PoUiier^  TraiU  du  ContrcU  de  Lavage,  No,  l&O.  199.  197.  fOQ. 
Garside  v.  T.  &  M.  Navigation  Company,  4  Term  Rep.  561 .  Cooper 
V.  Barton,  3  C<unjph,  Rep.  6.  note.  Millon  v.  Salisbury,  13  Johm. 
Rip.  211,     Story'i  Cam.  268—272. 

6  Bray  V.  Mayne,!  Oqu>*s  Rep.  1.  Dean  v.  Keate,  3  Campb.  Rep. 
4.    Siory*sCwn.ft6B. 

c  Harris  v.  Packwood,  3  Taunk  Rep.  264.  Marsh  v.  Horne,  5 
Ramw.  $f  Creu.  322.    7  CnemV  R^.  600.  note. 

d  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  Ram.  4  ^^*  ^1*  Tracy  v.  Wood,  3 
Meuon'eRep.  134, 136. 
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fikd  iQ  the  Roman  law  to  the  case  of  an  uadertakiag  to 
remove  a  coiiimo  from  one  place  to  another.^ 

(2.)  The  cas^  of  locatio  operUfaeiendij  is  where  work  and 
labour,  or  care  and  pains,  are  to  be  bestowed  on  the  tbio^ 
delivered,  for  a  pecnniafy  recompense;  and  the  workman 
for  hire  must  answer  for  ordinary  neglect  of  the  goods  bail- 
ed, and  apply  a  degree  of  skill  equal  to  his  undertaking. 
Every  man  is  presumed  to  possess,  the  ordmary  skill  requi- 
site to  the  due  exercise  of  the  art  or  trade  which  be  assumes. 
Spmtdet  periiiam  atiiSf  and  Imperiiia  culpa  anmtmeraiur. 
If  he  performs  the  work  unskilfully,  he  becomes  responsi- 
ble in  damages*^  Every  mechanic  who  takes  any  materials 
to  work  up  for  another  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  as  where 
a  tailor  receives  cloth  to  be  made  into  a  coat,  or  a  jeweller 
a  gem  to  be  set  or  engraved,  is  bound  to  perform  it  in  a 
workmanlike  manner;  he  must  bestow  ordinary  diligence, 
and  that  care  and  fidelity,  which  every  man  of  common 
prudence,  and  capable  of  governing  a  family,  takes  of  bis 
own  concems.0  As  this  contract  is  of  mutual  benefit,  the 
bailee  is  not  answerable  for  slight  neglect,  nor  for  a  loss  by 
inevitable  accident  or  irresistible  force;  he  is  only  answer- 
able for  ordinary  neglect. 


^  Dig,  19. 2. 25.  7.  [Sir  Wm.  lones,  in  his  Etiay  on  Bailment^  67., 
says,  that  the  superlative  dUigenHnimtu  was  here  improperly  applied, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  caae  only  of  ordinary  care.  But  Ferriere,  in 
hiB  Commentanet  tipon  th€  IfutUuUa^  torn.  v.  138.,  thinks  otjberwise ; 
and  that  Gaius  was  speaking  of  things  that  might  easily  be  deterio- 
rated, and  would  require  the  most  exact  diligence  for  their  preserva- 
ti<Ki.  The  case  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  Gaius  was 
speaking,  not  of  unhewn  blocks  of  granite,  but  of  (fohmmty  which  im- 
plied, in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  architecture  of  Rome,  productions 
of  great  labour  and  skill;  and  in  such  a  ^case,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
require  the  utmost  attention  to  avpid  injury  to  the  polished  shall  or 
capital;  and  especially  if  that  capital  was  finished  in  the  Corinthian 
atyle,  or  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  adorned  with  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  Grecian  art 

h  BtWs  Com.  vol.  i.  459.  Poihier^  TraiU  du  Cmtral  de  Louage^ 
No.  426,  426. 

c  iM,  No.  419. 
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Bui  though  he  mast  exercise  a  care,  diligence  and  tkill, 
adequate  to  the  business  ;  and  if  he  fails  in  the  ordinary 
care  and  skill  which  belong  to  his  undertaking,  and  the 
bailor  sustains  damage,  he  must  answer  for  that  damage  ; 
yet,  if  the  delivery  was  of  a  nature  to  transfer  the  property, 
a  different  result  would  follow.  .  In  the  case  of  a  delivery 
to  a  goldsmith  of  a  bar  of  silver,  to  be  made  into  vases,  or  an 
ingot  of  gold,  to  be  made  into  rings,  by  the  civil  law  the 
whole  property  passed  to  the  smith/  and  the  employer  was 
merely  entitled  as  a  creditor  to  have  metal  equally  valuable 
returned  in  a  certain  shape««  If  the  metal  in  that  case 
should  be  lost,  even  by  irresistible  force,  the  smith,  as  the 
owner  of  it,  would  be  held  to  bear  the  loss,  and  the  creditor 
to  be  entitled  to  his  vase  or  ring;  though  it  would  be 
otherwise,  if  the  same  metal  was  to  be  returned  in  its  new 
form.^ 

In  the  case  of  Seymour  v.  Brovm^  a  quantity  of  wheat 
was  sent  to  a  miller  to  be  exchanged  for  flour,  at  the  rate  of 
a  barrel  of  flour  for  every  five  bushels  'of  wheat.  The 
miller  mixed  the  wheat  with  the  mass  of  wheat  of  the  same 
quality  belonging  to  himself  and  others,  and  before  the 
flour  was  delivered,  the  mill,  with  all  its  contents,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  held,  upon  the  question  who  was 
to  bear  the  loss,  that  as  there  was  no  fault  or  negligence 
imputable  to-  th)e  miller,  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  loss, 
and  thai  the  property  was  not  transferred.  It  was' con- 
sidered, that  there  was  no  sale  within  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  If  the  same  identical  wheat  was  to  have  been  re-, 
turned  in  the  shape  of  flour,  the  decision  was  correct,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  But  as  it  did  not  appear  to  have  been  understood 
that  the  wheat  delivered  was  to  be  kept  separate,  and  re- 


a  Dig.  19.  3. 31. 
6  Jones  on  BaslWiml,  78,  79. 

e  1 9  Johm,  R^,  44.    This  decision  has  been  overruled  in  the  very 
tnalogouB  case  of  £  wing  v.  French,  1  Blackford^s  Ind.  Rep,  353. 
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turaed  in  floor,  but  only  floor  equal  to  wheal  of  sach  qaao- 
tity  and  quality,  and  as  the  miller  himself  acted  upon  that 
understanding,  the  decision  was  not  conformable  to  the  tme 
and  settled  doctrine.     There  was  in  that  case  a  transfer  of 
the  property  in  the  wheat  ta  the  miller,  and  he  was  bound, 
at  his  own  risk,  and  at  all  events,  to  have  returned  the  floor. 
There  are  very  embarrassing  questions,  as  has  been 
justly  observed,^  arising  in  cases  where  the  labour  bestowed 
has  not  been  properiy  applied,  or  not  according  to  contract, 
or  left  incomplete,  or  where  the  subject  had  perished  before 
it  was  finished.    Thus,  it  was  held  in  Ellis  v.  JEfamfen,^  that 
if  a  person  undertakes  to  build  a  house  upon  a  specified 
plan,  and  with  certain  materials,  and  he  departs,  without 
leave,  firom  the  terms  of  the  contract,  he  is  not  entided  to 
any  compensation  for  his  labour.     This  decision  rests  on 
the  strict  ground  of  contract;  but  the  civil  law  speaks  a 
more  benign  language,  and  gives  the  builder,  acting  in 
good  faith,  and  in  cases  where  the  work  is  united  with  the 
property  of  the  employer,  an  indemnity  to  the  extent  of  the 
benefit  conferred.    This  is  also  the  rule  in  the  Scotch  law.<^ 
If  the  employer  derives  no  benefit  from  the  work  and  labour 
of  the  mechanic ;  (as  where  the  whole  subject  matter  of  the 
undertaking  is  accidentally  destroyed  before  the  work  is 
completed,  and  the  thing  delivered ;)  even  in  that  case  the 
civil  law  gave  to  the  mechanic  a  ratable  compensation  for 
his  labour  and  expenses  bestowed  upon  the  materials  of  his 
employer.  And  Pothier  concludes,  diat  it  is  just  and  equita- 
ble ;  for,  as  fast  as  the^building  advanced,  it  had  become,  by 
accession,  part  of  the  property  of  the  owner.^^     So,  if  ao 
article  be  delivered  to  a  mechanic  to  be  repaired,  or  mate- 
rials are  delivered  to  be  wrought  into  a  new  form  and  shape, 
and  the  thing  is  accidentally  destroyed  before  the  work  is 
finished  and  ready  for  delivery,  without  any  fault  or  negli- 


a  SU)ry*s  Com,  t87. 
h  3  nrnU.  Rep.  62. 
e  1  BelpM  Com.  456. 
d  Dig.  19.2.59.    Fothier,  TraiUdu  Control de  Louage,  No.  433. 
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gence  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic,  the  entire  loss,  according 
to  the  English  law,  falls  upon  the  owner  of  the  materials ; 
for  he  is  bound  to  answer  for  the  work  and  labour  already  be- 
stowed. This  is  the  general  rule  of  law,  though  it  is  liable  to 
be  controlled  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.*  According  to  the 
French  law,  if  the  mechanic  was  toTumish  the  materials, 
and  the  thing  accidentally  perished  beCbre  completion  and 
delivery,  he  bears  the  loss  both  of  the  materials  and  of  his 
work;  but  if  the  materials  were  furnished  by  the  employer, 
and  the  workman  furnished  only  his  skill  and  labour,  and 
the  article  is  destroyed  without  fault,  and  before  it  is  finished, 
the  one  loses  the  materials,  aqd  the  other  his  labour.^  The 
Ciml  Code  ofLauinana  follows,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  in 
the  French  code.<^  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that,  in 
the  one  case,  Uie  employer  is  the  owner  of  the  article  or  sub- 
ject with  which  the  labour  is  incorporated ;  and,  in  the  other 
case,  the  workman  is  the  owner.  The  principle  is  still  the 
same.    Res  perit  daminoA 

Mr.  Justice  Story®  subdivides  this  head  of  Locaiio  into, 

1.  Locaiio  operis  faciendij  or  hire  of  labour  and  services. 

2.  Locaiio  custodian  or  receiving  goods  on  deposit  for  hire. 
He  includes  ynder  their  last  head,  agisters  of  cattle,  ware- 
housemen and  wharfingers ;  and  to  these  may  be  added,  a 
class  of  bixilees  known  in  this  country  by  the  term  of  for- 
warding men,  or  merchants.  They  are  all  responsible  for 
want  of  good  faith,  and  of  reasonable  care  and  ordinary 
diligence,  and  not  to  any  greater  extent,  unless  the  business 
and  duty  of  carriers  be  attached  to  their  other  character.' 


a  Menetone^y.  Athawea,  3  Burr.  Rep.  1592.  Gillet  v.  Mawmen, 
1  Taunt.  Rep.  137. 

6  Code  ChUy  Na  1788, 1789,  1790. 

c  Civil  Code  qfLottUiana^  art.  2731. 

d  Story'i  Com.  285. 

e  Ibid,  276. 

/  Carliff  V.  Danvers,  Peake*sJf.  P.  RepAU.  Finucane  v.  SmaD, 
lEep.  JV.  P.  Rep.  315.  Garnde  v.  Trent  Navigation  Co.  4  TermR^. 
561.    Sidaways  v.  Todd,  2  Starkie'e  JV.  P.  Rep.  400.    Piatt  ▼.  Hib- 
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Bat  innkeepers  ibrm  an  exception  to  the  general  mle,  and 
tbey  are  held  responsible  to  as  strict  and  severe  an  extent  as 
common  carriers ;  and  the  principle  was  taken  from  the  Ro- 
man law,  and  adopted  into  modem  jurisprudence. 

The  responsibility  of  an  innkeeper  for  the  horse  or  goods 
of  his  guest,  whom  he  receives  and  accommodates  for  hire, 
has  been  a  point  of  much  discussion  in  the  books.  In  geoe- 
ral»  he  is  responsible  ibr  the  acts  of  his  domestics,  and  fivr 
thefts,  and  is  bound  to  take  all  possible  care  of  the  goods 
and  baggage  of  bis  guests  deposited  in  his  house  or  intrust- 
ed to  the  care  of  his  family  or  servants.  He  is  said  to  be 
chargeable  on  the  ground  of  the  profit  which  he  receives 
for  entertaining  his  guests.*  The  custody  of  the  goods  of 
his  guest  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract  to  feed,  lodge 
and  accommodate  the  guest  for  a  suitable  reward.^ 

In  Calye'B  case^^  it  was  decided  upon  the  authority  of  the 
original  writ  in  the  register,  (and  which  Lord  Coke  said 
was  the  ground  of  the  common  law  on  the  subject,)  that  if 
a  guest  came  to  an  inn,  and  directed  that  his  horse  be  put 
to  pasture,  and  the  horse  was  stolen,  the  innkeeper  was  not 
responsible  in  his  character  of  Innkeeper,  for  the  loss  of  the 
horse.  However,  it  was  agreed  in  that  case,  that  if  the 
owner  had  not  directed  that  the  horse  be  put  to  pasture, 
and  the  innkeeper  had  done  it  of  its  own  accord,  he  Would 
be  responsible. 

Perhaps  this  rule  might  admit  of  some  limitations ;  for  if 
the  putting  the  traveller's  horse  to  pasture  in  the  summer 
season,  pr^  leaving  the  carriage  in  an  open  shed  in  the 
street,  be  the  usual  custom,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this 


bard,  7  CowaC$  Rep.  497.  Brown  v.  Denison,  2  IFendeWs  lUp.  593. 
Stoinfi  Com.  239^296. 

a  Morse  i.  Slue,  1  F^ent:  Rep.  238.  Towson  v.  Havre-de-Gnce 
Bank,  6  Harr.  ifjokne.  47. 

b  Holt,  Ch.  J.,  12  Jtforf.  Rep.  487. 

c  SCo.32. 
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coantry,  the  consent  or  direction  of  the  owner  to  that  effect 
might  be  fairly  presnmed.^ 

It  was  laid  down  in  the  same  case  in  Coke,  that  the  ion- 
keeper  was  bound  absolutely  to  keep  safe  the  goods  of  his 
guest  deposited  within  the  inn,  and  whether  the  guest  ac- 
quainted the  innkeeper  that  the  goods  were  there  or  did  not ; 
and  that  he  would  in  every  event  be  bound  to  pay  for  the 
goods  if  stolen,  unless  they  were  stolen  by  a  servant  or 
companion  of  the  guest*  The  responsibility  of  the  inn- 
keeper extends  to  all  his  servants  and  domestics,  and  to  all 
the  movable  goods  and  chattels  of  his  guest  which  are 
placed  within  the  inn,  {infra  hospitium;)  but  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  trespasses  committed  upon  the  person  of  the  guest, 
nor  does  it  extend  to  loss  occasioned  by  inevitable  casualty, 
or  by  superior  force,  as  robbery.^  It  is  no  excuse  for  the 
innkeeper,  that  he  was,  at  the  time  the  goods  of  his  guest 
were  lost,  sick  or  insane,  for  he  is  bound  to  provide  careful 
servants.®  In  Bennet  v.  Mellor^^  the  responsibility  of  inn- 
keepers was  laid  down  with  great  strictness,  and  even  with 
severity.  The  plaintiff's  servant  came  to  an  inn  to  deposit 
some  goods  for  a  week.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  and 
the  servant  sat  down  in  the  inn  as  a  guest,  with  the  goods 
placed  behind  him,  and  very  shortly  thereafter  they  Were 
stolen.  It  was  held,  that  the  innkeeper  was  liable  for  the 
goods ;  for  the  servant  was  entitled  to  protection  for  his 
goods  during  the  time  he  continued  in  the  inn  as  a  guest. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  the  goods  should  have  been  in  the 
special  keeping  of  the  innkeeper,  in  order  to  make  him  lia-^ 
ble ;  if  they  be  in  the  inn,  that  is  sufficient  to  charge  him« 


a  Story's  Com.  312. 

h  Calye'8  case,  ub*  iup.  Siory$  Com4  308, 309<  If  a  horse,  chaise 
and  harness  be  delivered  to  an  innkeeper,  the  payment  for  the  horse 
includes  a  compensation  fbr  keeping  the  chaise  and  harness,  and  he 
is  liable  as  innkeeper  for  the  loss  of  them.  Mason  v.  Thomp8on«  4^ 
Pic*.  Rep.  280. 

c  Calye's  case,  ub.  sup.     Cross  v.  Andrews,  Cro4  Elixt  622« 

d  5  Term  Rep.  273. 

Vol,  IL  75 
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It  is  not  necessBry-to  prove  negligence  in  the  innkeeper ;  for 
it  is  his  duty  to  provide  honest  servants,  according  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  public ;  and  he  ought  to 
answer  civilly  for  their  acts,  even  if  they  should  rob  the 
guests  who  sleep  under  his  roof.  An  innkeeper,  like  a 
carrier,  can  only  limit  his  liability  by  express  agreement  or 
notice.^  Rigorous  as  this  law  may  seem,  and  hard  as  it 
may  actually  be  in  some  instances,  it  is,  as  Sir  WyUaffi 
Jones  observes,  founded  on  the  principle  of  public  ntiJity, 
to  which  all  private  considerations  ought  to  yield.  Tra- 
vellers, who  must  be  numerous  in  a  rich  and  commercial 
country,  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  implicitly  on  the  good 
faith  of  innkeepers;  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
them,  in  any  given  case,  to  make  out  proof  of  fraud  or  ne- 
gligence in  the  landlord.  The  Roman  praetor  held  inn- 
keepers responsible  for  the  goods  of  their  guests,  on  the 
same  principle  of  public  utility.  It  was  necessary,  says 
Ulpian,  in  commenting  on  the  edict  of  the  praetor,  to  con- 
fide largely  in  the  honesty  of  such  men ;  and  if  they  were 
not  held  yery  strictly  to  their  duty,  they  might  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  commit  a  breach  of  (rust.  They  were  bound 
to  answer  for  all  losses  and  damages,  happeuiog  even  with- 
out their  default,  unless  they  were  fatal  losses  occurring 
from  vU  major  or  irresistible  force.^ 

The  responsibility  of  innkeepers,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
English  law,  has  been  recognised  in  the  courts  of  jusUce  in 
this  country.^  Thus,  in  Quintan  v.  Cimrtnej/y^  the  inn- 
keeper was  held  liable  for  money  stolen  out  of  the  saddle 
bags  of  the  guest,  which  he  had  delivered  to  the  servant, 
without  informing  him,  or  his  master,  that  there  was  money 
in  them.     And  in  Clute  v.  Wiggins^^  the  innkeeper  was 


a  Richmond  v.  Smith,  8  Bamw.  8f  Creu.  9. 
h  Dig.  4.  9.  1.3. 

c  Mason  v.  Thompson,  9  Pick.  Rep.  280» 
d  I  Haywood'a  JV.  C.  JR«p.  40. 

€  14  Johns,  Rtp,  175.    Neweon  v.  Axon,  1  J»^  Cord's  Rep,  50#.. 
contains  a  recognition  of  the  same  principle. 
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held  responsible  for  a  theft  of  bags  of  gram  in  a  loaded 
sleigh  of  a  guest,  which  bad  been  placed  for  tbe  night  in  a 
wagon  or  out-hoase  appurtenant  to  die  inn,  with  fastened 
doors.  Tbe  sleigh. was  deemed  infra  hoipiiium^  and  tbe 
innkeeper  liable,  without  any  negligence  being  proved 
against  him. 

Under  so  extended  a  responsibility,  it  becomes  very  im- 
portant that  tbe  nature  of  inns  and  guests,  and  to  whom  the 
description  applies,  should  be  precisely  understood. 

Common  inns  were  declared,  in  Calye^i  ca$e^  to  be  in- 
stituted for  passengers  and  wayfaring  men,  and  that  a 
neighbour  who  was  no  traveller,  and  lodged  at  the  inn  as  a 
friend,  at  the  request  of  the  innkeeper,  was  not  a  guest 
whose  goods  would  be  under  special  protection.  A  bouse 
merely  for  lodging  strangers  for  a  season,  who  came  to  a 
watering  place,  and  furnishing  bay,  and  stable  room  for 
their  horses,  and  selling  beer  to  them,  and  to  none  else,  has 
been  held  not  to  be  a  public  inn.*  It  must  be  a  house  kept 
open  publicly  for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers in  general,  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  If  a  person 
lets  lodgings  only,  and  upon  a  previous  contract  with  every 
person  who  comes,  and  does  not  afford  entertainment  for 
the  public  at  large  indiscriminately,  it  is  not  a  common  inn. 
In  Thompson  v.  Ltocy^  this  subject  was  fully  discussed; 
and  it  was  decided,  that  a  house  of  public  entertainment  in 
London,  where  provisions  and  beds  were  furnished  for  tra« 
vellers,  and  all  others  capable  of  paying  a  suitable  com- 
pensation for  the  same,  was  a  public  inn.  The  owner  was 
subject  to  all  the  liabilities  of  an  innkeeper,  even  though  he 
kept  no  stables,  and  was  not  frequented  by  stage  coaches 
and  ws^ons  from  the  country ;  and  even  though  the  guest 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  a  traveller,  but  to  have  pre- 
viously resided  in  furnished  lodgings  in  tbe  city.  A  lodg- 
ing house  keeper  was  one  that  made  a  contract  with  eveiy 


a  Parkhurst  t.  Poster,  1  SaXk.  Re^.  387.    CaHh.  417.  S.  C. 
6  3  Barmo.  Sf  Aid.  383. 
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person  that  came ;  bat  an  inn,  said  one  of  the  judges  ha  that 
case,  is  a  house  the  o^ner  of  which  holds  out,  that  he  will 
receiTe  all  travellers  and  sojourners  who  are  willing  to  pajr 
a  price  adequate  to  the  sort  of  entertainment  provided,  and 
who  come  in  a  situation  in  which  they  are  fit  to  be  received. 
But  the  keeper  of  a  mere  coffee  house,  or  private  boarding 
or  lodging  boose,  is  not  an  innkeeper  in  the  sense  of  the 
Iaw.«  If  a  guest  applies  for  a  room  in  an  inn,  for  a  purpose 
of  business  distinct  from  his  accommodation  as  a  guest,  the 
particular  responsibility  does  not  extend  to  goods  lost  or 
stolen  from  that  room.^  Though  a  landlord  cannot  exone- 
rate himself  by  merely  handing  over  a  key  to  his  guest,  yet, 
if  the  guest  takes  the  key,  it  will  be  a  question  of  fact,  whe- 
ther he  took  it  ammo  custodiendiy  so  as  to  exempt  the  land- 
lord. 

In  New-York^  and  other  states,  where  inns  and  taverns 
are  under  statute  regulations,  their  definition  and  character 
are  contained  in  the  statute.  Inns  and  taverns  in  New- 
Tork,  are  to  be  licensed  by  the  commissioners  of  excise; 
and  it  is  usually  a  part,  though  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
license,  to  retail  strong  and  spiritous  Jiquors  under  five  gal- 
loos*  The  license  is  necessary  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  it  is  deemed  a  personal  trust,  and  cannot  be  assigned.*^ 
There  are  licenses  merely  to  sell  strong  and  sptrUous 
liquors  under  five  gallons,  granted  to  merchants  and  gro- 
cers, but  they  cannot  be  sold  to  be  drank  in  the  house  or 
store  of  the  seller ;  and  there  are  other  licenses  to  retail 
strong  and  spiritous  liquors  granted  to  persons  who  keep  an 
inn  or  tavern.  Those  persons  so  licensed  are  the  ordi- 
nary innkeepers,  within  the  contemplation  of  our  statute 
law,  and  the  only  persons  to  whom  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibility of  an  innkeeper  attach;   for  the  statute  de- 


ft Doe  T.  Laming;  4  Campb.  JV.  P.  Rep,  77.  Wathey  v.  M*Dou- 
gal,  1  BeWa  Com.  469. 

6  BurgesB  v.  Clements,  4  Maiule  tf  Selw.  306.  Famworth  y 
Fackwood,  1  HoWa  JV.  P.  209. 

e  Alger  ▼.  Weeton,  UJohm.  Rep.ftZl.  Palmer  t.  Doaey,  « 
Johm.  Cat,  346. 
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dares  that  no  person  who  has  not  at  the  time  a  license  to 
sell  strong  or  spiritous  liquors,  or  wines,  to  be  drank  in 
bis  house,  shall  put  up  any  sign'indicating  that  he  keeps  a 
tavern.  Every  person  to  whom  the  license  is  granted  for 
that  purpose  must  enter  into  a  recognisance  not  to  keep  a 
disorderly  house ;  and  the  license  is  only  to  be  given  to 
persons  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  sufficient  abilities 
to  keep  an  inn  or  tavern,  and  who  have  accommodations  to 
entertain  travellers.^ 

3.  The  hcatio  operis  mercium  vehendarum^  is  a  contract 
relating  to  the  carriage  of  goods  for  hire ;  and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  extensive  and  useful  of  all  the  va- 
rious contracts  that  belong  to  the  head  of  bailment.  The 
carrier  for  hire  in  a  particular  case,  and  not  exercising  the 
business  of  a  common  carrier,  is  only  answerable  for  ordi- 
nary neglect,  unless  be  by  express  contract  assumes  the 
risk  of  a  common  carrier.^  But  if  he  be  a  common  car- 
rier, he  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurer,  and  is  answerable  for 
accidents  and  thefts,  and  even  for  a  loss  by  robbery.  He  is 
answerable  for  all  losses  which  do  not  fall  within  the  ex- 
cepted cases  of  the  act  of  God,  or  inevitable  accident,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  man  and  public  enemies.  This  has 
been  the  settled  law  of  England  for  ages ;  and  the  rale  is  in- 
tended as  a  guard  against  fraud  and  collusion,  and  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  same  broad  principles  of  public  policy  and  con- 


a  JV!  F.  Revised  Stattdety  vol.  i.  678 — 682.  By  the  statute,  every 
keeper  of  a  public  inn  or  tavern,  except  in  the  city  of  New- York,  is 
required  to  keep  at  least  two  spare  beds  for  guests,  well  pro- 
vided, and  good  and  sufficient  stabling,  grain,  hay,  or  pasturage, 
for  horses  and  other  cattle  belonging  to  travellers.  Every  innholder 
or  tavemkeeper,  who  is  licensed  as  such,  is  also  required  to  put  and 
keep  up  a  proper  sign  on  or  adjacent  to  the  front  of  his  house ;  and 
every  person  who  erects  or  keeps  up  such  a  sign  without  a  license 
as  an  innkeeper,  or  sells  spiritous  liquors  by  retail  to  b^  drank  in  his 
house,  out-house,  yard  or  garden,  without  entering  into  recognisance 
as  an  innkeeper,  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  for  every  offence.  If  the 
innkeeper  has  not  put  up  a  sign,  yet,  if  he  keeps  a  tavern,  he  is  still 
responsible  at  common  law  as  an  innkeeper.    Calye's  case,  8  Co.  3S. 

6  Robinson  v.  Dunmore,  2  Bm.  if  PuU.  416. 
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venience  which  govern  the  case  of  innkeepers.^  This  prin- 
ciple of  extraordinary  responsibiFity  was  taken  from  the 
edict  of  the  praetor  in  the  Roman  law,^  and  it  has  insinua- 
ted itself  into  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe.  But  the  rule  in  some  of  the  civil  law  countries 
is  not  carried  to  the  severe  extent  of  the  English  common 
law.  Thus,  in  France,  common  carriers  are  not  liable  for 
losses  resulting  from  superior  force,  as  robbery,  for  that 
comes  within  the  damnum  fataU  of  the  civil  law;^  and  the 
same  rule  has  been  adopted  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana.^ 
In  Scotland,  loss  by  fire  is  also  considered  as  one  happen- 
ing by  inevitable  accident,  and  for  which  the  carrier  is  not 
responsible;  but  Mr.  Bell  insists  that  loss  by  robbery  ought 
not  to  be  deemed  an  exception  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
carrier,  and  that  the  many  practical  illustrations  in  the  En- 
glish law  ought  to  be  received  ^'  as  of  more  authority  than 
hundreds  of  dicta  rescued  from  the  cobwebs  of  the  ci- 
vilians."^ 

Common  carriers  undertake  generally,  and  for  all  peo- 
ple indifferently,  to  convey  goods  and  deliver  them  at  a 
place  appointed,  for  hire,'  and  with  or  without  a  special 
agreement  as  to  price.s  They  consist  of  two  distinct  class^ 
es  of  men,  viz :  inland  carriers  by  land  or  water,  and  car- 
riers by  sea;  and  in  the  aggregate  body  are  included  the 
owners  of  stage  wagons  and  coaches,  who  carry  goods  as 
well  as  passengers  for  hire,  wagoners,  teamsters,  cartmen, 
the  masters  and  owners  of  ships,  vessels  and  all  watercraft, 


a  Co.  Liu.  89.  a.  Woodieife  v.  Curtis,  1  RoU  Abr,  2.  E.  pi.  6. 
Lord  Holt,  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  Raym,  918.  Lee,  Ch.  J.^,  in 
Dale  V.  Hall,  1  WiU,  Rep.  28L  Forward  v.  PitUrd,  1  Term  Rep. 
27.  Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navigation  v.  Wood,  SEip.  Rep.  127. 
Riley  t.  Home,  6  Ring.  Rep.  217. 

b  Dig.  4. 9. 1. 

c  Code  Only  art  1782.  1784. 1929, 1954. 

d  Art.  2722.  2726.  2939. 

•  1  Relts  Com.  470. 

/  Gisbourn  v.  Hurst,  1  Saik.  Rep.  249. 

g  IM.   Lawrence,  J.,  in  Harris  v.  PacJtwood.  3  Taml.  Rep.  264. 
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including  steam  vessels  and  steam  tow-boats,  belonging  to 
interna],  as  well  as  coasting  and  foreign  navigation,  light- 
ermen and  ferrymen.  As  they  hold  themselves  to  the 
world,  as  common  carriers  for  a  reasonable  compensation, 
they  assume  to  do,  and  are  bound  to  do  what  is  required 
of  them  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  if  they  have  the 
requisite  convenience  to  carry,  and  are  offered  a  reasonable 
or  customary  price;  and  if  they  refuse  without  some  just 
ground,  they  are  liable  to  an  action.* 

In  Morte  v.  Slue^"^  it  was  decided,  in  the  reign  of  Charla 
IL,  by  the  court  of  K.  B.,  upon  great  consideration,  that 
the  master  of  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  goods  beyond  sea, 
in  consideration  of  the  freight,  was  answerable  as  a  common 
carrier.  It  was  admitted  in  that  case,  and  afterwards  de- 
clared by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Boucher  v.  Lawsattf"^  that  the 
action  lay  equally  against  masters  and  owners  of  vessels. 
The  doctrine  in  those  cases  has  been  recognised  ever  since  i^ 
and  it  applies  equally  to  the  carrier  of  goods  in  the  coasting 
trade  from  port  to  port,^  and  to  a  bargeman  and  hoyman 
upon  a  navigable  river.'  The  cases  are  contradictory  as 
to  its  application  to  wharfingers ;  and  the  latter  cases  do  not 


a  Jackson  v.  Rogers,  9  Shoto.  Rep.  332.  Lord  Eenyon,  and  Ash- 
hurst,  J.,  inElsee  v.  Gatward,  5  Term  Rep.  143.  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Bat- 
son  y.  Donovan,  4  Bamiw.  fy  Aid,  32.  1  Belti  Com.  467.  Dwight  v. 
Brewster,  1  Pick,  Rep,  50.  An  action  against  a  common  carrier 
npon  the  custom  is  founded  upon  a  tort,  and  arises  ex  delicto;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  join  as  defendants  all  the  owners  of  the  vehicle 
employed  in  the  conveyance.  Orange  Bank  v.  Brown,  3  fFendeWs 
Rep.  158. 

6  1  VmU.  Rep.  190.  238.    2  Lev.  Rep.  69. 

c  Caeet  temp.  Hardw.  183. 

d  See  Goff  V.  Clinkard,  cited  in  1  Wile.  Rep.  282. 

e  Dale  v.  Hall,  1  WiU.  Rep.  281.  Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Na- 
vigation V.  Wood,  3  Eep.  Rep.  127. 

/  Rich  V.  Kneeland,  Cro.  Jac.  330.  Wardell  v.  Mourillyan, 
2  Esp.  jr.  P.  Cat.  693.    Elliott  v.  Rossell,  10  Johnt.  Rep.  1. 
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make  the  application  to  tbem.^  They  are  all  liable  in  their 
respective  characters  as  common  carriers,  and  to  the  whole 
extent  of  inland  carriers,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  ex* 
empted  by  the  exceptions  in  the  contracts  of  the  charter 
party  and  bill  of  lading,  or  by  statute.  They  are  bonnd 
to  indemnify,  in  cases  in  which  they  are  liable  as  common  car- 
riers, according  to  the  value  at  the  place  where  they  may 
have  contracted  to  deliver  the  goods.^  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  land  and  a  water  carrier ;  and  so  it  was 
declared  by  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
E.  B«,  in  the  case  of  The  Proprietors  of  the  Trent  Navtga- 
turn  V.  Woodf^  and  the  carrier  is  equally  liable  for  the  acts 
of  his  servants  or  agents  and  for  his  own.  The  maxim  of 
retpondei  superior  applies."^ 

The  proprietors  of  a  stage  coach  do  not  warrant  the 
safety  of  passengers  in  the  character  of  common  carriers ; 
and  they  are  not  responsible  for  mere  accidents  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  passengers,  but  only  for  the  want  of  due  care.* 
Slight  fault,  unskilfulness  or  negligence,  either  as  to  the 
competence  of  the  carriage,  or  the  act  of  driving  it,  may 
render  the  owner  responsible  in  damages  for  an  injury  to 


a  Ross  ▼.  Johnson,  6  Burr.  JRep.  2825.  Maying  v.  Todd,  1  Star^ 
kU*a  Rep.  72.  In  Roberts  v.  Turner,  12  Johru.  Rep.  232.,  and  in 
Piatt  v.  Hibbard,  7  C<wen*a  Rep.  497.,  it  was  considered  that 
wkarfingert  were  not  liable  as  common  carriers,  unless  they  su- 
peradd the  character  of  carrier  to  that  of  wharfinger ;  they  are,  like 
umrehoutemen^  bound  only  to  ordinary  carc« 

6  Watkinson  y«  Laughton,  8  John».  Rep.  164<  Amory  v.  McGre- 
gor,   15  Ibid.  2A.      Oakey  v.  RusseU,  18  JtfaHm*«  Louit.  Rep.  62« 

c  3  Eep.  JV.  P.  Rep.  127. 

d  Cavenagh  ▼.  Such,  1  Price'e  Exeh.  Rep,  328.  Ellis  v.  Tamer, 
8  Term  Rep.  531. 

«  Aston  V.  Heaven,  2  Esp.  JV.  P.  Bg>.  533.  Christie  v.  Griggs, 
2  Ccan^.  Rep,  79.  Crofts  v.  Waterhouse,  3  Ring.  Rep^  321.  In 
Boyce  v.  Anderson,  2  Peters'  U,  S.  Rqf.  150.,  it  was  decided,  that 
the  law  regulating  the  responsibility  of  common  carriers  did  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  carrying  human  beings,  sueh  as  negro  slaves. 
The  reason  and  policy  of  the  rigid  rule  of  the  common  law,  which 
governs  the  carriage  of  inanimate  property,  were  deemed  not  to  ap- 
ply- 
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die  passengers;  they  are  to  be  traiiq>orted  as  safely  as 
hnman  foresight  and  care  will  permit.^  It  was  heldy  also, 
by  Lord  Holt,  ,that  the  owners  were  not  answerable  as  car- 
riers for  the  baggage  of  the  passengers,  unless  a  distinct 
price  was  paid  for  the  baggage;  and  that  it  was  not  usual 
to  charge  for  baggage,  unless  it  exceeded  a  certaia  amount 
in  weight  or  quantity.^  But  the  custody  of  the  baggage  is 
an  accessary  to  the  principal  contract;  and  the  modem 
doctrine  and  tlie  tendency  of  the  modem  cases  seem  to  be, 
to  place  coach  proprietors,  in  respect  to  baggage,  upon  the 
ordinary  footing  of  common  -carrienu^  Whenever  the 
owner  of  the  co^ch  becomes  answerable  as  a  carrier  for  the 
safe^  of  the  baggage,  he  is  not  discharged  in  consequence 
of  any  particular  care  over  his  baggage  which  the  passen- 
ger may  have  voluntarily  assumed.^  The  responsibility  of 
the  proprietors  of  post  coaches  is  now  usually  so  limited,  by 
means  of  special  notice,*  as  probably  to  render  this  point 
quite  unimportant  The  coach  proprietor  is  not  at  liberty 
to  turn  away  passengers,  if  he  has  sufficient  room  and  ac- 
commodation. He  is  bound  to  provide  competent  vehicles, 
suitably  equipped,  and  with  careful  and  skilful  drivers/  He 
is  bound  to  give  all  reasonable  facUities  for  the  reception 
and  comfort  of  the  passengers,  and  to  use  all  precautions. 


a  Wordsworth  v.  Willan,  5  Esp.  JV.  P«  Rep,  273.  Maybew  ▼. 
Boyce»  1  Starkie*t  Rep.  ASS,  Jones  v.Boyce,  Ihid.  493.  Jacksop  v. 
Toilet,  2  MM.  37.  Dudley  v.  Smith,  1  Can^,  R^.  167,  Israel  t. 
Clark  &  Clinch,  4  Etp.  ^.  P.  JZep.  S59. 

b  Middloton  v.  Fowler,  1  Salk.  Rep.  283.  Upshare  v.  Aidee, 
Cbmyiu^  J2ep.  25. 

e  Brooke  v.  Pickwick,  4  Ring.  Rep.  218.  1  RelN  C<m.  475. 
Story's  Cknn.  324, 325. 

d  Chambre,  J.«  in  Robinson  v.  Dunmore,  2  Roe  Sf  Putt.  416. 

S  Clarke  v.  Grey,  6  Edtfe  Rep.  564. 

/  Bretherton  y.  Wood,  3  Rrod,  *  Ring'  R^'  54.  Israel  v.  Clark 
&.  Clinch,  4  Eep.  JV*.  P.  Rep.  259.  Aston  y.  Heayen,  2  Ibid.  533. 
Crofts  y.Waterhouse,  ^  Ring.  Rep.  319.  Christie  y.  Origgt,  2 
Campb.  JV:  P.  Rep.  79.  Jackson  y.  ToUet,  2  SiarkieU  Rep.  37.  1 
ReWe  Com.  462. 

Vol.  II.  76 
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as  far  as  bfupan  care  gmdjnresight  will  ffo^  for  tl>«*jr  B|ifi*ty 
on  tbe  road.  He  is  answerable  for  the  smallest  negligence 
in  himself  or  his  servants.^ 

Tbe  books  abound  with  strong  cases  of  recovery  against 
common  carriers,  without  any  fault  on  their  part ;  and  we 
cannot  but  admire  tbe  steady  and  firm  support  which  the 
English  courts  of  justice  have  uniformly  land  inflexibly 
given  to  the  salutary  rules  of  law  on  this  subject,  without 
bending  to  popular  sympathies,  or  yielding  to  the  hardships 
of  a  particular  case.  In  Mone  v.  Sluet  armed  persons  had 
entered  on  board  the  vessel,  in  the  night  time,  in  the  river 
Thames,  under  pretence  of  impressing  seamen,  and  plun- 
dered the  vessel;  and  in  Fonoardv.  PiUardj^  tbe  common 
carrier  lost  a  parcel  of  bops  by  a  fire,  which,  in  the  night» 
originated  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  he 
had  deposited  die  hops,  and,  raging  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence, it  reached  and  destroyed  them.  The  loss  in  both 
those  cases  was  by  inevitable  misfortune,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  neglect  or  fault  imputable  to  the  carrier ;  and 
yet  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the  one  case,  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  the  other,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tbe  E.  B« 
in  iavour  of  a  great  principle  of  public  policy,  which  has 
proved  to  be  ^f  eminent  value  to  the  morals  and  commerce 
of  the  nation,  in  succeeding  generations*  The  rule  makes 
the  common  carrier  in  the  nature  of  an  insurer,  and  answer- 
able for  every  loss  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  act  of  God,  or 
public  enemies.  According  to  Lord  Holt,  it  was  '<a 
politic  establishment,  contrived  by  the  policy  of  the  law, 
for  the  safety  of  all  persons,  the  necessity  of  whose  afiistirs 
obliged  tbem  to  trust  these  sorts  of  persons ;"  and  it  was 
introduced  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  into  cifcum* 
stances  impossible  to  be  unravelled.  The  law  presumed 
ggainst  the  public  carrier,  unless  he  could  show  it  was  done 


a  Aston  ▼.  Heaveo,  S  Etp.  JV.  P.  Rep.  533.    Christie  y.  Griggs, 
ft  Oamph.  Rip.  79.    Storifi  Com.  379. 
b  1  Twm  EUp.  27. 
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by  public  enemies,  or  such  acts  as  could  not  happen  by 
the  intervehiion  of  man,  as  lightning  and  tempests*  If  it 
were  not  for  such  a  rule,  the  carrier  might  contrive,  by 
means  not  to  be  detected,  to  be  robbed  of  his  goods  in  order 
to  share  the  spoil.^  Sheriffs  and  gaolers,  in  respect  to  debt- 
ors in  custody,  have  been  placed  under  the  same  responsi- 
bility as  common  carriers.^ 

The  common  carrier  is  answerable  for  the  loss  of  &  box   r  / 
or  parcel  of  goods,  though  he  be  ignorant  of  the  contents,  .f  "   / 
or  though  those  contents  be  ever  so  valuable,  unless  be  "  '' 
made  a  special  acceptance,*     But  the  rule  is  subject  to  a  j  ij^ 
reasonable  qualification ;  and  if  the  owner  be  guilty  of  any       ^  I 
fraud  or  imposition  in  respect  to  the  carrier,  as  by  conceal-  ^'  '  C: 
ing  the  value  or  nature  of  the  article,  or  deludes  him,  by 
his  own  carelessness  in  treating  the  parcel  as  a  thing  of  no    ' 
value,  he  cannot  hold  him  liable  for  the  loss  of  the  goods.    ^'\!  *'^^ 
Such  an  imposition  destroys  all  just  claim  to  indemnity;        ..  ^^  ^ 
for  it  goes  to  deprive  the  carrier  of  the  compensation  which 
be  is  entitled  to,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  the  consequent  risk  which  he  incurs ; 


•  «  JoM$  on  Baiimeni,  79^-45.  Lord  Holt,  in  Cq^gs  v.  Bernard, 
2  Ld,  Raym.  909.  Barclay  v.  Hygena,  cited  in  l.Term  12«p.  33. 
Trent  Navigation  Co.  v.  Wood,  3  £#;?.  JV.  P.  Rep,  127.  Hyde  v. 
Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Go.  6  Term  Rep,  389. 

6 '  Elliott  V.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  4  Term  Rep.  789.  Alsept  v,  £yle8, 
ft  A  Blacki,  Rep.  108.  The  Code  JTapoleon,  and  the  Cwil  Code  of 
Zxndnana^  have  declared,  in  the  same  words,  that  carriers  and  water- 
men were  subject  to  the  like  obligations  and  duties  as  tavemkeep« 
ers,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  goods  intrusted  to  them, 
against  loss  and  damage  by  theft  or  otherwise,  unless  they  could 
fihow  that  the  loss  proceeded  from  force  majeure^  or  uncontroUablo 
events.  Code  J^apoleon,  art.  1929.  1953, 1954.  1782.  1784.  Cveil 
Code  qf  Louuiana^  art.  2722.  27251  2910.  2939. 

c  Titchbume  v.  White,  1  Sir.  Rep.  145.  Phillips  v.  Earle,  8  Pick  • 
Rep.  192.  Malpica  v.  M<Kown,  IJ^UUr'e  Louis.  Rep'.  UB.  The 
latter  case  speaks  of  the  point  as  doubtful ;  but  concludes  it.  to  be  the 

better  opinion,  that  the  master  would  be  responsible  for  a  trunk  or 
•parcel  received  on  board  of  a  vessel,  without  any  information  of  its 

contents,  unless  there  be  a  notice  or  dec]aTa.tion  that  he  was  not  to 

be  responsible. 
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«in1  il  tendi  to  hmeu  the  vigilaiice  that  the  carrier  would 
olberwife  bettow.* 

If  goods  be  destroyed  bj  necessi^,  ai  by  drnmruig  them 
overboard  from  a  yesiel  or  barge,  for  the  preservatkHi  or 
the  vefsel  aad  crew  io  a  tenqteet,  the  carrier  U  not  liable.^ 
The  lespoBttbility  of  the  conmion  carrier  does  not  cooh 
mence  until  there  has  been  a  complete  delivery  to  bin  ; 
and  H  acGordbg  to  fbe  nsage  of  the  business,  it  be  a 
sufficient  delivery  to  leave  the  goods  on  the  dock,  by  or 
near  the  carrier's  boat,  yet  this  must  be  accompanied  with 
express  notice  to  the  carrier.*  When  the  responsibility  has 
bc^^a,  it  coDtinnes  until  there  has  been  a  due  delivery  by 
him,  or  he  has  discharged  himself  of  the  custody  of  the 
goods  in  his  character  of  common  carrier*^  There  has 
been  some  doubt  in  the  books,  as  to  what  facts  amounted  to 
a  delivery,  so  as  to  discharge  the  common  carrier.  If  il 
be  the  usage  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  goods  at  the  house  to 
which  they  were  Erected,  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  and  to  give 
notice  to  the  constgnee.*^  In  Hjfde  v.  TVent  and  Jtfer- 
$ejf  Navigation  Compaay^^  it  was  mach  discussed  whether 
the  carrier  was  bound  to  deliver  to  the  individual  at  his 
house,  or  whether  he  discharged  himself  by  delivery  to  a 
porter,  at  the  inn  in  the  place  of  destination.  The  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  court  (thongh  there  was  no  decision 
on  the  point)  was^  that  the  risk  of  the  carrier  continued 
until  a  personal  delivery  at  the  house  or  place  of  deposit  of 
the  consignee,^with  notice.  The  actual  delivery  to  the  pro- 
per person  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  duty  of  the  car- 


a  Gibbon  v.  Paynton,  4  Burr*  JRep,  S298.  Clay  v.  Willan,  1  B. 
Biaekt.  Rep,  298.  Batson  y.  DcNiovan,  4  Bamw.  if  Aid.  21.  Phil- 
lips y.  Earle,  8  Pick.  Rep.  182. 

b  Mouse's  case,  It  Co.    Smith  v.  Wright,  1  Cameg'  Rep.  43. 

c  Packard  y.  Getman,  6  Cowen*e  Rep.  767.  And  see  also,  Selway 
V.  Holloway,  1  Ld.  Raym.  46.     Cobban  r.  Downe,  5  Esp.  Rep.  41. 

d  Garside  y.  Trent  and  Mersey  Nayigation  Co.  4  Term  Rep.  581. 
Hyde  y.  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation  Co.   5  Term  Rep.  389. 

«  Golden  v.  Manning,  2  Wm.  Blacki.  Rep.  916. 

f  6  Ttrm  Rep.  389. 
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rier ;«  and  it  is  settled  that  he  cannot  dispute  the  title  of  a 
party  who  delivers  goods  to  him.^  The  consignee  may  take 
charge  of  the  goods  on  their  passage,  and  before  they  have 
arrived  at  the  extreme  or  ultimate  place  of  delivery,  and  the 
carrier's  risk  will  then  terminate.^^  In  New-Tork,  it  was 
held,  in  Osirander,  v.  Broum^^  that  placing  goods  on  the 
wharf,  without  notice  to  the  consignee^  is-nol  a  delivery  to 
the  consignee,  so  as  to  discharge  the  carrier,  even  though 
there  was  a  usage  to  deliver  goods  in  that  manner.  The 
carrier  must  not  leave  or  abandon  the  goods  on  the  wharf^ 
even  though  there  be  an  inability  or  refusal  of  the  consignee 
to  receive  them* 

As  carriers  by  water  were  liable  at  common  law  to  the 
same  extent  as  land  carriers,  and  as  their  responsibility  was 
more  extensive,  smd  their  ruk  greater,  from  the  facilities  for 
the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud  and  violence  upon  the  water, 
it  was  deemed,  in  England,  a  proper  ^ase  for  legislative  in- 
terference to  a  guarded  and  limited  extent     The  statutes 


a  Smith  v.  Horne,  8  Tanmt,  Rep.  144.  Bodenham  v.  Bennett,  4 
Prtce't  £4rcA.  iZep.  31.  Garnett  v.  WiUan,  ^  Bamw.  if  Aid.  63. 
Duff  V.  Badd,  3  Brod.  if  Bing.  Rep.  177. 

b  Mil^a  V.  Cattle,  6  Bing,  Rep.  743. 

c  Strong  y.  Natally,  4  Bom.  if  PuU.  16. 

d  15  Johns.  Rep.  39.  In  dickering  v.  Fowler,  4  Pick.  Rep.  371., 
it  was  held,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  special  custom,  a  delivery  at 
the  toAai/ which  is  the  usual  place  of  delivery,  vriih  tu)lice  to  the  con« 
signee,  is  a  delivery  to  the  consignee.  The  same  rule  was  declared 
in  Cope  v.  Cordova,  1  RaioU'i  Rep.  203. ;  and  it  was  grounded  on 
the  fact  of  the  general  practice  in  relation  to^goods  coming  Irom  a 
foreign  port.  In  New- York,  in  the  case  of  Fox  v.  Blossom,  (JV*.  F. 
Common  Pleoiy  October,  1828,}  it  was  proved  upoa  the  trial  to  be  the 
understanding,  that  the  carrier's  responsibility  ceased  when  the  goods 
were  kmded  on  the  wharf;  but  the  decision  was,  that  the  delivery 
was  not  complete  until  the  goods  were  carefully  separated  and  de- 
signated for  the.  consignee.  And  in  the  case  of  Packard  v.  Bordier, 
decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  in  the  winter  of  1831 — 9^, 
it  was  h6ld,  that  landing  goods  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  on  the 
.levee  at  New-Orleans,  being  the  usual  place  of  unloading,  with  no« 
tice  in  the  newspapers  to  the  consignees,  was  not  sufCcient.  The 
notice  must  be  brought  home  to  the  consignee. 
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of  7  Oeo.  II.  c.  15.  and  26  Oeo.  IIL  c.  86.  and  53  Cha^ 
III.  c.  159.,  exempted  owners  of  vessels  from  responsibility 
as  common  carriers  for  losses  by  fire ;  and  provided  furdier, 
that  the  owner  should  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, diamonds,  watches,  jewels  or  precious  stones,  by  rob- 
beiy  or  embesxlement,  unless  the  shipper  inserted  in  the 
bill  of  lading,  or  otherwise  declared  in  writing  to  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel,  the  nalure,  quality  and  value  of 
the  articles;  nor  should  he  be  liable  for  embenlementa 
without  his  fault  or  privity,  beyond  the  value  of  the  ship 
and  freight ;  nor  should  part  owners  in  those  cases  be  liable 
beyond  their  respective  shares  in  the  ship  and  freight.^ 
We  have  no  sueh  general  statute  provisions  in  this  country;^ 
but  according  to  the  modern  English  doctrine,  which  may 
be  applicable  with  us,  carriers  may  limit  dieir  responsibili* 
ty  by  special  notice  of  the  extent  of  what  they  mean  to  as* 
game.  The  goods  in  that  case  are  understood  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  footing  of  a  special  contract  superseding  the 
strict  rule  of  the  common  law;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  notice,  that  it  be  previously  brought 
home  to  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  bailee,  and  be  clear,  ex- 
plicit and  consistent.^:  The  doctrine  of  the  carrier's  ex- 
emption, by  means  of  notice,  from  his  extraordinary  respon- 
sibility, is  said  not  to  have  been  known  until  the  case  of  For- 


a  Wilson  y.  Dickson,  2  Bamw,  if  Aid,  2. 

b  In  MsBsachuBetta,  the  responsibility  of  owners  was,  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1818,  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  in  cases 
where  they  were  liable  for  lofs  or  damage  occasioned  by  the  acts  of 
the  master  or  mariners. 

c  Butler  V.  Heane,  2  Camph.  Rep.  415.  Cobden  v.  Bolton,  Ibid. 
108.  Gouger  v.  Jolly,  1  H0W9  Rep.  317.  Mayhew  v.  Eames,  3 
Bamto.  if  Creas.  601,  Brooke  v.  Pickwick,  4  Bing.  J^p.  218.  It 
is  not  sufficient,  in  order  to  fix  notice  on  a  party,  that  it  was  inserted 
weekly  in  a  newspaper  which  the  party  took.  Rowley'  v.  Home, 
3  Ring.  Rep*  1.  The  difficulty  of  giving  the  requisite  notice,  said 
the  K,  B.,  in  Kerr  v.  Willan,  2  Starkie**  Rep,  63.,  arises  from  the  at- 
tempt  of  the  carrier  to  depart  from  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law. 
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wardy.  Pittard  in  1785  ;a  and  it  was  finally  recognised 
and  settled  by  judicial  decision  in  Nicholson  v.  WiUan^^ 
in  1804.  The  language  of  tbe  court  in  Bodenham  v.  Ben" 
netiy^  and  in  Gamett  v.  WiUany^  is,'  that  those  notices  were 
introduced  to  protect  the  carrier  only  from  extraordinary 
events,  or  from  that  responsibility  which  belongs  to  him  as 
an  insurer,  and  not  from  the  consequences  of  the  want  of 
due  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence.  It  has  been  strenu- 
ously urged  in  some  of  the  erases,  that  there  was  no  sound 
distinction,  as  to  tbe  responsibility  of  the  common  carrier 
under  the  notice,  between  ordinary  negligence  and  misfear 
sance  of  htm  or  his  servants.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  settled,  that  the  carrier,  notwithstanding  notice 
has  been  given  and  brought  home  to  the  party,  continues 
responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  gross 
negligence  or  misfeasance  in  him  or  his  servants ;  and  the 
question  of  responsibility  has  generally  turned  upon  the 
fact  of  gross  negligence.® 
Tbe  English  judges  have  thought  that  the  doctrine  of 


a  ^urfough,  J.,  8  TceunL  Rep,  146.  • 

b  5  EatVt  Rep.  507.  •       ^ 

c  4  Price'e  Exck,  Rep.  31. 

d  5  Bamw.  if  Aid.  53.  Mr.  Bell  strongly  condemns  the  policy  of 
restricting  the  responsibility  of  tbe  common  carrier  by  means  of  the 
notice ;  and  he  says  the  e^ct  of  notice  ought  legitimately  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  regulation  of  the  consideration  for  risk  ;  and  that  the 
carrier  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  held  to  the  ordinary  diligence  of  the 
contract^,  and  responsible  for  the  reasonable  Amount  of  loss,  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  package  delivered,  if  the  owner  does 
not  choose  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  premium,  unless  he  shows  a 
special  agreement,  or  evidence,  not  merely  of  notice,  but  ofoiterU  to 
that  notice.     1  BelVe  Com.  473--475. 

e  Ellis  y.  Turner,  8  Term  Rep.  531.  Beck  v.  Evans,  16  HaaVe 
Rep,  Z4n,  Smith  v.  Home,  8  TaurU,  Rep,  144.  Birkett  v.  Wil- 
lan,  2  Bamw.  ^  Aid.  356.  Batson  v.  Donovan,  4  Ibid.  21.  Gar- 
nett  V.  Wyian,  5  Ibid.  62.  Sleat  v.  Fagg,  6  Ibid.  342.  Duff  v, 
Budd,  3  Brod.  gf  6ing.  177.  Lowe  v.  Booth,  13  Price'*  Exch,  Rep. 
329,    Brooke  V.  Pickwick,  4  Bin^.  JRcy.  218, 
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exemptiog  earners  from  liability  by  notice  had  been  canied 
too  far ;  and  its  btroduction  into  Westmmster  hall  has  been 
mnch  hunented**  I  do  not  know  whether  the  doctrine  of 
restricdng  the  reiponsibility  of  the  carrier  by  notice  has 
been  judicially  eitablished  in  this  coontry ;  bat  I  presame 
it  wiU  readily  be  received,  for  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition 
to  abate  the  severity  of  the  English  nile> 

In  New-Tork,  the  English  law  on  the  subject  has  been 

fiillyi  explicitly,  and  reportedly  recognised  in  its  full  extent; 

and  equidly  in  respect  to  carriers  by  land  and  water,  and 

equally  in  respect  to  foreign  and  inland  navigation.^    In 

I    EiUoit  V.  Rauellt  the  whole  doctrine  was  extensively  con- 

\  sidered;  and  it  was  understood  and  declared,  that  a  com- 

I  mon  carrier  warranted  the  safe  delivery  of  goods,  in  all 

but  the  excepted  cases  of  the  act  of  God  and  public  enemies ; 

and  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  a  carrier  by  land 

and  a  carrier  by  water,  and  whether  the  water  navigation 

was  internal  or  foreign,  except  so  far  as- the  exception  is  ex* 

tended  to  perils  of  the  sea  by  the  special  terms  of  the  con- 


a  See  Smith  y.  Horn'e,  8  TawU.  Rep.  144. 

6  In  the  case  of  Barney  v.  Prentiis  &>  Carter,  4  Nfirr,  gf  Johng. 
317.,  it  was  a  question  raised,  but  left  undecided,  whether  a  common 
carrier  can  exonerate  himself  from  responsibility,  as  such,  by  means 
of  a  previous  notice ;  but  if  he  can,  the  notice  should,  at  least,  be 
plain,  explicit,  and  free  fh>m  all  ambiguity.  The  English  statute  of 
23d  July,  1 8S0,  (1  Wm,  IV.  c.  68.,)  made  for  the  more  ejfedual  proUc  * 
Uon  ^common  carriers  for  hvre^  declares,  that  they  shall  not  be  liable 
for  the  lose  of,  or  injury  to  any  property  of  the  following  description : 
that  IB  to  say,  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  gold  or  silver  in  a  manufac- 
tured or  unmanufactured  state,  or  any  precious  stones,  jewellery, 
watches,  &c.,  bills,  notes,  writings,  pictures,  plated  articles,  glass, 
sUks,  furs  or  lace,  contained  in  any  parcel  to  be  carried  for  hire,  or 
to  accompany  a  passenger  in  any  public  conveyance,  where  the  value 
exceeds  £10,  unless  delivered  as  such,  and  the  carrier  to  be  entitled 
to  an  increased  rate  of  charge,  according  to  previous  notice.  No 
public  notice  ia  to  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier  in  respect 
to  other  goods.  » 

e  Colt  V.  M'Mechen,  6  Johtu.  Rep.  160.  Schie£felin  v.  Harvey. 
6  Rrid.  170.  Elliott  v.  Rossell,  10  Ibid.  1.  Kemp  v.  Coughtry, 
1  i  Ibid.  107.    Allen  v.  Sewall,  2  WendMi  R^.  3)^7. 
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tract  contained  in  the  charter  party  or  bil|  of  lading.  It  was 
further  shown^  that  the  marine  law  of  Europe  went  to  the 
same  ej^tent,  as  did  also  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  those 
nations  in  Europe  which  have  made  the  civil  law  the  basis 
of  their  municipal  jurisprudence.  The  principle  appeared 
to  be  sound  and  wise,  and  to  have  a  very  general  reception 
among  nations.  The  same  doctrine  was  again  declared  in 
New-York,  in  Allen  v.  SewaU^  and  the  owners  of  a  steam 
boat,  carrying  light  freight  and  parcels  for  hire,  were  held 
to  be  liable  as  common  carriers.  Bank  bills  were  held  to 
be  goods,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  and  directions  to 
the  captain  not  to  carry  money  did  not  excuse  the  owner, 
unless  notice  of  such  instructions  were  brought  home  to  the 
shipper.  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  common  law,  which  declares  that  persons  carrying 
goods  for  hire  by  land  or  water,  including  all  kinds  of  in- 
ternal as  well  as  external  navigation,  are  common  carriers, 
and  liable  for  all  losses  happening  otherwise  than  by  inevi- 
table accident,  prevails  generally  in  these  United  States,  as 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  The  slightest  neglect 
or  fault,  levistima  culpa,  renders  the  master  of  a  vessel 
liabfe.^ 


a  2  WmdelPt  Rep,  327.  The  case  of  Aymar  v.  Astor,  (6  Cowen't 
JUp,  266. y)  would  seem  to  have  gone  far  to  unsetUe  and  reverse  the 
common  law  doctrine  respecting  carriers  by  water.  But  if  there  waa 
not  originally  some  inaccuracy  or  mistake  in  the  statement  or  report 
of  that  case,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  completely  overruled  by  the 
case  of  Allen  v.  Sewall. 

b  M*Clure  v.  Hammond,  1  Bay'g  S,  C,  Rep,  99.  Miles  v.  John- 
son, 1  MCor<r»  Rep'  157.  Cohen  v.  Hume,  lUd,  439.  Murphy  v. 
Staton,  3  Munf,  Rep.  239.  Bell  v.  Reed,  4  Binney'M  Rep.  127. 
Moses  V.  Norris,  4  JV.  H.  Rep.  304.  Craig  v.  Childress,  Pedt'$ 
Term.  Rep.  270.  Hennen  v.  Monroe,  1 1  Martin'e  LouU^  Rep,  579. 
Smith  v.  Pierce,  1  Jiiller'a  Louis.  Rep.  349.  Spencers  v.  Daggett, 
S  Vermont  Rep.  92.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  English  law,  as  to  carriers 
by  land,  is  admitted  in  the  full  extent ;  but  with  respect  to  carriers 
by  inland  navigation  the  law  was  con^dered,  in  Gordon  v.  Little,  a 

Vol.  II.  77 
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It  has  been  the  settled  hiw  in  England,  since  the  case  erf* 
home  ▼•  CaUoHj*  that  the  rale  respecting  common  carriefs 
does  not  apply  to  post  masters,  and  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween them.  The  post  office  establishment  is  a  branch  of 
the  pnblic  police,  created  by  statnte,  and  the  governmeDt 
have  the  management  and  control  of  the  whole  concent. 
The  post  masters  enter  into  no  contract  with  indiTidoals, 
and  receive  no  hire,  like  common  carriers,  in  proportion  to 
the  risk  and  value  of  the  letters  under  their  charge,  bat  only 
a  general  compensation  from  government.  In  the  case 
referred  to,  the  post  master  general  was  held  not  to  be  an- 
swerable for  the  loss  of  excheqaer  bills  stolen  out  of  a  letter 
while  in  the  defendant's  office.  The  subject  was  again 
elaborately  discussed  in  Whitfield  v.  Lard  Le  Despencer^^ 
and  the  same  doctrine  asserted.  The  post  master  general 
was  held  not  to  be  responsible  for  a  bank  note  stolen  by  one 
of  the  sorters,  oot  of  a  letter  in  the  post  office.  But  a  deputy 
post  master,  or  clerk  in  the  office,  is  still  answerable 
in  a  private  suit  tor  misconduct  or  negligence  ;  as,  for 
wrongfully  detaining  a  letter  an  unreasonable  time.®  The 
Cnglish  law  on  this  subject  was  admitted,  in  Dwdop  v» 
Mumroe^^  to  be  the  law  of  the  United  States';  ^and  a  post 
master  was  considered  to  be  liable  in  a  private  action  for 
damages  arising  from  misfeasance  or  for  negligence  in  his 
office,  in  not  safely  transmitting  a  letter.  Whether  he  was 
liable  himself  for  the  negligence  of  his  clerks  or  assistants, 
was  a  point  not  decided  ;  though,  if  he  were  to  be  deemed 


Serg.  if  JRawle^  533.,  to  be  unsettled  in  respect  to  its  application  in 
that  state.  The  carrier  on  inland  waters  was  held  to  be  clearly  lia- 
ble for  every  accident  which  skill,  care  and  diligence  could  have 
prevented ;  but  beyond  that  point  it  was  competent  for  the  common 
carrier  to  prove  a  usage  different  from  the  common  law. 

a  1  Ld.  Raym,  646. 

6  Cotop.  Rep.  754. 

c  Rowning  v.  Uoodchild,  3  WiU,  Rep.  443. 

d  7  Cranch't  Rep,  242. 
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responsible  in  that  case,  it  would  only  result  from  his  own 
neglect,  in  not  properly  superintending  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  in  his  office.^ 

The  general  doctrines  of  agency  and  lien  have  a  material 
bearing  on  this  subject  of  bailment;  but  as  they  are  essen- 
tially connected  with  mercantile  transactions,  their  extent 
and  importance  will  require  a  separate  discussion* 


c  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  my  learned  and  estimable 
friend,  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Dane 
ProfutoT  of  Law  in  Harvard  UnivertUy^  has  favoured  the  public 
with  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  BcnlmeniSj  vnih  llluHraJtione  from 
the  Civil  and  the  Foreign  Law,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
volume  to  the  student,  who  wishes  to  pursue  more  extensively 
than  the  plan  of  the  present  lecture  permitted,  the  refined  dis- 
tinctions and  practical  illustraticms  which  accompany  this  branch 
of  the  law.  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  lights  which  that  work  has 
afforded,  and  the  confidence  which  it  has  inspired,  while  engaged  in 
the  revision  of  my  own  more  brief  and  imperfect  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject. This  excellent  treatise  is  the  most  learned  and  the  most  com- 
plete of  any  that  we  have  on  the  doctrine  of  bailment.  It  aims  to 
lay  down  all  the  principles  appertaining  to  the  subject,  both  in  the 
civil,  the  foreign,  the  English  and  the  American  law,  with  entire  ac- 
curacy ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  say,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
work,  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  has  succeeded  to  an  eminent 
degree.  .   " 
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LECTURE   XLI. 

OF    PRINCIPAL    AND    AGENT. 

The  law  of  principal  and  agent  is  of  very  general  inte- 
rest, and  incessant  apjplication  in  the  commercial  world, 
and  the  rights  and  duties  which  belong  to  that  relation 
ought  to  be  accurately,  as  well  as  universally  understood. 
And  wliile  recommending  that  title  to  the  attention  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  of  the  practising  lawyer,  I  will  give  a 
summary  view  of  those  general  principles,  which  apply  at 
large  to  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and  more  especially  to 
agencies  that  relate  to  commercial  concerns. 

I*  Agency y  how  constituted* 

Agency  is  founded  upon  a  contract  either  express  or  im- 
plied, by  which  one  of  the  parties  confides  to  the  other  the 
management  of  some  business,  to  be  transacted  in  his  name, 
or  on  bis  account^  and«hy  which  the  other  assumes  to  do 
the  business,  and  to  render  an  account  of  it.  The  authority 
of  the  agent  may  be  created  by  deed  or  writing,  or  verbal- 
ly without  writing ;  and,  for  the  ordina^  purposes  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce,  the  latter  is  sufficient.'^  The  agency 
may  be  inferred  from  tUe  relation  of  the  parties,   and  the 


a  Chiliy  on  Commercial  Law ^  vol.  iii.  104.  Lord  Eldon,  9  Fes, 
250.  Stackpole  v.  Arnold,  1 1  Jilaas.  Rep.  27.  •  Long  v.  Colburn, 
ibid,  97.  Northampton  Bank  v.  Pepoon,  Ibid.  288.  Ewing  v.  Tees, 
1  Binney*$  Rttp,  450.  Shaw  v.  Nudd,  8  Pick,  Rep,  9.  TumbuU  & 
Phyfe  V.  Trout,  1  HaWM  JV.  F.  Rep.  336.  M^Comb  v.  Wright,  4 
Johns,  CK  Rep.  667. 
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nature  of  the  employment,  without  proof  of  any  expressap- 
pointment.*  It  is  sufficient,  that  there  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  principal  employed  the  agent,  aod 
that  the  agent  undertook  the  trust*  The  extent  of  the  aa- 
thority  of  an  agent  will  sometimes  be  extended  or  varied  oo 
the  ground  of  implied  authority,  according  to  the  pressoie 
of  circumstances,  connected  with  the  business  with  which 
he  is  intrusted.'*  If  an  agent,  however,  is  to  convey  real 
estate,  or  any  interest  in  land,  or  to  make  livery  of  seisin, 
the  appointment  must  be  in  writing,  according  to  the  statute 
of  frauds  of  29  Charles  II.,  and  adopted  with  us  f  and 
where  the  conveyance  is  required  to  be  by  deed,  the  antbori- 
ty  to  the  attorney  to  execute  it  must  be  coounensurate  in 
point  of  solemiHty,  and  be  by  deed  also«^  ' 

The  agency  must  be  antecedently  given,  or  be  subse- 
quently adopted ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  there  must  be  some 
act  of  recognition.  But  an  acquiescence  in  the  assumed 
agency  of  another,  when  the  acts  of  the  agent  are  broogbe 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  principal,  is  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
press authority.  By  permitting  another  to  hold  himself  out 
to  the  world  as  his  agent,  the  principal  adopts  his  acts,  and 
will  be  held  bound  to  the  person  who  gives  credit  thereafter 
to  the  other  in  the  capacity  of  his  agent.  Thus,  where  a 
person  sent  his  servant  to  a  shopkeeper  for  goods  upon  cre- 
dit, and  paid  (or  them  afterwards,  and  sent  the  same  servant 
again  to  the  sakne  place  for  goods,  and  with  money  to  pay 
for  them,  and  the  servant  received  the  goods,  but  embessled 


a  Whitehead  v.  Tiickett,  15  EoiVt  Rep.  400.  Hooe  v.  Ozlej, 
1  JFask,  U.  S.  Rtp.  19,    Long  v.  Colburn,  ii5.  9Uf. 

h  Judson  V.  Sturges,  5  Day'a  Rep,  556. 

c  Lawt  of  JV,  Y.  Bess.  10.  c.  44.  s.  10. 

d  Co.  LUl.  52.  a,  Horsley  v.  Rush,  cited  in  7  Term  Rep.  t09. 
Cooper  V.  Rankin,  6  Bimey'e  Rep.  613.  Plummer  v.  Russel,  t 
BibVi  Rep.  174.  Sedgwick,  J.,  5  Maet,  Rep.  40.  Shamburger 
V.  Kennedy,  1  Badg.  if  Dev.  Rep.  1.  Mellen,  Ch.  J.,  in  3  Qreen* 
ienf*g  Rep.  260. 
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the  cash,  the  master  was  held  answerable  for  the  goods;  for 
he  had  given  credit  to  his  servant  by  adopting  his  former 
act.*  SO|  where  a  broker  had  usually  signed  policies  of 
insurance  for  another  person,  or  an  agent  was  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  bills  on  another,  the  authority  was  implied  from 
the  fact  that  the  principal  had  assumed  and  ratified  the 
acts ;  and  he  was  held  bound  by  a  repetition  of  such  acts, 
where  there  was  no  proof  of  notice  of  any  revocation  of 
the  power,  or  of  collusion  between  a  third  party  and  the 
agents  It  is  the  prior  conduct  of  the  principal  that  affords 
just  ground  to  infer  a  continuance  of  the  agency  in  that 
particular  business  j  and  the  rule  is  founded  on  obvious  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  policy.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Roman 
law',*^  and  is  equally  so  in  the  law  of  modem  Europe,  and 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.^  Emerigon  states  an 
interesting  case  within  his  experience,  of  the  presumption  of 
ratification  of  an  act,  from  omission  in  due  season  to  dissent 
from  iU  A  merchant  of  Palermo  wrote  to  a  house  at  Mar- 
seilles, that  he  bad  shipped  goods  consigned  to  them,  to  be 
sold  on  his  account.  The  ship  being  out  of  time,  the  con- 
signees at  Marseilles  caused  the  cargo  to  be  insured  on  ac- 
count of  their  friend  at  Palermo,  and  gave  him  advice  of  it^ 
He  received  the  letter,  and  made  no  reply,  and  the  vessel 
arriving  safe,  he  refused  to  account  for  the  premium  paid 
by  the  consignees,  under  the  pretence  they  had  insured 
without  orders.  But  the  reception  of  the  letter,  and  the 
subsequent  silence,  wer^  deemed  by  the  law  merchant 
equivalent  to  a  ratification  of  the  act.     At  this  day,  and 


a  Hazard  v.  Treadwell,  1  Sir.  Rep.  506.  Rusby  v.  Scarlett,  5 
Esp,  Rep.  76.    Todd  v.  Robinson,  1  Ryan  $f  Moody's  Rep.  217. 

h  Neal  V.  Irving,  1  Esp,  Rep.  61.  Hooe  v.  Oxley,  1  JFask.  U.  S. 
Rep.  19.  . 

c  Dig,  17.  1.  6.  2.     Ibid,  50. 17.60. 

d  Emerigofiy  TraiU  de^  Atsurance^^  torn.  i.  144.  Nickson  v. 
Brokan,  10  Jtfbd.  Rep.  109.  Williams  v.  Mitchell,  17  Mass,  Rep. 
98.  Bryan  v.  Jackson,  4  Conn.  Rep,  288. 
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with  us,  the  authority  would  be  implied  from  the  doty  of 
the  consigDee»  without  the  aid  of  the  subsequent  silence^ 
provided  the  previous  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties 
had  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation.^  The  ground 
taken  at  Marseilles  was  undoubtedly  sufficient ;  and  it  is  a 
very  clear  and  salutary  rule  in  relation  to  agencies,  that 
where  the  principal,  with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  adopts 
or  acquiesces  in  the  acts  done  under  an  assumed  agency,  he 
canoot  be  heard  afterwards  to  impeach  them,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  they  were  done  without  authoriQr,  or  even  con- 
trary to  instructions.  Omnis  raiihabitio  mandato  (gquipt^ 
ratur.  When  the  principal  is  informed  of  what  has  been 
done,  he  must  dissent,  and  give  notice  of  it  in  a  reasonable 
time  ;  and  if  he  dops  not*  hii;  assent  and  ratification  will  be 
presumed.^  Semper  qui  non  prohibet  pro  se  intervemre, 
mandare  crediiur. 

The  Roman  law  would  oblige  a  person  to  indemnify  as 
assumed  agent,  acting  without  authority,  and  without  any 
assent  or  acquiescence  given  to  the  act,  provided  it  was  an 
act  necessary  and  useful  at  its  commencement^  But  the 
English  law  has  never  gone  to  that  extent ;  and,  therefore, 
if  A.  owes  a  debt  to  B.,  and  C.  chooses  to  pay  it  without 
authority,  the  law  will  not  raise  a  promise  in  A.  to  indemnify 


a  Buller,  J.,  in  Wallace  v.  Tcllfair,  2  Term  Rep,  188.  n.  Smith 
V.  Lascellcs,  Jbid» 

b  Towle  V.  Stevenson,  1  Jokne,  Co*.  1 10.  Cairns  &-  Lord  ▼. 
fileecker,  12  «7bAfif.  Rep,  300.  Erick  y.  Johnson,  6  Mase,  Rep.  193. 
Frothhigham  v.  Haley,  3  Itnd,  70.  Clement  v.  Jones,  12  Ibid,  60. 
Shaw  V.  Nudd,  8  Pick,  Rep,  9.    Jderlin^  Queitiom  dt  DroUy  vol.  L  483. 

€  Dig.  S.  6.  45.  Ibid.  3.  5.  10.  1.  The  J^egotiorum  GeeHo,  ac- 
cording to  the  civilians,  is  a  species  of  spontaneous  factory,  or  an  in- 
terference by  one  in  the  affairs  of  another,  in  his  absence,  from  bene*- 
volence  or  friendsliip,  and  without  authority.  He  acquires  no  right 
of  property  by  means  of  the  interference,  and  he  is  strictly  bound,  not 
only  to  good  faith,  but  to  ordinary  ^are  and  diligence  ;  and  in  some 
cases  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  slightest  neglect.  Jonee  on  Bail- 
menty  37.  1  BelVa  Com.  209,  Pothier,  Apip,  da  QuaeinContrai  AV- 
goliorum  Oestoruniy  No.  208,  209,  210.  Nelson  V.  •tfoofitofA,  1 
Starkie's  Rep.  237. 
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C. ;  for  if  tbmt  were  so,  it  would  be  in  th6  power  of  C^.  to 
make  A.  his  debtor  nolens  twfeiu.*  If  there  be  any  relation 
between  the  parties,  a  payment  withoat  authority  may  be 
binding  on  the  person  for  whose  use  it  was  made,  if  it  be 
made  under  the  pressure  of  a  situation  in  which  one  party 
was.  involved  by  the  other's  breach  of  faith.  A  surety, 
from  his  relation  to  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  interest, 
and  a  right  to  see  that  the  debt  be  paid  ;  and  if  he  pays  to 
relieve  himself,  it  is  money  paid  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
other.^  So,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Lord  Eenyon,<^  from 
Rollers  Abridgfoentf  where  a  party  met  to  dine  at  a  tavern, 
and  all  except  one  went  away  after  dinner  without  paying 
their  quota  of  the  tavern  bill,  and  the  one  remaining  paid 
the  whole  bill;  he  was  held  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
others  their  aliquot  proportions.  The  recovery  must  have 
been  upon  the  principley  that  as  a  special  association  they 
stood  in  the  light  of  sureties  for  each  other,  and  each  was* 
under  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  bill  was  paid. 

II.  Of  the  power  and  duty  of  agents^ 

An  agent  who  is  intrusted  with  general  powers,  must  ex- 
ercise a  sound  discretion,  and  he  has  all  the  implied  powers 
which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  employment.  A  power 
to  settle  an  account,  implies  the  right  to  allow  payments 
already  made^  If  he  be  an  empowered  agent  in  a  particu- 
lar transaction,  he  is  not  bound  to  go  on  and  do  all  other 
things  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of  the  case ;  for  the 
principal  is  presumed  to  have  his  attention  awakened  M 
every  thing  not  within  the  specific  charge***    If  his  powerr 


a  Lord  Kenyon,  8  TermRqf.  310.  Story,  J.»  6  MauHirt  JH^p/ 
400. 

h  Exall  V.  Pftftridge,  8  Term  Rep.  308. 

c  Ibid.  614. 

d  Dubreuil  v.  Rouzan,  13  MartkCa  Lotdt.  Rep.  158.  Hodge  v. 
Dumford,  Ibid.  100.  But  the  negotiarum  getior  of  the  civil  law,  who' 
interferes  where  the  interest  of  his  principal  does  not  positively  re- 

Vol-  II.  7S 
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ue  ipecialy  and  Imitedi  he  miist  strictly  follow  them.  If 
A.  aotboriies  B.  to  boy  an  estate  for  him  at  50  dollars  per 
acre,  and  he  gives  51  dollars  an  acre,  A.  is  not  bound  to 
,  pay4hal  price;  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  if  B.  ofiers 
to  pay  the  excess  out  of  his  own  pocket,  A.  is  then  bound  to 
take  the  estate.  This  case  is  stated  in  the  civil  law,  and 
the  most  equitable  conclusion  among  the  civilians  is,  that  A. 
is  bound  to  take  the  estate  at  the  price  he  prescribed.  Ma- 
jari  $9tmnut  mmar  ine$i.^  So,  where  an  agent  was  directed 
to  cause  a  ship  to  be  insured  at  a  premium  not  exceeding 
three  per  cent.,  and  the  agent,  not  being  able  to  effect  in- 
surance at  that  premium,  gave  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent. ; 
the  assured  refused  to  reimburse  any  part  of  the  premium, 
under  the  pretence  that  his  correspondent  had  exceeded  his 
orders ;  but  the  French  admiralty  decreed,  that  he  should 
refund  the  three  per  cent. ;  and  Valin  thinks  they  might 
have  gone  further,  and  made  him  pay  the  quarter  per  cent. 
ex  bono  el  tequo;  because,  he  says,  it  is  permitted,  in  the 
usage  of  trade,  for  factors  to  go  a  little  beyond  their  orders, 
when  they  are  not  very  precise  and  absolute.^  The  decree 
was  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the  injustice  of  the  defence 
disturbed  in  some  degree  the  usually  accurate  and  severe 
judgment  of  Valin. 

If  the  agent  executes  the  commission  of  his  principal  in 
part  only,  as  if  be  be  directed  to  purchase  fifty  shares  of 
bank  stock,  and  he  purchases  thirty  only,  or  if  he  be  di- 
rected to  cause  2,000  dollars  to  be  insured  on  a  particular 
ship,  and  he  effects  an  insurance  for  1,000  dollars,  and  no 
more,  it  then  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  principal  be 
bound  to  take  the  stock,  or  pay  the  premium.  The  princi- 
pal may  perhaps  be  bound  to  the  extent  of  the  execution  of 


quire  it,  must  do  every  tiling  necesearily  dependent  on  the  business 
he  commences,  though  not  within  the  order  or  knowledges  the  per- 
son for  whom  it  is  transaclcd. 

a  Intt.  3.  27.  IB.  Ferriere,  gur  huL  h.  U  Pothiery  TraiUdu  Conr- 
trat  fU  Mandate  No.  94.  96. 

6   Valiny  Com.  ntr  VOrd.  de  la  Jler.  torn.  ii.  3*2,  33. 
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the  commiMion  in  this  case,  though  it  has  not  been  exe- 
cated  to  the  utmost  extent;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  law.^  But  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  If  a  power 
be  given  to  buy  a  house,  with  an  adjoining  wharf  and  store, 
and  the  agent  buys  the  house  only,  the  principal  would  not 
be  bound  to  take  the  house,  for  the  inducement  to  die  pur^ 
chase  has  failed.  So,  if  he  be  instructed  to  purchase  the 
fee  of  a  certain  farm,  and  he  purchases  an  interest  for  life 
or  years  only,  or  he  purchases  only  the  undivided  right  of  a 
tenant  in  common  in  the  farm;  in  these  cases  the  principal 
ougrht  not  to  be  bound  to  take  such  a  limited  interest,  be- 
cause his  object  would  be  defeated*  It  might  be  otherwise, 
if  the  agent  was  directed  to  buy  a  farm  of  150  acres,  and 
he  buys  one  corresponding  to  the  directions  as  nearly  as 
possible,  containing  140  acres  only.  The  Roman  lawyers 
considered  and  discussed  these  questions  with  their  usual 
sagacity  and  spirit  of  equity;  and  whether  the  principal 
would  or  would  not  be  bound  by  an  act  executed  in  pari 
only  J  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  the  nature  and  object  of  the  purchase.^ 

If  the  agent  does'  what  he  was  authorized  to  do,  and 
something  more,  it  will  be  good,  as  we  have  seen,  so  far  as 
he  was  authoriated  to  go,  and  the  excess  only  would  be  void. 
If  an  agent  has  a  power  to  lease  for  twenty*one  years,  and 
he  leases  for  twenty-six  years,  the  lease,  in  equity,  would  be 
void  only  for  the  excess,  because  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  good  execution  of  the  power  and  the  excess, 
can  be  easily  made.^  But,  at  law,  even  such  a  lease  would 
not  be  good  pro  taniOy  or  for  the  twenty-one  years,  according 
to  a  late  English  decision  in  the  E.  B/    If,  however,  the 


a  Dig.  17. 1.  33. 

h  Ilnd.  17. 1.  3e.  PothiiTf  TraiU  du  Conirai  dt  Jfandai^  No. 
95.    1  Uvermareon  the  Law  (f  Principal  and  Ageniy  100, 101. 

e  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  in  Alexander  v.  Alexander,  f  Fe«.  644« 
Campbell  v.  Leach,  Amb.  Rep,  740.    Sugden  an  Pawere^  546. 

d  Roe  V.  Prideaux,  10  EaiVe  Rep.  168. 
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iig«Dt  dots  a  different  bunness  from  that  he  was  aotborited 
to  dO|  the  principal  is  not  bound,  though  it  might  even  be 
more  advantageous  to  him ;  as^  if  be  was  instructed  to  bay 
such  a  house  of  A.,  and  he  purchased  the  adjoining  house  of 
B.  at  a  better  bargain  ;  or,  if  he  was  instructed  to  have  the 
ship  of  his  correspondent  insured,  and  he  insured  the  cargo. 
The  principal  is  not  bound,  because  the  agent  departed 
from  the  si^ject  matter  of  the  instruction.* 

There  is  a  very  important  distinction  on  this  subject  of 
the  powers  of  an  agent,  between  a  general  agent  and  one 
appointed  for  a  special  purpose*  The  acts  of  a  general 
agent,  or  one  whom  a  man  puts  in  his  place  to  transact  all 
his  business  of  a  particular  kind,  will  bind  bis  principal,  so 
long  as  he  keeps  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority, 
though  he  may  act  contrary  to  his  private  instructions ;  and 
the  rul(e  is  pecessary,to  prevent  fraud,  and  encourage  confi- 
dence in  dealing.  But  an  agent,  constituted  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  and  under  a  liipited  power,  cannot  bind  bis 
principal  if  he  exceeds  his  power^^     The  special  authority 


a  2>^.  17.  1.  5.  2.  PothUr,  Trade  du  Conirat  de  Jijlandai,  No. 
87,  OroUui^  de  Jure  B,  ^  P.  b.  ?.  c.  16.  b.  21.,  says,  that  the  famous 
quefllHon  stated  by  Aulus  Gellius,  whether  an  order  or  commission 
might  be  executed  by  a  method  equally  or  mote  advantageous  than 
the  one  prescribed,  might  easily  be  answered,  by  considering  whether 
what  :was  prescribed  was  under  any  precise  form,  or  only  with  some 
general  view  that  might  be  effected  as  well  in  some  other  way.  If 
the  latter  did  not  clearly  appear,  we  ought  to  follow  the  order  with 
punctuality  and  precision,  and  not  interpose  our  own  judgment  when 
it  had  not  been  required. 

6  Munn  v.  Commission  Company,  15  Johns,  Rep,  44.  Beals 
T«  Allen,  18  Ibid.  363.  Thompson  v.  Stewart,  3  Conn.  Rep. 
172.  Andrews  v.  Eneeland,  6  Cotoen's  Rep,  324.  Bnller,  J.,  3 
Term  Rip*n62.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  Howard  v.  Baillie,  2  H, 
Blocks,  Rep,  618.  East  India  Company  v.  Hensley,  1  Esp^  Rep.  111. 
Allen  y.  Ogden,  ff%arfo»'#  .pi^.  tit.  JigerU  andJF\ictor^  A.  1.  Bkne 
V.  Proud£t,  3  Odi.  Rep.  207.  {f  possession  of  goods  be  giren  for 
a  apec\fic  pwrpoee^  as  to  a  carrier  or  wharfinger,  the  property  is  not 
changed  by  the  sale  of  such  a  bailee,  and  the  owner  may  recover 
tham  from  the  bonajide  buyer,  Wilkinson  v.  King,  2  Campb.  JV.  P, 
/^jp.  335, 
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muft  be  strictly  pursued;  and  whoever  deals  with  an  agent 
cottstilirted  tot  a  special  purpose,  deals  at  hb  peril,  when  the 
agent  pasaes  the  precise  limits  of  his  power*  Thus,  where 
the  hoMer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  desired  A»  to  get  it  dis- 
counted,  but  positively  refused  to  endorse  it,  and  A.  pro- 
cured it  to  be  endorsed  by  B.,  it  was  held,  that  the  original 
holder  was  not  bound  by  the  act  of  A.,  who  was  a  special 
agent  under  a  liinited  authority  not  to  endorse  the  bill.* 
So,  in  the  case  of  Batty  v.  Carstcell^^  A.  authorixed  B.  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  note  for  250  dollars,  payable  in  six 
months,  and  he  signed  one  payable  in  sixty  days  ;  and  the 
court  held,  that  A.  was  not  liable,  because  the  special 
authority  was  not  strictly  pursued.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tlie  servant  of  a  horse  dealer,  and  who  sells  for  him,  but 
with  express  instructions  not  to  warrant  as  to  soundness, 
and  he  does  warrant,  the  master  is  held  to  be  bound ; 
because  the  servant,  having  a  general  authority  to  sell, 
acted  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  and  the 
public  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
private  conversations  between  the  master  and  servant.* 
So,  if  a  broker,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell 
goods  in  his  own  name,  be  intrusted  by  a  merchant  with 
the  possession  and  apparent  control  of  his  goods,  it  is  an 
implied  authority  to  sell,  and  the  principal  will  be  concluded 
by  the  sale.  There  would  be  no  safety  in  mercantile  deal- 
ings if  it  were  not  so.  If  the  principal  sends  his  goods  to  a 
place  where  it  is  the  ordinary  business  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  confided  to  sell,  a  power  to  sell  is  implied.  If  one 
send  goods  to  an  auction  room,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  were  sent  there  merely  for  safe  keeping.  The  princi- 
pal will  be  bound,  and  the  purchaser  safe,  by  a  sale  under 
those  circumstances.'^ 


a  Fenn  v.  Harrison,  3  Term  Rep.  757. 
h  %  Johns.  Rep,  48. 

c  Aflhhurst,  j.,m  3  Term  Rep,  757,     Bailey,  J„  in  15  EiuVsRep, 
45. 
fil  F'lckefmgv.  Busk,  15  Easi'i  Rep.  38. 
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The  pretiunption  of  an  authority  to  sell  in  these  cases, 
is  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  basiness  of  the  agent;  and 
it  fails  when  the  case  ¥rill  not  warrant  the  presnmptioo  of 
his  being  a  common  agent  for  the  sale  of  proper^  of 
that  description.  If,  therefore,  a  person  infrnsts  his  walcfa 
to  a  watchmaker  to  be  repaired,  the  watchmaker  is  not  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  as  owner,  and  credit  is  not  given  to 
him  as  soch  merely  because  he  has  possession  of  the  watch, 
and  the  owner  would  not  be  bound  by  his  sale«* 

A  factor  or  merchant  who  buys  or  sells  upon  commissioo, 
or  as  an  agent  for  others,  for  a  certain  allowance,  may  sell 
on  credit,  without  any  special  authority  for  that  parpose> 
It  is  the  well  settled  usage,  that  such  an  agent  may  sell  in 
die  usual  way,  and,  consequently,  he  may  sell  on  credit 
without  incurring  risk,  provided  he  be  not  restrained  by  bis 
instmclions,  and  does  not  unreasonably  extend  the  term  of 
credit,  and  provided  be  uses  due  diligence  to  ascertain  the 
solvency  of  the  purchaser.^  But  the  foctor  cannot  sell  on 
credit  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  not  the  usage,  as  the  sak  of 
stock,  for  instance,  unless  he  be  expressly  authorised,  be- 
canse  this  would  be  to  sell  in  an  unusual  manner.^  Nor 
can   he   bind   his   principal  to  other  modes  of  payment. 


.    a  Lord  Ellenborough,  15  EasCs  Rep,^  tupra, 

b  An  agent  is  a  nomen  generalissimum,  and  includes  factors  and 
brokers,  who  are  only  a  epecial  class  of  agents.  A  factor  is  distm- 
goished  from  a  broker,  by  being  intrusted  by  others  with  the  pos- 
session and  apparent  ownership  of  property,  and  he  is  generally  the 
correspondent  of  a  foreign  house.  A  broker  is  employed  merely  in 
the  negotiation  of  mercantile  contracts. 

c  Van  Allen  v,  Vanderpool,  6  Johns.  Rep,  69.  Goodenow  v.  Ty- 
ler, 7  Jtfass,  Rep,  36.  James  &  Shoemaker  v.  M*Credie,  i  Bay's 
S,  Cf  Rep,  294.  Emery  v.  Gerbier,  and  other  cases,  cited  in  Whar- 
tofCi  Dig.  of  Fenn,  Rep.  tit.  Agent  and  Factory  A.  2.  Eorrill  ▼. 
Phillips,  1  GaU.  Rep,  360.  Willes,  Ch.  J.,  in  Scott  v.  Surman,  WU- 
iei\Rep.  400.  Chambre,  J.,  in  Houghton  v.  Matliews,  3  Bos,  ^ 
PuU,  489.  Leverick  v.  Meigs,  1  Cowtn^t  Rep.  645,  Greenly  v. 
Bartlett,  1  Qreenleafi  Biep.  172, 
<!  Wiltflhire  v.  Sims,  1  Campb.  JV.  P.  Rjtp.  258. 
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than  a  payment  in  nKiney  at  the  time  of  sale,  or  on  the 
usual  credit*  If  a  factor,  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit 
given  on  a  sale,  takes  a  note  payable  to  himself  at  a  future 
day,  he  makes  the  debt  his  own.*  He  cannot  bind  his  prin- 
cipal to  allow  a  set-off  on  the  part  of  the  purchasen^  If 
the  factor,  in  a  case  duly  authorized,  selb  on  crediii  and 
takes  a  negotiable  note,  payable  to  himself,  the  note  k  taken 
in  trust  for  his  principal,  and  subject  to  his  order ;  and  if 
the  purchaser  should  become  insolvent  before  the  day  of 
payment,  the  circumstance  of  the  factor  having  taken  the 
note  in  his  own  name,  would  not  render  him  personally 
responsible  to  bis  principal.®  Even  if  the  factor  should 
guaranty  the  sale,  and  undertake  to  pay  if  the  purchaser 
failed,  or  should  sell  without  disclosing  his  principal,  the 
note  taken  by  him  as  factor  would  still  belong  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  he  mightwaive  the  guaranty,  and  claim  possession 
of  the  note,  or  give  notice  to  the  purchaser  not  to  pay  it  to 
the  factor.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  factor  should  fail,  the 
note  would  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  to  the  prejudice  of  hb 
principal ;  and  if  the  assignees  should  receive  payment 
from  the  vendee,  they  would  be  responsible  to  the  priiH 
cipal ;  for  the  debt  was  not  in  law  due  to  them,  but  to 
the  principal,  and  did  not  pass  under  the  assignment.^ 
The  general  doctrine  is,  that  where  the  fHrincipal  can  trace 
his  property  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  or  factor,  he  may 
follow  either  the  identical  article,  or  its  proceeds,  into  the 
possession  of  the  factor,  or  of  bis  legal  representatives  or 
assignees,  unless  they  should  have  paid  away  the  same  in 
their  representative  character,  before  notice  of  the  claim  of 


a  Hosmer  V.  Beebe,  14  JIfaWtn'i  Louis*  Rep.  368. 

6  Guy  V.  Oakley,  13  Johns.  Rep.  332. 

c  Messier  v.  Amery,  I  Yeaies*  Rep.  540.  Goodenow  v,  Tyler,  7 
Mass.  Rep.  36.    Scott  y.  Surman,  Willes'  Rep.  400. 

d  Godfrey  v.  Furzo,  3  P.  Wms.  Rep.  186.  Ex  parte  Dumas,  1 
Atk.  Rep.  234.  Tooke  v.  Hollings worth,  6  Term  Rep.  226.  Gar- 
rett V.  Cttllum,  cited  in  Scott  v.  Surman,  Willes*  Rep.  405.,  and  also 
by  Chambrc,  J.,  in  3  Bos.  if  Pull.  490.  Kip.  v.  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  10 
Johns.  Rep.  63.     TIjompisqn  v.  Perkins.  3  JIason's  Rep.  232. 
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the  principal.*  The  same  riile  applies  to  the  ease  of  a 
banker,  who  fails,  possessed  of  his  customer's  property.  If 
it  be  distingaishable  from  his  own,  it  does  not  pass  to  bis 
creditors,  bnt  may  be  reclaimed  by  the  tme  owner,  subject 
to  the  liens  of  the  banker  upon  it^ 

Though  ptiyment  to  a  factor^  for  goods  sold  by  him,  be 
valid,  the  principal  may  control'the  collection,  and  sue  for 
the  price  in  his  own  name,  or  for  damages  for  non^-perform- 
ance  of  the  contract ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  agent 
was  an  auctioneer  or  a  common  factor.<^ 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  a  factor  sells  on  credit  at 
his  own  risk.  When  he  acts  under  a  del  credere  commis- 
sion^ for  an  additional  premium,  he  becomes  liable  to  his 
principal  when  the  purchase  money  falls  due ;  for  he  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  purchaser,  and  is  bound  to  pay,  not  condi- 
tionally, but  absolutely,  and  in  the  first  instance.  The 
principal  may  call  on  him  without  first  looking  to  the  actual 
vendee^  This  is  the  language  of  the  case  of  Grove  r.  Du- 
&o»,^  and  it  seems  to  have  been  adopted  and  followed  in 
heveritk  v.  Meigi;^  and  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  and 
want  of  precision  in  the  cases  on  the  subject.  It  is  said, 
that  a  fiictor  under  a  ddefedere  commission,  \s  a  guarantor 
of  the  sale,  and  that  the  notes  he  takes  from  the  purchaser 
belong  to  his  principal-,  equally  aa  if  he  had  only  guarantied 
theuK  If  he  sells  under  a  dd  credere  connrainion,  he  is  te^ 
be  considered,  as  between  himself  and  the  vendee,-  as  the 
sole  owner  of  the  goods ;  and  yet  he  ir  considered  only  as 
a  surety/     In  soDle  late  case»  in  the  C-  B.  in  Eng-*- 


a  Veil  V.  Mitcbel,  4  Waah,  Cir,  Rep.  105.  Taylor  v.  Plumer* 
3  MauU  If  Selw.  662. 

h  Walker  v.  Burnell,  Dmtg.  Rep,30Z.  Brysott  v.  Wylie,  l  B09. 
if  PtUl.  83.  Bokon  V.  Puller,  Ibid.  539.  In  the  case  of  Sargeant,  1 
Ro»e*9  Rep.  153.     Parke  v.  Eliason,  1  EaH^t  Rep.  644. 

c  Girard  v,  Taggart,  5  Serg.  ^  Bawle,  19. 

d  1  Term  Rep.  112. 

f  1  Cauyen^t  Rqt.  645. 

/  Chambre,  J.,  3  Bos,  if  PuU.  489.  Thompson  v.  PerkioB,  3 
Jtfa#of»'«  Rep,  232, 
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land,*  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Or(M  y*  Dubois  was  nmth 
questioned ;  and  it  was  considered  to  be  a  vexata  qu^Midf 
whether  r  del  credere  commission  was  a  contract  of  guaranty 
merely  on  default  of  the  vendee^  or  one  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  not  requiring  a  previous  resort  to  the 
purchaser.^ 

Though  a  factor  may  sell  and  bind  his  principal,  he 
cannot  pledge  the  goods  as  a  security  for  his  own  debt,  not 
even  though  there  be  the  formality  of  a  bill  of  parcels  and 
a  receipt*  The  principal  may  recover  the  goods  of  the 
pawnee ;  and  his  ignorance  that  the  factor  held  the  goods 
in  the  character  of  factor,  is  no  excuse.  The  principal 
is  not  even  obliged  to  tender  to  the  pawnee  the  balance 
due  from  the  principal  to  the  factor  :  for  the  lien  which  the 
factor  might  have  had  for  such  balance  is  personal,  and 
cannot  be  transferred  by  his  tortious  act,  in  pledging  the 
goods  for  his  own  debt.  Though  the  factor  should  barter 
the  goods  of  his  principal,  yet  no  property  passes  by  that 
act,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pledging  them,  and  the 
owner  may  sue  the  innocent  purchaser  in  trover <*  The 
doctrine  that  a  factor  cannot  pledge,  is  sustained  so  strictly, 
that  it  is  admitted  he  cannot  do  it  by  endorsement  and  de- 
livery of  the  bill  of  lading,  any  more  than  by  delivery  of 
the  goods  themselves.<i  To  pledge  the  goods  of  the  prin- 
cipal, if  beyond  the  scope  of  the  factor's  power ;  and  every 


a  Qall  V.  Comber,  7  Taunt*  Rep»  558.     Peele  y«  Nortbeoter 

b  The  liability  of  a  factor  to  his  principal  for  the  proceeds  of  sale* 
made  by  him  under  a  del  credert  commisnon,  is  not  affected  by  the 
statute  of  frauds ;  for  the  undertaking  is  original,  and  not  collateral* 
Swan  V.  Nesmith,  7  Pitik*  Rep,  230.  The  correct  legal  import  of  a 
del  credere  engagement,  says  Mr.  Bell,  is  an  engagement  to  be  an^ 
swerable,  asif  the  person  lo  binding  himself  was  the  proper  debtor^ 
1  B6/r«  Com.  378. 

e  Guerreiro  v.  Peile,  3  Barww,  if  Ald4  616< 

d  Martini  y.  Coles,  1  JUaule  if  Selw,  140.  Shipley  v.  Kymer^ 
IHd,  484.     Graham  v.  Dyster,  6  Ibid,  1 . 
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•Iteinpt  to  do  it|  under  colour  of  a  sale,  is  tortious  and 
void.  If  the  pawnee  will  call  for  the  letter  of  advice^,  or 
make  due  inquiry  as  to  the  source  from  whence  the  goods 
came,  he  can  discover  (say  the  cases)  that  the  possessor 
held  the  goods  as  factor,  and  not  as  vendee ;  and  he  is 
bound  to  know,  at  his  peril,  the  extent  of  the  factor's 
power,^  There  may  be  a  question,  in  some  instances, 
whether  the  res  gesia  amounted  to  a  sale  on  the 
part  of  the  factor,  or  was  a  mere  deposit  or  pledge 
as  collateral  security  for  his  debt.  But  when  it  appears 
that  the  goods  were  really  pledged,  it  is  settled,  thai  it  is  an 
act  beyond  the  authority  of  the  factor,  and  the  principal 
may  look  to  the  pawnee.  There  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  negotiable  paper,  for  there  possession 
and  property  go  together,  and  carry  with  them  a  disposing 
power.  A  factor  may  pledge  the  negotiable  paper  of  his 
principal  as  a  security  for  his  own  debt,  and  it  will  bind  the 
principal,  unless  he  can  charge  the  party  wiih  notice  of  the 
fraud,  or  of  want  of  title  in  the  agent.*' 

But  though  the  factor  cannot  pledge  the  goods  of  his 
principal  as  his  own,  he  may  deliver  them  to  a  third  person 
for  his  own  security,  with  uotice  of  his  lien,  and  as  his 
agent,  to  keep  possession  for  him.  Such  a  change  of  the 
lien  does  not  devest  the  factor  uf  his  right,  for  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  continuance  of  the  factor's  possession.^  So,  if  a  factor, 
having  goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale,  should  put  them 


a  Pntfersoii  v.  Tash,  2  SCr,  Rep.  1178.  Daubigny  v.  Duval,  5 
Term  Rep.  004.  De  Bouchout  v.  Goldsmid,  5  res,  211.  M^om- 
bie  V.  Dttvies,  7  EasCs  Rep.  5.  Martini  v.  Coles,  I  Maule  6^-  Selw, 
140.  Fielding  v.  Kymer,  2  Brod.  ^  Ring.  639.  Kinder  v.  Shaw, 
2  Ma*»,  Rep,  398.  Van  Amringe  v.  Peabody,  1  Mison's  Rep.  440. 
Bowie  V.  Napier,  1  M  Cordis  Rep,  1. 

h  Collins  V.  Martin,  I  Ros.  ^  Pu!l,  648.  Treuttel  v.  Baxaudon, 
8  Taunt.  Rep.  100.  Goldsnnd  v.  .Gadcn,  in  Chancery,  and  cited  in 
Collins  V.  Martin. 

c  M»Conibic  v.  Davicd,  1  East' 4  Rep,  3,  Uuiuhart  v.  M*lver,  4 
Johns.  Rep.  103. 
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into  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer,  or  commission  merchant 
connected  with  the  auctioneer  in  business,  to  be  sold,  the 
auctioneer  may  safely  make  an  advance  on  the  goods  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  sale,  and  as  part  payment  in 
advance,  or  in  anticipation  of  the  sale,  according  to  the 
ordinary  usage  in  such  cases.*  But  if  the  goods  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer  to  sell,  and,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing money  upon  them  in  immediate  reference  to  the 
sale  according  to  usage,  the  auctioneer  should  become  a 
pawnbroker,  and  advance  money  on  the  goods  by  way  of 
loan,  and  in  the  character  of  pawnor  instead  of  seller,  be 
has  no  lien  on  the  goods.  It  may  be  difficult,  perhaps, 
to  discriminate  in  all  cases  between  the  two  characters.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  of  fact,  under  the  circom- 
stances.  The  distinction  was  declared  in  Martini  v.  Colei^ 
and  it  was  observed  in  that  case,  that  it  would  have  been  as 
well  if  the  law  had  been,  that  where  it  was  equivocal  whether 
the  party  acted  as  principal  or  factor,  a  pledge  in  a  case 
free  from  fraud  should  be  valid.  To  guard  against  abuse 
and  fraud,  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  factor  be  exhibited  to 
the  world  as  owner,  with  the  assent  of  his  principal,  and  by 
that  means  obtains  credit,  the  principal  will  be  liable.  It 
was  suggested,  in  the  case  last  mentioned,  that  perhaps  if  a 
consignment  of  goods  to  a  factor  to  sell,  be  accompanied 
with  a  bill  drawn  on  the  factor  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
price  of  the  consignment,  an  advance  to  take  up  the  bill  of 
the  consignor  and  appropriated  to  that  end^  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  under  the  authority  given  by  the 
principal,  so  as  to  bind  him  to  a  pledge  by  the  factor  for 
that  purpose.     But  in  Chrdham  v.  Dyster^^  it  was  decided 


a  LauBsatt  v.  Lippincott,  6  Serg.  tf  Ratole,  386. 

b  1  Jllaule^Selw.  140. 

c  2  Starkie'8  Rep.2.l.  If,  however,  the  owner  anns  the  factor 
with  Buch  indicia  of  property,  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  it  as  ioM 
own,  and  miBlead  others,  the  factor  in  that  case  can  bind  the  proper- 
ty by  pledging  it.    Boyson  v.  Coles,  6  J^aule  ^  Sclto,  14. 
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by  the  1L  B.,  tiiat  though  the  principal  drew   upon  his 
Aictor  for  the  amouot  of  the  consignment,  and  the  goods 
were  sent  to  the  factor  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his 
discretion,  the  factor  could  not  pledge  the  goods,  even  in 
that  case,  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  bills.     This  was  a 
very  hard  application  of  the  general  rule ;  and  the  cases  go 
so  far  as  to  bold,  that  though  there  should  be  a  request 
of  the  consignor  accompanying  the  consignment,  that  his 
^ent,    the    consignee,   will    x^iake    remittances  in   an- 
ticipation of  sales,  that  circumstance   does  not  give  an 
authority  to  pledge  the  goods  to  raise  money  for  the  remit- 
tance.^    In  the  last  case  referred  to,  and  which  was  so  late 
^  1824,  the  judges  of  the  K.  B,  expressed  themselves  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  general 
rule  of  law,  that  a  factor  cannot  pledge.     They  considered 
it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  which  the  foreign 
i^erchant  had  in  making  consignments  of  goods  to  England  ; 
and  that,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  the  rule  ought  not  to  be 
altered^     It  operated  to  increase  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  founds,  it  was  said,  upon  a  very 
plain  reason,  viz,  that  he  who  gave  credit  should  be  vigi- 
lant in  ascertaining  whether  the  party  pledged  had,  or  had 
po|,  authority  so  to  deal  with  the  goods,  and  that  the 
)tnowledge  might  always  be  obtained  front  the  bill  of  lading 
$i|d  fetters  of  advice.^ 


fi  Queiroz  t.  Trueman,  3  Bamw.  ff  Crest,  342. 

%  Ch.  J.  Best,  in  Williams  r.  Barton,  3  Sinff.  Rep.  139.,  expressed 
aiiiiseN;  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  in  favoor  of  the  p<>iicy  of  ailow* 
lag  a  pawaea  ofgoods  to  hold  a^nst  the  real  owner,  who  permitted 
the  pawnor  to  dfBal  with  the  property  as  if  it  was  his  own.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  old  law  on  this  subject  was  not  adapted  to  the  new 
atate  of  things,  and  to  the  alterations  in  the  mode  of  canning  on 
commerce.  The  rule  that  a  Ikctor  cannot  pledge  the  goods  consign- 
ed to  him  for  sale,  even  for  homafide  advances,  in  the  regular  course 
of  commeroial  dealing,  originated  in  the  case  of  Patterson  v.  Tash, 
m  3  Sir,  Rep,  1178.,  which  was  a  niti  prtut  decision  of  Ch,  J.  Lee  ; 
thoqgh  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  report  of  that  case  was  inac- 
curate.   In  the  year  18«3,  the  raerita  of  that  rule  were  discoaNd  in 
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Every  contract  made  with  an  agent,  in  relation  to  the 
business  of  the  agency,  is  a  contract  with  the  principal,  pro- 
vided the  agent  acts  in  the  name  of  his  principal.  The 
party,  so  dealing  with  the  agent  is  bound  to  his  principal ; 


the  British  parliament,  and  a  statute  passed  in  July  of  that  year,  for 
tkt  better  prote^^ion  of  ike  property  <)f  merchantM  and  others^  m  ihdr 
dealingt  wihfactort  and  agenti^  by  which  a  factor  was  authorized  to 
pledge,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  goods  of  his  principal.  A  great  deal 
may  be  properly  said  against  the  piinciple  of  the  rule ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  England,  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  and  policy  of  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  Europe.  On  the  European  continent, 
possession  constitutes  title  to  movable  property,  so  far  as  to  secure 
hona  fide  purchasers,  Jind  persons  making  advances  of  money  or  cre- 
dit on  the  pledge  of  property  by  the  lawful  possessor.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  rule  alluded  to  by  the 
English  judges;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  conclusion  of  superior 
justice  and  wisdom,  that  a  factor  or  commercial  agent,  clothed  by 
his  principal  with  the  apparent  symbols  of  ownership  of  property, 
should  be  deemed  the  true  owner  in  respect  of  third  persons,  deal- 
ing with  him  fairly  in  the  course  of  business,  as  purchasers  or  mort- 
gagees, and  under  an  ignorance  of  his  real  character.  .\_^ 

The  statute  law  of  New-York  has  recently  changed  the  former 
rule  of  the  English  courts  on  this  subject.  By  the  act  of  April 
16th,  1830,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  person  in  whose  name  goods  > 
were  shipped  should  be  deemed  the  owner,  so  far  as  to  entitle  tho' ' 
eonsignee  to  a  Hen  thereon  for  his  advances  and  liabilities  for  the  use  #, 
of  the  consignor,  and  for  moneys  or  securities  received  by  the  con- 
signor to  his  use.  But  the  lien  is  not  to  exist,  if  the  consignee  had 
previous  notice,  by  the  bill  of  lading  or  otherwise,  that  the  consignor 
was  not  the  actual  and  hona  fide  owner.  Every  factor  intrusted  with 
the  possession  of  any  bill  of  lading,  custom-house  permit,  or  ware- 
house keeper's  receipt  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  or  with  the  pos- 
session of  goods  for  sale  or  as  security  for  advances,  shall  be  deem- 
ed the  owner,  so  far  as  to  render  valid  any  contract  by  him  for  the 
sale  or  disposition  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  moneys  advanced 
•r  any  responsibility  in  writing  assumed  upon  the  faith  thereof.  The 
true  owner  will  be  entitled  to  the  goods  on  repayment  of  the  ad* 
vances,  or  restoration  of  the  security  given  on  the  deposit  of  the 
goods,  and  on  satisfying  any  lien  that  the  agent  may  have  thereon. 
The  act  does  not  go  to  authorize  a  common  carrier,  warehouse  keep* 
er,  or  other  person  to  whom  goods  may  be  committed  for  transporta* 
tion  or  storage,  to  sell  or  hypothecate  the  same.    Acts  of  fraud 
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and  the  priDcipal,  and  not  the  agent,  is  bound  to  the  party. 
It  is  a  general  rule,  standing  on  strong  foundations,  and 
pervading  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  where  an 
agent  is  dnly  constituted,  and  names  his  principal,  and  con- 
tracts in  his  name,  the  principal  is  responsible  and  not  the 
agent.*  The  agent  becomes  personally  liable,  only  when 
the  principal  is  not  known,  or  where  there  is  no  responsibk 
principal,  or  where  the  agent  becomes  liable  by  an  under- 
taking in  his  own  name,  or  when  he  exceeds  his  power. >*  If 
he  makes  the  contract  in  behalf  of  his  principal,  and  discloses 
his  name  at  the  time,  he  is  not  personally  liable,  not  even 
though  he  should  take  a  note  for  the  goods  sold,  payable  to 
himself.^  But  if  a  person  would  excuse  himself  from  re- 
sponsibility on  the  ground  of  agency,  he  must  show  that  he 
disclosed  his  principal  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract, 


committed  by  factors  or  agents,  in  breach  of  their  duty  m  that  cha- 
racter, arc  punishable  as  misdemeanors. 

This  act  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  provisions  of  the  British  sta- 
tute of  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94.,  passed  in  1^25,  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons,  of  January,  1823.  So,  by  theCm/  Code^ 
Louisiana,  art.  3214,  eveiy  consignee  or  commission  agent,  who  has 
made  advances  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  or  placed  in  liia  hands 
to  be  sold  for  account  of  the  consignor,  has  a  privilege  for  the 
amount  of  those  advances,  with  interest  and  charges,  on  the  value  of 
the  goods,  if  they  aj-e  at  his  disposal,  in  his  stores,  or  in  a  public 
warehouse,  or  if,  before  their  arrival,  he  can  show  by  a  bill  of  la- 
ding or  letter  of  advice,  that  they  have  been  despatched  to  him. 

a  Emerigon,  TrnU6  des  Ass,  torn.  ii.  465.  Lord  Erskine,  12  Vet, 
352.  Davis  v.  M'Arthur,  4  Oreenleaf's  Rep,  82.  note.  Owen  v. 
Gooch,  2  Etp,  JV,  P,  Rep,  667. 

h  Thomas  v.  Bishop,  Z  Sir.  Rep.  955.  Leadbitter  v.  Farrow,  6 
Jfaule  if  SeltD,  345.  Dusenbury>.  Ellis,  3  Johns,  Cos,  70.  Parker, 
Ch.  J.,  Stackpole  v.  Arnold,  11  Mass.  R^.  29.,  and  Hastings  v. 
Levering,  2  Pick.  Rep.  221.  Hampton  v.  Speckenagle,  9  Serg,  ^ 
Rawle,  212. 

c  Owen  V.  Gooch,  2  Esp,  JV.  P.  Rep.  567.  Rathbone  v.  Budlong, 
1 5  Johns.  Rep,  1.  Goodenow  v.  Tyler,  7  Mau,  Rep.  36.  Greely  t. 
Bartlett,  1  Grtenleafs  Rep.  172.  Corlies  V.  Gumming,  6  Qnom^f 
Rep.  181. 
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and  that  he  acted  on  big  behalf,  so  as  to  enable  the  party 
with  whom  he  deals  to  have  recourse  to  the  principal,  in 
case  the  agent  had  authority  to  bind  him.*  And  if  the  agent 
even  buys  in  his  own  name,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  prin- 
cipal, and  without  disclosing  his  name,  the  principal  is  also 
bound  as  well  as  the  agent,  provided  the  goods  come  to  his 
use.b  The  attorney  who  executes  a  power,  as  by  giving  a 
deed,  must  do  it  in  the  name  of  his  principal ;  for  if  he  exe- 
cutes it  in  his  own  name,  though  he  describes  himself  to  be 
the  agent  or  attorney  of  his  principal,  the  deed  is  held  to  be 
void  ;  and  the  attorney  is  not  bound,  even  though  he  had 
no  authority  to  execute  the  deed,  when  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  it  to  be  the  deed  of  the  principal.^  But  if  the  agent 
binds  himself  personally,  and  engages  expressly  in  his  own 
name,  he  will  be  held  responsible,  though  he  should,  in  the 
contract  or  covenant,  give  himself  the  description  or  cha- 
racter of  agent.4  And  though  the  attorney,  who  acts  with- 
out authority,  but  in  the  name  of  the  principal,  be  not  per- 
sonally bound  by  the  instrument  he  executes,  if  it  contain 
no  covenant  or  promise  on  his  part,  yet  there  is  a  remedy 


a  Mauri  v.  Heffennan,  13  Johns,  Rep.  58. 

b  Upton  V.  Gray,  2  Oremiea/'s  Rep.  373.  Thomson  v.  Dayea- 
port,  9  Bamw,  6f  Cress,  78. 

c  Combes'  case,  9  Co,  76.  Frontin  v.  Small,  2  Ld,  Raym.  1418. 
Wilks  V.  Back,  2  EasVs  Rtp,  142.  Bogart  v.  Do  Bussy,  6  Jokns^ 
Rep,  94.  Fowler  v.  Shearer,  7  Mass,  Rep,  14.  19.  Stinchfield  v. 
Little,  1  OreenUqf's  Rep,  23\,  Hopkins  v.  Mehatty,  11  Serg,  S^ 
Rawle,  126.  Smith  v.  Perry,  1  Harr.  fy  MHen.  Rep.  706.  Harper 
V.  Hampton,  1  Ilarr^  6f  Johns,  Rep,  622.  In  the  American  Jurist^  No. 
5.  71 — 85.,  there  is  a  very  critical  examination  of  aU  the  cases,  and 
especially  of  Combes'  case,  the  ^eat  leading  case  for  the  doctrine  in 
the  text,  by  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Baltimore,  the  learned  author  of  the 
Legal  Outlines. 

d  Appleton  v.  Binks,  5  EasVs  Rep,  148.  Forster  v.  Fuller,  6  Jlfo**. 
Rep,  58.  Duvall  v.  Craig,  2  Wheat,  Rep.  56.  Tippets  v.  Walker, 
4  Mass.  Rep,  595.  White  v.  Skinner,  13  Jufms,  Rep,  307.  Stone 
Y.  Wood,  7  Coioen't  Rep,  453. 
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agtinst  him  by  a  special  acdon  upon  die  case,  for  asramiog 
to  act  wbeo  be  had  no  power.* 

When  goods  have  been  sold  by  a  factor,  tbe  owner  is  en- 
tided  to  call  upon  the  buyer  for  payment,  before  the  money 
is  paid  even  to  the  fitctor;  and  a  payment  to  tbe  factor, 
after  notice  fiom  the  owner  not  to  pay,  woald  be  a  payment 
by  the  bayer  in  his  own  wrong,  and  it  wontd  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  die  principal.^  If,  however,  the  factor  should 
sell  in  his  own  name  as  owner,  and  not  disclose  his  prin- 
cipal, and  act  ostensibly  as  the  real  and  sole  owner,  tboogft 
the  principal  may  afterwards  bring  his  action  npon  the  con- 
tract against  tbe  purchaser,  the  latter,  if  he  honafide  deaft 
with  the  fiustor  as  owner,  will  be  entided  to  set  off  any 
claim  he  may  have  against  the  factor,  in  answer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  principal/  When  the  parQr  dealing  with  an 
agent,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  agency,  elects  to  make 
the  agent  his  debtor,  he  cannot  afterwards  have  recourse 
against  the  principaL^ 

There  is  a  distinction  in  the  books  between  public  and 
private  agents,  on  the  point  of  personal  responsibility.  If 
an  agent,  on  behalf  of  government,  makes  a  contract,  and 
describes  himself  as  such,  he  is  not  personally  bound,  even 
though  the  terms  of  the  contract  be  such  as  might,  in  a  case 
of  a  private  nature,  involve  him  in  a  personal  obligation.^ 
The  reason  of  the  distinction  is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 


a  Long^  V.  Colburn,  11  Jlfa*«.  Bitp*  97.  Harper  v.  Little,  2  Oreeit-' 
U€^t  Rep.  14. 

b  Lisset  v.  Reare,  2  Aik.  Rep.  394. 

€  Rabonev.  Williams,  cited  in  7  TWm  Rep»  360.  note.  George 
▼•  Chiggett,  Ibid.  359<  Gordon  y.  Church,  2  Catne#'  Rep.  299. 
Chambre,  J.,  in  3  Boi.  1^  Pull.  490. 

d  Paterson  v.  Gandaaequi,  15  EaeVe  Rep.  62.  Addison  v.  Gan- 
rfaaequi,  4  TamL  Rep.  574. 

t  Macbeathy.  Haldimand,  1  Term  Rep.  172.  Unwin  y.  Wolse- 
ley,  Ibid.  674.  Brown  v.  Austin,  1  Jlass.  Rep.  208.  Dawes  v. 
Jackson,  9  JMoxt.  Rep.  490.  Hodgson  y.  Dexter,  1  Cranch*i  Rep. 
345.  Walker  v.  Swartwout,  12  Johm.  Rep.  444.  Rathbone  v. 
BudloDg,  15  Ibid.  1.  Adams  y.  Whittlesey,  3  Conn.  Rep.  560. 
Stinchficld  r.  Little,  1  GreenleqTs  Rep.  231. 
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that  a  public  agent  meant  to  bind  himself  individually  for 
the  government ;  and  the  party  who  deals  with  him  in  that 
character  is  justly  supposed  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith 
and  undoubted  abili^  of  the  government.  But  the  agent 
in  behalf  of  the  public  may  still  bind  himself  by  an  express 
engagement,  and  the  distinction  terminates  in  a  question  of 
evidence.  The  inquiry  in  all  the  cases  is,  to  whom  was  the 
credit,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties,  intended  to  be 
given.  This  is  the  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  cases,  and  it  is  expressly  declared  in  some  of  them.* 

An  agent,  ordinarily,  and  without  express  authority,  has 
not  power  to  employ  a  sub-agent  to  do  the  business,  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his  principal.  The  maxim  iS| 
that  ddegahu  tion  paiat  delegare^  and  the  agency  is  gene- 
rally a  personal  trust  and  confidence  which  cannot  be  dele- 
gated ;  for  the  principal  employs  the  agent  from  the  opinion 
which  he  has  of  his  personal  skill  and  integrity,  and  the  lat- 
ter has  no  right  to  turn  his  principal  over  to  another,  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing.^  And  if  the  authority,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  mere  private  concern,  be  confided  to  more  than  one 
agent,  it  is  requisite  that  all  join  in  the  execution  of  the 
power ;  though  the  cases  admit  the  rule  to  be  different  in  a 
matter  of  public  trust,  or  of  power  conferred  for  public 
purposes ;  and  if  all  meet  in  the  latter  case,  the  act  of  the 
majority  will  bind.*^ 


a  ItJohtu,  Rep.  385.     16  Urid,  1.  • 

b  Combes*  case,  9  Co,  75.  Ingrain  v.  Ingram,  S  Alk.  Ilep,  88. 
Attorney  General  v.  Beveyman,  cited  in  S  Vet,  643.  Solly  v.  Rath- 
boae,  2  Maule  if  Seho,  S98.  Cockran  v.  Irlam,  Ibid,  303.  Schroa- 
ling  V.  ThomlinaoB,  6  TamU,  Rq^,  147.  Coles  v.  Trecothkk,  9  Fee. 
234.251. 

e  Orindley  v.  fiarker,  1  Boe.  if  PuU.  239.  Town  t.  Jaquith, 
6  MoMM,  Rep,  46.  Green  v.  MiUer,  6  Johnt,  Rep,  39.  Baltimore 
Turnpike,  6  Biimey'e  Rep,  481.  Patterson  v.  Leavitt,  4  Conn. 
Sep,  SO. 

Vol.  II.  80 
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IIL  Of  the  ageftPi  right  of  lien. 

The  lien  here  referred  to^  is  the  right  of  an  agent  to  re- 
tain possession  of  property  until  some  demand  of  hig  be 
satisfied.  It  is  created  either  by  common  law,  or  by  the 
usage  of  trade,  or  by  the  express  agreement  or  particular 
usage  of  the  parties.^ 

A  general  lien,  is  the  right  to  retain  the  property  of 
another,  for  a  general  balance  of  accounts ;  bat  ^particular 
lien  is  a  right  to  retain  it  only  for  a  charge  on  account  of 
labour  employed  or  expenses  bestowed  upon  the  identical 
property  detained.  The  one  is  taken  strictly,  but  the  other 
is  favoured  in  law.^  The  right  rests  on  principles  of 
natural  equity  and  commercial  necessity,  and  it  pre- 
vents circuity  of  action,  and  gives  security  and  confidence 
to  agents. 

Where  a  person,  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation/  if 
under  obligation,  according  to  his  means,  io  receive,  and  be 
at  trouble  and  expense  about  the  personal  property  of 
another,  he  has  a  particular  Ken  upon  it ;  and  the  law  has 
given  this  privilege  to  persons  concerned  in  certain  trades 
and  occupations,  which  are  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public.  Upon  this  ground,  common  carriers, 
innkeepers,  and  farriers,  had  a  particular  lien  by  the  common 
law  f  for  they  were  bound,  as  Lord  Holt  said,^  to  serve  the 
public  to  the  utmost  extent  and  ability  of  their  employment, 
and  an  action  lies  against  them  if  they  refuse,  without  ade- 


a  Lord  Mftnsfield,  in  Gxeeti  v.  Farmer,  4  Burr.  Rtp.  2S21. 

h  Heath,  J.,  3  JBa#.  ^  PuU.  494.  Tindal,  Cb.  J.,  4  Carr.  ^ 
Payne*$Rep,  152. 

c  Naylor  v.  MtDgles,  I  Etp^  Rep.  109^  York  t.  Grenaugfa,  i 
Saik.  Rsp.  388.  2  Ld:  Raym,  866.  S.  0.  Chambre,  J^  3  Bom.  fr 
Ptdl.  55.  Rnshforth  v.  Hadfield,  7  EatHi  R^.  224.  21  Hen.  Yl. 
65.   Keiiw.  50.     Popham,  Ch.  J.,   Teh,  Rep.  67. 

d  Lane  V.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  Rep.  484.     1  Ld.  Raym.  646. 
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quate  reason.  Bat  though  the  right  of  lien  probably  ori- 
ginated in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  an  obligation} 
arising  out  of  the  public  employment,  to  receive  the  goods, 
it  is  not  now  confined  to  that  class  of  persons ;  but,  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  a  person  has  a  right  to  detain  goods  de- 
livered to  him  to  have  labour  bestowed  on  them,  who  would 
not  be  obliged  to 'receive  the  goods,  in  the  first  instance, 
contrary  to  bis  inclination.  A  tailor,  or  dyer,  is  not  bound 
to  accept  an  employment  from  any  one  that  offers  it,  and 
yet  they  have  a  particular  lien,  by  the  common  law,  upon  the 
cloth  placed  in  their  hands  to  be  died,  or  worked  up  into  a 
^arment.*^  The  same  right  applies  to  a  miller,  printer, 
tailor,  wharfinger,  or  whoever  takes  property  in  the  way  of 
his  trade  or  occupation,  to  bestow  labour  or  expense  upon 
it ;  and  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  one  entire  work  upon  one 
single  subject,  in  like  manner  as  a  carrier  has  a  lien  on  the 
Entire  cargo  for  his  whole  freight.  The  lien  exists  equally 
whether  there  be  an  agreement  to  pay  a  stipulated  price,  or 
only  an  implied  contract  to  pay  a  reasonable  price.  The  old 
authorities,  which  went  to  establish  the  proposition,  that  the 
lien  did  not  exist  in  cases  of  a  special  agreement  for  the 
price,  have  been  overruled,  as  contrary  to  reason,  and  the 
principles  of  law ;  and  it  is  now  settled  to  eiust  equally, 
whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  an  agreement  for  the  price,  un- 
less there  be  a  future  time  of  payment  fixed ;  and  then  the 
special  agreement  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  right  of 
lien,  and  would  destroy  it.^ 

If  goods  come  to  the  possession  of  a  person  by  finding, 
and  he  has  been  at  trouble  and  expense  about  them,  he  has 


a  Hob,  Rep.  42.  Teh,  Rep,  67.  Green  v.  Fanner,  4  Burr, 
Rep,  2214.    Close  T.  Waterhoase,  6  EoiCe  Rep,  623.  m  noiie, 

b  Blake  t.  Nicholson,  3  Maule  if  SeUo,  168.  Chase  v.  West- 
more,  6  Ibid,  180.    Crawshay  v.  Homfray,  4  Bamw,  if  Aid.  50. 
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a  lieu  upon  the  goods  for  a  compeosation  in  one  case  only, 
and  that  is  the  case  of  goods  lost  at  sea,  and  it  is  a  lien  for 
salvage.^  This  lien  is  dictated  by  principles  of  commercial 
necessity,  and  it  is  thought  to  stand  upon  peculiar  grounds 
of  maritime  policy.^  It  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  finding 
upon  land  ;  and  though  the  taking  care  of  property  found 
for  the  owner  be  a  meritorious  act,  and  one  which  may  en- 
title the  party  to  a  reasonable  recompense,  to  be  recovered 
in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  it  has  been  adjudged,^  not  to  give 
a  lien  in  favour  of  the  finder ;  and  he  is  bound  to  deliver  up 
the  chattel  upon  demand,  and  may  then  recur  to  his  action 
for  a  compensation.  If  the  rule  was  otherwise,  says  Gh.  J. 
Eyre,  ill  designing  persons  might  turn  floats  and  vessels 
adrift,  in  order  that  they  might  be  paid  for  finding  them  ; 
and  it  is  best  to  put  them  to  the  burden  of  making  out  the 
quantum  of  their  recompense  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury. 
The  statute  of  New-York^  gives  to  the  person  who  takes  up 
strayed  cattle  the  right  to  demand  a  reasonable  charge  for 
keeping  them;  and,  independent  of  that  provision,  there  is 
no  lien  upon  goods  found. 

A  general  lien  for  a  balance  of  accounts  is  founded  on 
custom,  and  is  not  favoured ;  and  it  requires  strong  evi- 
jdence  of  a  settled  and  uniform  usage,  or  of  a  particular 
mode  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  to  establish  it.  Gene- 
ral liens  ar^  Ipoked  at  with  jealousy,  because  they  encroach 
upon  tbe  common  law,  and  destroy  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  debtor's  estate  among  his  creditors.^  But  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade^  an  agent  may  have  a  lien  upon  the 


a  Hartlbrd  v.  Jones,  a  8«Uk,  Rep.  «M.  1  Ld,  Raym.  393.  8.  C. 
llanulton  y.  Davis,  5  Burr^  Rep,  2732.  faring  v.  Day,  8  EtuCe 
jRep.  57. 

b  Story,  J.«  2  Mcu<m'M  Rep,  88. 

£  NLcholflon  v.  Chapman,  2  H,  Blaeke,  Rep,  254. 

d  Lowe  o/JiT,  Y,  sess.  30.  c.  % 

€  Rushforth  v.  Hadfield*  6  EmVb  Rep,  519. 8.  C.  7  EaePe  Rep.  224. 
Bleaden  t.  Haacoek*  4  Carr.  4r  Petynee  Rep.  152. 
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property  of  his  employer,  intrusted  to  him  in  the  course  of 
that  trade,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  management  of  that 
property,  but  for  his  general  balance  of  accounts.  The 
usage  of  any  trade,  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  lien, 
must,  however,  have  been  so  uniform  and  notorious,  as  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  party  against  whom  the 
right  IS  claimed  had  knowledge  of  it.^  This  general  lien 
may  also  be  created  by  express  agreement ;  as,  where  one 
or  more  persons  give  notice  that  they  will  not  receive  any 
property  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade  or  business,  except 
on  condition  that  they  shall  have  a  lien  upon  it,  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  charges  arising  on  the  particular  goods,  but 
for  the  general  balance  of  their  account*  All  persons  who 
afterwards  deal  with  them,  with  the  knowledge  of  such 
notice,  will  be  deemed  to  have  acceded  to  that  agreement. 
This  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  K.  B.,  in 
Kirkman  v,  Skaiccross;^  but  the  judges  in  that  case  de- 
clared, that  the  notice  would  not  avail  in  the  case  of  persons 
who,  like  common  carriers  and  innkeepers,  were  under  a 
legal  obligation  to  accept  employment  in  the  business  they 
assume,  for  a  reasonable  price,  to  be  tendered  to  them,  and 
who  had  no  right  to  impose  any  unreasonable  terms  and 
conditions  upon  their  employers,  or  refuse  to  serve  them. 
The  same  intimation,  that  a  common  carrier  could  not 
create  any  general  lien  as  against  the  person  who  employed 
him,  by  means  of  notice,  was  given  by  the  judges  in  Op- 
penheim  v.  RusseUf^  but  a  contrary  doctrine  was  strongly 
implied  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Rushfarth  v.  Hadfield  ;^ 
and  the  court  in  that  case,  while  they  condemned  the  justice 
and  policy  of  these  general  liens,  seemed  to  admit,  that  a 
common  carrier  might  establish  such  a  right  against  his 
employer,  by  showing  a  clear  and  notorious  usage  or  a 
positive  agreement.     It  was  again  stated  as  a  questionable 


a  Rooke,  J.,  3  Bi>i.  if  Pull.  50.  c  3  Ba.  Sf  Pull.  42. 

b  6  Term  Rip.  14.  d  7  EaHU  Rep.  X14. 
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point,  in  Wright  r.  SncU^*^  whether  such  a  gCDeral  Ken 
could  exist  as  between  the  owner  of  the  goods  and  the  car- 
rier, and  the  claim  was  intimated  to  be  unjust.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  point  still  remaining  to  be 
fettled  by  judicial  decision. 

Possession  of  the  goods  is  necessary  to  create  the  lien ; 
and  the  right  does  not  extend  to  debts  which  accrued  before 
the  character  of  factor  commenced  ;^  nor  where  the  goods 
of  the  principal  do  not,  in  fact,  come  to  the  factor's  hands, 
even  though  he  may  have  accepted  bills  upon  the  faith  of  the 
consignment,  and  paid  part  of  the  freight.*'  And  though 
there  be  possession,  a  lien  cannot  be  acquired,  where  the 
party  came  to  that  possession  wrongfully.^  .  This  would  be 
ai  repugnant  to  justice  and  policy,  as  it  would  be  to  allow 
one  tort  to  be  set  off  against  another.  The  right  of  lien  i« 
also  to  be  deemed  waived,  when  the  party  enters  into  a 
special  agreement,  inconsbtent  with  the  existence  of  the 
lien,  or  from  which  a  waiver  of  it  may  fairly  be  inferred;  as, 
when  he  gives  credit  by  extending  the  time  of  payment,  or 
takes  distinct  and  independent  security  for  the  payment. 
The  party  shows,  by  such  acts,  that  he  relies,  in  the  one 
case,  on  the  personal  credit  of  his  employer ;  and,  in  the 
other,  that  he  intends  the  security  to  be  a  substitution  for  the 
lien ;  and  it  would  be  inconvenient  that  the  lien  should  be 
extended  to  the  period  to  which  the  security  had  to  run. 
This  was  the  doctrine  sustained  in  GiUman  v.  Broumj^  in 
respect  to  the  vendor's  right  of  lien  as  against  the  vendee, 
and  the  principle  equally  applies  to  other  cases  ;  and  it  was 
ako  explicitly  declared  by  Lord  Eldon,  in  Cowell  v.  Simp- 


a  5  Bamw.  If  Aid.  350. 
h  Houghton  V.  Matthews,  3  Boi,  Sp  Pt^.  485. 
c  Kinlock  t.  Craig,  6  Ttrm  Rep.  119.  783. 
d  Lempriere  v.  Paaley,  2  Term  Rep.  485.    Madden  v.  Kempster, 
1  Campb.  JV.  P.  Rep.  12.  ^ 

e  1  M(uon*9  Rep,  191. 
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J09IA  The  lien  is  also  destroyed,  wtien  a  factor  makes  ait 
express  stipolatioiii  on  receiving  the  goodd,  to  pay  over  the 
proceeds.^  So,  if  the  party  comes  to  the  possession  of 
goods  without  doe  authority,  he  cannot  set  up  a  lien  against 
the  true  owner  ;  as,  if  a  servant  delivers  a  chattel  to  a  trades- 
man without  authority  ;  or  a  factor,  having  authority  to  sell, 
pledges  the  goods  of  his  principal.^ 

Possession  is  not  only  essential  to  the  creation,  but  aW 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Hen ;  and  when  the  party  vohin^ 
tarily  parts  with  the  possession  of  the  property  upon  which 
the  lien  has  attached,  he  is  devested  of  his  lien*  If  the 
lien  was  to  follow  the  goods  after  they  had  been  sold  or  de- 
livered, the  incumbrance  would  become  excessively  incon- 
venient to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  safety  of  pur- 
chasers.^  But  if  the  delivery  to  a  third  person  be  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  factor,  and  as  a  servant  to  the  factor, 
and  with  notice  of  the  lien,  it  is  in  effect  a  continuance  of 
the  factor's  possession,  and  the  lien  is  retained.®  Nor  is  it 
universally  true,  that  the  actual  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods 
sold  on  an  entire  contract,  is  equivalent  to  an  actual  deli- 
very of  the  whole.  It  win  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  and  whenever 
the  property  in  the  part  of  the  goods  not  delivered  does  not 


a  16  Ves.  275.  Mr.  Metcalf,  in  his  neat  and  accurate  digest 
of  the  cases  on  the  doctrine  of  lien,  contained  in  a  note  to  his 
edition  of  Yelv.  Rep,  67.  a.,  shows,  by  cases  as  ancient  as 
the  Year  Booka^  6  Edw.  IV.  2.  pi.  20.,  and  17  Edvo.  IV.  1.,  that 
the  lien  is  eztingoished  by  a  postponement  of  credit  to  a  future 
day. 

h  Walker  v.  Birch,  6  Term  Rep.  258. 

c  Daubigny  v.  Duvall,  5  Term  Rep.  604.  Hisccnc  v.  Greenwood, 
4  Eip.  Rep.  174.    M'Combie  v.  Da  vies,  7  EatVe  Rep.  5. 

d  Jones  v.  Pearle,  Sir.  Rep.  556.  Sweet  v.  Pym,  1  EaeVe 
ReyAt 

e  M*Combie  v.  Davies,  7  EoH'm  Rep.  5.  Urquhart  v.  M'lver,  4 
Johnt.  Rep.  103.  Ganaeford  v.  Dutillet,  13  MarMel/mi.  Rep.2Z4. 
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pass  to  the  vemleei  the  vendor's  right  of  lien  for  the  price 
ifi  of  course,  preserved  on  the  part  retained.^ 

A  factor  has  not  only  a  particular  lien  upon  the  goods  o£ 
his  principal  in  his  possession,  for  the  charges  aikmg  on 
account  of  them,^  but  he  has  a  general  lien  ibr  the  balance 
of  his  general  account,  arising  in  the  course  of  dealings 
between  him  and  his  principal ;  and  this  lien  extends  to  all 
die  goods  of  the  principal  in  his  hands  in  the  character  of 
fiiclor.*  The  factor  has  a  lien,  also,  on  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  he  has  sold  as  factor,  though  he  has  parted  with 
the  possession  of  the  goods ;  and  he  may  enforce  payment 
from  the  buyer  to  himself,  in  opposition  to  his  principaL 
This  rule  appliesi  when  he  becomes  surety  for  his  prindpal^ 
or  sells  under  a  dd  credere  commission,  or  is  in  advance  for 
the  goods  by  actual  payment."^ 

Attorneys  and  solicitors,  as  well  as  factors,  have  a  gene- 
ral lien  upon  the  papers  of  their  clients,  for  the  balance  of 
their  profiusional  accounts;  but  the  lien  is  liable  to  be 
waived  or  devested,  as  to  papers  received  under  a  special 
agreement  or  trust,  or  where  they  take  security  fiom  their 
clients.*     The  solicitor  or  attorney  has  two  kinds  of  liens 


a  Blake  v.  Nicholson,  3  Mmde  4  Selw.  167.  Wilde,  J.,  in  Parks 
T.  Hall,  t  Pick.  R^.  213. 

h  A  consignee  or  factor  has  a  charge  on  the  gross  proceeds  of 
the  goods,  not  only  ibr  his  commissioos,  but  for  all  snch  expenses  as 
a  prudent  nuui  would  have  found  necessary,  in  such  a  case,  in  the 
discreet  management  of  his  own  affairs.  Golley  t.  Merrill,  6  Ortm- 
kq/^i  Rep.  50. 

e  Kruger  ▼.  Wilcox,  Amb.  Rep.  252.  1  Burr.  Rep.  494.  Lord 
Kenyon,  in  6  Term  Rep.  262.    Chambre,  J.,  3  Boe.  4>  PuU.  489. 

d  Drinkwater  v.  Goodwin,  Ccwp,  Rep.  251.  Chambre,  J.,  S 
Boe.  4r  P^'  489.  Hudson  v.  Granger,  5  Bamv.  ^  Aid.  27.  Where 
a  factor  endorses  bills  for  his  principal,  his  liability,  with  a  reasonable 
apprehension  of  danger,  gives  him  a  lien  on  other  bills  in  his  hands 
belonging  to  his  principal,  to  meet  the  event  of  his  end 
Hodgson  V.  Payson,  3  Harr.  $f  Johne.  Ap.  339. 

e  Lord  Mansfield,  Doug.  104.    Ex  parte  Sterling,  16 
Cowell  V.   Simpson,  Ibid.  275.    Ex  parU  Nesbitt,  2  Seh. 
279. 
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for  his  costs ;  one  on  the  funds  recovered,  and  the  other  on 
the  papers  in  his  hands.  The  client  cannot  get  back  the 
papers  without  paying  what  is  due,  (whatever  becomes  of 
the  suit,)  not  only  in  respect  of  that  business  for  which  the 
papers  were  used,  but  for  other  business  done  by  him  in  his 
professional  character.^  The  attorney's  lien  for  costs  ex* 
tends  to  judgments  recovered  by  him  ;  and  yet  a  bona  fide 
settlement  or  payment  by  the  debtor,  before  notice  of  the 
lien,  will  prevail  against  it  \  and  the  attorney's  lien  upon  a 
judgment  yields  to  the  debtor's  equitable  right  of  set-off.^ 
We  follow,  in  New-Tork,  the  rule  of  the  English  court  of 
chancery,  and  of  the  court  of  C.  B. ;  and  consider  the 
lien  as  subject  to  all  the  equities  that  may  attach  on  the 
fund,  and  as  extending  only  to  the  clear  balance  resulting 
from  the  equity  between  the  parties.^  Dyers  have  likewise 
a  lien  on  the  goods  sent  to  them  to  dye,  for  the  balance  of  a 
general  account.**  A  banker,  like  an  attorney,  has  also  a 
lien  on  all  the  paper  securities  which  come  to  his  hands,  for 
the  general  balance  of  his  account,  subject  equally  to  be 
controlled  by  special  circumstances.*  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  an  insurance  broker ;  and  his  lien  exists  even 
though  the  consignor  should  assign  the  interest  covered  by 
the  policy,  for  the  assignee  would  take  subject  to  the  lien.' 
If,  however,  the  insurance  broker  be  employed  by  an  agent 
of  the  principal,  and  with  knowledge  that  he  acted  as  agent, 
the  broker  has  no  lien  upon  the  policy,  for  any  general 
balance  that  may  be  due  to  him  from  the  agent.^     It  was 


a  Sir  Thom<8  Plumer,  2  Jac  ^  WaUe.  218. 

6  Vaughan  v.  Davies,  2  H.  Bkxkt.  Rep.  440. 

c  Porter  v.  Lane,  8  Ji^uu,  Rep,  357.  Mohawk  Bank  v.  Bur 
rows,  6  Johne,  Ch,  Rep.  317. 

d  Savill  v.  Barcbard,  4  Eep,  Rep.  53. 

e  Davis  v.  Bowsher,  5  Term  Rep.  488.  Jourdaine  v.  Lefevre,  I 
Esp.  Rep.  66. 

/  Gordin  v.  London  Assurance  Company,  1  Burr.  Rep.  489. 
Whitehead  v.  Vaughan,  Cooke's  B.  L,  316. 

g  Maanbb  v.  Henderbou,  1  East's  Rep.  335. 
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ako  decided  by  Lord  KenyoD,  in  Naylor  v.  Mangles^^  and 
afterwards  recognised  as  settled  law,^  that  a  wharfinger  had 
not  only  a  lien  on  goods  deposited  at  his  wharf,  for  the 
money  due  for  the  wharfage  of  those  particular  goods,  hut 
that  he  was  also  entitled  by  the  general  usage  of  bis  trade 
to  retain  them  for  the  general  balance  of  his  account,  due 
from  the  owner. 

But  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  general  purpose,  to 
pursue  more  minutely  the  distinctions  that  abound  in  this 
doctrine  of  lien ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  observing,  that  a 
lien  is,  in  many  cases,  like  a  distress  at  common  law,  and 
gives  the  party  detaining  the  chattel  the  right  to  hold  it  as 
a  pledge  or  security  for  the  debt,  but  not  to  sell  it.  It  was 
once  said  by  Popham,  Ch.  J.,  in  the  Hostier*M  ca»e^^  that 
an  innkeeper  might  have  the  horse  of  his  guest  appraised 
and  sold,  after  he  had  eaten  as  much  as  he  was  worth.  But 
this  was  a  mere  extra-judicial  dicbam^  and  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law,  as  it  had  been  previously,  and  as  it  has  been 
subsequently  adjudged.^  The  right  to  sell,  in  such  a  case, 
is  allowed  by  the  custom  of  London,  but  not  by  the  general 
custom  of  the  realm.  I  presume  that  satisfaction  from  a 
lien  may  be  enforced  by  a  bill  in  chancery;  and  a  factor, 
having  a  power  to  sell,  has  the  means  of  payment  within  his 
control ;  and  a  right  to  sell  may,  in  special  cases,  be  im- 
plied from  the  contract  between  the  parties.  It  would  be 
very  convenient  to  allow  an  innkeeper  to  sell  ttke  chattel 
without  suit,  in  like  manner  as  a  pawnee  may  do,  in  a  case 
of  palpable  default,  and  on  reasonable  notice  to  redeem ; 
for  the  expense  of  a  suit  in  equity  by  an  innkeeper  would, 
in  most  instances,  more  than  exhaust  the  value  of  the 
pledge. 


a  1  Bvp.  JV.  P.  i2cp.  109. 

6  Spean  v.  Hartley,  3  Erp.  A*.  P.  Rep,  81.  Heath  and 
Chambre,  J.,  in  Richardson  v.  Go8d,3  Bo9,  4*  PM,  119. 

c  Yelv.  Rep.  66. 

d  Waldbroke  v.  Griffin,  2  RoL  Abr.  85.  A.  pi.  5.  Moore^t  Rep. 
B16,  Jones  V.  Pearle,  1  Str.  Rep,  556.  Pothonier  v.  Dawson^ 
1  HoWs  JV.  p.  Rep,  383. 
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IV.  Of  the  termination  of  agency. 

The  authority  of  the  agent  may  terminate  in  various 
ways*  It  may  terminate  by  the  death  of  the  agent ;  by  the 
limitation  of  the  power  to  a  particular  period  of  time ;  by 
the  execution  of  the  business  which  the  agent  was  consti- 
tuted to  perform ;  by  a  change  in  the  state  or  condition  of 
the  principal ;  by  his  express  revocation  of  the  power  \  and 
by  his  death. 

L  The  agent's  trust  is  not  transferable  either  by  the  act 
of  the  party,  or  by  operation  of  law.  It  terminates  by  his 
death ;  and  this  results,  of  course,  from  the  personal  nature 
of  the  trust*  According  to  tlie  civil. law,  if  the  agent  had 
entered  upon  the  execution  of  the  trust  in  bis  lifetime,  and 
left  it  partially  executed,  but  incomplete,  at  his  death,  his 
legal  representatives  would  be  bound  to  go  on  and  complete 
it.^  Pothier  adopts  this  principle  as  just  and  reasonable ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  will  be  bound 
to  complete  a  contract,  partly  performed  by  him  by  the  act 
of  his  agent,  by  a  suit  at  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  agent  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  the  business  be  in  such 
a  situation,  that  it  cannot  be  performed  without  their  inter- 
vention. The  cases  stated  in  the  civil  law,  and  by  Pothier, 
were  between  the  principal  and  the  agent,  and  not  between 
a  third  person  and  the  representatives  of  the  agent  dealing 
in  the  character  of  agent.  Nor  can  an  authority  given  for 
private  purposes  to  two  persons,  be  executed  by  the  survivor, 
unless  it  be  so  expressly  provided,  or  it  be  an  authority 
coupled  with  an  interest.*^ 

2.  A  power  of  attorney  is,  in  general,  from  the  nature  of 
it,  revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party  who  gave  it.* 
But  where  it  constitutes  part  of  a  security  for  money,  or  is 


a  Dig.  17. 1.  27.  3.  Pothier,  TraiU  du  Contrai  de  J^andai^  No. 
101. 

h  Dig.  17. 1. 14.  and  17.  2.  40. 

c  Poihier,  TraUi  du  CorUrat  de  Mmdal,  No.  102.  Co.  LUL  112. 
b.  18l.b. 

d  Vioyor's  ease,  8  Co.  81.  b. 
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necessary  to  give  eSdct  to  such  security,  or  where  it  is  given 
for  a  valuabk  consideraUon,  it  is  not  revocable.^  In  the 
case  of  a  lawful  revocation  of  the  power  by  the  act  of  the 
principal,  it  is  requisite  that  notice  be  given  to  the  attorney ; 
and  ah  acts  bona  fide  done  by  him  under  the  power,  prior 
to  the  notice  of  the  revocation,  are  binding  upon  the  prin- 
cipal.^ This  nde  u  necessary  to  prevent  imposition,  and 
for  the  safety  of  the  party  dealing  with  the  agent ;  and  it 
was  equally  a  rule  in  the  civil  law«^  Even  if  the  notice  had 
reached  the  agent,  and  he  concealed  the  knowledge  of  the 
revocation  fitnn  the  pubHc,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
the  revocation  were  such,  that  the  public  had  no  just  ground 
to  presume  a  revocation,  his  acts  done  under  his  former 
power  would  still  be  binding  upon  his  principal.^^  He  can, 
likewise,  according  to  Pothier,  conclude  a  transaction  which 
was  not  entire,  but  partly  executed  under  the  power  when 
the  notice  of  the  revocation  was  received,  and  bind  the 
principal  by  those  acts  which  were  required  to  consummate 
the  business.  The  principal  may,  no  doubt,  be  compelled 
to  act  in  such  a  case ;  but  it  seems  difficult  to  sustain  the  act 
of  the  agent  after  his  power  has  been  revoked,  for  he 
becomes  a  stranger  after  the  revocation  is  duly  announced. 
3.  The  agent's  power  is  determined,  likewise,  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  bis  principal;*  but  this  does  not  extend  to  an 
authority  to  do  a  mere  formal  act,  which  passes  no  interest, 
and  which  the  bankrupt  himself  might  have  been  compelled 


a  Walflh  V.  Whitcomb,  t  Etp.  Rep.  565.  Lord  Eldon,  in  Brom- 
ley T.  Holland,  7  Vet.  28.  Hmit  ▼.  Rousmanier,  8  Wheat  Rep.  174. 
Gaosaen  v.  Morton,  10  Bomw.  Sf  Creu.  731. 

b  PoUUery  TraiU  ds$ Ohlig.  No.  80.  Buller,  J.,  inSalter  v.  Field, 
5  Term  Rep.  tU.  Bowerbank  ▼.  Morris,  Wallace**  Rep.  126.  Spen« 
cer  &  White  ▼.  Wilson,  AMmf.  Rep.  130.  Mellen,  Ch.  J.,  in  Har- 
per  y.  Little,  2  GreaUeqf*e  Rep.  14. 

cDig.n.t.lB.      , 

d  Harriflon*B  case,  12  Mod,  Rep.  346.  Pothier  y  TraUe  du  Conlrat 
de  Mandai,  No.  121. 

e  Minett  v.  Forrester,  4  Taunt.  Rep.  541.  Parkor  v.  Smith,  16 
EoMt^s  Rep.  382. 
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to  execute,  DOtwitbstaoding  his  bankruptcy.*  Nor  will  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  principal  affect  the  personal  rights  of  the 
agent,  or  his  lien  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  remittance  made 
to  him  under  the  orders  of  his  principal  before  his  bank- 
ruptcy, but  received  afterwards.^  If  the  principal  was  a 
feme  sole  when  the  power  was  given,  it  is  determined,  like- 
wise, by  her  marriage;  for  the  agent,  after  the  marriage, 
cannot  bind  the  husband  without  his  authority,  nor  a  feme 
covert  without  her  husband/  Her  warrant  of  attorney  to 
confess  judgment  is  countermanded  by  her  marriage,  before 
the  judgment  be  entered  up«^ 

The  authority  of  an  agent  may  be  revoked  by  the  lunacy 
of  the  principal ;  but  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  lunacy  must  have  been  pre- 
viously established  by  inquisition,  before  it  could  control 
the  operation  of  the  power.  Neither  the  agent  nor  third 
persons  dealing  with  him  under  the  power,  have  any  certain 
evidence  short  of  a  finding  by  inquisition  of  the  state  of  the 
mind  of  the  principal ;  and,  in  cases  of  partnerships,  it 
would  at  least  require  a  decree  in  chancery  to  dissolve  the 
partnership  on  the  ground  of  lunacy.* 

4.  The  authority  of  an  agent  determines  by  the  death  of 
his  principal ;  and  a  joint  authori^  to  two  terminates  by 


a  Dixon  v.  Ewart,  3  MerwaU't  Rep.  322. 

b  Alley  v.  Holson,  4  Campb,  JV.  P.  Rep.  526. 

c  White  V.  Gifibrd,  1  RoL  Ahr,  331 .  tit.  AuthoriHe^  E.  pi.  4.  Anon. 
Wm.  Jones,  388.    Chamley  v.  Winstanley,  5  Ead'e  Rq>.  266. 

d  Anon.  1  Salk.  Rep.  117.  399. 

e  Huddleston'B  case,  cited  in  2  Fes.  34.  1  Sioansi.  Rep.  514.  n. 
Sayer  v.  Bennett,  1  Ck)x's  Cos.  107.  Waters  ▼.  Taylor,  2  Fm.  %• 
Bea.  301.  The  principle  in  the  Roman  law  was,  that  no  valid  trans- 
action whatever  was  destroyed  by  subsequent  lunacy.  JVe^tie  tester 
tnentum  recte  fadum,  neque  uUwn  aliud  negoHum  recte  geHum^ 
poslea  furor  interoeniens  perimU,  hut.  2. 12. 1.  Lunacy  is  no  re- 
vocation of  a  power,  so  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned  in  acts 
done  under  the  power.    1  BeWg  Com.  489. 
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the  d!S{R\>f  one.  This  is  the  general  and  a  settled  doctrine." 
By  the  civil  law,  and  the  law  of  those  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  civil  law,  the  acts  of  an  agent  done  Ixmajlde 
after  the  death  of  the  principal,  and  before  notice  of  his 
death,  are  valid  and  binding.^  Bat  this  eqnitable  principle 
does  not  prevail  in  the  English  law;  and  the  death  of  the 
principal  is  an  instantaneous  and  absolute  revocation  of 
the  authority  of  the  agent,  unless  the  power  be  coupled  with 
an  interest/  Even  a  warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judg- 
ment, though  it  be  not  revocable  by  the  act  of  the  party,  is, 
nevertheless,  revoked  by  his  death ;  and  all  that  the  courts 
can  do  is  to  permit  the  creditor  to  enter  up  judgment  as 
of  the  preceding  term,  if  it  was  prior  to  the  party's  death. 


a  LitL  sec.  66.  Co.  Liit,  ibid,  Moore's  Rep.  61.  pi.  172.  Mitchell 
V.  Eades,  Pree,  in  Chan.  125. 

.  b  Intt.  3.  27.  10.  Dig.  17.  1.  26.  Ibid.  46.  3.  32.  Pothier,  TraUi 
des  Oblig.  n.  No.  81.  Poihier,  TraUS  du  Control  de  Ckmtgt,  part  1 
c.  6.  sec.  168.  Emerigon^  TraiU  des  Ass.  torn.  ii.  120.  1  BeWs 
Com.  on  ihe  Iaiws  if  Scolland^  488.  If  A.  proposes,  by  letter 
to  B.,  (says  Pothier,  in  bis  TVaitS  du  Control  de  VcnUi  No.  32.,)  to 
buy  his  goods  for  a  certain  price,  and  A.  dies  before  the  letter 
reaches  B.,  and  B.,  on  receipt  of  the  letter^  and  ignorant  of  the  death 
of  A.,  accepts,  yet  it  is  no  contract,  ft»r  the  will  of  A.  did  not  con- 
tinue to  the  time  of  the  acceptance  by  B.  Here  was  not  a  concur- 
rence of  wills  at  the  time.  But  if  B.  acted  in  pursuance  of  the  let- 
ter, and  sent  the  goods,  the  representatives  of  A.  are  bound  to  exe- 
cute the  proposal,  not  as  a  contract  of  sale,  but  under  an  implied  ob- 
ligation to  indemnify,  according  to  the  rule  in  equity,  that  nemo  ex 
alterius/acio  pragravavi  debet. 

c  The  King  v.  Corporation  of  Bedford  Level,  6  EasVs  Rep, 
356.  Watson  v.  King,  4  Campb.  JV.  P.  Rep.  272.  Harper  v.  Lit- 
tle, 2  Oreenleaf's  Rep.  14.  Shipman  v.  Thompson,  Willes'  Rep. 
103.  n.  Wynne  v.  Thomas,  Ibid.  563.  Bergen  v.  Bennett,  1  Caines* 
Cos.  in  Error,  1 .  Hunt  v.  Ennis,  2  Mason's  Rep.  244.  Hunt  v. 
Rousmanier,  8  WTieat.  Rep.  174.  To  constitute  a  power  coupled 
with  an  interest,  there  must  be  an  interest  in  tfie*  thing  itself,  and  not 
merely  in  the  execution  of  the  power.    Ibid. 
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Such  a  power  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  a  power 
coupled  with  an  interest^ 


a  Oades  v.  Woodward,  1  Salk,  Rep,  87.  Fuller  v.  Jocelyo,  2  Str, 
Rep.  882.  Hunt  v.  Ennis,  2  Maaon'M  Rep.  244.  But  thougk  a 
warrant  of  attorney  to  confess  judgment,  given  by  two  persons,  be 
revoked  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  such  a  warrant,  given  to  two 
persons,  is  not  revoked  by  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Raw  v.  Alder- 
son,  7  Taunt.  Rep*  453.  The  law  of  principal  and  agent  has  been 
extensively  considered,  and  the  judicial  decisions  at  Westminster 
hall  digested  in  several  English  works  ;  but  the  treatise  of  Mr. 
Livermore  on  the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent,  published  in  two 
volumes,  at  Baltimore,  in  1818,  is  a  work  of  superior  industry  and 
learning.  He  has  illustrated  every  part  of  the  subject  by  references 
to  the  civil  law,  and  to  the  commentators  upon  that  law,  and  he  has 
incorporated  into  the  work  the  leading  decisions  in  our  American 
courts. 


END   OF  VOLUME    II. 
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